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THE  NORTH  WOODS  GUIDE 


By  EDWARD  BRECK 


Photographs  by   the  Author 


WHEN  you  go  into  the  woods  a  large  share  of  your  pleasure  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  and  good  will  of  the  man  who  takes  you. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  show  you  a  moose — no  one  can  do  that  if  the 
moose  isn't  there — but  he  can  make  you  comfortable  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  his  ability  and  desire.  And  comfort  is  a  big  element  in 
the  pleasure  of  a  hunting  trip.  Dr.  Breck  knows.  And  he  knows 
all  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the  North  Woods  guide.  For  a 
good  many  years  he  has  spent  a  large  part  of  each  year  in  the 
woods  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  writes  as  a  cleareyed,  experienced 
friend  of  the  man  who  takes  you  out. 
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ERE,  you  guide:  drop  that 
marmalade!  That's  for 
the  human  bein's!"  I  once 
overheard  Howard  call 
out  to  one  of  his  mates 
^  1»  during  a  picnic  party 
given  by  a  certain  rich  man,  of  whose 
guests  I  was  one. 

Women  are  what  men  make  them,  a 
sage  puts  it.  Perhaps  guides  are  like 
that,  too.  At  any  rate,  they  are  for  any 
one  given  trip.  This  same  Howard  Ger- 
main, one  of  the  best  guides  I  know — 
hard-working,  intelligent,  eager,  good- 
hearted — was  several  different  kinds  of  a 
man,  just  according  to  the  "sport"  in 
whose  employ  he  found  himself.  On 
one  occasion  he.  started  out  with  a  party 
for  a  fortnight,  but  his  friends  were  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  after  three  or  four 
days,  stalk  into  the  village  store  and  seat 
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himself  quietly  on  a  barrel.  He  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

"Well,  you  see,  those  sons  of  guns  (he 
didn't  put  it  exactly  that  way!)  took  me 
for  a  pack-horse.  You  saw  that  big 
galoot  with  the  curry-comb  mustache? 
Well,  he's  a  butcher,  'n'  used  to  wras- 
tlin'  a  side  o'  beef  as  I  would  a  ham. 
An'  the  other  feller,  he's  a  grocery  clerk 
an'  can  shoulder  a  barr'l  o'  sugar  like 
it  was  nothin'  at  all.  Well,  sir,  there 
was  three  of  'em  and  me  for  the  only 
guide,  an'  I  nat'rally  thought  they'd  do 
some  o'  the  luggin'. 

"When  we  got  to  the  long  hardwood 
carry,  I'll  be  eternally  hornswoggled  if 
that  butcher  didn't  load  up  with  his  little 
knapsack  and  his  fishin'-pole,  an'  the  gro- 
cer took  his  fishin'  tackle,  too,  and  the 
oil  can,  and  the  third  one  the  rifle  and 
a  handbag.    When  we  got  over  I  started 
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back  and  waited  for  'em  to 
follow,  but  they  didn't,  so  I 
sacked  another  canoe  across 
and  waited  for  a  while  to  see 
what  they'd  do.  They  was 
playin'  cards  an'  drinkin' 
booze,  and  told  me  to  hurry 
up  an'  get  the  stuff  over,  an' 
be  quick  about  it,  too!  An' 
I  was  just  cussed  fool  enough 
to  tote  the  whole  shootin'- 
match  across  —  all  the  bed- 
din',  three  pack-baskets,  an' 
a  sight  of  other  stuff,  canned 
goods  an'  what-not.  Then  I 
put  up  the  tents  an'  fetched 
water  and  cooked  supper,  an'  them 
playin'  cards  all  the  time!  I  just  want- 
ed to  see  how  far  they'd  go. 

"Well,  they  sat  down  an'  ate  most  o' 
the  grub  without  askin'  me  to  join  in. 
I  didn't  mind  that,  but  when  I  was  eat- 
in'  alone,  after  they'd  lit  their  pipes  and 
was  lyin'  round  on  their  backs,  I  reached 
for  the  marmalade  and  was  just  goin'  to 
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take  a  spoonful  out  o'  the  can,  wThen  the 
butcher  he  spoke  up  and  he  says,  'Say, 
that  marmalade  ain't  for  guides!'  'Oh, 
it  ain't?'  says  I.  'No,  it  ain't,'  says  he. 
'Hurry  up,  now,'  says  he,  'an'  get  a  grist 
o'  wood  for  a  camp-fire.' 

"Well,  I  got  the  wood  an'  drinking 
water,  ah'  when  they  was  all  snug  I 
asked,  kinder  sarcastic  like:  'Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  gentlemen  would  care 
for?'  'We'll  tell  you  when  we  want 
anything,'  says  the  fat  feller. 

"I  turned  in  an'  had  a  good  sleep; 
got  up  early,  got  breakfast,  washed  the 
dishes,  and  packed  up,  all  alone,  mind 
you.  An'  then  I  says  to  them  sports: 
'Gentlemen,'  says  I,  'I  sorter  feel  as 
though  I  wasn't  quite  the  kind  o'  guide 
you  want.  What  you  want  is  a  cross  be- 
tween an  army  mule  an'  a  steam  dredge, 
an'  I  ain't  neither!  You  all  look  pretty 
tough,  seems  to  me,  an'  I  guess  you'll  get 
on  without  me  from  this  out.  So  good- 
bye!' An'  I  left  'em  there  with  faces  a 
yard  long,  and  come  back  a-foot  'round 
the  big  lake." 

And  yet  I  have  seen  this  same  Howard 
work  like  a  real  pack-horse,  and  do  it 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  with 
enthusiasm.  I  have  known  him  to  vol- 
unteer, with  Charlie  or  Hod  or  John  or 
Lou,  to  paddle  twenty-five  miles,  partly 
upstream  against  a  hard  current,  and 
then  walk  five  miles  and  back  for  extra 
provisions.  Better  than  that,  the  two 
men  would  invariably  try  to  make  the 
best  time,  and  would  be  as  eager  to  break 
a  record  as  a  gun  crew  aboard  an  Amer- 
ican battleship.  It  is  the  spirit  of  true 
sport — of  competition  with  fair  play  and 
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generous  give  and  take — the  spirit  in  the 
American  (and  British)  soldier  and 
sailor  that  the  European  does  not  appre- 
ciate. The  German  expert,  when  he 
notes  down  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Yankee  tar  is  inferior  to  the  Euro- 
pean because  his  back  is  less  like  a  ram- 
rod, does  not  know  that  this  same  tar, 
when  he  fights,  is  not  fighting  against 
the  common  enemy  alone,  but  to  beat  his 
chum  in  the  other  turret  at  making  the 
most  hits. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  is  that  the  men  are  fafrl /  treated. 
The  American  officer  requires  immediate 
obedience  and  strict  discipline,  but  the 
man  under  him  knows  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  military  necessity  only,  and  that 
his  superior  in  rank  does  not  strut  about 
with  either  the  feelings  or  the  appear- 
ance of  too  many  German  officers:  the 
officer  first  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
nowhere. 

And  still  greater  is  the  influence  of 
the  sportsman  upon  his  guide,  for  the 
relationship  for  the  time  being  is  a  far 
more  intimate  one.  The  man  who  is 
able  to  preserve  a  feeling  of  comradeship, 
even  of  a  certain  "chumminess,"  with  his 
guide,  and  at  the  same  time — not  by  any 
concrete  acts,  but  by  his  own  character — 
keeps  the  guide  from  any  temptation  to 
sever  completely  the  line  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  has  discovered  the 
secret.  Of  course,  there  are  men  who 
are  incapable  of  hedging  themselves  with 
this  "divinity,"  and  there  are  guides  all 
too   prone   to   get   on   terms  of   intimate 
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familiarity  with  their  "sports."  It  is  a 
matter  of  tact,  intelligence,  and  training 
on  both  sides. 

There  is  no  parallel  with  this  relation- 
ship that  I  know  of.  The  goodfellow- 
ship  that  occasionally  obtains  between 
master  and  some  old  retainer  or  head- 
gillie  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  of  the  same  stuff,  for 
over  there,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, the  hereditary  differ- 
ence in  social  station  be- 
tween the  two  can  never  be 
forgotten.  And  so  it  was, 
too,  between  master  and 
old  family  servants  in  the 
South  "befo'  the  wah." 
The  American  or  Canadian 
backwoods  guide  is  your 
servant,  if  you  like,  though 
a  more  perfect  analogy 
would  be  the  relation  of 
chief  clerk  to  the  head  of 
the  firm  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  guide  actually 
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waits  upon  his  employer.  This  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  menial,  and  the  sports- 
man, if  he  is  honest  and  wise,  will  show 
his  perfect  readiness  to  change  places  on 
occasion  and  either  wait  on  himself  or 
help  his  guide. 

The  point  is  that  the  guide  shall  feel 
that  his  employer  is  treating  him  as  an 
equal,  so  far  as  the  relationship  of  man 
to  man  is  concerned,  and  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  guide's  efforts  and  is  ready  to 
do  his  fair  share  of  work,  according  to 
his  abilities.  Fortunate  the  man  who  has 
a  guide  with  whom  he  can   "chum  up" 
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without  undue  liberties  taken  on  either 
side.  He  wrho  goes  upon  safaris  in 
Africa  knows  nothing  of  this  intimate 
life  under  canvas.  It  would  not  do  for 
me — that  traveling  about  with  a  caravan. 
And  even  if  you  had  a  Cuninghame  to 
befriend  you,  there  would  always  be  that 
eternal  flock  of  blacks.  Compare  this 
with  the  reticence,  the  romantic  privacy 
of  camp  life  in  the  North  Woods — with 
everything  done  by  your  guide  and  your- 
self. Commend  me  to  the  solitude  a 
deux  or  a  quatre!  It  may  be  an  Irish 
bull  of  a  wish,  but  it  goes. 

There  are  several  grades  of  the  guild, 
iro\n  the  youngster  who  knows  where 
the  pools  are,  over  on  the  deadwater 
brook,  and  leads  the  "city  fellers"  thither 
for  a  quarter,  to  the  farmer  who,  in  odd 
hours,  will  row  a  boat  'round  the  lake-; 
and  i->  capable  of  cutting  wood  for  a  fire 
and  frying  trout  or  bass  in  the  pan  so 
that  the)  conic  out  in  the  shape  of  two 
hard  slab>  of  grease  with  a  little  dried 
meat   between.      Then    on    up    the   ladder 


to  the  regular  hotel  guide,  who  leads  a 
busy  but  an  easy  life,  and  at  last  to  the 
North  Woods  guide,  an  adept  with  pad- 
dle, pole,  axe,  pack-strap,  and  cooking 
kit ;  who  knows  the  country,  its  woods, 
its  waters,  its  fish,  and  its  game ;  who  is 
ever  resourceful,  cheerful,  attentive,  and 
eager.  Here  we  have  all  the  estates  of 
the  trade — apprentice,  journeyman,  and 
master.     And  what  a  master! 

Most  of  us  are  too  apt  to  take  the 
virtues  of  our  guides  for  granted,  and 
thus  do  not  properly  appreciate  them. 
Their  axemanship  alone  is  wrorth  a  pane- 
gyric. A  sportsman  m  a  y 
cook  better  than  any  guide, 
or  be  a  better  fisherman  or 
marksman,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  ringing  steel  he  must 
cry  small.  This  is  natural, 
for  the  country  boy  handles 
the  axe  from  the  cradle  al- 
most, and,  like  the  violin,  the 
axe  is  never  mastered  after 
youth.  Like  fencing  or  bil- 
liards, it  can,  indeed,  be 
learned — at  least,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  proficiency — 
and  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
knack  as  of  muscle;  but  the 
perfect  judgment  as  to  where 
to  strike,  the  unerring  hand  and  eye,  the 
economy  of  muscle,  the  nice  gradation  of 
effort,  in  fact,  the  dynamics  of  chopping, 
the  finish,  so  to  speak,  of  the  stroke — all 
this  is  indeed  an  art.  To  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  in  forest  life  that  so  fills  the 
amateur  with  despairing  admiration  as 
the  manner  in  which  an  expert  axeman 
uses  his  instrument,  whether  he  whittles 
a  toothpick  with  it  or  fells  a  tree. 

And  unless  you  are  pretty  proficient, 
don't  fool  with  another  fellow's  axe;  it 
is  the  apple  of  his  eye.  I  remember  re- 
marking the  look  of  agony  with  which 
one  of  our  guides  watched  an  overween- 
ing duffer  lay  hold  of  his  axe  and  begin 
goring  a  hardwood  log.  At  last,  after 
one  awful  whack  at  the  hardest  knot,  the 
guide  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  may 
I  take  that  axe  just  a  second?"  The 
duffer  handed  over  the  weapon  with  the 
question,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
The  guide  took  the  axe  and  slid  it  under 
his  bedding,  with  the  remark,  "I  just 
want   to  give  it  a  little  rest!"     And  he 
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heeded  not  the  blank  look  on 
the  neophyte's  countenance; 
he  was  not  "standing  for" 
any  such  fooling  with  his  be- 
loved Bangor  Peavey  axe,  a 
present  from  a  friend. 

But  it  is  better  not  to  en- 
ter into  the  mysteries  of  the 
pole  and  the  paddle  and  the 
other  insignia  of  guidehood, 
for  I  should  become  dithy- 
rambic  and  possibly  incoher- 
ent in  my  enthusiasm.  Suf- 
fice it  to  record  that  when  a 
guide  is  good  he  is  consider- 
ably better  than  as  if  he  were 
in  some  other  trade,  and  when  he  is  bad 
he  is  a  good  deal  horrider,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  have  him  at  arm's  length 
continually  and  his  qualities  are  in  high 
focus.  And,  anyhow,  why  not  remember 
a  guide  by  some  of  his  topnotch  acts,  such 
as  holding  the  canoe  in  the  middle  of  a 
torrential  rapid  while  you  fish  out  an 
eddy  that  very  likely  conceals  a  lusty 
trout,  or  sending  the  insidious  call  of 
the  cow  moose  through  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere of  October?  When  we  think  of 
•Gray,  it  is  only  as  the  author  of  the 
"Elegy,"  and  we  can  not  recall  Nicolai 
except  as  the  composer  who  gave  us  the 
"Merry  Wives."  Why  should  I  remem- 
ber that  I  have  almost  given  up  the  ef- 
fort to  make  my  men  stand  paddles  up 
against  trees  rather  than  throw  them 
anywhere  on  the  ground  where  they  may 
be  stepped  upon  and  broken?  Or  to 
avoid  putting  dried  currants  and  photo- 
graphic films  cheek-by-jowl  in  the  same 
basket? 

Tact  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  prime  virtue  in  guiding 
as  well  as  in  other  walks  of 
life.  Good  nature  is  an- 
other, while  wit  is  a  happy 
gift.  But  wit  had  better 
be  paired  with  tact,  or  the 
guide  who  turns  his  humor 
upon  the  personality  of  his 
employer  may  unexpectedly 
find  the  latter  to  be  devoid 
of  that  excellent  quality, 
and  the  result  is  unpopu- 
larity. Yet  with  jollity  and 
tact  a  guide  may  go  far.  I 
once    heard     Hod    Monro, 
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one  of  our  chief  funmakers,  compare  his 
sportsman  to  a  "baby  elephant"  and  get 
away  with  it! 

But  woe  to  the  stupid,  the  pretentious, 
or  the  arrogant  "sport."  He  is  almost 
sure  to  be  despised  by  his  guide  and  made 
fun  of.  Often  this  "hazing"  takes  a  mild 
and  innocent  form,  as  when  Homer  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  to  comply  with  a 
party's  request  to  call  a  moose  in  the 
middle  of  August.  Homer  put  the  trial 
off  until  evening,  and  when  he  had 
peeled  his  bark,  made  his  "call"  and 
finally,  after  many  impressive  prelimi- 
naries, sounded  forth  a  most  insane  noise 
in  the  direction  of  the  heights  opposite 
the  camp,  the  tenderfeet  were  thrown 
into  paroxysms  of  excitement  by  the 
series  of  gruff  "Wahs!"  that  came  back 
through  the  forest — of  course  out  of  the 
horn  of  another  guide  who  had  been 
posted  yonder  on  purpose. 

Is  it  any  wronder  that  these  men  are 
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sorely  tempted  to  pull  the  long  bow? 
Listen  to  the  questions  often  asked  them 
and  reply.  Our  Charlie  Munro,  he  to 
whom  wonderful  things  never  cease  hap- 
pening, once  chaperoned  a  party  of  three 
school  -  teaching  spinsters  down  -  lakes 
trouting,  and  it  happened  that,  while 
dressing  one  large  fish,  a  minnow  that 
the  trout  had  swallowed  c-mj  to  view; 
whereupon  one  of  the  dear  ladies  in- 
quired in  all  seriousness,  "Do  trout  carry 
their  young  long,  Mr.  Munro  ?"  "Fact  I" 
swore  Charlie.  "Cross  my  heart!" 
What  wouldn't  be  an  anticlimax  after 
this?  One  wonders  whether  many  of 
the  tall  tales  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Long  were  not  ministered  to  him  by 
humorous  guides  who  tipped  each  other 
the  wink. 

Heaven  knows  there  are  plenty  of 
guides  gifted  with  scintillating  imagina- 
tions. Now  there  is  our  Charlie  Munro 
again — but  no,  he  claims  experiences,  not 
romances.  You  may  believe  him  or  not 
when  he  tells  you  about  his  narrow  es- 
capes from  bears.  Once  on  his  bike  he 
was  on  his  way  through  the  woods  to 
Maitland  when  he  almost  ran  over  an 
old  she-bear  with  cubs.     Mamma  Bruin 
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was  wroth  and  started  after  Charlie, 
who  put  on  steam  for  Maitland.  So 
long  as  the  road  was  on  a  level  he  held 
the  bear,  and  gained  on  her  downhill; 
but  uphill — O  Lord!  Three  times  she 
all  but  caught  him,  and  the  last  time  she 
made  such  a  swipe  with  her  paw  that  she 
tore  open  one  of  the  tires  of  his  bike, 
and  had  he  not  turned  the  very  top  of  a 
long,  steep  hill  just  at  that  time  it  would 
surely  have  been  hie  jacet  for  our 
Charlie. 

Another  time  he  had  started  over  a 
carry  with  a  string  of  trout  to  rejoin  his 
canoe,  when  he  ran  onto  a  bear,  which 
gave  chase.  Whether  Charlie  had  read 
the  story  of  Atlanta  or  not  matters  little, 
but  he  acted  as  she  under  the  circum- 
stances undoubtedly  would  have.  Just 
as  the  bear  was  closing  on  him  he 
dropped  a  trout,  which  the  bear  natu- 
rally stopped  to  grab,  allowing  the  flee- 
ing man  a  fresh  start.  This  was  repeated 
until  the  string  of  trout  was  exhausted, 
but  fortunately  Charlie  was  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  by  that  time,  and,  by  a  cham- 
pion long  jump,  he  landed  in  the  water 
beside  his  canoe,  scrambled  in,  pushed 
wildly  off,  and  easily  distanced  the  bear, 
that  swam  frantically  after  him!  Will 
that  do? 

If  not,  then  Charlie  landed  one  day  on 
a  rock  in  a  shallow  place  in  a  river  to 
push  his  canoe  over  it,  when  the  rock 
moved  off  with  him.  I  can  vouch  for 
this,  for  I  was  there,  and  so  was  Eddie 
Cave.  The  rock  was  a  big  snapping 
turtle  (land  terrapin),  and  you  ought  to 
have  seen  Charlie  jump  and  heard  him 
yell !  He  says  now  that  the  turtle  caught 
him  by  the  moccasin,  but  he  shook  him 
loose.  I  didn't  see  that,  but  the  turtle's 
shell  is  hanging  in  Camp  Buckshaw  now 
and  is  over  eighteen  inches  long.  Yes, 
filings  certainly  do  happen  to  our 
Charlie. 

And  our  other  Charles,  yclept  "the 
Strong"  by  the  author  of  "The  Tent 
Dwellers"  in  the  dynasty  of  guides.  A 
fine  type  is  Charles  the  Strong.  Weigh- 
Ing  but  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in 
spite  of  his  sobriquet,  slender  and  wiry, 
you  should  watch  him  hold  a  canoe  in 
a  tearing  rapid  while  his  "sport"  searches 
out  a  bit  of  likely  water  with  his  fly; 
or  let  him  take  the  rod  himself,  and  mark 
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the  grace  and  the  accuracy;  or,  again, 
marvel  at  this  light-weight  as  he  shoves 
his  canoe,  heavy  with  man  and  duffle  and 
provisions,  up  the  steep-pouring  dumps. 
Not  an  ounce  of  muscle  is  wasted  as  the 
pole  is  carefully  but  firmly  planted  in  the 
river  bed  and  curved  with  the  effort  of 
the  brawny  arms. 

Or  take  Horace  Munro,  long  our 
champion  at  paddle  and  rifle,  winning 
firsts  in  all  the  guides'  competitions  in  all 
the  land.  Tall,  wiry,  clean-limbed,  and 
clean-minded,  tossing  a  joke  at  you  as 
airily  as  he  would  a  flapjack  over  the  tent 
and  catch  it  again  in  the  pan ;  ever  will- 
ing, ever  jolly,  a  woodland  knight  fit  for 
the  company  of  a  poet  or  a  true  sports- 
man. And  our  third  Charlie,  he  of  the 
famous  ilk  of  Sullivan,  the  fine  cook,  and 
a  guide  so  popular  with  his  people  that 
they  send  him  postcards  all  the  year  until 
they  come  back  to  him  again !  And  that 
third  Munro,  Lawrence,  the  moose 
hunter,  who  surprised  us  all  by  winning 
the  canoe  race  last  summer,  showing  that 
youth  will  not  be  denied. 

There,  too,  is  John,  a  giant  in  strength 
and  geniality,  and  a  match  in  wit  for 
Hod.  John  is  human,  but  he  has  a  deep, 
hereditary  spirit  of  piousness,  which  natu- 
rally manifests  itself  not  so  much  when 
his  liver  is  in  good  order  and  the  blood 
coursing  riotously  through  his  arteries  as 
when  some  sling  or  arrow  of  outrageous 
fortune  chances  to  hit  him.  Howard 
and  I  were  out  trapping  with  John  one 
fall  when  he  fell  ill — a  mere  nothing, 
but  it  sufficed  to  make  John  very  solemn, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  us  use 
words  that  were  at  all  unparliamentary. 
He  wrould  talk  about  the  Bible  and  ad- 
monish us  to  repent  ere  it  wyas  too  late, 
at  which  Howard  and  I,  both  unregen- 
erate  heathen,  would  scoff  grievously, 
and  then  argue  together  as  to  whether 
we  could  get  John's  body  out  of  the 
woods,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
bury  it  in  the  bog  or  sink  it  in  the  lake. 
In  pure  desperation  and  self-defense  John 
got  well. 

Homer  is  another  type — a  devil-may- 
care,  putting  his  canoe  ''any  old"  place, 
playing  pranks  on  his  fellows,  and  cook- 
ing like  a  chef.  One  of  his  friends  got 
sick  of  his  practical  jokes  and  put  a  baby 
porcupine  in  his  bed  one  night.     They 
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say  that  Homer  is  still  extracting  quills 
that  have  worked  through  his  body  and 
legs.  But  it  hasn't  cured  him  of  his 
joking. 

And  there  are  Ritson  and  Leth,  a  pair 
of  titans  and  good  at  anything.  All 
these  names  are  nothing  to  most  of  you, 
gentle  readers,  but  you  know  them;  they 
are  types  wTith  which  you  are  as  familiar 
as  if  you  had  been  out  with  these  Nova 
Scotia  boys  I  am  describing.  And  what 
fine  types !  They  work  hard  all  the  year, 
but  it  costs  them  little  to  live.  So  long 
as  they  have  their  health — and  they  gen- 
erally have  it,  under  the  circumstances — 
they  have  no  financial  worries,  and  much 
of  their  lives  is  spent  in  pleasant  places. 
They  have  the  opportunity  of  consorting 
with  an  excellent  class  of  sportsmen, 
from  whom  they  learn  much,  and  they 
are  doing  for  a  living  what  most  of  them 
love  best  to  do.  It  is  like  the  Irishman 
who  wrote  home  to  his  parents:  "Dear 
Father  and  Mother — I'm  having  a  fine 
time.  I'm  pulling  down  a  Protestant 
church  and  getting  paid  for  it!" 
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But  have  these  paragons  no  weakness- 
es? I  shall  be  asked.  Doubtless;  but 
fewer  perhaps  than  most  of  us,  and  they 
are  generally  merely  the  accidents  of  en- 
vironment and  are  innocent  in  character 
for  the  most  part.  Two  of  them  are 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  both  are 
pretty  innoxious.  Their  ignorance  they 
share  with  all  woodsmen  in  primitive 
places;  it  springs. from  the  original  mis- 
takes of  their  ancestors.  We  have  it, 
too,  even  the  most  "eddicated-up"  of  us. 
Our  fathers  found  no  robin  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  so  they  appointed  one  forth- 
with, the  migratory  thrush ;  they  found 
hares  which  they  proceeded  to  call  rab- 
bits, and  so  on. 

Things  They  Don't  Know 

One  of  my  guides  once  informed  me 
that  his  party  had  seen,  on  their  trip, 
cranes,  rabbits,  trout,  hedgehogs,  and 
partridges,  and  was  more  than  surprised 
when  I  told  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
aware,  not  one  of  those  beasts  or  birds 
existed  in  Nova  Scotia!  He  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then,  with  a  wink  at  a  col- 
league, he  pointed  to  a  large  black  bird 
flying  overhead  and  inquired:  "Say,  Doc- 
tor, is  that  a  crow?"  But,  alas  for  him, 
it  happened  to  be  a  raven ! 

Not  long  ago  I  discovered  that  one  of 
our  best  men,  one  who  knows  more  about 
trees  than  I  do  ten  times  over,  was  not 
aware  that  what  he  and  his  fellows  called 
moosewood  was  one  of  the  maples,  the 
striped  maple.  Few  guides  know  much 
about  flowers  or  songbirds,  and  most 
countrymen  near  my  place  actually 
thought  that  woodcock  and  woodpeckers 
were  the  same,  though  of  course  this 
ignorance  is  not  shared  by  guides. 

As  to  superstitions,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  depth  with  those  of  sailors 
or  even  European  actors.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  ancient  country  tradi- 
tions about  the  cat  sucking  the  baby's 
breath  and  what-not.  The  most  amus- 
ing of  them  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  upon  household 
economy  and  may  be  exemplified  In  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  the  "pickle"  in 
a  barrel  of  sauerkraut,  a  toothsome  deli- 
cacy put  up  by  most  rural  Bluenoses. 
Let  Howard  tell  it. 

"When   you   put   your   cut-up   turnips 


or  cabbage,  or  whatever  you  make  your 
kraut  out  of,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  you  put  a  lot  o'  salt  in,  too,  and 
then  cover  it  all  with  a  piece  o'  board 
with  a  weight  on  it  to  keep  it  down. 
Then  the  pickle  begins  to  form,  an'  rises 
up  above  the  board  so  you  can't  see  the 
weight.  Well,  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
increase  that  pickle  will  rise  and  rise, 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  moon  begins  to 
wane  the  pickle  will  fall  until  the  weight 
and    the    board    will    be    all    above    the 
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The  three  other  guides  present  swore 
solemnly  to  this  phenomenon,  and  all  the 
pointing  out  of  the  physical  impossibility 
of  this  action  of  the  moon  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  their  credulity.  Hod 
even  told  of  some  old  ladies  who  never 
in  their  lives  would  cut  their  hair  except 
when  the  moon  was  on  the  increase.  I 
think  I  also  heard  this  from  the  re- 
nowned Pat  Lacy,  bear-killer  extraordi- 
nary and  moose-hunter,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  my  friend  Joe  Patterson,  the 
game  warden,  who  bears  a  jack-knife 
inscribed,  "The  best  guide  and  biggest 
liar  in  Nova  Scotia."  I  think  the  sports- 
man who  conferred  this  on  Joe  must 
have  had  the  same  experience  with  him 
as  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  with  some  of 
his  guides. 

And  now  what  of  the  noble  red  man, 
whom  the  scientists  have  dignified  w7ith 
the  name  of  Amerind?  Is  he  a  "good- 
for-nothing,  drunken,  lazy,  dirty  rascal," 
as  often  described,  or  is  he  the  worthy 
and  taciturn  descendant  of  Uncas  and 
Red  Jacket?  He  is  both  or  neither — 
he  is  merely  a  child,  and  has  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  child,  upon  which  too  often 
the  appetites  of  manhood  have  been 
grafted.  It  may  be  that  the  Indians  that 
General  Sheridan  knew  were  worthy  of 
his  notorious  opinion  of  them,  but  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  original  American  In- 
dian, before  the  white  European  "civil- 
ized" him  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm 
and  the  whiskey  bottle  under  the  other, 
was  a  pretty  fine  specimen  of  manhood. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  in  his  primitive  surround- 
ings, like  Catlin  and  Schultz,  have  tes- 
tified to  this. 

To-day  he  is  what  we  have  made  him, 
and,    therefore,    he   varies    in    character. 
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Look  upon  the  face  of  old  Mattio  (Mat- 
thieu?)  Jeremy,  a  full-blooded  Micmac, 
and  say  that  the  lineaments  and  the  ex- 
pression are  not  noble  and  dignified. 
And,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  Mattio  is 
worthy  of  these  adjectives.  A  lifelong 
trapper,  he  is  said  never  to  have  "lifted" 
another  man's  traps,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
taken  much  trouble  to  bring  fur  to  others 
found  by  him  in  their  traps  and  in  dan- 
ger of  spoiling. 

With  a  sweet,  low  voice  and  modest 
demeanor,  one  would  never  suppose,  as 
he  stands  quietly  apart  and  watches  the 
performances  of  the  younger  men  and 
listens  to  their  often  vaunting  narratives, 
that  he  was  once  the  most  famous  hunter 
of  his  time.  It  was  Mattio  who,  on  a 
dare  from  his  uncle,  crept  into  a  swamp 
and  slapped  a  sleeping  bull  moose  on  the 
rump  with  a  triumphant  " Chiglahsa  !" 
("Get  out  of  here!")  Good,  honest  old 
Mattio  Jeremy,  my  hat  is  off  to  you  as 
a  man  worthy  of  all  honor!  And  I 
honor  Steffanson,  scandalized  at  the  pros- 
pect of  missionaries  disturbing  his  happy 
blond  Eskimos. 

But  look  who  come  here — Lou  Har- 
low and  Sam  Clode,  par  noblle  fratrum, 
with  paddle  or  pole  or  birchen  horn ; 
Lou,  half  white;  Sam,  pure  Micmac. 
And  so  they  differ,  Sam  a  wonder  in 
unknown  country,  sensitive,  easy  to  take 
offence  and  sulk,  a  wizard  in  white  wa- 
ter ;  Lou  never  sulking,  ever  pleasant 
and   honest,   like   Sam   in   that.      I   have 
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known  both  to  be  in  solitary  juxtaposi- 
tion with  forty-overproof  and  touch  it 
not ;  can  more  be  said  ?  And  yet  they 
both  love  it,  and  often  their  last  cent 
will  go  for  it,  greatly  to  their  disad- 
vantage, for  sportsmen  in  the  long  run 
prefer  guides  who  steer  clear  of  alcohol. 
Another  contrast,  due  to  race:  Sam, 
the  pure-blood,  not  much  of  a  word- 
maker  ;  Lou,  a  boaster.  Both  good  hunt- 
ers; Lou  is  considered,  on  his  record  of 
successes,  the  premier  moose  man  of  this 
province.  Again,  to  their  honor  be  it 
said,  both  these  Indians  are  hard-work- 
ing men  in  the  woods  and  never  shirk. 
To  recapitulate,  the  Indian  is  a  child. 

In  judging  him  that  is  never 

to  be  forgotten. 

And  now  a  few  do's  and 

don'ts. 

Advice  to  Sportsmen 

When  in  doubt  treat  your 
guide  like  a  human  being. 

Consult  him  from  the  start, 
even  in  making  up  the 
grub  stake;  it  flatters  him 
and  you  may  learn  some- 
thing. 

Plan  the  next  day's  program 
with  him,  and  remember 
that  he  is  carrying  the  ca- 
noe and  not  you,  and  that 
it  is  hard  work  in  warm 
weather. 
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If  any  habit  needs  correction,  do  it  as 
as  near  the  start  as  possible,  but  in  a 
tactful,  frank  way. 

Don't  wait  until  your  guide  has  turned 
in  and  is  rapidly  moving  into  dream- 
land before  asking  him  to  go  down  to 
the  spring  for  water. 

Don't  ask  your  guide  to  break  the  game 
or  fisheries  laws,  or  encourage  him  to 
take  a  wee  drappie  too  much  heather- 
dew. 

Make  a  chum  of  him  and  you  will  be 
rewarded. 

Advice  to   Guides 

The  guide  who  drinks  the  least,  chews 
the  least  and  swears  the  least  is  apt 
to  be  the  most  popular  guide.  It  is 
true  that  Mark  Twain  asserted  that 
profanity  was  only  the  misuse  of  pro- 
fane words,  but  better  be  on  the  safe 
side.  As  to  chewing  tobacco,  it  is  a 
filthy  habit,  and  most  sportsmen  ob- 
ject to  it.  Avoid  indecent  stories; 
leave  them  to  the  sportsmen,  and  here's 
hoping  that  you  will  hear  few  of  them 
at  that. 

Be  cleanly  in  person  and  neat  in  habits. 
Keep  your   hair  cut  short,   and  wash 


A  GUIDE    HAS   TO    BE   A    HANDY    MAX 


MATTIO   JEREMY,    MICMAC  AND   KING 
OF   STILL   HUNTERS 

your  hands  with  a  good  deal  of  noise 
before  cooking,  and  be  sure  the  party 
sees  you  do  it;  it  makes  a  good  im- 
pression. Don't  be  a  dude  in  your 
dress,  but  don't  wear  clothes  that  are 
ragged  or  filthy,  otherwise  you  will 
offer  a  sorry  contrast  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  forest. 

When  you  go  out  with  a  new  em- 
ployer study  him  carefully,  so  as  to 
know  how  to  manage  him.  He  may 
be  a  man  who  doesn't  like  either  to 
talk  much  or  to  hear  your  chatter; 
in  which  case  don't  butt  in  too  often 
with  remarks  about  the  weather.  If 
he  evidently  likes  to  talk  about  him- 
self (there  are  such  people!)  encour- 
age him  by  a  judicious  "Gracious!" 
or  other  exclamation  of  admiration. 
If  he  wants  tales  of  the  woods  you 
have  all  your  own  experience  and  that 
of  all  your  friends  at  your  disposal. 
And  then  there  is  your  imagination  to 
help  out. 

You  have  an  easy  task  if  you  are  tactful, 
for  every  man  is  predisposed  to  ideal- 
ize his  guide,  as  he  is  his  dentist  or  his 
make  of  automobile. 

Don't  be  impatient  if  your  sportsman 
shows  some  peculiarities  that  you  don't 
like  or  can't  sec  the  reason  for.  On 
the  contrary,  encourage  them  if  you 
can,  for  a  man's  idiosyncrasies  and 
even  prejudices  are  dear  to  his  heart. 


THE    NORTH    WOODS    GUIDE 
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Don't  try  to  make  his  character  over 
in  a  fortnight. 

Remember  one  thing  always:  four  times 
out  of  five  your  man  is  enjoying  a 
short  and  much-needed  vacation,  every 
moment  of  which  is  precious  to  him. 
It  is  your  duty  above  all  things  else 
to  help  make  him  have  the  time  of  his 
life.  This  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
kindness,  but  it  is  your  business,  your 
bread  and  butter. 

If  your  man  is  unreasonable  in  his  de- 
mands, either  suffer  in  silence  or  talk 
with  him  openly  and  frankly,  and  if 
you  get  no  redress,  grin  and  bear  it, 
but  never  go  out  with  that  man  again. 
Above  all  things  never  sulk;  it  is  al- 
most as  bad  in  a  guide  as  in  a  wife, 
and   that's  saying  a  whole  lot! 

Never  break  the  game  or  fishing  laws, 
and  do  your  best  to  prevent  your  man 
doing  so.  He  will  respect  you  the 
more  for  it.  Restrain  the  fish-hog, 
and  when  he  has  taken  as  many  nice 
ones  as  any  reasonable  man  needs  just 
say  that  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of 
the  Guides'  Association  allow  no  more. 


In  camp  be  orderly  and  methodical. 
Don't  throw  the  paddles  down  any- 
where, but  stand  them  up  out  of  the 
way.  Don't  unload  the  duffle  right  in 
the  path  to  the  tents;  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  range  them  in  a  row  at  one  side. 
Pack  the  baskets  methodically,  and 
don't  put  dried  currants  together  with 
photographic  films. 

Learn  the  eating  habits  of  your  man  as 
soon  as  possible,  how  he  likes  his  tea 
or  coffee,  whether  he  is  a  sweettooth 
or  likes  much  or  little  salt,  etc. 

Be  attentive  but  not  officious.  Point  out 
to  your  man  everything  you  see  in 
travel,  and  try  to  look  as  if  you  were 
having  a  grand  time  yourself,  even  if 
you  aren't.  "Laugh,  and  the  world, 
etc." 

Lastly,  try  to  learn  as  much  about  the 
birds  and  flowers  and  animals  as  you 
can,  for  your  man  will  be  asking  you 
about  them,  and  most  guides  are  rather 
ignorant  of  these  things  that  they 
ought  to  know  most  about. 

And  so  good-bye,  North  Woods  guides, 
my  chums  and  betters,  I  love  you! 


■'■A  ^2$~< 


A  Feature  of  November  OUTING  will  be  an  un- 
usual series  of  Wild  Animal  Photographs — flash-light 
and  daylight— by  M.  M.  Stierle  and  C.  W.  Aeppler. 


THE  photographs  on  this  and  on  the  facing  page  present  rather  unusual  views  of  two 
of  our  finest  big  game  animals.  The  caribou  were  taken  in  Alaska  from  a  motor- 
boat.  The  sheep  photographs  are  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Crall,  of  New  York  City.  They 
were  taken  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  range. 
The  cover  design  of  this  issue  and  the  frontispiece  are  also  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Crall. 
There  are  many  sheep  and  goats  in  the  park,  carefully  protected  throughout  the  year, 
but  they  are  usually  on  the  highest  and  most  difficult  peaks  during  the  summer. 


Photos  by  Emit  E.  Ilurja,  S 
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Photographs  by  H.  E.  Crall 
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How  Courts  and  Climate  Have  Conspired  to  Carry  Most  of  the 
Important  Championships  to  the  Western  Coast 


INCE  1912,  when  eight  out 
of  fourteen  American  national 
championships,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  of  the  sec- 
tional events,  were  wTon  by 
California  racquet  wielders, 
the  tennis  world  has  been  asking  itself 
the  reason  that  so  disproportionate  a 
share  of  the  honors  should  go  to  so  re- 
mote a  corner  of  the  country.  That  the 
remarkable  1912  record  of  the  Western- 
ers was  not  a  flash  in  the  pan  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  their  winnings  in  1913 
were,  if  anything,  even  more-  sweeping 
than  for  the  previous  season,  while  the 
present  indications  are  favorable  for  a 
continuation  of  their  successes  on  an  al- 
most equal  scale  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years  to  come. 

This  condition — that  of  so  large  a 
number  of  championships  going  to  one, 
and  that  not  a  metropolitan  section — is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  outdoor  sport  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  not  only  the  tennis  enthusiasts  of 
the  Eastern  States,  but  of  the  West  as 
well,  should  engage  in  speculation  re- 
garding the  reason  therefor.  Here  is  the 
way  one  typically  California!!  journal 
accounted  tor  last  season's  successes  of 
the  players  from  the  Golden  State: 

"The  skill  of  the  California  tennis 
player  is  a  heritage  of  the  days  of  '49. 
The  true  and  steady  eye  of  the  grandsire 
that  squinted  down  the  barrel  of  the 
Winchester  has  been  passed  down  the 
grandson  to  following  the  elusive  flight 
of  the  caroming  india  rubber;  the  arm 
that  the  one  turned  to  whipcord  in  driv- 
ing the  pick  has  been  given  the  other  to 

[32] 


wield  the  racquet ;  the  nerve  and  endur- 
ance of  the  man  who  fought  Indians  and 
prospected  the  Sierras  for  gold  have  been 
vouchsafed  his  descendant  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  court.  With  the  blood  of 
the  pioneer  in  his  veins,  the  courage  of 
the  pioneer  in  his  heart,  nurtured  in 
California  sunshine,  and  sustained  by  the 
California  spirit,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  the  young  athlete  of  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  slope  should  fail  to  win  the 
championship  in  anything  he  enters." 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  the  inference 
from  the  above  appears  to  be  that  the 
California  youth,  as  a  result  of  his  pio- 
neering forebears  and  a  salubrious  cli- 
mate, brings  a  better  physical  equipment 
to  his  outdoor  sports  than  does  the  East- 
erner, and  that  this  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  his  tennis  successes.  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  this  argument  seri- 
ously advanced  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Unfortunately — as  far,  at  least,  as  tennis 
is  concerned — the  contention  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  While  it  is  true 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cham- 
pions of  the  last  twenty-five  }7ears  have 
been  native  sons,  and  that  several  of 
them  have  been  of  unusual  physique,  the 
fact  remains  that  most  of  them  have  been 
rather  under  than  over  the  average 
strength  of  outdoor  athletes,  and  that  in 
this  respect  their  average  is  probably  be- 
low that  of  the  winners  of  the  most 
prominent  Eastern  championships  for  the 
same  period. 

Will  Taylor  and  the  clever  Hardy 
brothers,  who  shared  between  them  most 
of  the  early  Pacific  Coast  championships, 
were  all  of  slight  physique  and  little  en- 
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durance,  and  the  practically  unbeaten 
George  Whitney,  who  was  supreme  for 
several  years  in  the  later  90's,  gave  up 
the  game,  an  invalid,  in  1901.  Of  the 
present-day  players,  McLoughlin  and 
Long  are  both  of  good  size  and  strength, 
but  Bundy  and  Griffen  are  much  below 
the  average  height,  while  the  former  has 
won  his  honors  under  the  handicap  of 
spectacles    and    a    digestion    which    has 


forced  his  retirement  from  nearly-won 
tournaments  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
William  Johnston,  the  brilliant  junior 
who  signalized  his  entry  into  national 
tennis  by  winning  last  year's  Longwood 
title,  is  so  slight  that,  in  spite  of  his 
wiriness  and  activity,  he  gives  an  impres- 
sion almost  of  frailness.  Plainly  we 
shall  have  to  go  farther  than  their  "heri- 
tage of  strength   from   the  men  of   '49" 


MC  LOUGHLIN    AND    JONES    VERSUS    BELL    AND    BUNDY    IN    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 
DOUBLES    CHAMPIONSHIP   AT   LONG    BEACH 
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the  beginning  of  william  johnston's  swift 
serve.  Johnston's  hitting  in  tennis  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  fitzsimmons  in 
boxing  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
every  ounce  of  his  body  is  brought  in 


daily  in  the  game  of  a  young- 
ster. As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  all  the  California 
juniors  play  from  three  to 
five  times  a  week,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  show  great  im- 
provement the  following 
spring  as  the  result  of  their 
winter's  work.  The  veterans 
usually  average  about  once  a 
week  during  the  winter,  and 
are  satisfied  if  they  are  in  as 
good  form  at  the  beginning 
of  May  as  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  Sep- 
tember. 

I  doubt  if  McLoughlin  or 
Bundy  averaged  over  one 
practise  a  week  this  last  win- 
ter, though  such  indefatigable 
youngsters  as  Strachan,  Grif- 
fen,  Johnston,  and  Fottrell 
probably  played  two  or  three 
times  as  often.  For  mature 
and  developed  players  like 
the  doubles  champions,  I 
question  very  much  if  an 
average    of    more    than    one 


to  account  for  the  tennis  prowess  of  the 
Californians. 

Probably  the  reason  oftenest  assigned, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  for  the 
high  class  of  California  tennis  is  the 
opportunity  for  all-the-year-round  prac- 
tise that  is  possible  in  this  state.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  has  been  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  coast 
players,  though  I  question  the  popular 
idea  that  it  is  the  most  important  one. 
From  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of 
October  it  is  an  exceptional  California 
season  in  which  tennis  cannot  be  played 
every  day  of  the  six  months,  while  for 
the  remaining  half  year  of  so-called  rainy 
reason  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  an 
average  of  over  one  day  a  week  is  so 
inclement  as  to  make  practise  impossible. 

This  makes  it  quite  practicable  for  the 
player  who  so  desires,  providing  onlj  he 
has  the  time,  to  r;irn  the  form  in  which 
he  ends  one  season  over  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  Light  once-a-week  practise 
is  usually  enough  to  allow  one  to  "hold 
even,"  and  twice  a  week  or  oftener  is  not 
unlikely  to  work  an  improvement,  espe 


PECK  GRIFFEN  ABOUT  TO  PLAY  il  IS 
FAVORITE  SHOT — A  SLOW  BUT  WELL 
PLACED     DRIVE     AT     THE     FEET     OF    A 

RUNNING   IN    SI'.K\  EB 
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LOOKING   ACROSS   THE    COURTS   OF   THE 

LOS    ANGELES    COUNTRY    CLUB,    AMONG 

THE  FASTEST   IN   CALIFORNIA 

practise  a  week  during  a 
winter  following  a  hard 
summer  season  would  not 
have  a  tendency  to  take  much 
of  the  "edge"  off  their  games, 
if  not  to  result  in  actual 
staleness. 

Winter  play  on  the  coast 
is  most  active  in  Southern 
California,  where,  although 
all  the  championship  events 
are  held  in  the  summer,  only 
a  lesser  aggregate  of  tourna- 
ments is  held  in  the  latter 
reason  than  during  the  cooler 
months.  Between  the  tour- 
ist hotels  and  country  clubs, 
there  are  usually  one  or  more 
open  events  scheduled  for 
every  month  of  the  winter, 
and  the  practise  for  these  is 
another  incentive  for  off-sea- 
son play. 

Just  how  much  of  an  ad- 
vantage this  all-the-year 
practise  is  to  the  Californian 
is  difficult  to  determine.  To 
offset  it,  the  Easterner  has, 
in  some  instances,  a  chance 
to  keep  up  his  game  on  a  cov- 
ered court,  though  this  is 
hardly  equal  in  its  effect  on 
his  form  to  playing  month  in 


and  month  out,  as  may  the  Westerner. 
That  the  covered  court  has  not  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Eastern  tennis  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the 
indoor  champions  has  ever  won  the  na- 
tional All-Comers'  title  at  Newport,  al- 
though Touchard  has,  with  Little,  at- 
tained to  premier  honors  in  the  doubles. 
Everything  considered,  then,  a  certain 
advantage  would  appear  to  accrue  to  the 
Californian  from  his  twelve-months-long 
season,  this  varying  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  player  avails  himself 
of  winter  practise  to  improve  his  game. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  how- 
ever, that  its  principal  effect  is  upon  the 
juniors,  who,  almost  living  upon  the 
courts  at  all  seasons  as  they  do,  forge 
ahead  throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the 
veterans,  as  I  have  mentioned,  hardly  ex- 
pect  to   do   more   than   "hold  even"   by 


MC  LOUGHLIN  AND  BUNDY  AT  THE  NET,  MC  LOUGH- 
LIN  ABOUT  TO  "WIND-UP"  FOR  ONE  OF  HIS  LIGHT- 
NING SMASHES.  BUNDY  PLAYS  THE  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE "REVERSE"  TWIST  OF  ANY  PLAYER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  IS  A   HEADY  DOUBLES  MAN 
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winter  practise,  and  this  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  their  sweeping  victories  in 
the  East. 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  op- 
portunity for  all-the-year-round  practise 
should  be  credited  with  bringing  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  California 
youngsters  into  the  near  -  championship 
class  at  a  very  early  age,  rather  than 
with  the  actual  making  and  maintaining 
of  champions.  McLoughlin  would,  I 
think,  as  far  as  practise  is  concerned,  con- 
tinue to  improve  from  now  on  quite  as 
rapidly  living  in  New  York  as  in  San 
Francisco,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that, 
after  such  seasons  as  he  and  Williams 
went  through  in  1913,  winter  rest  would 
be  likely  to  do  him  more  good  than  win- 
ter practise. 

Asphalt's  the  Answer 

What  then,  if  winter  practise  is  re- 
jected as  an  insufficient  reason  to  account 
for  the  class  of  California  tennis,  is  left 
to  consider  ?  What  seems  to  me  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  factor:  the  hard 
court.  By  "hard"  court,  I  mean  not  the 
ones  of  clay  or  gravel  to  which  that  name 
is  often  applied  in  sections  where  turf 
predominates,  but  the  court  of  asphalt  or 
cement,  a  construction  which,  while  oc- 
casionally found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  in  general,  and  I  might  almost 
say  exclusive,  use  in  California.  I  make 
this  distinction  for  the  reason  that,  while 
the  clay  or  gravel  or  crushed-rock  court 
may  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  fast  as  that 
of  asphalt  or  cement,  it  is  not,  any  time 
after  it  has  commenced  to  cut  up  under 
hard  play,  nearly  as  true,  and  accuracy 
seems  to  me  quite  as  great  a  factor  as  a 
sharp  rebound  in  making  it  possible  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  a  game. 

In  designating  the  hard  court  as  the 
principal  factor  in  the  development  of 
California  tennis,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  not  necessarily  recommending 
it  as  more  desirable  than  the  court  of  turf 
or  clay.  Its  unyielding  surface  has,  in- 
deed, many  drawbacks,  not  the  least 
among  which  is  its  murderous  effect  on 
feet,  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  espe- 
cially hard  on  the  intermittent  practiser 
whose  soles  are  not  armored  with  the 
quarter-inch  or  more  of  calloused  cuticle 


that  is  necessary  to  insure  immunity  from 
blisters.  Reflecting,  also,  all  the  heat 
that  is  not  absorbed,  its  glare  is  scarcely 
less  trying  to  the  eyes  than  is  its  hardness 
to  the  feet. 

As  far  as  attractiveness  of  surround- 
ings and  the  "softer"  pleasures  of  play 
are  concerned,  the  simmering  blankness 
of  a  California  asphalt  court  in  midsum- 
mer is  to  the  velvet  verdancy  of  the  turf 
of  Longwood  or  Newport  as  a  sun-baked 
desert  to  a  woodland  dell.  From  June 
to  September  many  of  the  California 
courts  are  so  hot  for  two  or  three  hours 
around  mid-day  that  it  is  actually  pain- 
ful to  play  upon  them  except  in  very 
heavy-soled  shoes,  while  a  couple  of  pairs 
of  thick  woolen  socks  are  indispensable  to 
all  but  the  most  foot-hardened  denizen 
of  the  asphalt.  Familiarity  has  bred 
contempt  for  these  hardships  in  the  Cali- 
fornian,  however,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  what  might  be  called  his  "joy 
of  play" — the  exhilaration  of  the  hard- 
fought  match  which  renders  the  contest- 
ants oblivious  to  everything  in  the  world 
save  the  game  itself — is  as  great,  in  spite 
of  the  "rigors"  of  the  asphalt,  as  that  of 
any  player  on  the  best-kept  of  turfs. 

Although  courts  of  turf  and  of  clay 
and  gravel  are  to  be  found  in  practically 
every  country  of  the  world — tennis  is 
easily  the  most  universally  played  of  all 
outdoor  games — I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  California  is  the  only  place 
wThere  it  is  in  general  use.  At  some  of 
the  fazendas  of  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  Brazil,  tennis  is  occasion- 
ally played  upon  the  smooth  cement 
coffee-drying  floors,  and  in  the  antipo- 
dean island  of  Tasmania  the  clubs  of 
Launceston  and  Hobart  hold  their  tour- 
naments on  asphalt  for  the  reason  that 
the  excessive  humidity  of  that  climate 
often  makes  it  impossible  to  get  upon 
turf  or  clay  for  wTeeks  at  a  time. 

In  other  foreign  countries  the  asphalt 
or  cement  court  crops  up  only  sporadi- 
cally, and  is  usually  regarded  as  more 
or  less  of  a  curiosity.  In  California, 
however,  its  use  is  practically  imperative. 
Turf  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the 
same  cause  is  responsible  for  the  speedy 
breaking  up  of  the  surfaces  of  even  the 
best-cared-for  clay  or  crushed-rock  courts 
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JOHNSTON    AND    GRIFFEN    AT    THE   RECEIVING    END 

OF  A  GAME  OF  DOUBLES.      THE  ALERT  POSE  OF  THE 

FORMER   IS   CHARACTERISTIC 


under  the  first  two  or  three  games  of 
hard  play.  The  first  experimental  hard 
courts,  built  thirty  years  ago,  proved  easy 
to  care  for,  and  at  the  same  time  served 
greatly  to  speed  up  the  pace  of  play. 
There  were  complaints  at  first,  but  in 
time  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  glare,  feet 
were  hardened  against  blisters,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  Spartan  California 
game  of  the  present  day  were  laid. 

All  the  early  hard  courts  of  California 
were  of  asphalt,  and  in  and  about  San 
Francisco  that  material  has  continued  in 
uninterrupted  favor  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  Southern  California,  however, 
cement  began  to  be  experimented  wTith 
about  1895.  The  first  courts  of  this 
class,  laid  down  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  cement  sidewalk,  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory no  less  on  the  score  of  the  uncertain 
footing  afforded  than  from  their  blind- 
ing glare.  A  slight  roughening  of  the 
surface  remedied  the  former  defect,  and 
the  use  of  a  specially  made  green  stain 
seemed  to  promise  for  a  while  to  obviate 
the   latter  difficulty. 

Time  proved,  however,  that  any  stain 


or  coloring  matter  of  a  per- 
manent character  had  a  ten- 
dency to  polish  to  great 
smoothness  under  use,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  ten- 
dency of  cement  to  develop 
cracks,  finally  swung  South- 
ern California  back  into  line 
for  asphalt.  All  the  recently 
constructed  courts  are  of  that 
material,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  another  year  or 
two  it  will  be  in  exclusive 
use  for  all  the  California 
tournaments. 

Turning  now  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  asphalt  over  turf 
as  a  practise  court:  the  most 
salient  of  these  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  speed  and  accuracy — 
the  latter  itself  reacting  to 
increase  speed — and  speed  or 
pace  is  the  very  line  along 
which  the  advance  of  mod- 
ern tennis  has  taken  place. 
The  game  of  to-day  is  essen- 
tially one  of  pace — pace  of 
hand,  pace  of  foot,  and  pace 
of  mind — and  the  fastest-hit- 
ting, fastest-moving,  and  fastest-thinking 
player  is  the  one  who  is  doing  most  of 
the  winning.  The  asphalt  encourages, 
even  impels,  pace,  whereas  turf — and 
especially  imperfect  turf — may  put  a  pre- 
mium on  hesitation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  quicker  rebound 
from  the  hard  surface  forces  the  defen- 
sive player  to  quicker  movement  and 
more  subtle  anticipation  in  order  to  reach 
and  return  the  ball,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  a  ball  may  be  re- 
bounded more  sharply  encourages  the  of- 
fensive player  to  strive  the  harder  for 
the  net  position  from  which  such  a  win- 
ning stroke  may  be  played.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  even  approximate 
figures  except  through  a  long  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  pairs  of  players 
contending  against  each  other  on  both 
kinds  of  courts,  but  the  fact  that  a  ball 
volleyed  upon  asphalt  has  a  tendency  to 
"shoot"  rather  than  to  "hang,"  as  from 
turf,  must  make  net  play  upon  the 
former  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  more 
effective  than  on  the  latter.  This  ad- 
vantage, however,  is  slightly  offset  by  the 
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increased  effectiveness  of  the  offensive 
back-court  shot  that  is  made  possible  by 
the  truer  rebound  from  the  asphalt. 

The  absolute  trueness  of  the  hard 
court  is,  perhaps,  its  one  greatest  advan- 
tage over  turf.  Tennis  on  asphalt  is  a 
game  of  precision;  on  turf  it  is  a  game 
of  chance,  the  extent  of  the  "chance"  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
every  properly  constructed  asphalt  court 
has,  as  far  as  affecting  the  rebound  of  a 
ball  is  concerned,  a  perfect  surface. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  world's 
famous  courts  approximate  this  condi- 
tion, and  this  obtains  only  when  they 
are  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  care- 
taker. From  the  moment  the  first  dash 
is  made  across  them,  depressions  begin 
to  multiply,  each  one  of 
which  may  be  sufficient  to 
deflect  a  ball  and  spoil  a 
stroke.  This  deflection  need 
not  be  a  great  one  to  prove 
fatal;  in  fact,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  insidious 
side-bounce  of  half  an  inch 
or  so  ruins  the  execution  of 
more  strokes  than  does  the 
broad  break  that  is  appre- 
ciable to  the  eye.  An  inch 
of  variation  in  the  ball's 
point  of  impact  with  the 
racquet,  even  if  it  does  not 
spoil  the  return  entirely,  is 
pretty  sure  to  alter  its  di- 
rection by  enough  to  make 
it  either  an  "out"  or  an 
easy  "kill." 

This  uncertainty  of  the 
rebound,  be  it  great  or 
small — and  there  are  no 
courts  so  perfect  that  it  is 
negligible  —  must  have  the 
effect  of  inclining  the  turf- 
court  player,  whether  he 
realizes  it  or  not,  to  a  wait- 
ing game.  Doubt  begets 
hesitation,  and  it  is  this 
doubt  regarding  the  possi- 
ble variation  of  the  re- 
bounding ball  from  its  nor- 
mal path  that  makes  the 
turf  player  slower  in  his 
advance  upon  the  ball  than 
is    the    hard  -  court    player. 


This  would  have  been  of  little  moment 
in  the  slow-paced  game  of  a  decade  ago, 
when  the  principal  off-the-ground  stroke 
was  the  "Lawford,"  which  was  given  its 
spin  by  a  lift  at  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
bound. As  often  as  not,  indeed,  one  had 
to  retreat  from  the  ball  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  fall  low  enough  to  get  a  "grip" 
upon  it  in  the  lift. 

The  modern  drive,  with  its  tremen- 
dous "top,"  which  should  never  be  made 
later  than  the  zenith  of  the  rebound,  and 
may,  on  a  true  court,  be  played  almost 
from  a  half  volley,  is  invariably  delivered 
by  stepping  forward  toward  the  ball. 
With  the  old  Lawford,  one's  eye  could 
follow  the  ball  for  an  appreciable  space 
after  it  rose  from  the  court,  and  was  thus 
often  able  to  make  allowance  for  a  faulty 
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MCLOUGHLIN  ABOUT  TO  PLAY  HIS 
FAMOUS  "hook,"  a  wristy  shot 
USED  ON  SHORT  LOBS  WHICH  HOES 
BACK  AT  AN  EXTREMELY  SHARP  ANGLE 

rebound.  Lashing  into  the  modern 
drive,  one  can  only  gauge  the  probable 
direction  of  its  rebound  by  its  line  of 
flight  through  the  air,  for  his  eye  leaves 
it  before  it  strikes  the  ground.  In  this 
instance,  though  the  player  may  calculate 
to  a  nicety  where  his  racquet  should  meet 
I  he  ball  from  a  normal  rebound,  the 
slightest  variation  finds  him  unprepared 
and  a  faulty  stroke  is  the  result. 

And  right  here  is  where  the  two  courts 

begin  to  exercise  their  diverse  influences 

upon    the   games  of  those   who   use   them. 

The  asphalt  player,  knowing  that,  with 
proper  allowances  for  any  cut  or  twist 
that  may  be  on  the  ball,  it  is  absolutely 


sure  to  continue  on  the  rebound  in  the 
same  direction  that  it  pursues  before 
striking,  steps  in  and  plays  it  with  the 
same  confidence  that  he  serves.  The 
turf  player,  influenced — possibly  uncon- 
sciously— by  the  memory  of  strokes 
ruined  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  plays 
the  ball  less  confidently  and,  probably, 
less  effectively. 

I  must  confess  to  theorizing  a  bit  in 
the  latter  particular,  and  will  doubtless 
be  reminded  that  Williams,  Clothier, 
and  a  half-dozen  others  of  the  Easterners 
are  stronger  in  the  back  court  than  Mc- 
Loughlin  or  Johnston.  This  is  doubtless 
true,  though  I  believe  another  season  or 
two  will  show  that  the  Californians  are 
better  back-court  players  than  they  are 
generally  credited  with  being  in  the  East. 
I  have,  for  instance,  heard  McLough- 
lin's  ground  strokes  characterized  as 
weak,  which  they  most  certainly  are  not. 
McLoughlin,  Johnston,  Long,  Strachan, 
and  several  of  the  California  juniors  are 
hard  and  fairly  steady  drivers,  and  this 
department  of  their  games  could  only  be 
characterized  as  weak  when  compared  to 
their  unusual  strength  at  the  net. 

They  are  open  to  criticism,  I  think, 
rather  on  the  score  of  under-rating  the 
value  of  ground  strokes  than  because  of 
their  inability  to  execute  them  effectively 
— something  wThich  their  Eastern  tourna- 
ment experience  is  already  having  a  tend- 
ency to  correct.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  Easterners  will  average  stronger 
in  the  back  court  than  the  Californians, 
I  wTould  incline  to  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  former,  having  a  sounder 
conception  of  the  value  of  an  all-round 
game,  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  ground  strokes,  rather 
than  that  the  modern,  heavily  topped 
drive,  either  fore  or  back-hand,  cannot  be 
played  more  effectively  upon  asphalt  than 
turf. 

In  the  matter  of  footing  it  is  probable 
that  a  further  advantage  is  to  be  checked 
up  to  the  credit  of  asphalt.  Properly 
shod,  one  may  turn  in  his  tracks  upon  a 
court  of  that  material  without  slipping 
or  sliding.  On  turf  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible without  spikes,  against  the  use 
of  which — on  account  of  their  effect 
upon  the  court — there  seems  to  be  a 
growing     and      well-founded     prejudice. 
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The  quick  recovery  incidental  to  a  sure 
footing  is  of  great  help,  both  in  the  back 
court  and  at  the  net,  the  latter  position 
probably  profiting  rather  more  than  the 
former. 

In  changing  from  asphalt  to  turf,  of 
course,  the  player  who  has  developed  his 
game  upon  the  former  is  subject  at  once 
to  the  slowing-down  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  handicap  being  the  greater  be- 
cause of  unaccustomed  conditions.  The 
execution   of   his   ground   strokes   cannot 


but  be  seriously  affected  by  the  change, 
but  the  basic  qualities  of  his  game  nearly 
always  seem  to  survive.  The  quick- 
handedness,  the  quick  -  footedness,  the 
quick-headedness,  and  the  general  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  hard-court-trained 
player  rarely  desert  him  when  he 
changes  to  turf,  and  it  is  to  the  exercise 
of  these  qualities  that  the  success  of  the 
Californians  in  national  and  interna- 
tional tennis  may  be  directly  and  defi- 
nitely traced. 


AN  ELK  TRAGEDY 


By  F.  E.  MARTIN 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


The  Story  a  Spruce   Tree   Told  of  a  Fatal  Fall  Nearly  Half  a 

Century  Ago 


ONE  day,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
an  elk  in  his  fifth  year  on  earth 
browsed  too  near  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  in  the  Crazy  mountains  of 
Montana,  missed  his  footing,  tumbled 
down  three  hundred  feet  and  struck 
upon  his  back  wTith  his  antlers  buried 
upon  either  side  of  a  young  spruce  tree. 

This  strange,  unwitnessed  tragedy, 
with  its  extraordinary  aftermath,  re- 
mained a  secret  sealed  in  the  heart  of 
the  hills  until  last  spring  a  rancher  by 
the  name  or  Or- 
ville  Wright  by 
mere  chance  came 
upon  it. 

The  antler 
points,  the  tree 
rings,  and  other 
bits  of  nature's  si- 
lent evidence  un- 
folded to  the 
woodsman-rancher 
the  story  of  the 
queer  affair.  Per- 
h  a  p  s  his  simple 
language  tells  it 
best: 

"I  found  t  h  e 
curiosity  near  the 
oase   of   the   Crazv 
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mountains  about  forty  miles  from  Liv- 
ingston. The  tree  stood  just  out  from 
the  base  of  a  ragged  mountain  rise  of 
hundreds  of  feet  with  a  ledge  showing 
about  three  hundred  feet  up.  The  body 
of  the  elk  was  gone,  leaving  nothing  but 
enough  of  the  skull  and  antlers  to  show 
that  he  fell  from  the  ledge  and  lit  on  his 
back,  driving  the  antlers  into  the  ground 
about  thirteen  inches. 

"With  my  ax  I  chopped  the  tree  and 
part  of  the  roots  away  at  the  base,  saw- 
ing the  top  of  the 
tree  above  the  ant- 
lers away.  This 
chunk  weighs 
about  140  pounds. 
I  carried  it  upon 
my  back  three 
miles  to  my  horse 
and  pack  mule, 
lugged  it  seven 
miles  on  my  mule 
to  my  wagon,  and 
drove  thirty  miles 
with  it  to  the  rail- 
road. 

"With  a  micro- 
scope I  counted  the 
tree  rings  and 
found  forty.   There 
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are  five  full  points 
and  a  sixth  started 
on  the  antlers,  thus 
making  the  elk  five 
years  old  and  the 
tree  a  mere  sprig 
when  the  animal 
fell  from  the 
mountain  side. 

"Had  the  elk 
been  dead  and  his 
antlers  placed 
around  the  tree  by 
other  animals  or 
the  elements,  the 
two  points  would 
not  have  been  bur- 
ied in  the  ground, 
nor  would  the  tree 
have  formed  itself 
around  the  antlers, 
leaving    them    in 


SIDE   VIEW 


SHOWING   THE 
THE    GROWTH 


EXTENT  OF 


their   natural    posi- 


tion, as  shown  in  the  two  photographs. 

"The    animal    must    have    died    after 

falling   there    because    the    antlers    were 


this 
has   it 


curiosity    of 
in    Omaha, 


'green'  and  there- 
fore strong  enough 
for  a  couple  of 
years  to  permit  the 
tree  to  grow 
around,  instead  of 
breaking  them. 
Had  the  antlers 
been  dry  they 
would  have  been 
broken  by  the  tree. 
"You  will  see 
that  the  tree  roots 
have  twined  about 
the  buried  points 
and  grown  over 
the  points  ex- 
posed." 

Wright    has,    he 

savs,    refused    two 

offers  of  $500   for 

nature.       He    now 

Nebraska,    and   may 


forward  it  from  there  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  at  Washington. 


THE  BUFFALO  TRAIL 

By  CHARLES  BADGER  CLARK,  Jr. 

DEEPLY   the    buffalo    trod    it, 
Beating  it  barren  as  brass. 
Now    the   soft   rain-fingers   sod    it 
Green    to    the   crest   of   the   pass. 
Backward  it  slopes  into  history, 
Forward  it  lifts  into  mystery; 

Here  is  but  wind  in  the  grass. 

Backward  the  millions  assemble, 
Bannered  with  dust  overhead, 
Setting  the  prairie  a-tremble 

Under  the  might  of  their  tread. 
Forward  the  skyline  is  glistening 
And  to  the  range  of  our  listening 

Drifts  not  a  sound  from  the  dead. 


Quick!   or   the   swift  seasons   fade   it. 
Look  on  his  works  while  they  show. 
This  is  the  bison.      He  made  it. 

Thus  say  the  old  ones  who  know. 
This  is  the  bison — a  pondering 
Vague  as  the  prairie  wind  wandering 
(  )ver  the  green  or  the  snow. 


WITH  JOE  AND  THE  WILD 
TURKEYS 

By  FRED  BORTH 

An    Exhibition    of    Skill    of    Woods    and    Water    Among    the 

Ozarks 


a 


OP  in,  I'll  take  you  down 
through  Boyle's  'Cut- 
off.' "  Joe  put  the  long 
paddle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  "John"  boat,  and 
*  ^  picked  up  the  short  one. 
•It  was  on  Current  River,  that  clear, 
swift,  beautiful  stream  in  the  Missouri 
Ozarks.  The  time  was  autumn — No- 
vember— the  last  days  of  that  glorious 
month — the  hunter's  month.  We  had 
just  finished  making  camp.  The  tent 
had  been  hurriedly  pitched,  for  the  day 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close;  some  cane 
brush  had  been  cut  for  a  bed,  and  dry 
sycamore  limbs  thrown  in  the  direction 
of  a  camp-fire  to  be. 

I  was  still  lamenting  some  bad  shots 
on  ducks  made  as  we  were  pushing  up 
the  river  earlier  in  the  day,  and  Joe,  al- 
ways willing  to  please,  was  giving  me 
another  chance  to  get  even.  So  I  grabbed 
my  hunting  coat  and  gun. 

Now  Boyle's  Cut-off  leaves  the  river 
at  the  lower  end  of  Wild  Cat,  circles 
around  the  base  of  a  series  of  high  hills 
and  bluffs  for  a  mile  or  more,  makes  an 
island  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
again  finds  the  parent  stream. 

"We  may  find  a  gang  in  the  reeds  by 
the  ford,"  Joe  continued,  as  he  swung 
the  bow  of  the  boat  around  a  snag  and 
we  entered  the  cut-off. 

A  hundred  yards  away  the  water  was 
churning  against  an  old  snag  that 
seemed  like  some  live  animal  trying  to 
cross  the  stream  as  it  bobbed  up  and 
down  with  the  swift  current.  With 
mill-race  speed  the  water  broke  against  a 
rocky  bluff,  then  eddying,  ran  compla- 
cently for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  as  if 
hunting  for  its  course,  then  again  leaped 
over  a  shoal,  swung  under  an  overhang- 


ing birch,  made  a  bend  and  was  lost  to 
view. 

We  shot  by  the  lunging  snag,  missing 
it  by  a  bare  six  inches.  The  water 
lapped  in  the  boat,  and  I  held  my  breath, 
but  Joe  didn't  seem  to  mind.  Always 
with  his  paddle  on  the  same  side  he 
swung  that  twenty-four  foot  boat  either 
to  right  or  left,  without,  seemingly,  the 
least  effort  or   attention. 

He  seemed  more  interested  in  study- 
ing the  scenery  than  in  duck  hunting, 
as  his  gaze  wandered  from  the  high, 
steep  pine  ridge  on  our  left  to  the  bot- 
tim  of  sycamore  and  birch  on  our  right. 
The  little  things  did  not  escape  his  notice 
either.  Once,  by  catching  hold  of  some 
overhanging  willows,  he  stopped  the  boat 
in  our  ghost-like  progress  to  examine 
some  tracks  in  the  soft  sand  along  the 
bank;  then  barely  missed  a  big  rock  to 
show  me  where  a  muskrat  had  been 
making  a  meal  on  some  mussels. 

But  that  was  Joe,  he  was  hunting  for 
everything  all  the  time.  He  didn't  care 
for  ducks  any  more  than  anything  else. 
Then  he  was  different  from  many  men 
who  go  to  the  woods.  The  large  bags 
of  game  or  the  long  strings  of  fish  didn't 
count  with  him — it  was  how  you  got 
them. 

As  we  glided  silently  along  I  sat  there 
watching  him  and  drinking  in  the 
beauties  of  a  dying  autumnal  day.  A 
killdeer  broke  the  silence  as  it  piped  from 
a  little  sand  bar  and  scurried  down  the 
cut-off,  then  a  gray  squirrel  hopped  on 
a  little  iron  wood  and  I  gripped  my  gun, 
but  saw  Joe's  half-raised  hand. 

"Don't,"  he  cautioned,  "not  now." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  in- 
stead set  the  paddle  softly  into  the  gravel 
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and  checked  the  boat.  Another  time  and 
it  stopped — at  the  head  of  a  swift  shoal. 
A  little  willow-covered  island  divided 
the  cut-off,  and  I  thought  he  was  pon- 
dering which  prong  to  take,  but  he  half- 
turned  on  his  seat  and  seemed  to  be  an- 
swering me  with  his  eyes.  His  gaze 
wandered  from  the  pine  ridge,  crossed 
Capps  Creek  (which  enters  the  cut-off 
here),  and  up  the  long  slope  of  Round- 
hill.  Not  seeming  satisfied,  it  crossed 
the  cut-off,  ranged  up  the  bottom,  and 
back  to  the  pine  ridge  again. 

1  watched  him,  more  interested  than 
ever. 

Down  the  ridge  his  look,  half-dream- 
ingly  it  seemed,  came  again,  but  this  time 
instead  of  crossing  the  creek  came  down 
the  gentle  slope  directly  to  where  we 
were  sitting.  You  have  watched  your 
favorite  pointer  or  setter  at  work  in  the 
field,  how  its  trained  nose  hunts  for  the 
faintest  odor  of  game  when  it  feels  by 
instinct  that  birds  should  be  near. 

I  forgot  all  about  ducks  and  watched 
Joe  as  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
mind.  His  instinct,  I  thought,  nurtured 
by  years  of  training  in  the  woods,  was 
telling  him  something. 

"Seems  likely,"   he  remarked  at  last. 

"What  seems "  but  it  was  as  far 

as  I  got. 

"Great  Caesar,"  I  shouted,  jumping  to 
my  feet.  "Turkeys!  Joe,  wild  tur- 
keys!" 

Wild  turkeys!  The  air  was  full  of 
them!  They  were  coming  from  every- 
where— right  at  us — from  out  of  the 
trees — from  off  the  ground — out  of  the 
saplings.  Flop!  Flop!  Crash!  Crash! 
as  their  strong  wings  flapped  against  the 
small  limbs. 

"Watch  those  three  crossing  the 
river!"  I  shouted.  Five  were  crossing 
the  cut-off  behind  us.  Two — four — six 
I  counted,  making  for  Round  hill  in 
front  of  us.  I  executed  an  Indian  war 
dance — whoops,  yells  and  all — then 
nearly  fell  out  as  Joe  shoved  the  paddle 
in  the  gravel  to  hold  the  boat.  Two 
came  directly  over  us.  Another  was 
coming,  not  twenty  feet  high. 

"You'd  better  take  this  one,"  Joe  re- 
marked, quite  unconcerned.  Take  this 
one — why  sure — yes — that's  what  I  had 
a  gun   for — to  shoot — Bang!  Bang!     I 


could  have  hit  him  with  a  fishing  pole, 
but  not  with  a  good  shotgun. 

"Good  shot,"  said  Joe  sarcastically, 
but  seeing  my  dejected  look  hastened  to 
remark:  "That's  all  right,  we'll  see 
him  later." 

"Did  you  see  me  miss  him?"  I  asked, 
feebly.  It  was  all  I  knew  to  say.  It  had 
all  happened  in  an  instant,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet  again.  Longingly  I 
looked  in  the  direction  they  had  gone. 
Even  now  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  in 
my  fancy  see  them  sail  high  on  to  the 
pine  ridges  and  disappear  in  the  thick 
timber.  Again  I  can  see  Joe  as  he  sat 
there,  and  once  more  his  actions  remind 
me  of  the  favorite  dog  when  the  birds 
are  found — the  shot — the  miss — and  off 
the  trained  fellow  goes  hunting  again, 
but  no  doubt  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
solace  and  disgust. 

Just  so  Joe  paid  no  more  attention 
to  those  turkeys  after  they  left  our  view 
than  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  Why 
should  he  care?  He  knew  he  could  pick 
them  up  again  in  the  morning.  Yes,  I 
now  believe  he  could  have  picked  them 
up  again  a  week  afterwards  (I  did  not 
know  Joe  then  as  I  do  now).  Small 
wonder  then  he  seemed  indifferent  to 
my  entreaties  to  hurry,  but  instead  ex- 
claimed joyfully,  as  if  meeting  an  old 
friend : 

"Well,  here's  my  old  log.  Right  here, 
one  day,  I  saw  an  otter  cross,  and " 

"Hang  your  otter,  Joe,"  I  broke  in, 
"let's  go  after  those  turkeys,  it  won't  be 
light  much  longer." 

"Where'll  we  go,"  he  asked  quiz- 
zically. 

"Why,  right  up  this  pine  ridge,"  hang 
it,  why  didn't  he  hurry? 

"View  might  be  pretty  good  from  the 
top  of  that  hill  this  time  o'  day,"  he 
remarked. 

"Darn  your  view,  man;  if  I  get  an- 
other view  of  that  turkey,  I'll " 

"Miss  him  again  ?"  suggested  Joe. 

"Miss  him  nothing.  I  know  what's 
the  trouble,  been  the  trouble  all  day — 
too  fine  shot — I  got  some  heavier  loads, 
I'll " 

Then  I  looked  at  Joe;  he  was  smiling 
good-naturedly. 

Well,  we  did  climb  that  long,  rough 
ridge.      Joe   was   always    willing.      He 
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would  go  with  you  anywhere.  We  final- 
ly got  to  the  top.  It  had  grown  quite 
dark  by  this  time. 

"We  had  as  well  go  back — that  is,  if 
you  are  ready.  We'll  take  breakfast 
with  these  fellers  in  the  morning,"  he 
finally  remarked  consolingly.  So  we 
started  retracing  our  steps,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  gouging  our  heels 
in  the  rocks,  sliding  and  stumbling 
through  briar  thickets,  over  fallen  logs, 
into  and  out  of  clumps  of  hazel  brush, 
we  came  to  the  boat. 

Picking  up  the  long  paddle,  this  time 
he  sang  out  merrily  as  we  started  up  the 
swift  cut-off:  "All  aboard  for  Compton 
—Wild  Cat— Buffalo— Round  Bay- 
Silver  Shoal — Williams'  Bar — Tunnel 
Bluff — and  all  points  to  the  north — the 
big  four — two,  I  mean — is  now  ready — 
crank  the  John  Armstrong."  He  knew 
every  place  on  the  river,  even  to  the  first 
spring  through  three  counties  far  to  the 
north. 

As  I  said  before,  Joe  didn't  seem  to 
mind,  but  all  I  could  see  was  turkeys, 
wild  turkeys,  big  fellows;  a  thousand 
and  one  schemes  of  how  I  should  have 
done.  Why  didn't  I  shoot  when  they 
first  got  up — they  were  right  against  us. 
Why  didn't  I  see  them  first  before  they 
flew — some  were  in  the  trees  nearly  over 
us.  True  the  early  autumn  frosts  had 
not  brought  all  the  leaves — but  then — 
and  so  on.  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
wild  turkey  of  these  Current  River  hills 
is  no  fool,  but  rather  a  live,  healthy  deni- 
zen of  the  forest — perfectly  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  even  against  the  great 
odds  that  constantly  assail  him.  Left 
alone,  I  probably  would  never  have  seen 
one  of  those  turkeys  again,  but  with 
Joe 

Now  Boyle's  Cut-off  is  not  over  fifty 
feet  wide  at  the  best,  and  some  places 
twelve  or  fifteen.  One  streak  of  light 
from  between  the  leaning  trees  on  either 
bank  shone  down  from  above,  making  a 
dim  path  to  guide  him,  but  that  was 
enough,  for  surely  he  was  a  master  hand 
with  the  ten  feet  of  seasoned  pine  with 
the  steel  tip  on  the  blade  end  with  which 
he  shot  the  boat  along. 

Over  the  shoals  he  took  his  time,  but 
when  he  struck  the  more  quiet  places  (if 
you   could   call   them   such)    full    thirty 


feet  the  boat  leaped  at  each  shove.  Now, 
Joe  was  not  a  physical  marvel,  but  he  was 
strong;  he  was  tall  and  slim,  even  well 
built.  What  strength  was  lacking,  if  in- 
deed any,  was  made  up  by  knowledge 
and  skill.  He  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  each  little  eddy  behind  a  log  or 
boulder.  He  knew  the  currents — how 
best  and  when  to  hit  them.  Often  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  was  thirsty,  let 
the  paddle  drag  alongside  the  boat  and 
lie  down  and  drink,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  current. 

These  feats  were  but  child's  play  to 
him  now — he  had  learned  them  years  ago 
when  the  pine  logs  came  down  the  river 
by  the  thousands,  and  he  was  the  best 
man  with  the  cant-hook  of  Bud  Kennon's 
drive  boys.  Then  later  years  had  found 
him  at  the  oar  blade,  guiding  a  raft  of  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  ties  safely 
over  the  shoals  at  Tunnel  Bluff,  and 
never  once  did  he  put  in  the  deep  eddy 
at  the  lower  end  of  Rapeedes  Bend. 

Again,  hadn't  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
mill  hands  turned  out  one  winter's  night 
to  hunt  the  "drowned  man,"  when  after 
landing  safely  at  the  tie  shute,  the  first 
string  broke'  away  in  the  swift  current — 
and  dollars  were  floating  down  the  river 
— he  swam  to  the  runaway,  tried  to  turn 
her  to  the  bank  with  the  bow  oar,  and, 
failing,  again  leaped  in  the  river  with 
the  snub  rope  in  his  mouth,  swam  to  the 
bank,  and  made  her  safe  to  a  friendly 
birch?  And  hadn't  they,  returning  from 
their  search  an  hour  later,  found  the 
"drowned  man"  at  the  company  store 
warming  before  a  red-hot  stove?  Little 
wonder  then  the  rocks,  riffles  or  snags 
of  Boyle's  cut-off,  dangerous  to  me,  were 
nothing  to  him. 

We  reached  the  eddy  and  turned  for 
the  head  of  the  cut-off.  The  old  snag 
was  still  swimming,  more  ghostly  than 
ever.  We  could  just  make  out  the  river 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  away,  up  hill, 
it  seemed,  the  ripples  fairly  dancing  in 
the  dim  path.  Cross  currents  and  snags 
there  were  many,  but  he  passed  them  all, 
and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  a  few 
moments  more  we  glided  out  on  the 
smooth  breast  of  old  Current,  crossed  the 
river,  and  ran  the  bow  on  the  gravel 
bar. 

"Home,"  I  said. 
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"Home,"  he  returned,  "a  good  camp- 
fire  and  then  some  supper." 

After  supper  he  arranged  the  quilts  on 
the  cane  brush  and  our  bed  was  ready. 

"Just  like  being  at  grandma's,"  he  re- 
marked.    "How  does  a  pipe  strike  you?" 

"Pipe  strikes  me.  Why  didn't  you 
shoot  at  those  turkeys  this  evening?"  I 
couldn't  wait  any  longer. 

He  smiled  for  an  answer,  and  picked 
up  a  cane  switch  as  we  sat  by  the  camp- 
fire.  Cutting  off  one  of  the  smaller 
joints  he  blew  out  the  pith,  and  placing 
the  cane  between  his  lips,  his  hands  over 
the  other  end — Put — Put — Put — Calk 
— Calk — Calk.  "That  ought  to  bring 
them — a  briar  leaf  would  do  as  well." 

We  talked  a  while  and  smoked  a 
while;  watched  the  stars  and  listened  to 
an  old  owl  across  the  river,  then  turned 
in,  for  we  had  come  a  long  ways  that 
day  before  camping. 

"Four  o'clock's  the  time,"  he  said,  by 
way  of  good  night,  and  pulled  the  covers 
over  his  head. 

"All  right,  wake  me  if  I'm  not  up,"  I 
returned.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  there, 
wondering  if  those  turkeys  .wouldn't  be 
at  the  state  line  by  morning,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  river  until  it  finally  lulled  me 
to  sleep. 

Two — four — a  half  dozen  turkeys  I 
have  killed — why  this  isn't  a  turkey — 
I'll  shoot  again — this  gun's  broke — it's 
broad  daylight — I  was  going  turkey 
hunting  to-day — why  didn't  Joe  call  me 
— then  I  was  awake. 

A  camp-fire  was  already  cracking.  Joe 
was  up,  I  could  see  his  shadow  on  the 
tent. 

"Hey,  what  time  is  it  out  there?" 

"A  little  after  four,  better  be  gettin' 
up." 

He  had  already  boiled  a  big  pot  of 
coffee.  It  would  help  to  keep  us  warm, 
he  said,  for  the  morning  was  cold  and 
frosty.  A  light  fog  was  drifting  down 
the  river.  We  warmed  by  that  good 
camp-fire  a  while,  first  our  backs,  then 
our  taces;  and  while  I  cleaned  and  oiled 
my  gun  by  way  of  pastime,  for  it  was 
yet  sometime  till  daylight,  he  put  some 
crackers  in  the  glass  minnow  trap,  and 
walking  out  in  the  boat  the  length  of 
the  chain,  set  it  in  two  feet  of  water. 
The  morning  sun  could  strike  it  fine,  he 


remarked,  and  it  could  be  working  while 
we  wrere  hunting.  Next  he  tied  a  piece 
of  rope  to  the  ring  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat;  it  was  better  than  the  chain,  I  was 
told,  didn't  make  the  noise  when  you 
wanted  to  tie  up.  A  few  more  little  ar- 
rangements and  he  took  a  seat  with  me 
at  the  fire. 

Whirr-r«r,  right  by  us,  hugging  the 
water,  came  the  morning  passenger,  as 
Joe  called  it,  sixty  miles  an  hour,  flying 
as  only  teal  can  fly.  He  looked  after 
them  with  a  happy  smile:  "You  little 
fellers  are  late ;  thought  you  had  all  gone 
down  some  time  ago." 

A  few  minutes  more  then  a  through 
freight,  tipping  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

"Mallards!"  I  exclaimed,  and  grabbed 
my  gun.  "I'm  going  to  shoot  the  lights 
out  of  your  next  train  that  comes  by 
here."  But  Joe  shook  his  head,  with  the 
remark:  "We'd  better  be  gettin'  out 
of  here,"  and  picked  up  the  short,  frost- 
covered  paddle. 

He  shot  us  across  the  river  into  the 
cut-off  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
pine  ridge.  It  wTas  not  yet  light,  and 
our  progress  up  the  hill  was  slow.  I 
followed  him  up,  up  past  big  boulders, 
around  tree  tops,  and  over  the  soft  pine 
needles;  walked  fallen  logs  whenever 
one  lay  in  our  course,  or  hopped  from 
rock  to  rock  as  stepping  stones  until  we 
finally  came  out  on  a  little  flat  on  top 
of  the  ridge. 

I  was  out  of  breath  by  this  time  and 
didn't  need  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  now.  If 
Joe  would  only  stop  and  let  me  blow 
a  little;  but  he  hesitated  only  long  enough 
to  take  in  the  surroundings  as  best  he 
could  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning. 
It  was  growing  lighter — we  must  hurry 
— he  whispered. 

Fifty  yards  farther  he  selected  a  little 
clump  of  briars  and  scrub  oak  bushes 
surrounding  an  old  stump.  As  we  re- 
treated into  this  blind  I  could  just  be- 
gin to  make  out  the  lay  of  the  land.  We 
were  at  the  junction  of  two  ridges,  one 
coming  far  from  the  east  and  forming  a 
letter  T  with  the  pine  ridge  that  fol- 
lowed the  main  direction  of  the  river. 
The  fog  was  rising  from  the  water, 
spreading  far  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  and  up  each  little  hollow  and  val- 
ley that  entered  the  river  from  the  east 
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and  west.  Not  unlike  some  great  white 
lake  it  seemed,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  little  islands  of  green,  as  some  pine- 
clad  bluff  lifted  his  head  far  above  his 
fellows. 

We  had  no  more  than  taken  our 
places,  side  by  side,  when  Put — Put — 
Put — Calk — Calk — Calk — right  at  us, 
just  a  little  to  the  left  where  the  hill 
starts  to  go  down  to  the  valley — then  an 
answer  nearby. 

Joe  smiled.  Say,  have  you  ever  been 
there?  If  you  have  then  you  know.  If 
not,  then,  well,  your  heart  stops  beat- 
ing, a  big  lump  comes  up  in  your  throat, 
and  you  are  afraid  to  even  breathe, 
lest  you  make  a  noise.  You  gently  break 
the  gun — yes,  the  shells  are  there,  all 
right.  What  if  you  missed?  Very 
nearly  wish  you  weren't  there  and  yet 
you  wouldn't  be  away  for  anything — 
yes,  just  like  being  with  the  first  sweet- 
heart. Then,  it  seemed  a  long  time,  Joe 
was  raising  the  cane  to  his  mouth — Put 
—Put— Put— Calk— Calk  —  Calk  —  he 
called,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  A  few 
moments  and  then  an  answer,  this  time 
to  the  right  and  about  the  same  distance 
away.  We  waited  and  after  a 
while 

"Call  again." 

"No,"  he  whispered  back,  "we're  in 
line;  let  them  do  the  calling." 

And  we  did.  Another  time  or  two 
they  called,  and  then  Joe  whispered, 
without  turning  his  head:  "Here  comes 
two;  you  take  the  right  and  I'll  count." 

They  were  crossing  the  ridge  in  front 
of  us,  not  over  twenty  steps  away.  I 
could  see  them  plainly  now,  walking 
slowly,  with  their  long  necks  straight 
out.  The  bead  of  my  gun  was  right  on 
the  butt  of  that  first  fellow's  wing. 
Why  didn't  Joe  count? 

"One — two — three" — our  guns  spoke 
simultaneously.  Two  seconds  more  and 
I  was  pulling  out  handfuls  of  feathers 
and  grabbing  at  a  mass  of  legs  and 
wings. 

Joe  still  sat  by  the  old  stump. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them?  Why, 
man,  you're  bloodier'n  a  stuck  hog." 

But  I  was  too  full  for  utterance  now; 
I  just  sat  there  and  stroked  their  feath- 
ers and  admired  them. 

We   shifted    our   position    a   hundred 


yards  down  the  ridge,  and  sat  down  by 
two  great  black  oaks.  Joe  called  again, 
and  over  a  little  rocky  rise,  seventy-five 
yards  away,  three  long  necks  bobbed. 
Put — Put — Put — Put — they  saw  us  and 
started  diagonally  across  the  ridge,  then 
turned  as  if  undecided  which  way  to 
go.  Joe  took  a  running  shot,  and  an- 
other as  they  left  the  ground,  but  missed. 
I  got  excited — too  sudden  for  me — and 
forgot  to  shove  the  safety  forward.  I 
felt  like  kicking  myself  and  asked  him 
to  do  it  for  me,  but  he  laughed  as  he 
remarked:  "I'll  bet  they  thought  we 
were  about  the  biggest  post  oak  acorns 
they'd  tackled  for  some  time  for  their 
breakfast." 

The  sun  was  up  now.  I  wanted  to 
go  after  the  three,  but  Joe  said  no;  we 
would  take  an  opposite  direction.  He 
took  the  two  turkeys  we  had  killed,  tied 
their  heads  together,  swung  them  across 
his  shoulder,  and  we  started  down  the 
long  ridge. 

Perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  went, 
then  sat  down  on  a  big  boulder  and 
pulled  out  our  pipes.  After  we  smoked 
a  while  I  asked : 

"Did  you  know  there  was  a  gang  of 
turkeys  using  on  Boyle's  Cut-off?" 

He  smiled  and  pointed  to  the  north. 

"Do  you  see  that  old  log  slide  way 
through  yonder  where  the  little  pines  are 
growing  again?  That's  Dark  Bay — 
there's  a  gang  there.  Across  the  river 
and  farther  up,  there  where  it  looks 
smoky;  that's  Peter  Bay — gang  there. 
Then  around  the  bend — you  can't  see 
from  here — is  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek 
— one  there,  too.  One  at  Baginaw  and 
one  at  Bay  o'  Nothin' " 

"Gee!"  I  exclaimed,  "must  be  lots 
of  turkeys  around  here." 

"There'd  be  more  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
blamed  cats  and  foxes  and  crows  and 
hawks,  yes,  and  sometimes  an  eagle — 
them  varmints  get  a  lot  more  turkeys 
than  the  hunters  do." 

''We're  not  going  to  stop  at  this,  are 
we?" 

"No,  we'll  circle  around  on  the  south 
hill  side  now;  it's  warmer  there,  and  we 
may  find  some  feeding." 

Our  long  pine  ridee  sloped  down  on 
the  south  to  Capps  Creek  in  a  series  of 
smaller  ridges,  with  little  "draws,"  Joe 
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called  them,  between.  Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other  we  were  coming  around 
the  big  pine  hill,  a  little  more  than  half 
way  up  on  the  south  side.  The  sun  was 
shining  warm;  there  was  no  need  to 
hurry,  he  remarked,  only  be  careful.  So 
each  little  ridge  we  looked  over  cau- 
tiously. 

We  crossed  another  and  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  next  gentle  slope,  when  Joe 
stopped.  You  have  built  duck  blinds 
along  the  shore  and  turkey  pens  in  the 
woods,  but  here  wTas  a  blind  he  had  se- 
lected, built  by  nature,  that  must  have 
bordered  closely  on  the  ideal.  Years  ago, 
probably  during  some  storm,  one  of  these 
monarchs  of  the  forest  that  had  escaped 
the  timber  man's  ax  had  fallen  up  the 
hill,  and  its  upturned  roots  were  a  mass 
of  clay  and  rocks  as  high  as  a  man's  head. 
In  later  years,  a  younger  brother,  or  per- 
haps the  son,  had  gone  to  rest  on  his 
father's  bosom. 

An  excellent  blind,  indeed.  You  could 
sit  down,  or  rest  on  your  knees,  and  put 
your  gun  through  a  space  of  about  six 
inches  between  the  two  great  logs.  To 
our  right,  we  commanded  a  good  view 
through  the  dead  branches  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  while  in  front  no  underbrush 
obstructed  our  vision  to  the  top  of  the 
gentle  rise,  fifty  feet  away,  excepting  a 
few  scattering  tufts  of  dry  sage  grass, 
which  made  the  scene  only  more  pic- 
turesque. South  we  looked  down  on 
the  little  valley  of  Capps  Creek;  across 
this  and  the  north  side  of  old  Round  hill 
loomed  up  dark  and  cold. 

Joe  took  out  his  cane  and  called,  and 
from  Round  hill  came  an  answer,  clear 
and  distinct.  He  smiled  and  smiled 
again  as  another  came  from  our  own 
hill  two  hundred  yards  or  more  in  front. 

Things  were  getting  interesting  again. 
My,  how  good  it  was  to  be  here,  I 
thought — without  a  sign  of  civilization 
in  sight,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
gang  of  wild  turkeys. 

"Give  it  to  'em  again,  Joe." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "let's  make  them 
think  acorns  is  good  picking  over  here, 
and  we  don't  care  whether  they  come 
or  not." 

He  waited  perhaps  a  half  hour  and 
then  sent  the  call  again. 

Put—Put— Put- Calk— Calk— Calk 


— another  answer,  just  over  the  little 
ridge  in  front  of  us;  and  then  something 
happened  that  made  even  Joe  grip  his 
gun. 

Gobble— Gobble— Gobble— I  didn't 
think  turkeys  gobbled  this  time  of  year; 
but  here  was  an  exception. 

"I'm  going  after  that  old  fellow,  Joe,'J 
I  said,  trying  hard  to  see  something 
through  our  blind. 

"Don't,"  he  whispered,  "you  can't 
crawl  on  those  things  here,  maybe  a 
whole  gang  over  there  pretty  soon." 

We  waited,  waited,  waited;  again  Joe 
didn't  seem  to  mind.  He  was  good  at 
waiting — it  was  one  of  his  strong  points. 

The  call  came  again,  right  over  the 
little  rise,  and  then  the  gobble  once  more 
— we  could  tell  they  were  close  together. 

I  was  feeling  the  lump  in  my  throat 
again,  but  the  warm  sun  gave  me  more 
confidence  than  I  had  had  in  the  early 
morning.  I  looked  at  my  friend.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  something  straight 
ahead. 

I  looked  again,  and  there,  not  over 
twenty  steps  away,  standing  motionless, 
the  long  neck  and  the  blue  head  raised 
high,  was  a  great  black  and  brown  bird, 
a  king  of  all  feathered  fowls  of  the 
forest. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  glanced 
along  the  barrel  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  next  instant — I  hardly  know  how 
he  did  it  so  quickly — Joe  was  over  the 
blind  and  had  passed  the  turkey,  flop- 
ping on  the  ground.  I  jumped  on  top 
of  the  log  in  time  to  see  him  raise  his 
gun.  Bang!  And  then  the  whole  hill- 
side seemed  to  take  wings  and  fly  away. 
I  turned  loose  the  other  barrel,  but  they 
were  too  far  (that  will  always  be  my  ex- 
cuse, anyway). 

Grabbing  my  second  turkey,  I  ran 
over  to  where  Joe  was  standing.  "Get 
any?  Where  did  they  go?  Let's  go 
after  them.  Why  didn't  you  shoot  again? 
you  only  shot  once."  I  was  firing  the 
questions  at  him. 

Taking  a  seat  on  a  rock,  he  pulled 
out  his  pipe,  and  lighting  it  looked  at 
me  m  a  provoking  way  as  he  answered: 

"You  can  (puff)  count  (puff,  puff) 
the  limit  of  the  law  (puff)  on  your  two 
thumbs,"  and  threw  the  match  at  a  big 
dead  gobbler  not  six  feet  away. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOTBALL 

By  HERMAN  P.  OLCOTT  AND  HERBERT  REED 

Illustrated  with  Diagrams 

A  Sound  Attack  Against  Any  Defense 

THE  EQUIPMENT 

A  FOOTBALL  team  without  a  poor  player  or  a  star — without 
a  really  weak  link,  or  a  player  or  pair  of  players  around 
whom  can  be  built  some  special  form  of  game.  This  team  is  made 
up  of  men  who  have  brains,  reasonable  speed,  reasonable  weight 
and  strength,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  team  play  and  that  of 
their  own  positions.  It  is  not  asking  too  much  of  a  theoretical  team 
that  its  substitutes  be  only  slightly  inferior  to  its  regulars — per- 
haps two  or  three  of  the  former  not  inferior  at  all,  but  to  be 
alternated  with  the  regulars  so  as  to  save  wear  and  tear.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  good  individual  headwork,  high  class 
individual  interference,  good  forward  passing  and  good  kicking. 
There  is  no  Dorais,  Brickley,  nor  Mahan  in  the  backfield,  no 
Brown,  Merrillat,  nor  Brooks  in  the  line  of  forwards.  Yet  from 
among  our  merely  good  players  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  may 
rise  in  the  course  of  the  big  game  about  to  be  played.  We  go 
into  battle  with  just  a  good,  all-'round  eleven  which  is  expected 
to  play  good,  all-'round  football  with  the  minimum  of  individual 
and  team  errors. 

THE   PROBLEM 

WITH  such  a  team  to  meet  an  absolutely  strange  eleven  on  a 
strange  field  in  the  final  game  of  the  year  and  win — or  lose 
through  no  mistakes  of  our  own  but  only  through  marked  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  our  opponents  in  the  matter  of  material.  To 
play  sound  football  throughout,  yet  with  plenty  of  variety — 
football  of  what  may  be  considered  as  strictly  the  modern  type; 
football  of  a  type  that  may  be  adopted  by  any  coach  in  the  country 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  In  the  accompanying  diagrams 
there  is,  the  authors  believe,  nothing  ultra-conservative,  nothing 
revolutionary.  The  plays  themselves  and  the  directions  given  for 
their  use  might  well  be  further  developed  to  emphasize  some 
strength  or  cover  some  weakness  in  a  team  adopting  them— a 
team  different  in  that  respect  from  our  theoretical  eleven.  Unlike 
other  teams,  this  one  goes  into  its  big  game  without  the  benefit 
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of  the  report  of  scouts  who  have  been  watching  our  opponents, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  high  school  and  small  college  teams,  so 
that  our  problem  is  very  like  theirs. 


r>»INCE  this  first  article  deals  only 
^%  with  the  attack,  an  attack  pre- 
sumably strong  enough  to  score, 
nothing  will  be  said  of  the  kicking  neces- 
sary to  save  us  when  we  are  checked,  or 
the  handling  of  the  return  kicking  which 
will  give  us  a  fresh  opportunity  to  re- 


sume the  running  and  passing  game. 
The  proper  time  to  kick,  in  the  event  of 
a  checked  advance,  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, the  rest  being  left  to  the  second 
article,  which  will  consider  defense. 

It  is  presumed  that  when  we  take  the 
field  there  will  be  little  choice  of  goals. 
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FIGURE   1 
RUNNING   BACK    KICK-OFF FIRST   METHOD 


Key  to  Diagram — The  play  is  to  come  up  to  the  center  of  the  field  no  matter  by  whom 
the  ball  is  caught.  Therefore  the  center  swings  right  or  left  according  to  which  side  the 
greater  danger  seems  to  be,  and  puts  out  of  action  the  nearest  man  on  the  team  kicking 
off.  The  guards  go  outside  so  as  to  present  as  broad  a  front  as  is  possible  with  three 
men  in  the  first  line  of  action.  The  cross-mark  (X)  indicates  the  point  at  which  the 
play  will  reach  its  greatest  efficiency  of  concentration.  The  tackles  "loop"  to  this  point 
so  as  to  cut  off  any  dangerous  downfield  line  men.  The  shortest  distance  to  the  objec- 
tive for  the  ends  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  the  ends,  too,  may  have  to  "loop" 
inward  bo  as  to  be  sure  that  any  downfield  men  will  be  kept  on  the  outside.  The  four 
backs  take  the  shortest  road  to  the  objective,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  man 
with  the  ball  slipping  into  the  mass  ahead  of  at  least  one  of  them  so  that  he  will  be  pro- 
tected  from  behind.  The  basic  theory  of  the  play  is  that  of  the  "flying  wedge"  against 
the  center  of  the  opposing  team,  the  interferers  throwing  off  the  would-be  tacklers  in 
the  direction  of  tin  side  lines.  All  the  backs  come  up  fast.  The  nearer  to  the  enemy  the 
flying  mass  can  lie  formed  and  the  higher  its  speed,  the  greater  the  success  of  the  play, 
with  tlie  possibility  <>i  the  man  with  the  ball  slipping  through,  when  the  mass  is  broken 
iil»,  into  unprotected  territory. 
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FIGURE   2 

RUNNING    BACK    KICK-OFF SECOND    METHOD 

Key  to  Diagram — This  is  an  excellent  variation  of  the  simpler  method  of  receiving 
the  kick-off  shown  in  Figure  1,  and  especially  valuable  after  the  first  has  been  used  and 
the  opposing  eleven  is  looking  for  the  original  formation.  The  spacing  between  the 
guards  and  tackles  may  be  varied  according  to  the  speed  of  the  men,  but  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  yards  should  produce  the  best  results.  In  the  diagram  it  is  presumed  that 
the  ball  is  received  by  the  left  halfback.  Should  it  be  taken  by  the  right  halfback  the 
diagram  may  be  reversed.  In  this  method  there  is  a  sweep  to  one  side  of  the  field 
or  the  other,  coupled  with  a  double  pass  and  change  of  speed  between  the  backs.  On 
receiving  the  ball  the  left  halfback  runs  at  full  speed  on  a  diagonal  to  the  right.  Right 
tackle  and  right  end  make  the  play  safe  on  the  right  side  as  indicated  by  the  first  arrows, 
should  they  meet  opposition  there,  but  if  possible  continue  cross-field  to  cover  the  pass 
of  the  left  halfback  to  the  quarterback  who  has  come  up  on  a  jog-trot  to  take  the  ball. 
Right  halfback,  going  at  full  speed,  and  fullback,  delaying  until  the  pass  is  made,  meet 
upfield  to  take  the  downfield  ends  or  any  other  "outside"  men  of  the'enemy.  When  the 
quarterback  receives  the  ball  on  the  pass  from  the  left  halfback  he  should  have  not  fewer 
than  four  protectors  after  the  downfield  men  have  been  cared  for.  The  kick-off  team 
should  have  been  pulled  sharply  to  the  right  of  the  field,  and  the  quarterback,  well  pro- 
tected, should  have  fairly  easy  going  up  the  left  side.  This  play  is  susceptible  of  many 
variations,  but  its  basic  principle  is  deception,  in  that  it  pulls  the  opponents  out  of  posl 
tion  and  then  "crosses"  them. 


We  come  into  possession  of  the  ball, 
then,  without  any  wind  to  buck,  or  any 
sun  to  trouble  us,  either  by  receiving 
the  ball  from  the  kick-off,  or  by  a  caught 
punt.  Since  we  wish  to  go  into  action 
with  our  running  and  passing  game  as 
early  as  possible  so  as  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of-  an  early  score,  we  shall 
choose  the  goal,  if  there  is  great  or  little 
advantage  and  we  win  the  toss,  so  as  to 


make  certain  of  coming  into  possession 
of  the  ball  at  once,  from  the  kick-off. 
It  is  certain  that  we  shall  receive  at 
least  two  kick-offs  in  the  course  of  the 
game,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  run 
the  ball  back  the  first  time  in  a  simple 
formation,  leaving  the  more  advanced 
style  for  the  second  trip  up  the  field 
when  the  enemy  is  hardly  prepared 
for  it. 
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FIGURE    3 

FIRST  FORMATION  AFTER  RECEIVING  KICK-OFF.    FAKE  KICK USED  ON  FIRST  DOWN 

Key  to  Diagram — An  opening  is  made  between  opponents'  left  tackle  and  guard  for 
a  run  by  our  own  left  tackle,  from  his  position  in  line.  The  balanced  formation  is  used, 
and  about  the  usual  kick  formation  save  that  the  ends  are  in  fairly  close.  Quarterback 
steps  in  and  takes  the  ball  from  the  center,  passing  it  to  L.  T.  as  the  latter  comes  around 
behind  him.  L.  E.  charges  in  to  support  L.  G.,  F.  B.,  after  faking  with  outstretched 
hands  to  receive  the  pass,  dashes  into  opposing  L.  E.  The  two  halfbacks,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  help  R.  E.  with  opposing  L.  T.  who  should  be  "smothered."  R.  T.  bumps 
opposing  L.  G.  and  goes  on  down  the  field,  R.  G.  helping  put  opposing  L.  G.  out  of  the 
play.  L.  T.  finds  his  opening  between  his  own  R.  T.  and  R.  E.  Q.  B.  follows  closely 
to  make  the  play  safe.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  safest  plays  from  kick  for- 
mation. 


Now  the  fundamental  theory  in  run- 
ning back  the  kick-off  is  the  formation 
of  what  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
the  old  flying  wedge  for  the  thorough 
protection  of  the  runner.  To  this  end 
our  team  is  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  1).  Whether  we  reach 
the  objective  point  indicated  therein,  or 
even  pass  it,  depends  largely  upon  the 
effective  and  quick  blocking  of  the  cen- 
ter and  the  two  guards,  and  the  fast 
combination  of  the  other  forwards  and 
the  backs.  The  play  is  very  simple  but 
strong  enough  when  well  executed  to 
carry  us  well  out  from  our  goal  line. 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  second 
method  of  carrying  back  the  kick-off  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  2)  is  a 
quick  sweep  to  one  side  of  the  field,  and 


the  formation  of  flying  interference  from 
units  moving  at  different  speeds,  aided 
by  smart  individual  interference  and  a 
simple  pass  on  the  part  of  the  back  re- 
ceiving the  ball.  To  make  this  play 
perfectly  requires  a  great  deal  of  careful 
drilling,  but  it  will  repay  the  coach  and 
players  many  times  over  for  all  the  care 
spent  in  working  it  up. 

Of  course  if  we  are  badly  smeared  on 
receiving  the  kick-off,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  kick  on  first  down  as  far 
up  the  field  as  possible.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  sequence  of 
our  plays — which  can  be  resumed  at  any 
time  and  in  any  part  of  the  field  on 
again  receiving  the  ball — it  is  presumed 
that  we  have  gained  a  deal  of  ground ; 
say  very  nearly  to  the  objective  in  Fig. 
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FIGURE  4 
SECOND     FORMATION    AFTER    RECEIVING 
KICK-OFF FAKE     KICK QUICK     LINE- 
UP  ON    SECOND   DOWN 

Key  to  Diagram — The  quick  line-up  per- 
mits of  a  sudden  shift,  strengthening  the 
line  to  the  right.  The  left  tackle  and  end 
swing  over  to  the  right  side,  making  a  "lop- 
sided" line,  and  bringing  two  men  against 
the  defensive  left  end.  As  the  ball  is 
snapped  to  L.  H.  B.,  who  hesitates  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second  while  the  other  backs 
break  sharply  to  the  right,  blocking  inside 
or  out  according  as  the  opposing  L.  E. 
comes  in  or  carries  out  the  two  men  told 
off  to  care  for  him.  The  brief  hesitation 
of  the  man  with  the  ball  is  usually  enough 
to  make  the  play  look  like  "false  attack" 
on  end  or  tackle,  followed  by  a  line  plunge. 
He  runs,  however,  to  the  right,  and  turns 
inside  or  outside  the  opposing  end  accord- 
ing to  the  way  the  blocking  has  been  done. 
He  must  use  his  own  judgment  in  finding 
his  opening.  This  is  usually  a  very  strong 
-play, 

i.  At  once  the  kick  formation  is 
assumed,  as  it  is  from  this  formation 
that  much  of  the  strongest  running  in 
football  is  done. 

In  our  present  situation,  we  might 
well  be  expected  to  kick  at  once,  even 
though  it  is  only  first  down,  and  we  are 
in  the  excellent  position  of  facing  a  well 
opened  out  defense.  So,  as  in  Fig.  3, 
with  the  kick  threat  to  cover  us,  we  run 
the  tackle  around  from  his  position. 
The  play  must  be  started  very  quickly, 
and  the  quarter  must  start  quickly  and 
stop  quickly,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  in 
motion  just  before  the  ball  is  snapped. 
This  play  may  go  either  to  right  or  left, 
but  as  a  rule  most  of  these  plays  are 
strongest  to  the  right,  since  there  are 
none  too  many  "left-footed"  backs,  as 
they  are  called.  This  play,  briskly  exe- 
cuted, should  yield  a  substantial  gain, 
but  in  any  case  the  runs  from  kick 
formation   are   still   new  to  our  oppon- 


ents, who,  in  any  case,  are  more  than 
likely  to  expect  a  kick  on  second  down 
in  our  own  territory. 

This  time,  again  from  kick  formation, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  we  throw  the  play 
a  little  wider  to  the  right,  the  right  side 
having  previously  been  strengthened. 
The  line-up  must  be  of  the  very  quick- 
est. With  a  heady  right  halfback  who 
knows  how  to  pick  his  opening,  there 
should  be  room  for  him  to  get  through 
either  inside  or  outside  the  end.  If  the 
plays  have  been  well  executed  and  the 
defense  has  not  been  unusually  strong, 
they  should  result  in  a  first  down,  which 
means  granting  them  an  average  of  five 
yards — hardly  too  optimistic.  But 
should  it  be  third  down  the  best  plan  is 
to  kick  well  down  the  field. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  team  has  made  it  first  down 
but  still  in  home  territory,  the  quick 
line  play  to  the  left  shown  in  Fig.  5 
ought  to  make  further  trouble  for  the 
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FIGURE  5 

LINE    PLAY    TO    LEFT    SIDE USEFUL    IN 

OWN      TERRITORY     ON      FIRST     DOWN — ■ 
BACKS    IN    "DIAMOND    FORMATION" 

Key  to  Diagram — The  ball  goes  through 
the  hands  of  Q.  B.  to  R.  H.  B.,  L.  G.  and 
L.  T.  charge  to  the  right.  L.  E.  straight- 
ens up  the  opposing  R.  T.  on  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  then  charges  on  to  meet 
the  opposing  R.  E.  as  his  own  L.  H.  B. 
comes  in  to  give  the  second  shock  to  the 
opposing  tackle.  F.  B.  comes  up  in  time 
to  complete  the  undoing  of  the  opposing 
end.  R.  H.  B.  will  slip  through  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  ramming  by  two  men  in 
succession  of  the  enemy's  tackle,  unless  he 
finds  that  the  opposing  right  end  has  been 
smothered,  in  which  case  he  will  follow  the 
course  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  which 
ought  to  yield  a  better  gain.  The  success 
of  the  play  depends  to  a  marked  extent 
upon  the  ability  of  L.  E.,  L.  H.  B.,  and 
F.  B.  to  make  sure  of  "killing,"  first  the 
tackle,  or,  second,  the  end,  as  a  result  of 
the  nicely  timed  succession  of  impacts. 
Q.  B.  covers  the  play. 
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FIGURE  6 

MASS    ON    TACKLE    WITH    DECEPTION — 

BACKS    IN    DIAMOND   FORMATION 

Key  to  Diagram — This  play  depends  for 
its  success  largely  upon  the  individuals  who 
carry  the  burden  of  it,  and  for  that  reason 
is  especially  valuable  on  an  early  down — 
the  second  might  well  be  the  best,  especially 
when  put  on  immediately  following  the 
play  in  diagram  No.  5.  The  ball,  through 
the  hands  of  Q.  B.,  goes  to  F.  B.,  L.  E. 
carries  the  opposing  R.  T.  out,  while  both 
L.  T.  and  L.  G.  charge  to  the  right,  the 
ultimate  objective  of  L.  T.  being  the  de- 
fensive fullback.  After  L.  T.  has  bumped 
and  checked  the  defensive  R.  G.,  he  goes 
on,  while  Q.  B.  slips  into  the  opening  on 
hands  and  knees  and  completes  the  spill  of 
the  defensive  R.  G.,  which  should  be  ab- 
solute. L.  T.'s  second  position,  if  the  play 
is  successful,  is  indicated  by  the  numeral 
(2).  L.  H.  B.  breaks  straight  for  the 
opening,  while  F.  B.,  the  ball  in  his  right 
hand  so  that  his  left  arm  will  be  free  to 
handle  the  opposing  R.  T.  should  the  latter 
be  able  to  close  in  inside  the  end,  hesitates 
at  the  point  indicated  by  the  numeral  (1), 
then  veers  sharply  outward  and  as  sharply 
inward,  shooting  through  the  opening  be- 
tween L.  T.  and  L.  E. 

defense.  This  is  made  from  the  dia- 
mond formation  of  the  backs  from  which 
the  line  is  perhaps  more  easily  attacked 
at  any  point  than  from  almost  any  other 
formation.  In  our  scheme  of  attack  this 
play  is  considered  to  be  worth  a  mini- 
mum of  three  yards.  It  may  well  be 
followed  by  the  strong  mass  on  tackle 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  fullback  carrying 
the  ball  tliis  time.  Both  these  plays  are 
designed  to  break  into  the  zone  of  sec- 
ondary defense,  which  is  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  but  either  one  might 
easily  turn  out  to  be  a  "long  gainer." 
They  go  very  well  together. 


With  the  two  plays  yielding  a  total 
of  six  yards,  which  is  not  an  unreason- 
able expectation,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
turn  on  the  shift.  This  shift,  Fig.  7, 
is  more  of  a  screen  for  the  play  than 
anything  else,  concealing  as  it  does  the 
real  strength  of  the  attack  on  the  short 
side.  On  the  long  side  it  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  its  predecessors,  but  with  the 
diamond  formation  hidden  by  the  short 
side  even  a  very  good  defensive  line 
might  well  be  forgiven  for  concentrating 
against  the  long  side  when  it  goes  into 
action.     The  real  play  strikes  the  short 
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21°  Position. 
The.  Shift  andthe  Play 
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FIGURE  7 

LINE    SHIFT    AND    RUN    ON    SHORT    SIDE 

TO  LEFT 

Key  to  Diagram — The  deceptive  value  of 
this  form  of  shift  lies  in  the  fact  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  weak  side  of  the  shifted 
line  conceals  the  strongest  concentration 
of  backs.  In  the  jump  to  the  second  posi- 
tion the  line  moves  to  the  right,  the  backs 
edging  a  shade  to  the  left.  The  defence, 
in  sizing  up  the  play,  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  sliding  rapidly  to  their  left  to 
cover  the  apparent  preponderance  of 
strength  in  that  quarter,  forgetting  that 
the  triangle  of  the  backs,  hidden  by  the 
first  position  of  the  shift,  is  in  splendid  po- 
sition to  engineer  a  run  to  the  short  side, 
which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  designs  of  the 
play.  The  Q.  B.  takes  the  ball  for  a  wide 
run  around  end,  and  all  the  backs  break 
to  the  left,  but  L.  H.  B.  is  in  the  best  po- 
sition   to   care    for   the   inside   man   of    the 

defense. 
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side  and  the  runner  turns  wide.  Ac- 
cording to  our  calculations  the  surprise 
and  deception  of   the  play  ought  to  be 
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good  for  a  first  down.     Otherwise  kick- 
ing should   be   resumed. 

But  with  a  first  down  to  our  credit, 
and  now  somewhat  past  the 
center  of  the  field,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  follow  this  first  show  of 
the  shift  with  a  second  demon- 
stration of  its  powers,  this  time 
to  the  long  side,  and  including 
a  pass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
second  position  of  the  backs  is 
in  the  diamond  formation,  very 
useful  for  fairly  open  work,  and 
giving  sweep  and  plenty  of 
room  to  the  play.  The  last 
four  men  on  the  right  side  of 
the    line    must    do    their    work 
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FIGURE   8 

SHIFT   AND    END  RUN    RIGHT — DOUBLE   PASS 

Key  to  Diagram— This  is  an  excellent  play  to  use  on  first  down  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  first  use  of  the  shift  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  A  certain  amount  of  bewilderment 
is  likely  to  follow  the  first  use  of  the  shift,  but  even  should  the  defense  meet  the  play 
in  Fig.  7  successfully,  there  is  a  variation  in  execution  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  that  might 
well  trouble  even  an  extremely  active  and  heady  set  of  forwards.  Again  the  "jump"  is 
to  the  right,  and  the  defense,  remembering  the  sudden  onslaught  of  the  hidden  backs  on 
the  short  side,  is  not  likely  to  slide  as  far  as  it  otherwise  would.  In  this  case  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  L.  G.  take  care  of  the  opposing  L.  G.  single-handed.  That  is  his 
sole  duty,  and  should  not  be  difficult,  since  he  is  not  called  upon  to  go  through  to  the  sec- 
ondary. R.  G.,  R.  T.  and  R.  E.  concentrate  on  the  defensive  L.  T.,  R.  E.,  however,  going 
on  to  the  secondary,  where  he  will  be  needed.  R.  H  B.  occupies  himself  solely  with  de- 
fensive L.  E.     The  other  backs  break  to  the  right,  Q.  B.  carrying  the  ball  until  almost  clear, 

when  he  passes  it  to  F.  B.(x y  in  the  diagram).     There  are  then  two  interferers 

for  the  runner,  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  left  side  of  the  defensive  line  shut  off 
there  is  every  chance  that  good  individual  interference — always  at  a  premium  as  the 
game  is  played  to-day— will  account  for  a  comfortable  gain.  If  desired  this  play  can 
be  started  farther  to  the  right,  Q.  B.,  L.  H.  B.  and  F.  B.  lining  up  behind  any  one  of 
the  linemen,  R.  H.  B.  taking  same  relative  position. 
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FIGURE    9 

FALSE  FORWARD  PASS  FROM  SHIFT  FORMATION — FIRST  POSITION  AS  IN  FIGURE  ft — 

FROM    ABOUT    ENEMY'S    40-YD.    LINE 

Key  to  Diagram — This  should  not  be  confused  with  a  "fake"'  forward  pass.  It  is 
a  false  forward  pass.  We  accept  the  loss  of  a  down  deliberately  in  order  to  lull  the 
defense  into  the  false  security  of  feeling  that  it  has  our  forward  pass  sized  up  in  the 
interests  of  springing  a  "shocker"  later.  We  are  presuming  that  the  defense  plays  a 
practically  perfect  formation  against  the  pass,  and  covers  our  men.  Our  men  go  down 
the  field  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  L.  E.  first  faking  to  turn  and  look  for  the  pass  at 
the  position  (l),  then  running  down  to  the  position  (2).  Ostensibly,  however,  F.  B.  de- 
cides to  make  the  pass  to  R.  H.  B.  He  looks  and  aims  at  this  person,  but  shoots  the 
actual  pass  far  to  the  right,  where  it  will  be  safely  grounded  without  chance  of  inter- 
ception by  the  defense.  Q.  B.  protects  F.  B.  to  make  the  play  absolutely  safe,  mean- 
time sizing  up  the  defense. 


thoroughly,  in  order  to  keep  the  backs 
well  protected,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  defense  will  hardly  be 
looking  for  the  pass,  or  that  it  will  not  be 
as  well  over  to  the  right  side  as  it  ought 
to  be,  having  already  had  experience  with 
the  sting  in  the  short  side  the  first  time 
the  shift  was  used. 

Granting  that  we  have  reached  the 
forty-yard  line  in  the  enemy's  territory 
— and  remembering  now  to  kick  on  the 


fourth  or  the  last  down  when  checked — 
it  is  time  to  begin  to  school  our  oppon- 
ents in  how  not  to  defend  against  the 
forward  pass.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  a  real  forward  pass  at  this  stage 
might  yield  a  great  deal  of  ground,  but 
it  is  more  worth  while  to  make  the  real 
pass  closer  to  the  enemy's  goal  without 
having  previously  exposed  it  to  diag- 
nosis. The  deliberate  false  forward 
pass  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.    The  men  going 
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Jown  the  field  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive it  do  not  take  the  positions  in 
which  they  will  be  found  when  we  really 
mean  business,  but  the  fullback  in 
making  the  throw  must  aim  and  look 
at  the  right  half,  so  that  his  deliberate 
pass,  which  strikes  the  ground  in  safe 
territory,  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  poor  piece  of  work. 

A  good  defense  against  the  forward 
pass  will  not  fail  to  send  the  backs  to 
cover  the  free  men  of  the  attack,  and 
all  we  ask  in  this  case  is  that  the  de- 
fense will  so  maneuver.  We  want  to 
accustom  them  to  going  to  what  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  wrong  sta- 
tions. This  is  carrying  the  pass  idea 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  threat.  The 
threat  is  already  there  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  back.  This  pass,  as  will 
be  noted,  is  made  from  the  shift,  which 
acts  as  a  first  class  cover  for  this  type 
of  play. 

fThe  maneuver  has  cost  us  nothing 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  down  and  we 
are  still  in  excellent  strategic  position, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  just  how 
the  defense  will  work  against  our  pass- 
ing game.  Of  course,  should  the  de- 
fense be  below  standard,  the  running 
game  might  well  be  abandoned  without 
further  waiting,  and  the  legitimate  for- 
ward passing  taken  up  with  good  pros- 
pects of  early  and  fast  scoring.  Our 
next  play,  Fig.  10,  carries  an  excellent 
forward  pass  threat  as  well  as  the  threat 
of  a  repetition  of  the  play  in  Fig.  8, 
which  in  the  end  it  turns  out  to  be. 
The  play  in  Fig.  10  is  an  excellent 
gainer  of  a  little  much  needed  ground, 
with  the  chances  always  that  it  may  get 
loose  for  a  long  gain  well  down  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  With  only  reason- 
able gains  to  our  credit  we  would  do 
well  to  use  next  the  promising  play  in 
Fig.  3  which  we  have  employed  only 
once,  and  especially  as  at  this  stage  of 
our  progress  the  kick  formation  will 
help  spread  the  defense.  We  might 
well  be  expected  to  make  a  real  kick 
since  we  have  not  been  gaining  any  too 
fast.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  we 
have  done  only  fairly  well,  we  should 
nevertheless  have  reached  beyond  the 
thirty-yard  line,  with  say  a  yard  or  so 
to  go  for  a  first  down. 


Defensive 
End 
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FIGURE  10 


FAKE      SHORT      FORWARD      PASS      FROM 

SHIFT   FORMATION FIRST   POSITION   AS 

IN  FIGURE  9 

Key  to  Diagram — Again  the  jump  shift 
to  the  right,  the  backs  this  time  returning 
to  the  formation  of  Fig.  8.  The  play  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  Fig.  8  until  the  Q.  B. 
is  almost  clear.  Then,  instead  of  making 
the  pass  at  once,  Q.  B.  fakes  the  pass  to 
L.  H.  B.  only  to  turn  clear  around  and 
shoot  the  ball  to  F.  B.  at  the  position  (1). 
If  the  defensive  end  dashes  in  it  is  often 
possible  to  make  the  actual  pass.  In  the 
diagram  the  backs  are  shown  closer  in  than 
they  really  ought  to  be,  for  economy  of 
space.  The  Q.  B.  must  remember  that  he 
must  keep  the  legal  distance  behind  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  This  is  a  wide,  free  "open 
football"  play,  depending  for  success  upon 
speed  and  clean  handling  of  the  ball.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  of  disaster,  it  will  be 
noted  that  F.  B.  is  in  position  to  cover  at 
any   stage. 

Right  here  we  shall  undertake  a 
rather  bold  stroke  by  using  the  play  in 
Fig.  11  which  is  another  deliberate  false 
forward  pass.  In  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  with  only  a  down  to 
spare,  it  is  an  excellent  defense  that  will 
not  believe  that  we  are  making  a  bona- 
fide  pass  in  order  to  pick  up  the  few 
remaining  yards. 

On  fourth  down,  we  swing  naturally 
enough  to  the  play  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
which  is  a  neat  combination  of  the  play 
just  used  and  the  play  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  ought  with  any  sort  of  luck  to 
give  us  our  first  down.  But  suppose  we 
fail,  say  by  only  a  yard.  The  decision 
whether  to  kick  on  this  last  down  or  to 
try  one  more  play  since  we  are  well  into 
opponents'  territory  must  rest  with  the 
quarterback  who  is  running  the  team. 
If  he  kicks,  he  is  safe,  of  course,  and 
beyond  criticism.  But  it  is  still  early  in 
the  game,  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  sizing  up  the  defense  and  de- 
termining  whether   our   own    plays   are 
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going  smoothly.  If  we  lose  the  ball  on 
downs  we  shall  not  be  in  a  very  bad 
fix.  The  chance,  it  would  seem,  was 
worth  taking,  especially  as  we  are  so 
close  to  field  goal  distance,  and  another 
play  might  not  only  yield  us  our  first 
down  but  also  carry  us  near  enough 
to  score  from  the  field. 

The  play  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  the 
best  one  for  the  occasion,  according 
to  what  has  gone  before.  We  have 
been  going  to  the  right  and  this  will 
take  us  to  the  left  just  about  the 
right  distance.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, too,  that  our  threats  and  false 
passes  also  have  been  made  to  the 
right.  If  the  play  goes  at  all  we 
might  as  well  assume  that  it  will 
take  us  close  to  the  enemy's  20-yard 
line.  Here,  and  with  a  first  down, 
there  is  prospect  of  accomplishing 
our  purpose  to  score  in  short  order. 
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We  may  kick  a  field  goal  either  by  drop 
or  placement,  or  we  may  continue  the 
running  game.  If  the  enemy  has  shown 
signs  that  a  quick  score  now  could  go  far 
toward  upsetting  his  morale,  we  may 
well  go  ahead  and  kick  the  goal,  but  if 
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FIGURE  11 
FALSE    FORWARD    PASS    FROM    BALANCED    FORMATION 


Key  to  Diagram — Our  "open  football"  is  mixed  up  with  plays  used  earlier  in  our  ad- 
vance, as  explained  in  the  text  on  the  attack  in  general.  We  now  use  a  false  forward 
pass  from  a  balanced  formation  that  looks  as  if  we  were  trying  very  hard  to  get  a  man 
free  with  the  ball.  Again  we  accept  the  loss  of  a  down  deliberately  and  continue  the 
education  of  the  defense  along  the  lines  we  ourselves  have  chosen.  The  men  break  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  L.  H.  B.  taking  the  direct  pass  from  the  center  on  the  run.  He 
is  amply  protected  against  any  Sam  White  of  the  defense,  however,  by  the  backing  up 
of  the  F.  R.  diagonally  toward  his  own  goal  until  in  legal  position  to  make  the  forward 
pass.  F.  B.  takes  plenty  of  room,  for  he  will  need  plenty  of  time.  L.  H.  B.  receiving 
the  ball  (1)  continues  to  (2)  where  he  turns  and  passes  the  ball  with  both  hands  to  F.  B. 
He  then  goes  on  (3),  and  turning  sharply,  dashes  down  (4)  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  "Pass  it,"  "Pass  it."  R.  H.  B.  covers  the  play  on  the  right.  F.  B.  stands  fast 
apparently  trying  to  pick  out  an  uncovered  man,  and  then,  apparently  hurried  and  be- 
wildered, makes  what  will  look  like  a  bad  pass  to  L.  H.  B.,  but  will  actually  be  a  perfect 
pass  far  over  his  head  and  well  to  the  right,  where  it  will  be  safely  grounded. 
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FIGURE  12 


TACKLE   AROUND   FROM    BALANCED   FOR- 
MATION  WITH    DECEPTION 

Key  to  Diagram — F.  B.  runs  sharply  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and 
throwing  up  both  hands  yells  "Pass  it," 
"Pass  it."  He  is  "wasted"  in  this  play  for 
purposes  of  deception  in  driving  the  sec- 
ondary back.  Q.  B.  steps  in  quickly,  takes 
the  ball,  and  hiding  it  as  he  passes,  hands 
it  to  L.  T.,  who  swings  around  behind  him. 
L.  H.  B.  and  R.  H.  B.  give  the  second  and 
final  impact  to  defensive  L.  T.,  who  has 
first  been  straightened  up  by  R.  E.  R.  G. 
and  R.  T.  charge  sharply  to  the  left,  carry- 
ing the  defensive  guard  in  that  direction. 
Q.  B.  shoots  through  the  opening  thus 
formed  and  engages  the  secondary,  while 
L.  T.  also  breaking  sharply  through  the 
opening  should  find  room  enough  in  which 
to  gather  in  two  or  three  yards  before  be- 
ing brought  down.  Much  depends  upon 
the  fast  work  of  the  Q.   B. 

his  defense  is  stubborn  and  cool  a  touch- 
down will  do  much  more  damage  to  his 
feelings. 

With  the  idea  of  marching  on  down 
the  field  we  may  use  to  advantage  either 
the  play  in  Fig.  3  or  that  in  Fig.  4, 
both,  as  will  be  noted,  from  kick  forma- 
tion. If  the  play  chosen  fails,  at  least 
it  will  have  had  the  tendency  to  spread 
the  defense  so  that  we  shall  be  justified 
in  conducting  two  sudden  assaults  on 
the  line,  the  second  a  slight  but  quick 
and  effective  variation  of  the  first.  The 
first  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  is  made 
from  the  shift.  It  ought  not  to  yield 
fewer  than  two  or  three  yards  and  might 
well   work   for   more.      The   second    de- 


pends almost  entirely  on  the  quarter- 
back, as  explained  in  the  text  under  the 
diagram.  This  should  work  either  ex- 
tremely well  or  not  at  all. 

Suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  defense  has  stiffened  a  great  deal 
and  that  it  is  now  third  down  and  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  18-yard  mark  with 
eight  to  go.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  our  real  forward  pass,  shown 
in  Fig.  14.  The  text  under  the  diagram 
fully  explains  the  play.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  its  relation  to 
the  false  passes  already  used  to  lull  the 
defense    into   security.      There    is   every 
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R.HB 
Threat  to  Riqht) 

(AND  HESITATION.  J 

FIGURE  13 
SHIFT  TO  LEFT  WHEN  VERY  SHORT  GAIN 
IS       NEEDED FIRST      POSITION      AS      IN 

FIGURE    8 

Key  to  Diagram — Figure  12  is  followed 
by  mixing  in  two  or  three  previously  used 
plays  as  explained  elsewhere,  and  the  play 
shown  in  Fig.  13  will  come  to  our  rescue 
presuming  that  we  are  seriously  in  need  of 
a  short  but  reasonably  sure  gain.  The 
shift  this  time  is  to  the  left,  and  the  decep- 
tion is  accomplished  by  just  an  instant's 
hesitation  and  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
man  with  the  ball.  L.  T.,  L.  G.  and  R.  G. 
concentrate  on  the  defensive  tackle.  L.  E. 
crosses  in  front  of  the  line  of  scrimmage 
to  care  for  the  defensive  half  back.  R.  H. 
B.  and  L.  H.  B.  shoot  into  the  defensive 
guard.  C.  bumps  his  man  and  goes  on  to 
the  secondary  to  the  right.  F.  B.  takes  the 
pass  from  Q.  B.,  hesitates,  threatening  to 
the  right,  then  goes  in  hard  in  the^  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow.  If  this  play 
succeeds  moderately  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  follow  it  at  once  by  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  which  the  quarter  fakes  the  pass 
to  F.  B.  and  then  shoots  in  sharply  to  the 
right  of  center.  In  this  case  the  strength 
of  the  interference  should  be  massed  closer 
to  defensive  L.  G.  Cleanly  executed,  this 
is  a  very  strong  play.  A  tall  Q.  B.  would 
hardly  prove  as  valuable  here  as  our  man 
of  typical  quarterback  size. 
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reason  why  this  pass  should  work  well, 
against  any  but  the  very  finest  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  team  defense,  partly 
because  it  is  so  simple,  and  we  are  fairly 
safe  in  granting  it,  on  paper,  a  seven- 
yard  gain.  It  must  be  plain  that  we 
have  been  conservative  in  our  estimates 
from  the  start. 

It  is  now  fourth  down  with  a  yard 
to  go  for  a  first  down,  and  eleven  to  the 
goal  line.     Right  at  this  stage  the  best 


play  for  our  purpose  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  a  very  strong  tackle  mass  which 
has  been  used  only  once  before  in  the 
course  of  our  advance.  This  ought  to 
yield  the  first  down  about  nine  yards 
from  the  goal  line.  Time  to  turn  on 
the  play  in  Fig.  10  again,  which  contains 
the  bluff  of  a  forward  pass — this  if  the 
defensive  backs  have  come  up  to  within 
about  five  yards  of  the  line,  as  they 
usuallv  do  in  such  a  situation.     With  a 


Goal   Line 


(Protector) 


F.B. 


d 


Stands  Fast  and  Passes^ 


FROM    HERE 


FIGURE  14 

FORWARD   PASS POSSIBLE    SCORING    PLAY    INSIDE    20-YD.    LINE.       USED    THIS    TIME 

ON  :!D  DOWN   (SEE  TEXT  ON  ATTACK)   FROM  DROP-  OR  PLACE-KICK  FORMATION 

Key  to  Diagram — If  our  plays  have  been  working  with  reasonable  measure  of  suc- 
cess we  now  find  ourselves  inside  the  20-yard  line  and  ready  to  use  our  real  forward 
pass  in  its  strongest  strategic  position,  with  two  eligible  receivers  on  the  actual  goal 
line.  Our  team  is  trying  either  a  drop  or  placement  kick  for  a  field  goal,  so  far  as  the 
defense  knows.  If  it  is  the  last  down  we  will  kick  it.  But  it  is  presumed  we  have,  say, 
two  downs  left.  The  play  is  protected  by  L.  H.  B.  F.  B.  takes  all  the  room  he  wants 
behind  the  line.  Ends  and  backs  run  as  the  arrows  indicate.  But  this  time  the  two 
backs  turn  sharply  outward — something  they  have  not  done  before — and  turn,  facing  the 
passer.  If  a  man  on  the  goal  line  is  uncovered  F.  B.  might  pass  to  him,  but  the  chance 
of  interception  is  less  if  he  passes  to  one  of  the  backs,  low  and  hard,  the  receiver  taking 
the  ball  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  The  defense,  unless  it  is  unusually  brainy,  will  look 
for  a  pass  to  one  of  the  men  on  the  goal  line,  and  is  hardly  prepared  for  our  being  sat- 
isfied with  a  gain  of  about  seven  yards.  Of  course,  if  the  receiver  can  cross  the  line  so 
much  the  better,  but  he  must  make  absolutely  sure  of  the  ball.  That  is  all  we  ask  of 
him.  for  if  he  is  tackled  in  his  tracks  we  have  the  gain  we  wanted.  If  F.  B.  passes  to 
the  right,  R.  T  runs  out  to  the  right  to  cover,  and  prevent  a  run-back  in  the  event  of 
interception.  The  same  applies  to  L.  T.  if  the  pass  is  to  his  side.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  time  for  F.  B.  to  fake  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  real  pass. 
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gain  of  anything  like  five  or  six  yards 
to  our  credit  we  may  as  well  hurl  the 
"touchdown  play"  at  the  enemy  at  once. 
This  is  a  double  pass,  Fig.  15,  contain- 
ing the  element  of  delay,  and  the  theory 
of  successive  impacts  is  carried  out  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Here  at  last  is 
our  coveted  touchdown. 

In  the  course  of  this  advance  down 
the  field  the  quarterback  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  defense,  to 
learn  whether  it  is  difficult  or  easy  to 
pull  it  out  of  position.  He  knows  that 
at  any  time  he  may  fall  back  on  kicking, 
keeping  in  mind  that  in  his  own  terri- 
tory the  kicking  should  be  done  on  first 
or  second  down,  whereas  well  down  in 
the  enemy's  camp  it  may  be  left  to  the 
last  down.  As  a  rule  the  threat  to  kick 
should  be  made  where  one  might  well 
be  expected  to  kick,  in  order  to  aid  the 
deception.  No  attempts  at  forward 
passing  should  be  done  in  one's  own 
territory,  nor  should  any  running  plays 
in  that  zone  be  complicated. 

By  continued  assault  the  quarter  will 
know  where  the  defense  is  weakest,  and 
if  there  is  a  breach  in  the  line  or  at  one 
end  he  may  well  drive  away  at  that  and 
let  the  other  alone,  much  of  the  time, 
striking  the  strong  spots  only  now  and 
then  on  early  downs  to  keep  his  game 
from  being  one-sided,  and  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  his  own  eleven  in 
itself  and  in  him.  When  he  can  by 
plays,  or  threats  of  certain  plays,  pack 
up  the  defense,  then  his  actual  plays 
should  swing  wide,  and  vice  versa.  All 
this  is  no  more  than  what  our  good  all- 
round  team   should  know. 

With  a  wind  at  his  back  there  should 
be  far  more  kicking  and  less  running, 
while  against  the  wind  the  quarter 
should  use  up  the  downs  in  running 
plays,  slowly  made  for  the  sake  of  delay. 
Of  course,  even  against  the  wind,  should 
the  defense  turn  out  to  be  weaker  than 
anticipated,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
"stalling." 

Playing  before  the  wind,  the  running 
back  of  kicks,  covering  and  blocking 
them,  become  a  part  of  the  attack, 
whereas  with  conditions  equal,  they  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  defensive  meas- 
ures and  will  be  so  treated  in  the  next 
article.     But  in  this  connection  it  would 
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FIGURE  ]  5 

END  OR  TACKLE  RUN "SCORING  PLAY" 

INSIDE   5-YD.    LINE 

Key  to  Diagram — We  come  now  to  the 
last  play,  presumably  for  the  touchdown. 
There  are,  let  us  say,  about  three  yards  to 
go.  ^  R.  E.  must  be  a  very  busy  person.  He 
straightens  up  the  tackle,  who  is  later 
slammed  by  R.  H.  B.  Then  he  cuts  in  to 
bump  a  guard  who  is  almost  certain  to 
cross  over,  and  later  the  defensive  fullback, 
who  will  be  close  up.  L.  H.  B.  and  Q.  B. 
break  to  the  right,  to  interfere  with  defen- 
sive end.  R.  H.  B.  takes  the  ball  on  direct 
pass  from  center,  stands  fast  for  an  instant, 
then  pass.es  to  F.  B.  R.  H.  B.  then  side- 
swipes the  defensive  tackle  and  bulls  into 
the  defensive  half.  The  play  may  go  inside 
of  tackle  if  the  latter  is  too  far  out,  in 
which  case  the  end  straightens  him  up  well 
to  the  outside,  and  R.  H.  B.  sideswipes 
from  the  inside,  the  whole  play  turning  in 
sharply. 

be  well  to  explode  one  fallacy.  Even 
some  coaches  have  been  heard  to  say,  "I 
don't  see  much  use  in  just  kicking  back 
and  forth  until  one  side  or  the  other 
makes  an  error."  High  class  teams, 
even  elevens  like  our  theoretical  one,  do 
not  trust  so  blindly  to  luck.  Given  a 
strong  wind,  or  the  sun  in  the  faces  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  kicking  game  should 
be  turned  on  at  once.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  article  dealing  with  defense, 
it  is  possible  by  special  drill  and  prepara- 
tion to  teach  our  team  to  carry  back 
kicks  for  considerable  distances,  partly 
through  keeping  the  opposing  players 
from  getting  down  the  field  in  great 
strength,  and  partly  by  the  placing  and 
proper  covering  of  well-placed  kicks,  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  retaliating  in  kind, 
unless  his  method  or  men  be  much  su- 
perior. The  plan  is  to  add  distance, 
ball  in  hand,  to  our  own  kicking,  and 
to  subtract  distance  in  the  same  and 
other  ways  from  our  adversary's  kicking. 
To  return,  however,  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  two  arms  of  attack  touched 
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upon  in  this  article — running  and  pass- 
ing. Our  theoretical  team  must  go  on 
the  field  for  this  game  against  the  un- 
known foe  understanding  that  individual 
interference  these  days  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Except  in  cases  specifically 
indicated  most  of  the  men  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  be  of  value  in  the  inter- 
ference beyond  as  well  as  this  side  of 
the  line  of  scrimmage. 

It  will  be  noted  in  studying  the  text 
accompanying  the  diagrams  that  upon 
occasion  a  man  on  the  defense  is  bumped, 
or  just  "straightened  up,"  and  then  left 
off  his  balance  to  receive  another  bump 
from  the  next  interferer.  In  spoiling 
the  play  of  the  defensive  man  it  is  much 
of  the  time,  under  modern  conditions, 
better  to  launch  into  him  "all-standing" 
so  that  he  is  "smothered"  even  when 
not  sent  to  earth,  and  his  chances  of 
seeing  the  play  that  is  coming  at  or 
close  to  him  are  therefore  ruined.  A 
man  put  down,  especially  an  end,  can 
often  recover  in  time  to  get  the  man 
with  the  ball  or  do  some  other  serious 
damage.  But  if  he  cannot  even  see  the 
play  because  of  being  smothered  by  his 
opponents  he  has  little  chance  to  re- 
cover. 


None  of  the  plays  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  should  tend  to- 
ward the  exhaustion  of  the  men  as  they 
go  down  the  field.  They  are  quick  and 
sharp,  and  there  is  an  occasional  mass, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  here 
no  blind  plugging  of  center  and  guards 
at  any  time.  Such  maneuvers  are  waste- 
ful unless  the  defensive  line  is  consider- 
ably  outcharged. 

In  the  plays  selected  for  general  use 
and  for  the  foundation  of  a  system, 
considerable  reliance  is  placed  upon  de- 
ception, but  it  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme 
if  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  depend- 
ence upon  accurate  execution.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  that  the  elements,  the 
combinations  of  which  have  produced 
the  diagrams  here  given,  and  in  several 
cases  the  plays  practically  just  as  they 
are  shown,  have  been  put  to  the  test  of 
action,  and  with  success.  Let  us  repeat, 
in  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  revo- 
lutionary here,  the  authors  having  care- 
fully avoided  anything  approaching  the 
"brainstorm,"  a  play  that  has  no  place 
in  action  against  a  standard  defense. 
The  "brainstorm"  is  fascinating,  but  it 
is  too  often  fatal  to  the  team  attempting 
to  use  it. 


(To    be   continued) 


As  previously  announced,  in  the  next  issue  of  OUTING 
Mr.  Olcott  and  Mr.  Reed  will  take  up  the  problems  of 
"Defense"— the  conditions  being  the  same,  i.e„  a  bal- 
anced team  without  stars  meeting  an  unknown  attack. 


A  PAIR  OF  DUCK  STALKINGS 

By  M.  A.  SHAW 

The  Efforts  of  an  Amateur  That  Violated  All  of  the  Rules  and 

Some  of  the  Ethics 


I 
LIKE  a  gun,  have  always  liked  it ; 
and  though  I  am  not  a  hunter — 
nor  shall  I  ever  be — yet  I  am  the 
child  of  my  race,  and  never  game 
comes  into  reach  but  all  the  sav- 
agery of  my  ancestors  throws  the 
stock  to  my  shoulder  and  their  old 
lighted  eye  along  the  barrel.  Nothing 
happens  usually  except  noise  and  the 
rapid  scurry  of  the  game;  once,  I  re- 
member, a  deer  stayed  its  quiet  walk  a 
moment  to  wonder  what  the  noise  was. 
It*is  not  always  that  way  as  you  shall 
see. 

In  addition  to  my  inexpertness  with 
a  gun,  I  have  another  mark  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  who  is  not  a  hunter 
from  the  one  who  is:  I  am  never  ex- 
pecting anything.  Maybe  that's  why 
I'm  always  seeing  game;  one  thing  cer- 
tain, that  is  why  it  always  comes  with 
the  pleasure  of  surprise,  like  a  lake  un- 
looked-for with  a  tumble  of  white 
water  at  the  other  shore.  So  that  if  it 
be  not  all  of  hunting  to  shoot  game,  I 
find  myself  prepared  both  by  constitu- 
tion and  by  inclination  to  deal  largely 
in  the  by-products.  It  was  these  I  was 
enjoying  when  I  came  upon  the  ducks. 
We  had  landed  for  an  hour's  scurry 
in  the  woods  and  the  direction  to  the 
right  fell  to  me.  My  way  led  up  a 
tiny  slope  first;  then  pitched  into  a  val- 
ley. Halfway  across  I  fought  it  out 
with  a  swamp  tangle  for  a  hundred 
yards  and  tackled  a  long  rise.  A  fall 
nip  was  in  the  air  that  lay  fresh  on  my 
cheek  and  with  the  woods  odor  came 
sweet  and  clean  for  my  smelling. 
Snatches  of  the  wind  that  on  high  was 
straight  across  my  direction  got  down 
now  and  then  to  where  I  was,  and  set 
some  leaves  to  idle  motion;  halfway  up 


the  slope  a  brilliant  yellow  one  stirred 
and  shimmered  in  a  momentary  ray  of 
fall  sunlight.  No  sound.  There  may 
have  been  a  "thousand  eyeballs  under 
hoods"  staring  at  me,  but  their  owners 
had  all  gone  dumb  at  my  coming;  only 
the  distant,  raucous  noise  of  a  crow, 
signal-warning  of  my  companion's  ap- 
proach, perhaps,  invaded  the  quiet  of  the 
woods. 

Then  at  the  top  of  the  slope  came 
an  unexpected  thing,  two  of  them,  in 
fact:  I  saw,  down  as  pretty  a  woods 
glade  as  one  could  wish  for,  water  cov- 
ered with  rice  and  flags  and  lily  pads; 
and  in  an  open  pond  near  the  shore, 
busy  at  the  feeding,  five  ducks!  I  stood 
stock  still,  in  their  full  sight,  had  they 
looked  up. 

I  do  not  know  which  surprised  and 
delighted  me  most,  the  water  or  the 
ducks.  I  thought  I  knew  every  lake 
and  bayou  of  the  locality  pretty  well 
and  I  found  my  mind  in  alternation 
between  orienting  the  water  and  ar- 
ranging my  plan  of  attack.  The  rival 
interests  snatched  at  my  mind  somewhat 
like  this:  tail  of  crooked  water — yards 
out  of  range — feeding  very  busily — fun 
in  exploration — belly-down  for  shot; 
but  even  while  they  did  so,  I  had  made 
and  was  carrying  out  my  plan,  an  ama- 
teur's, out  for  pleasure.  Frankly  I  did 
not  care  much  at  this  stage  whether  I 
got  the  ducks  or  not;  so,  taking  the 
easier  but  less  sure  method,  I  decided 
to  stalk  them  walking,  with  tree  trunks 
for  cover — if  they  failed  to  see  me  com- 
ing, then  their  strategy  was  at  fault ;  but 
even  if  I  did  not  get  a  shot,  I'd  have 
some  fun. 

I  side-stepped  and  was  hidden  by  a 
hemlock.  Had  they  seen?  I  peeped 
out — nary  a  see;  though  the  view  down 
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that  long  lane  was  absolutely  unob- 
structed. 

Under  cover  of  the  hemlock,  I  slipped 
back  over  the  crest,  and  twenty  yards 
farther  up  came  to  the  view  of  my  game 
through  the  trunks  of  a  scattered  wood. 
By  a  pine  first,  then  by  a  black  birch,  I 
stalked  off  fifty  of  the  many  yards  be- 
tween the  crest  and  the  killing  range  of 
my  gun.  I  was  getting  warm  in  two 
ways;  but  here  perforce  my  progress  on 
that  angle  must  stop,  for  I  was  face  to 
face  again  with  an  open  reach,  the  near- 
est cover  ten  yards  to  the  left. 

I  hugged  the  birch  and  thought. 
Then  I  was  aware  of  a  regular  but  muf- 
fled pounding  on  the  tree.  I  looked  and 
listened.  Suddenly  it  came  in  on  me 
that  the  sound  was  within  myself. 

''It's  my  own  heart,  by  hickory, 
thumping  at  my  ears  like  a  trip-ham- 
mer," I  thought;  and  with  "just  what 
no  'gent's'  heart  should  do,  much  less  a 
hunter's,"  spoken  half  aloud,  I  laughed 
heartily  enough  at  myself. 

One  consolation,  the  ducks  had  not 
heard  the  pounding. 

I  prepared  to  cross  the  ten  yards.  Be- 
hind a  low  bush  to  my  rear,  I  made  my- 
self into  a  walking  tree.  I  put  one 
bushy  branch  into  each  of  my  side 
pockets,  another  in  my  belt  in  front,  and 
tied  the  whole  loosely  around  my  neck. 

It  took  what  seemed  an  age  to  cross 
that  open  space.  I  side-stepped  it,  al- 
most two  a  minute — rather  a  step  every 
two  seconds,  with  a  stock-still  twenty- 
eight  in  between.  Through  the  leafy 
screen  my  eyes  were  ever  on  the  ducks. 

It  must  have  been  a  capital  place  for 
feeding.  They  dove  continually,  re- 
maining down  sometimes  more  than 
half  a  minute;  they  would  shoot  along 
the  surface,  bills  out;  now  and  then  one 
would  pull  down  a  head  of  rice.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  dove ;  and  when 
I  was  three  steps  from  my  cover,  down 
they  all  went  together;  my  "hesitation- 
waltz"  way  was  at  an  end.  I  got  my- 
self out  of  sight,  stripped  off  the  bushes, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  pine,  a  gnarled 
maple,  and  another  birch,  I  stole  within 
sixty  yards,  the  trip-hammer  going  again 
full  blast. 

Even  now  I  did  not  hurry;  but  when 
three  ducks  were  bunched  I  let  go  both 


barrels.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I 
lacked  two  qualities  of  the  hunter;  it 
should  have  been  more;  for  I  also  see 
too  much.  It  does  not  prevent  me  from 
enjoying  the  pot  later,  if  there  happens 
to  be  one;  but  with  the  blood  up  I  be- 
come wide-eyed  for  details;  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  now  I  saw  everything 
down  on  that  swamp.  The  head  of 
one  duck  was  round  on  its  back,  the 
white  of  its  breast  was  full  in  view, 
and  it  was  attempting  to  swim  with  one 
leg.  The  body  made  a  slow  half-turn; 
then  all  motion  ceased.  I  remember  as 
I  drew  the  triggers  that  one  duck  threw 
its  tail  up  in  the  act  of  diving;  it  came 
up  as  the  smoke  of  my  charge  moved, 
stone  dead,  and  lay  partly  on  its  side, 
its  neck  full  stretched,  one  leg  straight 
out  behind. 

I  did  not  notice  the  third;  something 
unlooked  for  was  taking  place.  The 
other  birds  had  risen,  but  to  my  surprise 
their  flight  drew  two  quick,  small  cir- 
cles and  they  were  swimming  again  by 
their  dead  companions,  their  heads  high 
and  alert. 

I  wondered  why  they  did  that.  I 
had  this  theory  at  first:  They  were  so 
surprised  at  the  noise  of  the  shot  on  the 
water  that  they  failed  to  hear  the  report 
— which,  of  course,  reached  them  later 
— as  a  man  intent  on  a  book  will  not 
hear  the  clock  strike  or  a  street-car 
grind  round  his  corner.  But  when  I 
afterward  put  the  case  to  a  noted  biolo- 
gist he  told  me  that  the  element  of  com- 
radeship entered  into  it  largely  and  that 
these  two  ducks  were  simply  waiting  for 
the  others. 

You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  think 
much  about  it  at  the  time;  I  had  to  get 
another  shot.  But  for  a  broken  second 
things  did  not  go  well,  and  here  you 
have  the  fourth  obstacle  that  bars  me 
from  the  circle  of  hunters. 

I  have  heard  of  an  absent-minded 
poet  who  walked  unconsciously  into  a 
pond  of  water.  "Oh,"  he  said  naively 
afterward,  "I  soon  found  out  where  I 
was!"  Well,  so  did  I  soon  find  out 
that  I  could  not  put  a  shell  wrong-way- 
to  into  a  gun !  Yes,  the  joke  is  on  me, 
surely;  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  any 
reader  should  ever  meet  him  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  stands  ready  to  pay  it  after 
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the  ancient  convivial  manner  of  Chris-      its 


tian  men. 

Indeed  when  I  did  discover  that  a 
shell  would  not  go  butt-on  into  a  gun- 
barrel  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  my- 
self; and  that  stirred  common  sense. 
My  eyes,  I  must  think,  began  to  go 
quiet  again.  A  thought  was  even  form- 
ing itself  that  three  birds  were  enough 
for  three  men. 

And  then  the  two  swimming  ducks, 
on  the  point  of  flight,  got  into  line  with 
me,  and  almost  together.  Common 
sense  and  quietness  were  at  an  end ;  take 
it  as  you  will,  I  threw  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder  like  a  flash  and  shot  them  both. 
Then  I  got  my  canoe  and  sought  the 
entrance  to   the   tail  of  crooked  water. 


II. 


I  can  convey  to  you  but  very  inade- 
quately the  breathlessness  and  light  of 
that  mid-morning  in  early  September 
when  I  had  my  second  stalking,  especial- 
ly the  light.  There  comes  to  me  now, 
not  the  ducks,  not  my  long  crawl  with 
its  strange  disappointment  at  the  end, 
but  a  bare  world  of  rock  and  water, 
upon  which  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  seemed 
beaten  back,  light  was  piling  itself  on 
light.  It  dimmed  the  sky  to  a  grayish 
blue,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Huron  lay 
under  the  sun  the  color  of  a  used  nickel 
— no  sheen,  not  a  ripple.  In  that  still 
world  one  heard  the  chug  of  a  motor 
leagues  off,  and  the  whistle  of  a  saw- 
mill thirty  miles  away. 

If  there  was  one  duck  there  were  a 
thousand.  I  had  come  upon  them  by 
chance.  For  it  was  not  ducks  I  was 
after  particularly,  though  I  had  my  gun. 
I  would  take  whatever  came;  I  might 
find  a  good  swimming  place  (the  day 
promised  great  heat),  or  a  patch  of  late 
blueberries,  or  it  might  be  only  a  new 
channel  or  inlet  with  gray  foliage- 
touched  islands  at  the  sides. 

When  one  is  camped  on  the  outer 
edge  of  that  rim  of  islands  that  lines 
the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  one 
must  go  either  out  into  the  open  where 
the  low  rocks  are  or  in  among  the  is- 
lands— there  is  scarcely  any  other  choice  ; 
and  my  canoe,  that  morning,  took  the 
course   into   the   first  channel  almost  of 


own  volition.  I  remember,  with 
great  quietness  —  unconsciously  one 
avoids  noise  on  such  a  morning — going 
back  to  camp  with  a  prime  piece  of 
wood  for  firing.  This  indicates  how 
purposeless  my  movements  were.  I  car- 
ried it  up  the  long,  sloping  back  of  rock 
to  the  fireplace,  without  any  disturb- 
ance to  Billy,  sleeping  for  his  health 
after  a  delicate  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs  and — other  things. 

Not  much  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  our  camp  I  was  nosing, 
out  of  mere  curiosity  as  to  where  it  led, 
into  a  tiny  channel  off  the  main  one; 
and  the  lie  of  the  country  made  me 
think  as  I  came  to  its  end  in  small  boul- 
ders that  I  could  find  what  I  wanted 
to  know  by  rising  on  my  knees. 

I  was  down  again  in  an  instant.  I 
found  a  lake;  but  I  found  more:  the 
lake  was  literally  covered  with  ducks ! 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more 
calculated  to  disturb  the  quiet  mind  of 
me  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  un- 
moved September  world  outside.  Good- 
bye to  peace  of  mind ! 

To  avoid  noise  I  waded  ashore;  and 
from  behind  a  rock  hill  took  my  bear- 
ings. The  lake,  with  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, was  like  an  immense  soup- 
plate.  The  sloping  rock  rim  of  it  was 
five  hundred  yards  wide;  and  bare  as 
the  rim  of  an  ordinary  plate  it  looked  to 
me,  clean  back  to  where  a  scattering  low 
wood  ran  down  to  meet  it  ninety  de- 
grees around  from  where  I  lay. 

When  I  got  to  the  cover  of  that  wood 
I  saw  more  accurately  the  nature  of  the 
way  between  me  and  the  ducks.  For  a 
hundred  yards  it  was  uneven  rock, 
sparsely  covered  with  small  timber 
debris — branches,  rotting  trunks;  dead, 
brown  grass  was  in  the  hollows,  and  this 
ran  beyond  the  debris  line  almost  to 
where  a  single  low  bush  grew,  I  judged 
still  a  hundred  yards,  over  perfectly 
bare  rock,  from  the  pitch  into  the  lake. 

Well,  there  I  was,  with  the  duck- 
littered  lake  five  hundred  yards  away; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  me  not  to  make 
a  try  for  a  shot. 

"Do  you  know  the  long  day's  pa- 
tience,   belly    down ?"    one    writer 

asks;  going  on,  if  I  remember  aright,  to 
speak  of  a  something  out  of  range. 
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I  did  not  know  much  about  it  then, 
but  I  do  now;  and  what  I  wonder  at  is 
not  the  patience  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
over  all  the  hardships  of  that  long  crawl 
pleasure  should  still  be  the  dominant 
note.  I  did  not  get  a  single  duck;  you 
may  as  well  know  that  first  as  last  (I 
think  I  deserved  something)  ;  but  it 
shows  that  the  pleasure  of  hunting  can- 
not be  altogether  in  the  bag.  Neither 
can  it  be  linked  with  external  comfort; 
for  that  crawl,  let  me  tell  you,  was  no 
twilight  jaunt  in  yachting  shoes! 

To  be  more  like  a  river  driver,  I  wear 
in  that  country  a  semi-startling  ban- 
danna, loose  at  the  open  throat.  I  tied 
this  about  one  knee,  my  regular  hand- 
kerchief— a  wealthy  one,  too — about  the 
other,  and  got  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  Before  I  learned  to  be  careful 
I  had  barked  the  finger-joints  of  my  gun- 
carrying  hand  on  a  rough  rock. 

I  think  I  never  felt  the  sun  so  near. 
My  shirt  at  my  back  was  a  hot  compress. 
When  I  got  to  a  depression  that  gave 
hiding  1"  would  roll  over  on  my  back  a 
moment  in  sheer  relief;  and  when  I 
reached  the  bush  I  am  certain  that  no 
animal  after  a  chase,  ever  sought  shade 
more  gratefully  than  I  sent  my  hot  head 
into   the  coolness  of  those  leaves. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  yards  more, 
in  the  broad  open,  under  the  pitiless  sun, 
in  full  sight  of  that  lake-full  of  ducks, 
I  wriggled  my  way,  flat  down,  now — 
slowly,  slowly.  First,  the  gun  lifted 
carefully  clean  up,  carried  the  arm's 
length,  and  as  carefully  laid  down ;  then 
the  hands  back  to  shoulders,  the  raising 
of  the  body  on  hands  and  feet  for  the 
swing  of  the  whole  a  foot  or  more  for- 
ward. Thus,  foot  by  foot,  I  came  at 
last  to  where  the  way  pitched  into  the 
water. 

How  long  I  should  have  to  bake  there 
I  did  not  know.  Never  water  looked  so 
cool  and  attractive;  I  could  have  risen 
and  with  a  shout  plunged  in;  but  I  felt 
I  had  to  play  out  the  game  I  had  begun, 
and,  foolish  or  not,  play  it  to  the  end  I 
did.  I  loaded  the  gun  and  watched, 
along  the  barrel,  the  movements  of  the 
ducks. 

They  made  scarcely  a  sound  and  little 
movement.  They  were  feeding,  I  think ; 
but  of  that  I  am  not  sure.     Really  they 


seemed  to  be  resting  more  than  anything 
else;  and  if  they  had  food  in  view  they 
went  at  it  in  a  lethargic  way — quite  un- 
like the  fierce  effort  of  the  five  on  the 
swamp.  Very  rarely  did  I  see  any  di- 
ving. In  a  stately  way  one  would  swim 
toward  another  that  bowed  many  times 
in  recognition;  others  would  just  sit, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  slight  shift- 
ing of  a  wing. 

For  my  part  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  they  were  doing;  and  for  a  time 
I  despaired  of  a  shot  until  I  saw  that 
their  slow  movements  did  cause  a  change 
of  position  and  that  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances round  the  lake  groups  had  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  main  body 
and  were  slowly  working  toward  shore. 

Down  in  front  of  me  the  same  thing 
happened:  a  group  of  twenty  or  more 
separated  itself  from  the  main  body  and 
began  by  a  degree  scarcely  perceptible  to 
widen  the  space  between  themselves  and 
the  others.  If  that  kept  up  much  longer 
there  would  be  a  shot;  I  even  tried  my 
eye  along  the  gun  in  preparation. 

And  then  there  fell  upon  that  quiet 
— nothing  else  but  the  blow  of  an  ax! 
Just  once.  It  came  over  a  mile,  but  it 
was  as  though  struck  by  my  side.  The 
sound  of  it  was  sharp  and  clear;  it  laid 
itself  against  rock  sides  all  around  and 
was  hurled  back;  it  seemed  to  fill  the 
world.  At  the  instant  crack  of  it  the 
head  of  every  duck  went  high  and  alert ; 
there  was  a  hurried  back-and-forth 
movement  over  the  whole  surface,  then 
out  in  the  middle  a  hitting  of  wings  on 
water  as  a  few  ducks  rose.  The  whole 
flock  began  to  break;  the  world  was 
filled  with  the  noise  of  quick-slapping 
wings  on  water;  in  a  few  seconds  the 
little    lake    was    bare    and    smooth    and 

gra<y*    "    "  .' 

''You     didn't    get    anything?"     Billy 

asked,  cynically  enough. 

"Not  a  thing,  Billy.     How's  lunch?" 

I  was  buttering  my  third  slice  before 

I  ventured 

"You  didn't  cut  any  wood?" 

"Not  a  bit;  I  stuck  the  ax  into  that 

piece  you  brought  up,  but  I  saw  enough 

lying    round    for    the   kettle.      Hang    it, 

this  isn't  a  day  for  work  anyhow!" 

And  then  over  the  pipe  I  could  tell 

him  the  whole  story  with  a  laugh. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PAINTED 

WOODS 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

JEAN  LE  BOSSU  tells  the  story  of  the  Fagots.  Jean  Pierre  Fagot,  accused  of  murder,  is 
sent  to  jail  where  he  dies.  His  father  and  sister,  Jeanne,  disappear  in  the  swamps.  Ten 
years  later  Le  Bossu  visits  the  swamp  and  hears  of  Camp  Bon.  On  his  way  thither  he  is 
bitten  by  a  moccasin  and  is  saved  by  Jeanne  Fagot.  At  Camp  Bon  he  finds  Blaise  Duron, 
nephew  of  the  leader,  Voltaire  Bon,  in  love  with  Jeanne.  He  is  a  boaster  and  has  driven  off 
all  rivals  save  Marcel  Var.  The  swamp  fete  is  held  and  Duron  wins  many  victories.  Var 
saves  himself  for  the  pirogue  race,  the  greatest  of  all. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE   RACE 


O  the  day  wore  on  until,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  there  came  the 
final  event.  This  event,  the 
pirogue  race,  was  always  re- 
served for  the  last  on  account 
of  its  great  popularity.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  all  the  sports  and  pas- 
times known  to  mankind,  none  can  take 
the  place  of  a  race.  We  may  applaud, 
we  may  admire  all  other  contests,  but 
to  them  there  is  denied  that  tense  ex- 
citement, that  nerve-wracking  suspense, 
which  attends  an  exhibition  of  speed. 

The  swampers  had  looked  on  at  the 
felling  of  trees,  the  making  of  rafts, 
with  the  grave  interest  of  men  enjoying 
the  skill  of  a  master  workman.  Now 
they  crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge 
like  a  band  of  schoolboys  upon  a  holiday, 
laughing,  shouting,  making  bets  among 
themselves,  calling  out  words  of  advice 
or  encouragement  to  their  favorite  con- 
testants. 

Of  these  contestants,  Blaise  Duron 
was  perhaps  the  most  promising.  He 
had  lost  the  race  by  the  merest  fraction 
the  year  before,  and  the  man  who  had 
beaten  him  was  now  out  of  the  running. 
This  man — a  swamper  from  an  inner 
camp,  with  an  arm  suddenly  twisted  by 


rheumatism — spoke  confidently  to  Vol- 
taire Bon  of  his  nephew's  success. 

''Blaise  will  win,"  he  prophesied  as 
the  racers  entered  their  pirogues.  "I 
know  them  all,  save  only  your  new  man 
Var,  and  you  can  see  that  he  has  not  the 
necessary  strength.  Perez  is  swift,  but 
not  swift  enough.  Yes,  my  friend,  once 
again  you  will  keep  the  prize  in  your 
own  home.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  your 
year." 

To  this  the  leader  made  no  reply,  but 
in  his  rugged  face  one  could  see  a  slowly- 
increasing  look  of  satisfaction.  As  a 
younger  man  he  had  won  twice  in  three 
years,  and  now,  through  courtesy,  he  was 
always  called  upon  to  judge  the  race's 
end.  The  prize — a  little  bar  of  silver 
roughly  beaten  into  the  shape  of  a  paddle 
— he  held  with  a  touch  almost  of  rever- 
ence. Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the 
day  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  young  man- 
hood, he  had  first  pinned  it  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  wife. 

The  race  was  to  begin  at  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  and  end  at  the  leader's  land- 
ing. As  the  racers  paddled  away  toward 
the  trees,  a  cheer  went  up  from  the 
watchers  along  the  shore.  It  was  a  sight 
that  I  will  never  forget — that  broad 
stretch  of  sunlit  water,  marred  in  its 
center  by  the  smoothly  skimming  craft. 
The  racing  pirogues,  frail  and  shell-like, 
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sped  precariously,  needing  only  some  hos- 
tile touch  to  overturn  them.  The  racers 
paddled  with  slow,  easy  strokes,  saving 
themselves  for  what  was  to  come. 

Duron,  huge  and  powerful,  answered 
the  call  of  his  admirers  with  a  shout  of 
confidence.  Var,  sinewy  and  compact, 
bent  silently  to  his  work.  Perez,  a  close 
contestant  of  the  year  before,  moved  dog- 
gedly along  in  the  rear,  as  though  to 
preserve  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength. 
There  were  others,  but  they  were  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  the  crowd.  In  that  land 
of  flooded  forests  their  powers  were  only 
too  well  known. 

The  racers  reached  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  and  formed  into  a  line  before  the 
wall  of  trees.  Instantly  a  hush  fell  upon 
the  crowd  and  all  leaned  forward  in  one 
great  concentration  of  gaze.  Then  there 
came  the  report  of  a  gun — sounding  dull 
and  flat  across  the  stretch  of  water — and 
the  sunlight  flashed  upon  the  paddles  as 
the  line  sprang  into  life. 

Almost  immediately  the  racers  drew 
away  into  two  groups.  In  front,  three 
pirogues  sped  arrow-like  toward  the  goal. 
Behind,  the  other  craft  drove  half-heart- 
edly forward,  as  though  in  disgust  at  a 
race  already  lost. 

The  crowd  cheered  madly  for  the  fa- 
vorites while  I,  forgetful  of  my  host  in 
my  excitement,  began  to  shout  directions 
to  the  champion  that  I  had  chosen.  . 

"Easy,  easy,  Var,"  I  called.  "He  can- 
not keep  up  that  pace  for  long.  Save 
yourself  for  the  end.  That  is  what  will 
count." 

Fagot,  who  stood  beside  me,  gave  me 
a  quick   glance   of  surprise. 

"And  are  you  not  for  Duron?"  he 
questioned.  "Would  you  not  like  to  see 
Jeanne  wear  the  prize?" 

"Jeanne  will  wear  it,  never  fear,"  I 
answered  him.  "You  should  use  your 
eyes,  my   friend." 

On  came  the  three  and,  as  they  drew 
nearer,  it  became  ever  more  apparent 
that  my  directions  were  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Upon  the  right,  Duron,  who  led, 
dug  his  paddle  with  quick,  powerful 
strokes  that  tore  the  still  surface  of  the 
water  into  scattered  foam.  Sure  of 
himself,  contemptuous  of  the  others,  he 
staked  his  chances  upon  his  great  strength 
of   arm.     It  was  wonderful,   that  swift 


nurling  of  his  great  bulk  through  the 
water,  but  the  pace  was  one  that  no  man 
could  stand  for  long.  Already,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  his  strokes  were  lessening 
in  speed  and  power,  while  in  his  crimson 
face  and  staring  eyes  the  lesson  of  his 
recent    excesses   could    be    plainly    read. 

In  the  middle  Perez  forged  along  with 
varying  success.  Now  he  was  a  length 
behind.  Now  he  crept  forward  to  hang 
for  an  instant  in  the  lead  before  drop- 
ping back  his  length  again.  His  efforts 
were  brief  and  uncertain,  and  each  mo- 
ment they  grew  weaker.  Although  con- 
fident of  defeat,  he  was  dogged  to  the 
end. 

Upon  the  left,  Var  held  his  position 
of  one-half  length  behind  with  a  per- 
sistency that  was  maddening  to  the 
crowd.  His  stroke  was  slow,  but  steady, 
and  if  he  did  not  gain  he  also  never  lost. 
Bent  low  as  he  was,  I  could  not  see  his 
face,  but  there  was  something  about  his 
easy,  regular  movements  that  spoke  of  a 
wellnigh  exhaustless  energy.  The  young 
men  called  to  him  impatiently,  crying 
that  he  should  either  go  ahead  or  drop 
back,  but  from  the  older  folk  there  arose 
a  low  murmur  of  appreciation. 

"That  is  paddling,"  said  one.  "It 
does  not  look  like  it,  but  it  is." 

"He  is  wearing  Duron  down,"  said 
another.  "He  may  win  yet,  if  he  can 
only  keep  his  teeth  in  the  big  man's 
throat." 

As  the  first  speaker  had  said,  it  was 
paddling.  It  was  not  spectacular,  but 
about  it  there  was  something  that  was 
almost  uncanny.  It  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  matter  of  strokes,  however  skilful. 
It  was  as  though,  instead  of  moving,  the 
pirogue  was  held  in  its  never  changing 
position  by  some  smooth,  uninterrupted 
force. 

On  sped  the  three  until,  near  the  fin- 
ish line,  Duron  put  all  his  waning 
strength  into  one  final  effort.  Swiftly 
he  shot  ahead,  and  as  he  came  Var  sped 
unerringly  behind  him,  as  though  towed 
by  some  invisible  cord.  It  was  the  end 
and,  as  the  big  man  dropped  desperately 
back,  Var  inched  steadily  forward. 

But  if  Duron  had  lost,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  he  intended  Var  to 
lose  also.  Fiercely  the  big  man  strug- 
gled, losing  his  lead,  and  then,  with  a 
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sudden  wrenching  side  stroke,  he  whirled 
his  pirogue  inward  toward  that  of  his 
opponent.  An  instant  and  those  two 
frail  shells  would  have  collided,  but  in 
that  instant  Perez,  from  his  position  in 
between,  made  a  final  effort  of  his  own. 
Forward  he  shot  with  the  strength  of  de- 
spair, only  to  receive  the  full  force  of 
Duron's  side  stroke  upon  the  bow  of  his 
advancing  pirogue. 

It  was  a  glancing  blow  and,  by  lurch- 
ing to  the  swing  of  it,  Perez  managed  to 
save  himself.  Duron,  however,  was  not 
so  fortunate.  Handicapped  by  his  great 
size  and  weight,  he  flung  back  violently 
from  the  impact  and,  with  one  huge, 
struggling  splash,  disappeared  into  the 
water.  When  he  arose  to  the  surface  an 
instant  later,  it  was  to  see  Var  skim  over 
the  finish  line  with  Perez  a  good  two 
lengths  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  FLOUTING  OF  DURON 

NOW  all  that  I  have  described  of 
Duron's  trickery  took  place  in  a 
brief  flash  of  time.  To  one  un- 
skilled in  such  matters  the  collision  of 
the  pirogues  might  have  appeared  as  only 
an  accident  of  the  race.  But  there  was 
no  deceiving  men  whose  lives  were  spent 
upon  shallow  water  and,  as  Var,  coming 
about,  swung  in  to  the  landing,  he  was 
received  with  a1  shout  of  sympathy  and 
good  will. 

"Well  done,  little  one,"  came  the  cries. 
"It  is  fortunate  that  you  are  as  lucky  as 
you  are  honest." 

As  for  Voltaire  Bon,  nothing  could 
have  outraged  more  his  sense  of  justice. 
Crimson  with  rage  and  mortification,  he 
glared  silently  out  to  where  his  nephew 
swam  slowly  ashore.  If  at  that  moment 
Duron  had  called  for  aid,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  lifted  a  finger 
to  save  him. 

Always  before  it  had  been  the  leader's 
habit  to  deliver  a  little  speech  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  prize,  but  now,  when 
the  winner  stood  before  him,  he  spoke 
only  a  few  bitter  words. 

"Here,  Marcel,"  said  he,  as  he  held 
out  the  silver  token.  "You  have  raced 
well  and  fairly.     I  can  say  no  more." 


Then  the  leader  rose  to  his  feet  and 
walked  with  bent  head  to  his  cabin, 
there  to  remain  until  the  opening  of 
the  ball  that  night.  It  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  witness  his  shame  and  grief, 
and  as  he  passed  along  the  crowd  divided 
silently  before  him.  Under  other  condi- 
tions it  would  have  cheered  itself  hoarse 
for  the  victor.  Now,  through  their  love 
and  reverence  for  their  ancient  host, 
these  rough  swampers  paid  him  the  re- 
spect of  their  silence. 

Gravely  Var  watched  him  go  before 
he,  in  turn,  faced  the  crowd.  It  was  his 
moment  of  triumph  and,  according  to 
custom,  it  was  something  more.  As  the 
winner  of  the  pirogue  race  he  must, 
through  the  disposal  of  his  prize, 
acknowledge  his  attitude  toward  the 
other  sex.  If  he  fastened  the  token  upon 
his  hat  or  blouse,  it  meant  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  his  affections  were  free. 
If,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  winning  of  some  girl,  then, 
if  this  girl  were  present,  he  must  offer 
her  his  prize  in  plain  sight  of  all.  Should 
she  accept  it,  he  might  hope  for  success. 
Should  she  refuse,  it  meant  that  any  fur- 
ther effort  upon  his  part  would  prove  but 
a  waste  of  time. 

There  fell  a  sudden  tenseness  upon  the 
silence  of  the  crowd  as  it  turned  its 
gaze  toward  the  winner.  Rumors  had 
flown  thick  and  fast  since  the  ending  of 
the  race,  and  it  was  whispered  that  there 
was  still  another  surprise  to  come.  Men 
glanced  to  where  Duron  stood  dripping 
and  sullen  upon  the  end  of  the  landing, 
and  wondered  if  his  rival  would  dare. 

Slowly,  carefully  Var  swept  the  circle 
of  faces  until  his  gaze  rested  upon 
Fagot's  daughter.  Then,  stepping  quiet- 
ly forward,  he  held  out  the  prize  toward 
Jeanne. 

"For  you,  if  you  will  have  it,"  said  he. 

Blushing,  smiling,  the  girl  stretched 
forth  her  hand. 

"I  thank  you,  M'sieu,"  she  began,  but 
the  rest  of  her  words  were  lost  in  a  roar 
of  rage  as  Duron  charged  up  the  landing. 

"Refuse,  Jeanne,  refuse,"  he  ordered 
furiously.  "At  least  I  will  see  that  you 
play  none  of  your  tricks  upon  him." 

The  girl's  smile  flashed  out  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  look  that  was  altogether 
new.     She  did  not  flare  into  one  of  her 
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usual  tempers.  Rather  she  seemed  to 
freeze  into  a  chill  and  deadly  calm. 

"Tricks,  Blaise?"  she  retorted.  "Is 
it  not  you,  yourself,  who  are  the  clever 
at  such  things?" 

Thus  accused,  and  by  his  sweetheart, 
the  big  man  began  to  bluster. 

"I  played  no  trick,"  he  roared.  "I 
sought  only  to  swing  closer  inside,  and 
my  stroke  was  false.  Have  there  not 
been  a  hundred  spills  before?  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  man  who  doubts 
my  word.  But  enough  of  this.  Refuse 
that  trinket  as  is  your  duty." 

"And  why  is  it  my  duty,  Blaise?" 
asked  the  girl  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

At  this  the  big  man  gaped  in  genuine 
surprise.  Had  he  been  sensible  he 
would,  for  the  moment,  have  abandoned 
the  affair.  Jeanne  was  plainly  in  a  dan- 
gerous mood,  and  he,  bedraggled  and  dis- 
graced, was  ill-fitted  either  to  demand  or 
appeal.  But  toward  Duron  nature  had 
been  far  more  generous  with  body  than 
with  brain. 

"Why  is  it  your  duty?"  he  bellowed. 
"Are  you  mad,  Jeanne,  to  ask  such  a 
thing?  Are  you  not  my  promised  wife? 
It  is  I,  your  future  husband,  who  com- 
mand you." 

The  girl  gave  a  short,  scornful  laugh 
that  rang  upon  the  silence  with  a  cold 
sharpness,  like  that  of  steel. 

"If,  as  you  say,  you  have  received  a 
promise,  it  has  most  certainly  not  come 
from  myself,"  she  replied.  "Am  I  an  ax 
or  a  boat  that  I  am  to  be  given  away 
without  a  word  of  my  own  ?  Next  time 
you  try,  Blaise,  get  your  promise  from 
the  girl  herself,  since  she  alone  can  make 
sure  of  its  fulfilment." 

She  fastened  the  token  upon  her  dress 
and  turned  to  where  Var  was  quietly 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  offer.  "I 
thank  you,  M'sieu,"  said  she  again  and, 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  in  the  big 
man's  direction  she  set  off  toward  her 
home. 

Duron,  flouted  before  the  crowd, 
stared  vaguely  about  him,  as  though  he 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
had  heard  aright.  Had  he  been  quicker, 
had  he  not  been  held  by  his  absolute 
amazement,  he  must  have  flown  into  a 
terrible  rage.  As  it  was  his  old  conceit 
and  self-assurance  came  flooding  back  to 


him,  calming  his  temper,  and  sparing  him 
from  the  consequences  of  some  violent 
act.  Sneeringly  he  snapped  a  thumb  and 
forefinger  at  Jeanne's  retreating  form. 

"Bien"  said  he,  half  to  himself,  and 
half  to  the  crowd.  "There  goes  a  little 
cat  that  I  will  presently  tame." 

He  turned,  and  for  an  instant  glared 
at  his  silent  rival. 

"As  for  you,  M'sieu,"  he  went  on, 
"we  will  discuss  this  affair  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity." 

CHAPTER  IX 

A    TRUCE 

AS  Fagot  and  I  followed  the  others 
up  from  the  water's  edge,  the  old 
man  seemed  greatly  disturbed. 
We  had  witnessed  the  affair  from  a  dis- 
tance of  but  a  few  feet,  and  when  Jeanne 
had  first  begun  her  words  of  cold  re- 
jection her  father  had  started  forward 
to  interfere.  But  I  had  caught  his  arm, 
and  he  had  listened  to  all  that  followed 
in  bewildered  silence,  blinking  his  kind 
old  eyes  as  at  some  impossible  spectacle. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  found  his 
tongue. 

"Dieu,  Bossu,"  he  gasped.  "Was  it 
really  my  child  who  spoke?  Why  the 
match  was  arranged  years  ago.  It  was 
my  one  way  of  returning  the  leader's 
kindness.  Jeanne  has  her  tempers,  I 
know,  but  to  say  such  things,  and  before 
them  all.  What  will  Voltaire  Bon  say? 
What  can  I  say  to  him?" 

Before  replying  I  led  the  old  man  out 
of  earshot  of  the  crowd.  The  time  had 
come  for  him  to  understand  certain 
things  to  which,  all  along,  he  had  been 
blind. 

"Fagot,"  I  began,  "you  are  viewing 
this  affair  from  the  wrong  standpoint. 
Suppose  now  that  you  look  at  it,  for  a 
moment,  not  through  the  leader's  eyes, 
but  through  Jeanne's.  As  she  asked,  is 
she  an  ax  or  a  boat,  that  she  is  to  be 
given  away  without  a  word  of  her  own  ? 
Also  consider  Duron's  treatment  of  her. 
Has  he  ever  shown  her  the  love,  the  de- 
sire of  a  true  man?  Answer  these 
questions  before  you  condemn  your 
daughter." 

Fagot  growled  impatiently. 
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"Your  questions  are  easily  answered, 
Bossu,"  he  replied.  "If  Jeanne  has  been 
given  away  without  a  word  of  her  own, 
it  has  been  only  because  she,  herself, 
has  not  chosen  to  speak  that  word.  As 
for  Duron,  perhaps  he  has  not  been  very 
ardent,  but  what  would  you  have?  In 
these  boy  and  girl  affairs  love  is  apt  to 
become  stale.  Also  it  is  not  every  pretty 
face  that  wins  a  prospective  leader.  No, 
I  cannot  understand,  unless  the  girl  is 
mad." 

"She  is  not  mad,  Fagot,"  I  persisted. 
"She  is  only  human,  she  is  only  obeying 
the  commands  of  her  woman's  pride. 
You  seem  to  forget,  my  friend,  that 
Jeanne  had  a  mother.  Consider  your 
wife.  What  would  she  have  done  in 
such  a  case?" 

The  old  man  nodded  slowly.  Through 
the  past,  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. 

"That  is  true,  Bossu,"  he  admitted. 
"Jeanne  did  have  a  mother,  and  such  a 
mother.  I  was  her  poorest  chance,  yet 
she  married  me  despite  the  protests  of 
her  entire  family.  As  for  what  occurred 
just  now,  had  she  been  in  Jeanne's  shoes, 
Duron  would  not  have  got  off  as  easily 
as  he  did." 

He  paused,  half  smiling  as  at  some 
vision  born  of  his  thoughts,  while  I 
lost  little  time  in  following  up  the  ad- 
vantage that  I  had  gained. 

"Then  think  of  this  when  you  speak 
to  Jeanne,"  I  advised.  "You  cannot 
drive  her,  and  she  is  counting  upon  your 
sympathy.  Be  your  own  gentle  self,  and 
all  may  yet  be  well." 

By  now  we  had  reached  the  cabin 
from  which  we  had  been  evicted  the  day 
before  by  the  visiting  womenfolk.  There- 
fore, like  some  visitor,  Fagot  limped  up 
and  knocked  for  admission.  Jeanne  her- 
self opened  the  door,  but  I  did  not  fol- 
low the  old  man  inside.  It  was  his  affair 
and,  now  that  he  understood,  I  knew  that 
he  would  make  no  mistakes. 

So  I  turned  away  to  the  little  tem- 
porary camp  that  we  had  made  for  the 
time  of  the  fete  where,  after  some  thirty 
minutes  or  more,  Fagot  rejoined  me. 
Jeanne  was  still  calm,  he  said — calm  and 
hard.  She  declared  that,  were  Duron 
the  one  man  in  all  the  world,  she  would 
never  marry  him.     Of  Var  she  would 


not  speak  so  much  as  a  word.  It  was 
what  I  had  expected,  and  I  bade  Fagot 
be  patient. 

"Wait  until  Jeanne  has  cooled  down," 
I  counseled.  "Then  she  will  tell  you 
everything.  It  is  not  certain  that  she 
loves  this  Var.  He  has  offered  her  a 
very  pretty  compliment,  and  she  has 
only  accepted  it  as  any  girl  would  be 
glad  to  do.  As  for  Duron,  perhaps  her 
flouting  of  him  may  prove  his  salvation. 
Without  his  bluster  he  might  be  a  very 
proper  man." 

Thus  I  spoke,  but  all  the  time  I  knew 
that  Duron  would  never  change. 
Through  the  years  of  self-indulgence  and 
bravado  his  shell  of  conceit  had  become 
far  too  thick  to  be  pierced  by  any  human 
thrust. 

For  Var  I  felt  only  an  ever-increasing 
esteem.  I  had  liked  the  calm,  grey-eyed 
young  man  from  the  first,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  had  borne  himself  that  day 
aroused  my  admiration.  If  Jeanne  really 
cared  for  him,  I  promised  myself  that  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
his  suit.  Also,  in  the  matter  of  his  af- 
fair with  Duron,  I  meant  to  stand  his 
friend. 

I  had  feared  that  the  two  would  clash 
at  once,  but  upon  this  point  Fagot  quick- 
ly undeceived  me.  There  would  be  no 
settlement  of  differences  while  a  single 
visitor  remained  at  the  camp,  he  said. 
This  was  the  one  chief  law  of  the  fete 
and,  although  he  never  interfered  in  such 
matters  at  other  times,  Voltaire  Bon  was 
ever  prompt  in  its  enforcement.  For 
years  the  general  enjoyment  had  been  un- 
marred  by  any  disturbance. 

That  this  was  true  I  learned  when,  a 
little  later,  I  made  the  round  of  the  camp. 
From  every  side  came  a  hum  of  excited 
talk,  but  through  it  all  there  ran  no  note 
of  apprehension.  Once  more  rumors 
flew  thick  and  fast.  It  wTas  said  that, 
through  sympathy,  the  leader  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  Duron,  that  he  him- 
self would  command  Jeanne  to  return 
the  token,  and  that  he  would  insist  upon 
an  immediate  marriage.  Again  it  was 
declared  that  Voltaire  Bon  had  cast  off 
his  nephew,  that  he  had  openly  praised 
Jeanne  as  a  girl  of  courage,  and  that  he 
would  bespeak  the  future  leadership  for 
Var.      Each   had  his  opinion,  which  he 
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aired  with  the  freedom  of  the  wild.  It 
was  a  little  thing,  perhaps,  this  flouting 
of  a  man  by  a  girl,  yet,  in  the  swamps, 
it  is  the  little  things  that  count.  With 
folk  who  are  eternally  at  war  with  a 
merciless  nature,  such  matters  as  death, 
and  accident,  and  sudden  disaster  are 
looked  upon  as  merely  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

So  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  endless 
babble  of  comment  and  conjecture,  the 
night  closed  down  and  the  ball  began. 
As  was  customary  the  dancing  started 
in  the  home  of  the  leader  but,  through 
lack  of  space,  it  soon  extended  itself  out- 
doors. All  along  the  flat,  open  stretch 
before  the  cabins  the  dancers  whirled 
to  the  scrape  of  the  fiddle,  while  the 
moon  shone  down  in  a  great  flood  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  stars  twinkled  brightly,  as 
though  each  meant  to  add  its  utmost 
gleam  to  the  fun. 

Also,  with  the  first  touch  of  bow  to 
string,  the  affair  of  the  afternoon  seemed 
completely  forgotten.  It  was  all  right 
while  waiting  for  the  dark  to  wonder 
what  the  leader  would  say,  how  Duron 
would  act,  and  in  what  manner  Var 
would  respond.  Now  matters  of  more 
importance  were  afoot.  The  fiddle 
called,  the  girls  waited,  the  moonlight 
vied  with  the  lamps  inside.  For  the  mo- 
ment a  truce  was  declared,  a  truce  which 
extended  to  the  very  combatants  them- 
selves. 

Jeanne,  all  beauty  and  gentleness, 
swung  with  unclouded  brow  through  the 
figures  of  the  dance.  Duron,  arrogant 
and  unashamed,  swaggered  from  one 
partner  to  another  with  an  unsteadiness 
born  of  innumerable  visits  to  his  cache. 
Var,  lifted  out  of  his  usual  gravity  by 
the  merriment  of  the  occasion,  footed  it 
with  the  best. 

And  over  them  all  Voltaire  Bon  pre- 
sided with  that  calm  dignity  which  was 
his  alone.  He  was  a  leader  unsurpassed, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
ball.  It  was  as  though  he  had  said  to 
the  members  of   his  camp — "While  my 

guests   are   here   you    will   behave " 

and  they,  forgetting  their  differences, 
had  answered  with  a  smile. 

They  danced  all  night,  those  swamp- 
folk,  crowding  as  best  they  could  inside 
the   cabin   when   the   moonlight   waned. 


And  then,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
apparently  unwearied,  they  set  forth  to- 
ward their  homes.  Throughout  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  the  boats 
moved  off  into  the  shadows  of  the  swamp 
until,  at  sunset,  no  visitor  remained. 

That  night  the  three  of  us  gathered 
again  in  Fagot's  cabin,  but  there  was 
little  talk  before  the  light  was  put  out. 
Jeanne,  despite  her  wearing  of  the  silver 
token,  preserved  a  cold  silence  toward 
the  events  of  the  day  before.  Fagot, 
true  to  his  kindly  nature,  seemed  con- 
tent to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  leader's 
truce. 

As  for  myself,  I,  too,  was  well  satis- 
fled  to  await  the  turn  of  events,  Trouble 
was  due,  I  knew,  but  it  would  not  come 
until  the  morrow.  That,  if  possible,  I 
would  be  present  when  it  arrived,  I 
promised  myself.  For  the  moment  I 
could  do  no  more. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE     MEETING 

WHEN,  at  daybreak  the  following 
morning,  Jeanne  broke  her  si- 
lence, it  was  only  with  a  word 
of  request. 

"Bossu,"  she  began,  "you  have  often 
said  that  you  would  like  to  repay  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  my  kindness.  Are 
you  still  of  the  same  mind?" 

"I  am  at  your  command,"  I  answered 
her. 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "go  with  the 
men  to  the  swamp  to-day.  My  father 
is  unable,  and  I  am  a  woman.  You  un- 
derstand what  I  mean?" 

"I  would  have  gone  without  your  ask- 
ing," I  replied.  "If  all  felt  as  friendly 
toward  Var  as  myself,  he  need  have 
nothing  to  fear.  And  you,  Jeanne?  Do 
you  really  love  this  man?" 

But  my  question  served  only  to  bring 
back  the  girl's  chill  reticence. 

"Love?"  she  exclaimed.  "Is  this  the 
time  to  talk  of  love?  What  we  need 
now  is  fair  play.  I  shall  count  upon 
you,   Bossu." 

So,  respecting  her  anxiety,  I  left  her 
with  a  word  of  assurance,  and  went 
down    to   where    the   men   were   setting 
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forth  for  the  swamp.  The  day  was  Sat- 
urday and  the  swampers,  heavy-eyed  and 
listless  from  their  recent  gaiety,  went 
about  their  departure  with  a  growl  of 
protest.  At  first  they  appeared  only  con- 
cerned in  deploring  the  fact  that  their 
labor  must  intervene  before  the  rest  of 
the  coming  Sabbath.  Then,  as  I  watched 
them  closer,  I  came  to  see  that  each 
man  was  keyed  to  a  high  state  of  ten- 
sion. Glances,  shrugs,  whispers  were 
covertly  exchanged.  Each  moment 
Duron  and  Var  were  subjected  to  swift 
looks  of  appraisal. 

As  for  these  two,  they  seemed  some- 
how set  apart  from  the  rest.  It  was  as 
though  they  had  been  placed  in  some 
spot  to  themselves,  while  the  others  stood 
by  and  waited.  Duron,  huge  and  sul- 
len, stared  malignantly  from  bloodshot 
eyes.  Var,  apparently  as  composed  as 
usual,  displayed  upon  closer  inspection  a 
certain  tightness  about  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth. 

Among  them  all  Voltaire  Bon  alone 
seemed  undisturbed.  Brisk  and  alert,  he 
hurried  the  departure  of  his  men  with 
an  air  of  absolute  unconcern. 

"Come,  my  friends,"  he  cried  as  he 
stepped  into  his  pirogue.  "Already  we 
are  late.  I  shall  expect  a  full  day's 
work  from  each  one  of  you." 

It  was  his  usual  word  of  parting,  but 
upon  this  particular  occasion  it  carried 
an  added  meaning.  "My  guests  are 
gone,  and  you  may  settle  your  differences 
as  you  please,. only  you  must  first  do  your 
work,"  was  what  the  leader  had  also 
said. 

As  the  men  straggled  away  from  the 
landings,  I  drove  my  pirogue  toward 
that  of  Var  until  the  two  moved  along 
side  by  side. 

"Var,"  said  I,  "I  am  here  to  say  that 
you  may  count  upon  me  for  anything 
that  this  day  may  bring." 

The  young  man  gave  me  a  look  of 
gratitude. 

"I  thank  you,  Bossu,"  he  returned. 
"However,  there  will  be  nothing  unusual 
afoot  until  sunset.  You  heard  what  the 
leader  said?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "And  what  will 
you  do  at  sunset?" 

"I  will  stand  alone,"  he  answered  sim- 
ply.    "I   can  only  thank  you   for  your 


offer,  as  I  have  done  with  others.    At  all 
events  I  have  found  some  friends." 

"But  have  you  considered  your  posi- 
tion?" I  protested.  "Duron  has  twice 
your  size  and  strength,  he  is  the  better 
shot,  and,  as  you  must  have  learned 
from  the  race,  he  will  take  any  unfair 
advantage.  Before  you  leave  the  swamp 
to-night  he  will  stop  you  and  force  a 
quarrel  upon  you.  Unless  you  have 
some  friend  to  stand  by  and  see  fair 
play,  you  will  never  come  out  alive." 

Var  nodded,  but  there  was  only  a  look 
of  purpose  in  his  steady  gaze. 

"All  that  you  say  is  true,  Bossu,"  he 
agreed,  "but  I  have  lived  near  Duron  for 
some  time  now,  and  I  think  that  I  have 
come  to  know  him.  Acting  upon  this 
knowledge,  I  have  formed  a  plan  which 
I  can  best  carry  out  alone.  If  I  am  suc- 
cessful, I  will  leave  our  encounter  un- 
hurt. If  I  am  not,  I  will  at  least  have 
an  equal  chance.  When  I  tell  you  that, 
save  for  yourself,  I  have  confided  this 
much  to  no  one,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
respect  my  wishes,  even  as  I  appreciate 
your  offer." 

After  this  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wish  Var  success,  and  to  leave  him 
alone  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  plan. 
Nevertheless  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  swamp.  Also  when,  near  sunset, 
the  steel  ceased  to  ring  against  the  cy- 
press, I  placed  myself  in  a  position 
where,  unseen,  I  could  watch  the  men  as 
they  returned  to  the  camp. 

This  afternoon  the  swampers  went 
out  in  little  groups,  talking  in  earnest 
voices,  and  casting  frequent  glances  be- 
hind them.  Duron,  I  learned,  had  been 
working  far  inside.  Var,  of  his  own 
free  will,  had  chosen  a  spot  even  more 
remote.  With  each  had  been  a  helper, 
but  these  helpers,  stopping  early,  had 
joined  the  rest.  Thus,  from  his  inner 
position,  Duron  would  meet  his  rival 
deep  in  the  swamp.  As  for  the  results 
of  this  meeting,  the  others  could  only 
speculate  upon  them.  They  had  been 
told  that,  in  this  affair,  it  was  "hands 
off"  for  all. 

The  men  paddled  out  of  hearing  while 
I,  slipping  from  my  place  of  concealment, 
turned  back  into  the  fast  gathering  dusk 
of  the  trees.  I,  too,  had  been  told  to 
keep  "hands  off,"  but  I  determined  that 
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I  would  at  least  have  my  look  at  this 
encounter. 

Also,  I  will  say  for  myself  that  it  was 
not  mere  curiosity  or  interest  which 
caused  me  to  thus  disregard  the  code  of 
the  swamp.  If  Var  had  refused  my  aid, 
Jeanne  had  requested  it,  and  I  felt  that 
my  first  duty  was  to  her.  Should  Duron 
play  fair,  I  would  not  make  my  presence 
known.  Should  he  resort  to  any  trick, 
I  would  be  on  hand  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise that  I  had  given  Jeanne. 

Making  my  way  carefully  through  the 
endless  scatter  of  trunks  and  knees,  I 
came  finally  to  a  spot  where,  for  some 
time,  the  main  crew  had  been  working. 
Here,  open  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  lay  a! 
narrow  length  of  water,  its  still  surface 
thickly  dotted  with  the  stumps  of  the 
vanished  trees.  Save  for  these  stumps 
there  was  no  other  cover  for  one  wish- 
ing to  cross  unnoticed,  and  I  paused  for 
a  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  trees,  ask- 
ing myself  how  best  I  might  risk  the 
passage. 

It  wras  well  that  I  did  so,  for,  even  as 
I  hesitated,  there  came  the  splash  of  a 
paddle  from  my  right,  and,  an  instant 
later,  a  pirogue  entered  the  clearing. 
Thrusting  back  behind  a  friendly  trunk, 
I  peered  forth  cautiously,  and  saw  that 
it  was  Var.  By  swift  paddling  he  had 
made  a  circle  about  his  waiting  enemy, 
and  so  come  out  ahead  of  him. 

As  the  young  man  passed,  almost 
within  reaching  distance  of  me,  I  was 
sick  with  disappointment  and  disgust. 
All  along  he  had  been  my  champion. 
From  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting  I 
had  esteemed  the  promise  of  his  clear, 
gray  eyes.  And  now,  after  all  his  talk 
of  standing  alone,  he  was  running  away. 
No  wonder  he  had  refused  the  offer  of 
his  friends. 

This  much  I  thought  before  there 
broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  swamp 
the  sound  of  a  man  singing  with  all  his 
voice.  It  was  Var's  song,  the  one  that 
he  always  sang,  and,  as  looking  out  again 
I  saw  him  waiting  at  the  clearing's  end, 
the  reason  for  his  detour  was  instantly 
explained.  Wishing  to  meet  his  enemy 
in  the  open  rather  than  in  the  tangle 
beyond,  he  had  been  forced  to  swing 
about  in  front  of  him.  Now,  by  singing 
an  unmistakable  song  at  the  top  of  his 


lungs,  he  was  making  his  position  known 
to  Duron. 

"You  see,  Bossu,"  I  reproved  myself, 
as  I  arranged  my  pirogue  so  that  I  could 
command  the  entire  stretch.  "Perhaps 
this  will  teach  you  to  be  less  hasty  in 
future.  You  should  have  known  better 
than  to  doubt  those  eyes." 

Three  verses  of  his  song  Var  roared 
out  upon  the  stillness  before  there  came 
an  answering  sound  from  the  far  side  of 
the  swamp.  Then  Duron  shot  forth  into 
the  clearing  with  a  speed  that  made  the 
water  boil. 

CHAPTER  XI 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  PIROGUES 

AT  sight  of  Var  calmly  awaiting 
his  arrival,  Duron  swung  about 
with  an  abruptness  that  well  nigh 
spilled   him   overside. 

"So,"  he  snarled,  "I  have  caught  you, 
have  I,  my  friend?  Your  speed  has  not 
stood  you  as  well  as  it  did  the  other 
day." 

Var  surveyed  the  other  quietly. 

"Caught  me?"  he  echoed.  "HowT  have 
you  caught  me,  Duron?" 

By  way  of  reply  the  big  man  burst 
into  a  storm  of  abuse.  Usually,  among 
our  folk,  it  is  the  custom  to  begin  an  en- 
counter with  the  utmost  politeness. 
Duron,  however,  through  his  violent 
chase,  was  beside  himself  with  rage. 

"And  you  ask  what  I  mean,  you  who, 
by  doubling  around  me,  were  seeking  to 
get  away?"  he  roared  in  conclusion. 
"Tell  me  that  this  is  not  so  that  I  may 
call  you  the  liar  that  you  are." 

At  the  insult  Var's  figure  stiffened, 
but  otherwise  he  made  no  move. 

"Come,  Duron,"  said  he.  "Even  you 
cannot  accuse  a  man  of  running  away 
when  you  find  him  waiting  at  the  first 
open  spot  and  singing  with  all  his  might. 
Had  you  used  your  ears  as  well  as  your 
paddle,  you  would  have  noticed  that  my 
song  grew  louder  each  instant  of  your 
approach.  As  for  my  returning  home  by 
a  roundabout  way,  surely  that  is  the 
privilege  of  every  man." 

Duron  laughed  evilly. 

"That  is  very  clever,  my  friend,"  he 
sneered.      "However,    it   will    not   serve 
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you.  Running  away  or  not,  we  have 
met,  which  is  all  that  I  care  about.  You 
are  going  to  fight  me,  and  you  are  going 
to  fight  me  now.  Was  my  liar  enough 
for  you,  or  do  you  need  this  also  to 
start  you  into  action?" 

As  he  finished  Duron  thrust  forward 
his  pirogue  with  one  hand,  w7hile  with 
the  other  he  drew  back  for  a  blow.  It 
was  a  strong  blow,  and  one  that  would 
have  sent  the  smaller  man  into  the  water 
but,  before  it  could  descend,  Var,  with  a 
swifter  stroke,  backed  out  of  reach.  He 
still  appeared  very  cool  and  quiet,  but 
there  was  a  grimness  about  his  reserve 
now  that  was  terrible  to  see. 

"Wait,  Duron,"  he  warned.  "There 
is  no  need  for  you  to  strike  me.  Had  I 
not  meant  to  fight  you,  I  would  never 
have  waited  at  this  spot.  If  thus  far  I 
have  kept  my  patience,  it  has  been  only 
that  you  might  begin  the  quarrel.  Un- 
evenly matched  as  we  are,  I  at  least  de- 
sire the  choice  of  weapons." 

The   big   man    grunted   his   contempt. 

"The  choice  is  yours,"  he  agreed 
scornfully.  "Only  be  quick,  so  that  we 
may  reach  solid  ground  while  the  light 
lasts.  Also  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
choose  our  fists.  As  in  that  event  I  shall 
most  certainly  beat  you  to  death,  your 
sufferings  will  only  be  prolonged." 

He  paused,  glaring  threateningly,  yet 
Var  displayed  no  fear.  Rather  he  seemed 
inspired  with  a  sudden  confidence,  as 
at  the  gaining  of  some  important  point. 

"Bien,  Duron,"  said  he  with  some  of 
his  pent-up  bitterness  beginning  to  bite 
into  his  tone.  "We  will  get  down  to 
business  at  once.  You  need  not  worry 
about  our  fists,  or  the  pistol  that  I  see 
bulging  your  pocket  behind.  Ours  will 
be  an  affair  of  pirogues,  and  one  eminent- 
ly fitted  to  our  calling.  You  have  your 
ax,  and  I  have  mine.  No  weapons  could 
be  more  deadly.  Before  us  lies  an  open 
stretch  that  might  have  been  made  by  na- 
ture for  just  such  a  meeting.  We  will 
start  at  either  end,  working  our  way 
through  the  stumps  toward  the  middle. 
When  close  enough,  we  will  engage  with 
our  axes  until  one  of  us  is  dead.  Come, 
let  us  take  our  positions." 

He  started  off  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, but  Duron  thrust  in  before  him, 
blocking  his  way.     The  hot,  angry  blood 


had  drained  from  the  big  man's  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  were  staring,  as  though  with 
fear. 

"Hold,  Var,"  he  cried  unsteadily.  "I 
cannot  fight  that  way.  It  is  not  a  duel 
that  you  propose.  It  is  murder.  At  the 
first  blow  we  would  both  capsize,  and 
what  then?" 

"Then  it  will  be  water  for  one  of  us 
instead  of  steel,"  replied  Var  calmly. 
"With  )<our  greater  strength  you  should 
have  the  advantage,  but  I  am  satisfied. 
One  good  swing  with  my  ax  is  all  that  I 
ask  for.  Come,  let  us  begin  before  the 
light  fades  entirely." 

But  Duron,  as  he  gazed  from  the  oth, 
er's  hard,  resolute  face  into  the  still, 
brown  water,  lost  the  last  remnant  of 
his  false  courage. 

"No,  no,"  he  faltered.  "I  will  not  do 
it.  It  is  irregular.  It  is  insane.  No  one 
would  fight  so  but  a  madman." 

"Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  hav- 
ing given  me  the  choice  of  weapons,  you 
now  refuse  to  fight?"  asked  Var  evenly. 

"Yes,"  mumbled  the  big  man.  "I  at 
least  have  sense  enough  to  refuse  to  be 
chopped  down  like  a  tree." 

It  was  over  and,  had  he  been  wise, 
Var  would  have  departed  without  an- 
other word.  He  had  judged  his  man 
correctly.  He  had  planned  well.  As  he 
had  predicted,  he  might  have  retired 
from  the  encounter  unhurt.  But  in  a 
moment  of  triumph  it  is  ever  hard  to 
hold  one's  peace,  and  Var,  having  scared 
his  man  into  submission,  now  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  regain  his  wits  and 
craft. 

"So,  Duron,"  he  mocked,  "it  is  as  I 
expected.  You,  with  your  skill  and 
strength,  were  willing  enough  to  shoot 
me  or  to  beat  me  to  death,  but  you  lack 
the  courage  to  face  me  upon  more  equal 
terms.  I  have  always  thought  you  a 
coward,  and  now  I  have  proven  it  be- 
yond doubt.  Bien,  go  your  way,  and 
explain  to  the  camp  as  best  you  can  how 
you  failed  to  kill  me." 

At  the  taunt,  Duron  shrank  back  as 
from  a  blow.  Hate,  fear,  shame,  all 
struggled  in  his  heavy  countenance,  but 
in  his  eyes  there  dawned  a  sudden  look 
of  cunning.  Slowly  his  lids  closed  down, 
his  jaw  thrust  out,  as  the  thought  took 
shape    in    his   crooked    brain.      Then   he 
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spoke,  his  voice  gaining  confidence  with 
ever)r  word. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  he  blustered. 
"If  I  have  refused  to  be  chopped  down 
like  a  tree,  I  have  said  nothing  so  far 
about  doing  the  same  thing  to  you.  But 
I  can  best  explain  this  point  with  my  ax. 
Come,  I  will  give  you  the  advantage  of 
the  farther  end.  Learn  what  you  can 
of  the  stumps  and  welcome." 

At  this  I  reached  down  for  my  gun, 
promising  myself  that,  at  his  first  unfair 
movement,  I  would  give  Duron  a  broken 
arm.     But  Var  still  knew  his  man. 

"Very  well,"  he  agreed.  "Only  first 
throw  your  pistol  overside  that,  upon  my 
way,  I  may  not  learn  something  of  bul- 
lets as  well  as  stumps.  I,  myself,  am 
unarmed." 

Fully  expecting  the  big  man  to  end  the 
matter  with  a  quick  shot  at  close  range, 
I  covered  him  wTith  my  gun  as  he  drew 
his  weapon.  One  movement  of  its  barrel 
toward  Var,  and  I  would  have  crippled 
him  instantly.  But  Duron,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  flung  the  pistol  far 
out  into  the  water,  where  it  sank  amid 
a  circle  of  widening  rings.  An  instant 
later,  paddling  as  steadily  as  though  he 
were  setting  forth  to  his  work,  Var 
crossed  the  rings  upon  his  way  to  the  far- 
ther end. 

What  followed  I  will  never  forget. 
Even  now  I  can  see  that  narrow  gash  in 
the  depths  of  the  swamp  along  which 
Var  moved  unevenly,  as  he  threaded  a 
path  through  the  squat,  black  army  of 
stumps.  Not  once  did  he  glance  behind 
him.  Scarce  an  instant  did  he  pause  at 
the  farther  end  before,  turning,  he  raised 
his  paddle.  At  the  signal  Duron  set 
forth  warily,  and  so  the  two  closed  in 
toward  the  middle  where  a  gray,  shadow- 
less patch  of  water  reflected  the  last  light 
of  the  vanished  sun. 

To  me  it  seemed  an  eternity  before 
those  pirogues  approached  the  middle. 
Gun  in  hand,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon 
Duron,  watching  his  every  move.  That 
he  purposed  some  trick  I  knew,  but  at 
the  trick  I  could  not  guess.  Again  and 
again  I  asked  myself — "What  is  his 
plan?" 

Then  the  pirogues  reached  the  un- 
shadowed   patch,    the    two,    exchanging 

(To  be 


paddle  for  ax,  rose  carefully  to  their 
feet,  and  I  forgot  my  problem  and  all 
else  in  the  terrible  fascination  of  the 
moment. 

That  was  something  to  remember, 
that  dreadful  pause  while  the  pirogues 
drifted  within  reach.  Var,  straight  and 
trim,  stood  frankly  upright,  his  ax  poised 
for  his  one  wished-for  blow.  Duron, 
bent  and  hulking,  leaned  sullenly  for- 
ward, his  weapon  held  down  at  his  side, 
as  though  for  a  mighty  swing.  Half 
mad  with  suspense,  I,  too,  leaned  far  out 
of  my  pirogue,  dropping  my  gun. 

And  then,  while  the  two  were  still 
some  few  feet  beyond  reach,  Duron's 
arm  flashed  suddenly  up  and  outward. 
Snap  went  his  wrist  as  the  ax  left  his 
hand,  flying  arrow-like  toward  his 
enemy,  it  was  a  dangerous  trick,  since  it 
left  the  player  unarmed,  but  at  that 
short  distance  Var  had  no  chance  to 
dodge.  Caught  fairly  upon  the  brow  by 
the  heavy  steel  head  of  the  ax,  he  went 
down  like  a  poled  ox  into  the  water. 

With  the  first  thud  of  the  blow  I 
snatched  my  gun,  but  already  I  was  too 
late.  Pursued  by  horror,  and  certain 
.  that  the  water  would  finish  whatever  he 
might  have  left  undone,  Duron  wasted 
not  an  instant  in  his  flight.  With  a 
few  swift  strokes  he  crossed  the  stretch 
and,  before  I  could  aim,  disappeared 
amid   the   blackness   of   the   trees. 

Dropping  my  gun  again,  I  hurried 
forth  from  my  hiding  place  to  the  aid 
of  Var.  He  floated  face  downward  and, 
had  I  taken  the  time  for  my  intended 
shot,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
drowned.  As  it  was,  while  dragging 
him  upon  a  stump  and  thence  into  my 
own  pirogue,  I  thought  him  dead.  Later, 
on  examination,  I  found  that  he  still 
breathed.  Upon  his  brow  a  great  ragged 
gash  marked  the  spot  where  the  ax  had 
ploughed,  but  in  the  dusk  I  could  not 
estimate  the  seriousness  of  the  wound. 

So,  having  stanched  the  blood  as  best 
I  could,  I  put  back  at  all  speed  to  the 
camp.  It  was  a  weird,  endless  journey — ■ 
rendered  especially  difficult  by  the  dark- 
ness and  the  added  weight — and  all  the 
way  the  white  face  of  Var  stared  up  at 
me  silently  from  the  bottom  of  my 
pirogue. 
continued) 
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VII 
OUT  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN 

GAME  is  plentiful  in  the  new  Garden  of  Eden  which  Messrs. 
White  and  Cuninghame  have  penetrated.  The  safari  revels 
in  fresh  meat,  and  Mr.  White  has  some  good  sport  with  lions. 
They  get  some  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  roan  antelope  and  good 
camping  sites  are  numerous.  But  the  tse-tse  fly  continues  its  rav- 
ages and  the  transportation  problem  looms  larger.  Therefore 
Cuninghame  decides  to  make  a  dash  to  the  old  slave  post  of  Ikoma 
to  the  south  for  porters  while  Mr.  White  continues  slowly 
westward. 


RETURNED  early  the  next  day 
to  the  thicket  and  had  the  lioness 
several  times  within  a  few  yards, 
but  could  not  get  a  sight  of  her. 
The  zebra  was  partly  eaten.  Then 
I  beat  down  the  ravine  for  some 
distance  and  cut  across  the  hills  home. 

A  herd  of  zebra  departed  over  the  hill, 
and  a  spoiled  child  of  a  colt,  not  having 
seen  us,  refused  to  be  hustled  just  be- 
cause the  elders  chose  to  go  off  in  such  a 


hurry.  Anxious  mamma  was  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  uttering  impatient  and  wor- 
ried commands.  He  toddled  along,  his 
eyes  half  closed,  his  ears  laid  back  cross- 
ly, replying  every  once  in  a  while  with 
a  sulky,  petulant  bark.  So  busy  was  he 
in  having  his  own  way  that  I  got  within 
a  few  yards  of  him.  And  then  how  he 
flew!  "Mamma  was  right,  after  all!" 
We  crossed  the  river  high  up  and 
came  to  camp  on  the  other  side.     Struck 
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a  big  salt  lick  with 
a  coarse  grass 
meadow  by  it.  Bo- 
hur  reedbuck  there 
in  swarms.  I 
counted  twenty-six 
at  one  time.  These 
beasts  do  not  go  in 
herds,  so  this  was 
a  fortuitous  gath- 
ering on  account 
of  the  salt.  1  got 
several  photos — a 
real  piece  of  luck. 
Had  to  stop  and 
bandage  my  ankle 
in  order  to  get  on 
at  all.     We  reached  camp   about  noon, 

A  slight  rain  came  up,  and  we  rigged 
a  very  funny  shelter  for  the  suspended 
lion  skin  out  of  everything  waterproof 
we  had.  The  men  working  on  the  skins 
are  always  fine  to  hear,  one  crooning  a 
short  falsetto  solo  and  the  others  chiming 
in  with  a  swinging  bass  refrain,  under 
their  breath,  busily. 

I  took  the  tent  without  the  fly,  cook 
load,  bed,  and  men's  load,  three  idle 
men,  and  staff,  and  with  this  small  sa- 
fari struck  nearly  due  south  into  the  sup- 
posedly waterless  country.  We  had 
waterbags,  and  the  plan  was,  if  no  water 
was  found,  to  return  next  day. 

For  seven  miles  we  continued  in  the 
same  type  of  country,  the  ridges  and 
rolling  hills  rising  imperceptibly  toward 
a  sort  of  Low  system;  and  for  seven  miles 
the  game  continued  as  abundant  as  ever. 


Then  came  recent  burning,  with  only  a 
few  animals.  I  had  laid  my  bearing  for 
the  outcrop  of  rocks  mentioned  as  having 
been  seen  from  the  camp  hill.  We  got 
to  this  and  began  to  hunt  for  water.  In 
a  queer,  wide  depression  full  of  grass, 
and  with  a  conical  rocky  kopje  in  it,  I 
at  last  found  a  tiny  pool  that  a  little  dig- 
ging turned  into  a  spring.  There  was 
no  shade  and  the  water  was  not  very 
good,  but  we  hung  blankets  over  the  tent 
and  boiled  the  drinkables. 

After  a  short  rest  I  went  out  for  the 
first  necessity,  some  animal  for  meat. 
Missed  a  reedbuck  twice,  and  then 
downed  a  topi  with  two  shots.  Very 
high  wind  and 
hard  to  hold  on. 

Left  the  men 
with  the  meat,  and 
with  gunbearers 
pushed  on  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to 
scout  the  game  and 
water  prospects  to 
the  southwest.  We 
had  a  heap  long 
walk ;  got  down 
the  next  watershed 
and  found  a  dry 
watercourse. 
There  were  many 
game  trails,  but  no 
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fresh  tracks  and  no  game  but  giraffe.  All 
the  waterholes  were  drunk  or  evaporated 
dry.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  Saw  sev- 
eral tsetse;  a  strange  place  for  them. 

Off  at  six  (August  28)  to  scout  to 
the  southeast,  in  which  direction  we  had 
heard  lions  roaring.  I  laid  out  a  zebra 
for  bait,  and  flagged  him  to  keep  off  the 
birds.  Then  we  topped  the  ridge  and 
came  into  a  country  of  long,  down- 
sloping  parallel  billows,  grown  thinly 
with  small  trees  and  green  grass,  with 
dongas  in  the  bottom.  There  were  loads 
of  game — as  much  as  back  at  the  river. 
I  found  several  waterholes  over  here,  but 
they  were  all  fouled  by  the  game.  The 
beasts  were  here 
in  thousands,  and 
everywhere  tame. 
Finally  we  came 
to  a  dry  stream 
whose  bed  con- 
sisted of  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  and 
boulders.  In  these 
several     big 

good 
fol- 

for 
and 

klip- 


were 

reservoirs  of 
water.  We 
lowed  it  up 
some  miles 
found  some 
springers.  There 
are   no  cliffs   here- 
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Suspicious 


Just  Before  the  Rush 

abouts  for  them  to 
spring  on,  so  the 
poor,  deluded 
beasties  live  down 
in  the  stream  bed 
and  there  "leap 
from  crag  to  crag" 
on  the  boulders.  I 
came  on  one  sud- 
denly and  startled 
him  so  that  he  fell 
off  into  a  pool  and 
had  to  swim  ashore. 
Here  we  also  saw 
bushbuck  and  roan, 
and  giraffe  were 
numerous. 
Then  we  swung  back  along  the  height 
of  land.  About  3  p.  m.,  and  to  north- 
east of  my  landmark  rocks,  I  found  a 
lovely  spring  of  clear,  cold  water,  with 
low  palms  and  blue  lotus  flowers  and 
flaxen  high  grass  all  around.  Some 
strata,  set  knife-edge  fashion,  prevented 
the  game  from  getting  at  it.  I  sent  for 
the  safari  to  move  here,  and  in  the  mean- 
time took  compass  bearings.  Tsetse  were 
all  along  this  ridge.  I  saw  hyraxes  to- 
day and  sing  sing.  Counted  over  1,300 
head  of  game  before  nine  o'clock.  Beau- 
tiful, quiet,  and  peaceful  sunset  over  the 
dark  and  illimitable  plains. 

I  spent  all  the  next  day  scouting  simi- 
lar country,  but  without  running  out  of 
game;  counted  1,539  head  before  nine 
o'clock.  Found  another  waterhole  and 
located  it  on  our  map.  The  sun  was 
very    strong.      I    determined    this    as    a 
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cracking  game  country  and  mapped  it 
carefully.  It's  easy  to  get  lost  here,  as 
the  twist  of  the  country  is  peculiar  and 
there  are  no  local  landmarks. 

Next  morning  got  results  at  last  on 
our  lion  bait — in  the  shape  of  eleven 
hyenas  and  a  leopard.  The  latter  leaped 
into  the  top  of  a  low  tree — a  fine  sil- 
houette against  a  saffron  dawn.  He 
looked  at  us,  leaped  down  again,  and  dis- 
appeared before  I  could  get  a  shot.  The 
hyenas  were  of  all  sorts — big,  little,  and 
medium;  red,  gray,  and  brown.  They 
vanished  sullenly,  at  the  last  moment. 

We  then  swung  on  a  circle  toward 
camp.  Across  the  valley  I  saw  a  rhino 
browsing.  I  slung  the  .405  over  my 
shoulder,  took  the  camera,-  left  the  men 
squatted,  and  sneaked  down  on  him.  A 
little  ravine  lay  between  me  and  him, 
and  I  took  two  pictures  at  twenty-five 
yards  across  this.  Then  I  let  myself 
down  into  the  ravine,  raised  myself  with 
great  caution  on  the  other  side — and 
found  myself  so  close  to  him  that  I  could 
not  get  him  all  in.  I  waited  patiently 
until  he  moved  to  the  next  bush,  and 
then  got  an  exposure. 

After  tin's  I  tossed  two  very  small  peb- 
bles toward  him — not  enough  to  alarm 
him,  but  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  move 
on.  As  soon  as  he  was  far  enough  away 
I   (limbed  out  of  the  ravine  and  slipped 
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along  after.  I  dogged  his  footsteps  for 
half  a  mile,  dodging  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  occasionally  getting  some  new  pose. 
At  last  he  emerged  on  the  open  plain. 
I  whistled  sharply.  Instantly  he  whirled 
and  started  toward  me,  and  I  snapped 
the  final  film  of  the  roll.  Then  I  de- 
posited the  camera  quickly  on  the  ground 
and  gave  him  a  careful  shot  in  the  out- 
side of  the  shoulder.  There  wTas  no 
chance  to  dodge  in  the  open,  and  I  had 
no  desire  for  him  to  close.  This  turned 
him  at  about  thirty  yards,  and  he  went 
off  with  a  slight  flesh  wound,  leaving  me 
with  ten  exposures.  Unfortunately,  the 
light  was  bad  so  early  in  the  morning, 
but  I  had  lots  of  fun!  After  three  hours' 
march  I  saw  a  lioness  moving  across  a 
small  flat  of  grass  in  the  valley  below  us. 
I  hurried  down  there,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared in  a  donga,  where  I  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  follow  her.  How- 
ever, I  happened  to  glance  to  the  right, 
and  there  was  another  loping  slowly 
along  about  125  yards  away.  I  opened 
fire  with  the  Springfield  and  got  in  three 
beautiful  shoulder  shots  you  could  cover 
with  your  hand.  This  slowTed  her  up. 
A  fourth  shot,  as  she  turned,  just  cut 
into  her  tail,  saving  a  miss  but  doing  no 
damage. 

She   then   turned    at  bay   into   a  small 
thicket.     I  followed  her  with  usual  pre- 
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cautions.  She  thrust  her  head  up  ten 
yards  away,  got  two  .405  bullets  in  the 
chest,  and  collapsed.  Took  lots  of  hit- 
ting, this  one. 

I  had  just  finished  lunch  when  in 
came  Cuninghame.  We  were  glad  \j 
see  each  other!  He  brought  back  four- 
teen naked  savages  as  porters,  and  two 
Wanderobo  as  guides.  The  porters  are 
of  the  Wakoma  tribe,  well  formed, 
strong,  copper  men,  quite  naked,  with 
pleasant  faces  and  a  happy  disposition. 
They  carry  their  loads  by  means  of 
shoulder  straps  made  of  bark.  Why  this 
does  not  cut  them  in  two — or  rather 
three — I  am  unable  to  say. 

Cuninghame  and  I  sat  in  the  shade 
and  swapped  news  all  the  afternoon.  He 
brought  back  one  tin  of  butter  and  a  few 
German  cigars.  We  also  took  our  first 
drink  of  whiskey  by  way  of  celebration. 

I  insert  at  this  point  Cuninghame's 
notes  in  full,  not  only  because  they  are 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  also  be- 
cause they  are  most  illustrative  of  the 
delays,  disappointments,  and  discomforts 
of  ordinary  African  travel. 

August  20:  Left  Roan  Camp  for  water 
near  the  Gaboti  River,  bearing  208  degrees. 
Marched  until  3:00  p.  m.,  and  struck  the 
Gaboti  River.  Could  never  get  two  bear- 
ings off  marks  at  the  same  time.  Country 
all  trees  and  low  lying.  Compass  giving 
trouble  by  not  working  freely.  Dumped  men 
and  hunted  hard  for  water  until  5:30.  Found 


no  game,  no  birds,  and  no  sign  of  a  spring. 
No  rises  to  get  a  view  from,  and  bush  hope- 
less. Returned  to  men  and  made  for  nearest 
point  to  cut  Bololedi  River.  Men  about 
tired  out  when  I  fetched  up  at  river  at  8:30. 
Found  water  hole  and  two  lions.  No  camp 
made,  but  lay  down  in  dry  river  bed  with 
good  fire  and  plenty  of  food  and  water. 
Men  marched  24->i  miles.  Kongoni  and  I 
must  have  covered  well  over  thirty  miles. 

August  21 :  Left  Bololedi  Camp  7  a.  m., 
having  previously  determined  my  position 
(with  a  new  compass)  as  about  one  mile 
down  stream  of  the  reported  permanent 
water.  Set  a  course  and  knew  I  ought  to 
cut  native  track  to  Ikoma.  Did  so  in  a 
half  hour  and  having  made  certain  it  was 
the  right  path,  held  onto  it.  Only  had  one 
chance  in  two  hours  to  take  any  bearings 
anywhere.  Soon  after  thought  I  could  see 
with  glasses  Nalaro  Rock.  Took  sights  and 
found  I  was  probably  correct.  Distance 
about  twelve  miles  off.  When  near  Gaboti 
permanent  water  (estimated  by  watch  as 
no  bearings  were  available)  found  a  sort 
of  dry  reed  bed,  but  no  sign  of  Gaboti  River, 
no  game,  no  sign  of  water,  and  nothing  but 
bush.  Held  onto  track  for  three  more  hours 
when  suddenly  saw  Nalaro  Rock  about  two 
miles  ahead.  A  real  hard  country  to  steer 
through  as  you  very  rarely  see  anything  but 
bush  and  trees.  Passed  Nalaro  and  made 
Londanei  River  at  3:00  p.  m.,  still  on  a 
track.  Found  no  water  anywhere  and 
started  digging.  Got  a  little  water  three 
feet  down.  Men  very  done  up.  Sun  strong. 
Distance  marched  twenty-one  miles.  Am 
inclined  to  think  Gaboti  water  is  dry  now 
and  that  this  water  is  found  only  two  or 
three  months  a  year.  No  game  here  except 
a    half    dozen    Tommy. 

August    22:      Stayed    the    day    at    Londanei 
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River.  Men  willing  to  go  on  to  Ikoma  on 
the  principle  of  the  carrot  in  front  of  the 
donkey,  but  decided  to  hunt  for  water  in 
the  event  of  my  having  to  bring  the  fresh 
donkeys  back  by  this  road.  Found  sufficient 
water  in  hole  under  roots  of  big  tree  and 
made  it  secure  against  game,  and  cut  a  way 
down  to  it  from  the  bank.  Shot  two  buck 
Grantii  for  meat.  Saw  large  herd  of 
wildebeeite  on  other  side  of  river  some  four 
miles  west,  so  conclude  there  must  be  plenty 
water  in  holes  down  the  river  some  miles. 
No  game  whatever  near  camp.  Heard  lions 
far  distant  last  night.  Blew  half  a  gale 
from  sunrise  until  eleven  o'clock.  After 
that  cleared  up  and  cool.  Wind  started 
again    at   five    and   blew   all   night. 

August  23 :  Marched  twenty-eight  miles 
and  made  Ikoma  Boma  at  five.  Found  Lon- 
danei  River  dry  and  had  to  dig  for  water. 
Only  one  official  in  residence.  Only  two 
rotten  dukkas,  one  a  Goanese  and  one  a 
Swahili.  Found  next  to  nothing  in  them  but 
Mericani  and  wire.  Not  a  donkey  ever 
heard  of  in  the  district.  Sharp  rain  shower 
at  six.  Turned  in  very  disgusted  with 
everything. 

August  24  (Sunday):  Went  and  reported 
myself  to  the  fortress  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Found  the  officer  could  speak  quite  fair 
English.  Talked  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  he  suggested  that  I  should  see  him  in 
the  office  at  1  :30  p.  m.  Monday,  as  he  was 
very  busy  over  nothing  all  Monday  morning. 
I  left,  but  sent  him  a  note  at  5.00  about 
porters,  guides,  food,  etc.,  suggesting  he 
might  get  a  move  on  in  the  morning  by 
issuing  the  usual  instructions  to  askaris. 
Got  verbal  message  back,  "To-morrow  at 
1  :30  p.  m."     Felt  rather  annoyed. 
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August  25:  Went  up  again  at  1:30  and 
the  guard  refused  admittance,  saying  that 
the  bwana  had  issued  orders  he  was  going 
to  sleep  until  three.  Sat  down  at  the  front 
door  until  three,  when  the  bugles  blew,  and 
nothing  else  happened.  Saw  my  man  at 
3  :25  in  his  office.  Gave  him  the  correspond- 
ence and  letters  of  introduction  which  he 
carefully  perused,  returned  to  me,  and  said 
never  a  word.  Found  he  had  not  acted  on 
my  letter  to  him  in  re  porters,  food  and 
guides.  Got  him  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  at  once.  Fifteen  porters  certainly 
available;  food  very  scarce  owing  to  failure 
of  last  year's  rains;  Wanderobo  guides  most 
unlikely  to  procure,  and  if  obtained  would 
bolt  in  a  day  or  so.  After  I  left  him  I  got 
M'ganga  to  go  and  hunt  up  the  askari  who 
was  sent  for  the  Wanderobo  and  promise 
him  ten  rupees  if  he  brought  me  two  Wan- 
derobo by  to-morrow   night. 

Maps  unknown  here.  The  office  had  onl> 
one  traced  map  of  very  poor  character,  and 
of  the  district  only.  No  maps  procurable  at 
Shirato,  Mwanza  or  Arusha. 

Mails:  Stamps  unknown  here.  No  mail 
service.  Officer  sends  his  mail  when  he 
likes  to  Musoma  and  will  accept  ours  at 
our   risk. 

Elephant  and  Buffalo:  As  the  officer 
never  shoots  any  game  at  all,  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  not  even  the  names.  Local 
natives  report  elephants  somewhere  near  the 
N'gruimi    country. 

Fly  areas:  All  along  the  Mara  River 
cattle  fly  and  sleeping  sickness  fly,  but  glos- 
siria  pal  pal  is  not  supposed  to  be  badly  in- 
fected. Risk  for  men  very  slight  indeed: 
risk  for  animals  considerable.  Tsetse  around 
Ikoma     recently    and    seems    to    be    arriving 
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from  nowhere  and  spreading  everywhere  all 
a'ong  the  northern  boundary  districts,  hence 
exodus  of  Masai,  and  native  stock  is  begin- 
ning to  die  (in  odd  places)  all  over  the 
country.  All  this  quite  recent  and  nothing 
much  is  known  about  it  scientifically.  The 
only  area  known  to  be  absolutely  free  is  the 
Serengetti  Plains. 

Donkeys  unknown  here.  At  Shirati  a  few 
at  eighty  rupees  or  over.  Plenty  at  Iramba 
province.  This  place  is  about  ten  days 
south  of  Ikoma,  and  it  would  take  about 
ten  days  to  buy  ten  donkeys  from  local  chiefs 
at   from    ten    to   fifteen    rupees    per    ass. 

Porters:  Wages  at  rate  of  seventeen 
heller  (six  cents)  per  day,  or  •  five  rupees 
per  month,  with  potio. 

August  26:  Fourteen  porters  arrived,  but 
only  three  loads  potio,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained,  which  same  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, but  this  district  is  really  most  impov- 
erished owing  to  failure  of  last  year's  rains. 
At  5:30  two  Wanderobo  arrived 
and  I  questioned  them  closely, 
but  could  not  get  much  out  of 
'hem.  M'ganga  said  that  I  had 
better  not  say  too  much,  but  get 
them  off  on  safari  and  then  make 
a  shauri  as  to  their  accomplish- 
ments. Clear  out  to-morrow 
without  fail. 

August  27:  Started  at  6:30, 
marched  sixteen  miles  to  camp 
marked  on  map,  with  Wande- 
robo as  guides.  Camp  at  their 
kraal  and  found  it  two  miles 
from  any  water,  which  water 
was  in  holes  in  the  Grumenti 
River.  On  the  march  met  the 
deputy  Wanderobo  chief,  and  he 

told  me  we  had  inexperienced 
guides  (as  I  quite  well  thought), 

and    that    we    were    to    ask    for 

better  ones.     If  we   did   not  get 

them  we  were  to  wait  until   he 

got  back  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing when  he  would  try  to  fix  up 
a  good  shauri.     Found  it  useless 

to  try  to  improve  on  the  two  men 

I    have    already,    so    after    two 

hours'   talk   decided   to   move  on 

to  Barakupess  water  to-morrow. 
August    28 :       Started     at    six 

and  marched  ten  miles  to  water 

near    Barakupess.      Hardly    any 

game    seen    except    a    few    topi. 

Shot   one    near   water    for   meat. 

Difficult    water  to    locate    and    I 

have  not  yet  got  a  sight  of  two 

Barakupess     hills,     though     they 

cannot  be  five  miles  off.     Intend 

striking     due     east     for     Dolo's 

Camp     to-morrow.       Wanderobo 

seem  to  know  this  country  like  a 

book,  and  showed  me  two  water 

holes  on  the  march. 

August  29:  Marched  twenty 
miles  to  Dolo's  camp.  Map  all 
in   error   throughout.      Saw   lots 


of  wildebeeste  and  topi.  Found  Dolo  and 
eight  donkevs  alive.  Received  S.  E.  W.'s  two 
notes  and  start  off  to-morrow  on  his  track. 

Cuninghame  was  very  keen  to  see  the 
real  Neumanii  in  the  flesh,  so  next  morn- 
ing we  went  out  for  a  "little  stroll."  Of 
course  we  had  difficulty  in  finding  them; 
and  then,  as  usual,  they  proved  very  shy. 
It  took  hard,  careful  stalking  and  about 
three  hours'  work,  but  finally  I  landed 
the  three  he  wanted. 

In  the  evening  M'ganga  was  evidently 
a  great  social  success  with  the  Wakoma, 
as  he  elicited  shouts  of  laughter  from 
their  camp  fire.  M'ganga  is  quite  a 
wonder  as  a  linguist.  He  talks  fluently 
Swahili,  Masai,  Morrumwezi,  Wakamba. 
Wasonzi,  Wakoma,  and  Ungruimi.   Our 
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two  wild  men,  the  Wanderobo,  got  rest- 
less, as  they  generally  do,  and  wanted  to 
go.  We  gave  them  permission — if  they 
wanted  to  do  so  without  wages.  They 
promptly  departed  into  the  howling  wil- 
derness without  food,  and  most  certainly 
without  clothes. 

We  should  have  liked  to  linger  a 
month  or  so  in  this  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
we  still  had  our  job  to  do.  So  at  last 
we  struck  camp  and  started  down  the 
river.  The  character  of  the  country  re- 
mained about  the  same — rolling,  thinly 
wooded,  green  hills  to  the  left,  with 
wide,  green  valleys  between,  the  river 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  high  trees,  and 
higher  hills  some  distance  back  on  the 
other  side.  There  were  many  tall,  slim 
palms  with  tufted  tops  growing  singly 
and  in  groups. 

About  a  mile  down  we  saw  a  baboon 
family  or  tribe  of  fifty  or  sixty  that  had 
not  yet  arisen.  These  animals  sleep  in 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  so  as  to  escape 
the  leopards.  They  take  a  good  grip 
with  their  hind  hands,  hump  up  in  a 
furry  ball,  and  sleep.  The  main  lot  dis- 
covered us  and  made  off,  but  one  old 
Lrentleman,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of 
exodus,  slumbered  on  all  alone.  When 
he  did  wake  up  and  discover  us  below 
him,  he  uttered  some  shocking  language. 

We  followed  the  stream  for  the  better 


part  of  two  days.  We  knew  it  must 
flow  into  the  Mara  River,  and  when  we 
judged  the  time  right  we  took  compass 
bearings  and  struck  across  the  angles. 

For  some  distance  the  country  re- 
mained the  same ;  then  the  hills  increased 
slightly  in  height,  the  grass  turned  high 
and  brown,  and  in  the  creases  between 
the  hills  were  strips  of  dense  jungle 
through  which  we  had  to  chop  a  toilsome 
way.  The  prospect  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  for  one  could  see  far  abroad, 
and  the  winding,  green  strips  of  jungle 
patterned  the  country.  But  it  was  very 
hard  work. 

There  was  almost  no  game,  but  plenty 
of  pool  water  in  the  ravines.  We 
marched  and  marched,  and  at  noon  found 
ourselves  near  a  lone  rock  kopje  at  the 
end  of  a  rise  of  land.  This  was  an 
excellent  landmark,  and  we  took  bear- 
ings by  it  for  a  week  or  so  thereafter. 
We  could  look  thence  across  billowing 
oceans  of  scrub  trees  and  grass  to  where 
our  hills  of  the  Lion  Camp  showed  dim 
and  lone  and  blue. 

To  the  south  the  plains  led  to  infinity. 
To  the  west  was  a  long,  pearly  escarp- 
ment running  unbroken  toward  the 
north.  Somewhere  between  us  and  it 
must  be  the  Mara. 

Here,  near  this  kopje,  was  some  game 
— zebra,  topi,  hartebeeste,   and  a  lioness 
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that  looked  at  us  from  a  distance.  We 
had  no  time  for  anything  but  business, 
for  no  one  knew  where  camp  was  even 
likely  to  be  possible.  We  angled  on  in 
our  probable  direction,  struggling  over 
hills  tangled  high  with  grass,  chopping 
our  way  foot  by  foot  through  the  too 
frequent,  wide  jungles.  In  these  jungles 
the  forest  was  not  only  fine  and  high, 
but  it  was  also  tangled,  dense,  and  broad. 
It  happened  to  be  very  hard  work  for  me 
that  day,  as  I  was  a  bit  ill,  my  broken 
leg  was  bad,  and  the  sun  was  very  strong, 

At  five  o'clock  we  had  not  reached  the 
river,  though  we  knew  it  could  not  be 
far  ahead.  Cuninghame  and  I  separated 
and  began  to  look  for  water  wherever 
we  saw  palms.  I  found  some  beautiful, 
clear  pools  filtered  through  gravel  to  a 
delicious  coolness.  It  was  alkaline,  but 
not  undrinkable.  When  the  safari  came 
singing  and  shouting  in,  we  camped. 
The  more  tired  out  your  African  is  the 
louder  he  sings. 

No  sooner  was  camp  made  than  we 
were  treated  to  a  smasher  of  a  tropical 
thunder-storm.  One  of  the  Wakoma 
stood  out  stark  naked  in  the  rain,  his 
arms  upraised.  To  every  clap  of  thunder 
he  shouted  back  an  answer  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice.  When  the  storm  had  died  he 
still  remained,  and  would  promptly  catch 
up  each  and  every  diminishing  peal.     He 


was  a  fine  sight,  as  he  was  revealed  by 
the  flashes — the  pose,  the  rain  streaming 
from  his  glistening  body,  the  flash  of  his 
metal  ornaments. 

M'ganga,  later  appealed  to,  said  that 
he  was  the  official  thunder  lord  for  his 
people.  He  was  saying,  "Go  away!  Go 
this  way !  Go  that  way !  You  like  to  sit 
on  high  hills!  There  are  no  high  hills 
here!  Go  to  Ikorongo:  there  are  high 
hills!"  He  had  also  put  "medicine"  in 
a  tree  in  camp.  I  asked  M'ganga  if  he 
himself  believed  in  this.  He  grinned 
quietly  and  replied,  "Well — the  rain  has 
gone." 

The  donkeys  did  not  get  in  with  us, 
and  must  have  camped  at  some  of  the 
small  pools  in  the  jungle.  We  left  the 
safari  encamped  to  await  them,  and  with 
the  gunbearers  pushed  on  to  find  the 
river.  We  found  it  within  a  mile,  but 
so  far  within  a  dense  jungle  that  we 
were  glad  we  had  camped  where  we  did. 

With  some  difficulty  we  made  our 
way  through  the  mile-wide  jungle  of  the 
ravine  by  which  we  had  camped,  and 
found  ourselves  in  open  country  again, 
with  game.  We  got  to  the  river  and 
were  treated  to  something  of  a  surprise. 
It  is  a  real  river,  not  over  a  hundred 
yards  wide  at  this  point,  but  swollen  and 
deep,  with  a  great  strength  of  brown 
water.     Cuninghame  says  the  Nile  and 
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the  Congo  are  the  only  two  he  knows 
larger  in  central  easterly  Africa.  It  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Tana.  We 
rather  gave  up  the  notion  of  skipping 
across  it  to  where  last  night  wTe  had 
heard  some  lions. 

Above  the  river  we  saw  topi,  Neu- 
manii,  zebra,  reedbuck,  impalla,  and 
oribi,  and  a  number  of  sing-sing.  Among 
them  was  the  noblest  buck  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  had  only  the  .405,  as  this  was 
a  scout,  not  a  hunt ;  but  he  was  so  fine 
a  beast  I  took  that.  He  proved  very 
shy,  and,  as  sometimes  happens,  there 
was  too  much  game:  it  served  to  warn 
him.  At  last,  seeing  that  I  would  get 
no  nearer  and  that  he  was  next  due  to 
skip  out  entirely,  I  made  a  very  careful 
estimate  of  the  distance  as  400  yards,  set 
the  sight  up  four  notches,  sat  down,  and 
let  drive.  By  the  sheerest  fluke  in  the 
world  the  bullet  took  him  through  the 
heart — 411  yards.     His  horns  went  34^2 


inches,  with  a  spread  of  28  inches.  A 
24-inch  length  is  considered  very  good. 
We  then  sent  for  the  safari  and  made 
camp  right  in  the  middle  of  an  isolated 
thicket,  cutting  ourselves  burrows  and 
chambers  in  which  to  set  the  tents.  The 
sun  here  is  very  powerful  at  noon.  I  was 
feeling  rather  seedy,  so  I  rested.  Cun- 
inghame  went  out  to  look  for  a  possible 
way  across  the  river,  and  to  shoot  an- 
other beast  for  our  complement  of  meat. 
He  sent  in  a  topi,  and  reported  finding 
islands  and  a  possible  bridge  route  five 
miles  up.  In  the  evening  the  Wakoma 
came  to  us  in  a  body  and  said  they 
wanted  to  go  home.  Long  pow-wow.  We 
finally  told  them  we  would  send  them 
back  in  twelve  days  from  the  Ungruimi 
country,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied. 
They  were  merely  uneasy,  lacking  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  our  plans.  Dolo  came 
in.  One  more  donkey  died.  Heard 
lions,  leopards,  and  hyena. 


{To  be  continued) 

Next  month  the  safari  moves  on  to  a  village  of 
the  Ungruimi,  a  tall,  well-formed,  handsome  race. 
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FOUR  FLAT-FOOTED  TYPES  COVERING  ALL  OUTDOOR  NEEDS 


ON  A  MOC-AND-PAC  FOOTING 

By   WILLIAM   BRENT   ALTSHELER 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

What  One  Man  Has  Learned  About  Sensible  and  Serviceable 
Foot  Covering  for  Outdoor  Needs 


HIS  is  penciled  atween 
bark-on  walls  and  un- 
der the  exposed  joists 
of  a  double  log-cabin 
with  large  oblong  win- 
dows and  other  evidences 
of  art  and  rusticity  combined.  The  out- 
look embraces  many  square  miles  of  smil- 
ing farms,  grimly  backgrounded  against 
brown  timber  furred  knobs,  alpine-wise. 
The  house  was  pitched  in  moments  of 
"inspiration"  on  the  sharp  point  of  a 
knife-blade  ridge,  without  deliberate 
forethought.  Hillside  erosion  in  porous 
soil  dropped  one  corner,  sagged  the  floor, 
and  tiptilted  the  interior,  markedly  sug- 
gestive of  a  ship's  cabin  in  a  Pacific 
swell.  The  house  went  lopsided,  the 
landscape  wrinkled  with  age,  and  coun- 
try life  got  out  of  joint — the  enthusiast 
had  got  off  on  a  bad  boot — his  founda- 
tion was  wrong-. 

I  erred  somewhat  in  the  same  way — 
but  different — on  an  early  essay  for  big 
game.     My  bottom  was  a  pair  of  oil- 


soaked,  high-top,  lace  boots,  tap-heeled, 
half  soled,  and  hobnailed;  warranted  to 
balk  snow,  dam  water,  barricade  snakes, 
beat  gravel,  and  never  slip  nor  toboggan. 
They  did  everything  claimed  for  them, 
and  some  more.  The  materials  were  ex- 
cellent and  I  bargained  them  cheap,  ten 
dollars,  a  dollar  a  pound!  I  tramped 
two  miles  an  hour,  ten  hours  a  day  for  a 
month ;  steps  averaging  two  feet  long 
and  six  inches  high.  I  estimated  later 
(in  times  of  profound  reflection)  the 
wasted  energy  of  the  outing  at  3,120,- 
000  foot-pounds;  eight  pounds  super- 
fluous boot  had  made  me  derrick  1,560 
tons  weight  twelve  inches  high !  Results : 
empty  bag,  swollen  feet,  and  general  dis- 
gust. My  pedal  foundation  was  rather 
more  statuesque  than  pedestrian — an  old, 
old  story.  No,  not  chuck  the  outing, 
just  burned  the  boots. 

On  a  little  expedition  up  Bridge 
River,  I  had  the  luck  to  find,  among 
other  interesting  things,  a  siwash  tyee  of 
a    Chilcotin    camp;    he    stood    six    feet, 
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straight  as  a  reed — 
immobilely  rooted  to 
the  spot.  My  brain 
cells  opened  all  at 
once  and  I  recog- 
nized the  redman's 
foundation  as  being 
the  proper  one,  nat- 
ural, logical.  With 
the  help  of  a  few 
Chinook  words — ■ 
and  a  little  Ameri- 
can money  —  I  ac- 
quired the  Indian's 
"understanding,"  a 
pair  of  brown  moc- 
casins, knifed  from 
the   thick   neck   skin 

of  an  old  mule-eared  buck,  slain  in  the 
rut  (moon  full?) , smoke-tanned,  whipped 
together  with  the  seasoned  tendons  of 
the  deer's  strong  leg,  and  whang  strung 
for  the  ankles.  I  learned,  or  relearned, 
the  moccasin  tread  (for  every  child  first 
lands  flat-foot)  and  when  the  siwash 
moc  hacked  out  on  the  sharp  rock,  I 
ripped  open  the  seams  and  flattened  out 
the  parts  for  pattern.  The  new  "flats" 
I  scissored  out  of  fresh  yellow  from  my 
own  buck  bagged  on  the  same  trip  and 
tanned  by  the  siwash  squaw  of  my  Cana- 
dian coureur  de  bois. 

The  process  of  sole  seasoning  did  not 
proceed  altogether  smoothly.  The  sharp 
aches  of  swollen  members  were  largely 
due  to  inferior  socks.  The  common 
store  articles  were  not  suitable;  they 
were  soggy  and  dead,  short  staple  wool 
on  cotton  woof.  Boyhood  memories 
whisked  me  back  to  dear  old  grand- 
mother  deftly   knitting,   in   machine-like 


MOC  BOOT,   DOUBLE   SOLE,    MOOSE  BOT- 
TOM.      BUCK       UPPER.       SPECIAL       FOr 
AFRICAN  HIGH  GRASS 


precision,  with  long, 
eyeless,  blunt  nee- 
dles, thick  warm 
socks  of  yarn,  hand 
carded  and  spun  on 
an  old  wheel  from 
long  wool  staple, 
which  grandfather 
himself  sheared  from 
a  South -down  ram 
while  Uncle  Isaac, 
the  old  slave,  held 
him  quiet — socks  all 
wool  and  "a  yard 
wide,"  such  as  I 
sought  all  over  the 
state  but,  alas!  their 
trail  was  lost.  Fi- 
nally I  succeeded  in  New  Brunswick 
where  the  industrious  housewife  occupies 
long  winter  evenings  knitting  hosiery 
for  the  lumberman's  hard  use,  any  length 
from  ankle  to  thigh,  and  they  take  the 
raw  edge  off  the  rigorous  climate. 

The  same  year  I  "discovered"  the 
New  Brunswick  shoepac,  a  waterproof 
cow-leather  adaptation  of  the  western 
Indian  moccasin  for  negotiating  the 
mucky  forests  and  oozy  meadows  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard.  These  pacs 
come  in  high  lace  tops  for  swamp  and 
dead-water  hunting;  and  are  bottomed 
with  heel-taps  and  half-soles  for  the 
tenderfoot  and  the  professional  whose 
chief  stunt  is  to  pose  on  railway  sta- 
tion platforms  rather  than  hiking  it 
over  the  rough  trail.  A  pair  of  well- 
behaved  feet  muffled  in  two  pairs  of 
resilient  wool  socks  and  topped  out  with 
a  pair  of  pacs  almost  develop  perpetual 
motion  on  the  warm  trail  of  the  moose 
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NEW      BRUNSWICK      SHOEPAC,     OILED 
COW   LEATHER   FOR   WET  LANDS 


MADE    OF     MULE     DEER     NECK     SKIN, 
AFTER   SIWASH    TYRE   PATTERN 


MOC     SHOE     FOR     DRY     ROCK 
ARCTIC  TO  TROPICS 
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and  the  caribou.  One  never  gets  over- 
tramped.  And  when  I  stuck  the  N.  B. 
wool  sock  into  the  B.  C.  moc  I  struck  a 
combination  which  made  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ram  look  sick  after  an  all-day 
stern  chase — it  was  the  right  dope  for 
the  sharp  pinnacles,  the  rock-slides,  and 
the  steep  mountain  slopes — sure  of  foot 
and  light  o'  weight.  And  one's  elevator 
cables  were  not  frazzled  out  at  night. 
The  same  combination  fit  Alaska, 
where  the  seasoned  old  mushers  inclined 
to  treat  with  levity  the  serious  intentions 
of  such  frail-looking  foot-gear  in  a  hard 
land  like  that.  I  wore  them  exclusively 
on  the  rugged  interior  peaks  of  Kenai 
Peninsula,  pursuing  the  white  Dall  sheep 
over  the  lofty  crags  and  found  them  just 
the  trick  for  rock,  glacier,  and  snow- 
crust  in  high,  dry  altitudes.  For  trail- 
ing the  moose  in  the  heavy  snow  in  the 
conifer  forests  of  Lake  Kenai,  I  substi- 
tuted the  Alaska  shoepac,  a  rubber  de- 
velopment of  the  old  Indian  moccasin — 
its  flat-footedness  affording  some  play 
for  foot  and  toe  muscles.     The  base  is  a 


low-cut  rubber  mould,  with  extra  thick 
soles,  and  into  the  elliptical  opening  is 
sewed  a  light  leather  top  with  a  lace 
facing.  With  the  feet  swathed  in  two 
or  three  pairs  of  soft  home-knit  wool 
socks  they  are  always  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

On  a  month's  snow-shoe  trip  for  griz- 
zly bear  in  the  Montana  Rockies  I 
found  the  Alaska  shoepac  just  the  ticket, 
being  light  of  weight  and  waterproof, 
ordinarily.  They  kept  me  dry  except 
when  the  snow  bridge  broke  and  soused 
me  into  the  icy  waters;  then  it  was 
surprising  how  the  wool  garments  took 
the  raw  edge  off  the  chill.  A  little  ex- 
ercise charged  them  with  electricity,  al- 
though still  wet.  Cotton  is  always  cold 
and  flabby  in  the  wet. 

I  had  now  picked  up  three  very  serv- 
iceable moc  ideas — three  species  of  a 
common  genus — all  demanding  the  same 
heavy  padding  perfectly  supplied  only 
in  the  home-knit,  all-wool  sock  found  in 
perfection  in  New  Brunswick  forestland, 
and    I    had    successfully    tried    them    on 
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varied  outings  mostly  for  big  game,  here 
and  there,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and  believed 
I  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  right 
foot  wear,  entirely  dispensing  with  the 
boot  and  the  shoe,  so-called,  and  putting 
the  chiropodist  clean  out  of  business. 

I  dropped  down  to  the  equator.  Men 
of  broad  tropical  experience  rather  re- 
sented innovations  in  footwear.  "Better 
accept  the  ideas  which  have  been  local- 
ized to  fit  the  hot  belt,''  I  was  warned. 


the  heat  didn't  bother.  In  the  dry,  high 
grass,  filled  with  invisible  spikes  or  nee- 
dles, that  penetrated  the  cloth  and  punc- 
tured the  flesh,  the  high  lace  tops  were 
best.  Puttees  or  our  army  khaki  leggings 
over  short  or  shoe  mocs  answered  the 
same  purpose.  This  rig  is  unsuited  for 
wet  grass,  soon  becoming  soft  and  sloppy, 
wThen  the  N.  B.  shoepac  comes  in.  They 
were  favored  respectively  in  dry  and 
wet  seasons  or  arid  and  rainy  countries. 
When   I    struck   a   land   thickly  sown 


DIFFERENT    STYLES   OF   ALL   WOOL    SOCKS    TO    SOFTEN    MOC   AND    PAC    BOTTOMS 


To  me  it  was  the  same  old  problem  of 
getting  awTay  from  clumsy  heel  props, 
stiff  sole  boards,  cramped  toes,  and  dead 
feet.  Thorns,  snakes,  and  tropical  sun 
were  the  unknown  factors  of  my  prob- 
lem. I  made  a  collection  of  the  largest 
and  toughest  black-thorns  I  could  find 
at  home  and  tested  a  variety  of  materials 
used  in  boots,  shoes,  and  mocs  and  dis- 
covered that  dry  smoke-tanned  moose 
offered  the  most  effectual  resistance  to 
punctures. 

On  the  old  siwash  pattern,  I  had  a 
moose  moc  built  with  an  extra  full- 
length  sole  of  same,  topped  with  light 
deer  skin,  and  hit  the  nail  square  on  the 
head  the  first  shot  in  veldt  treking. 
They  were  nearly  thorn-proof,  more  so 
than  a  shoe  or  boot  of  close  grain  or 
oil  leather,  which  the  thorn  pierced  read- 
ilv.      Snakes  were  "afraid"  of  them  and 


with  raspy-surfaced  boulders  running 
from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  a  pumpkin 
such  as  the  Northern  Guaso  Nyero,  of 
East  Africa,  where  game  in  plenty  runs 
things  high  with  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  my  guide  viewed  the  moc  wreck 
after  a  day's  hike  with  an  expression  of 
pity  mingled  with  contempt.  "You 
should  have  taken  that  natty  pair  of 
English  boots  hobnailed,  Bwana,"  was 
the  thought  I  saw  sticking  out.  And  I 
was  regretfully  beginning  to  believe  he 
was  right  when  I  viewed  the  prospect 
of  bare  feet  and  a  half-finished  job  of 
specimen  collecting. 

On  glancing  around  me  in  camp,  I 
now  saw  every  black  had  his  thick  soles 
reinforced  with  sandal  boards  hacked 
from  the  tough  hides  of  swamp  buffalo 
or  oryx  and  I  whanged  the  raw-hide 
idea  at  once  to  the  moc  bottoms.     The 
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native  is  decidedly  splay-foot,  giving  am- 
ple space  for  a  thong  to  pass  atween  the 
first  two  toes  over  the  foot  and  to  the 
rear  to  hold  it  on.  I  omitted  this,  of 
course,  and  had  a  strap  over  the  instep 
and  one  back  of  the  heel,  fastening  them 
together  to  keep  them  in  place  and  to 
protect  the  moccasin  with  the  scandal. 
I  floated  in  the  air  with  such  buoyancy 
that  my  Wakamba  guide  "lost"  his  veldt 
shoes  and  came  to  me  with  tears  on  his 
tongue,  saying  that  they  were  worn  out, 
his  feet  were  sore,  and  he  could  not 
travel.  I  recommended  sandals  but,  in 
lofty  dudgeon,  he  allowed  he  could  not 
stand  barefoot  like  a  "nigger" — though 
he  was  black  as  African  night;  he  want- 
ed a  pair  of  my  mocs. 

"I  can  not  wear  a  shoe  or  a  boot," 
I  told  him.  "My  supply  is  quite  limited. 
There  are  no  moccasins  in  Africa  and  I 
can  not  let  you  have  mine."  Later  he 
found  his  shoes  and,  adopting  "my  idea," 
shod  them  with  a  pair  of  oryx  sandals 
and  stayed  with  me  to  the  end  of  1,000 
miles  trek. 

In  pursuing  the  swamp  buffalo  over  a 
trail  that  bubbled  with  water  and  oozed 
with  slime,  my  Alaska  shoepacs  were  life- 
savers.  Tropical  footwear  problems  did 
not  strike  me  as  essentially  different 
from  temperate  and  arctic  ones.  All 
the  possible  variations  may  be  covered  in 
the  old  siwash  moc  idea  fitted  into  the 
pac — N.  B.  pac,  Alaska  pac,  moc  pac, 
moc  shoe,  or  moc  boot — all  have  the 
same  basic  idea.  The  moc  or  pac,  prop- 
erly socked,  is,  unquestionably,  good  for 
any  country,  climate,  or  physical  condi- 
tion from  tidewater  to  continental  di- 
vide; in  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropic — ■ 
from  pole  to  equator — universal. 

A  few  Canadians  and  Americans 
manufacture  mocs  or  pacs  from  their 
own  materials  or  will  use  deer  or  moose 
sent  them  to  be  worked  on  their  own 
patterns,  with  deviations  to  order. 
"Sox"  are  more  difficult  to  procure,  but 
with  sufficient  demand  of  a  discrimina- 
ting kind,  plenty  of  industrious,  enter- 
prising housewives  and  daughters  would 
take  up  and  restore  to  wide  usefulness 
the  almost  lost-  art.  The  white  foot's 
best  outing  friends  are  the  "sox-and- 
mocs." 

One   may    readily   change    from    heel- 


shoe  to  flat-foot  moc  without  violence 
to  the  Achilles  tendon,  although  shoe 
experts  may  contend  with  one  that  heeled 
generations  have  unadapted  the  instep 
angle  to  moc  wear,  but  experience  will 
confound  him.  Even  milady  omits  the 
fashionable  French  heel  in  boudoir  with 
comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Small  Danger  of  Splay-Foot 

Racial  objections  may  be  urged  against 
the  moc  in  the  contention  that  its  wear 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  the  toe  and  to 
make  for  the  splay-footedness  of  the  ab- 
original African.  Perfect  freedom  of 
toe  movement  unquestionably  develops 
their  strength  and  activity,  making  one 
more  nimble  and  surefooted,  especially 
in  forest  and  mountain  going  where  a 
good  toe  hold  may  mean  a  life  saved. 
Moc  partisans  contend  that  it  would  re- 
quire countless  generations  to  splay  the 
big  toe  across  the  side-line  of  the  white 
foot  and  make  it  stand  out  like  the 
thumb  so  that  one  may  pick  up  a  staff 
without  stooping  as  do  the  barefoot 
African  porters  not  to  disturb  the  60- 
pound  load  on  their  hard  pates.  They 
are  quite  sure-footed  and  it's  rare  that  a 
porter  falls  with  a  load,  and  he  carries 
his  pack  where  quadrupeds  can  not 
travel. 

I  have  never  found  a  splay  toe  in  the 
oldest  Greek  and  Roman  marbles,  al- 
though the  feet  are  usually  bare  or  on 
sandals,  and  probably  unaccustomed  to 
shoe  confinement  through  life  and  per- 
haps a  long  antecedent  chain;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  free  of  sharp- 
toed  shoe  deformities — such  a  foot  as 
any  active  man  or  woman  wrould  soon 
restore  to  normality  in  the  easy  slipper, 
tennis  shoe,  or  buck  moc. 

It's  illuminating  to  compare  footwear 
weights  as  follows: 

Indian   buck   moc 7  in.  high,  pr.    ^  lb. 

Tennis  shoe,  man's  size..  "  1/4   " 

N.  B.  shoepac,  oiled "  "       "       "  \%  " 

Business  shoe,  average..."  "       "       "  2*4 
Alaska    shoepac,     rubber 

bottom 10  "       "       "  SVs  " 

Mocs  enable  the  hunter,  outer,  or 
tramper  to  travel  even  more  light-footed 
than   does  the  man  of  business — logical 
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and  right,  in  the  greater  outdoor  ac- 
tivity. 

For  the  heaviest,  roughest  work  such 
as  rhino  and  elephant  hunting  in  dry 
countries  —  stony,  thorny,  grassy,  or 
snaky — one  should  have  a  12- inch  moc, 
double  sole  moose  bottom  and  buck  lace 
top,  weight  2%  lbs.  the  pair,  and,  with 
rawhide  sandals,  for  volcanic  ranges,  the 
weight  would  be  2y2  lbs.  Add  a  pair 
of  all  wool  short  socks — one  sufficing  for 
double  soles  and  hot  weather — and  the 
feet  handicap  is  still  under  three  pounds, 
enabling  the  traveler  to  go  all  day  with- 
out feeling  the  weight  of  the  vertical 
sun.  If  the  woods  be  open  and  the  grass 
short,  the  long  tops  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  weight  cut  to  2)/%  lbs.  the 
pair!  Think  of  it!  Put  on  leather 
boots,  with  thick  oak  soles,  hob-nails, 
etc.,  and  the  wearer  can  go  only  where 
the  tsetse  fly  will  permit  the  mule  to 
carry  him.  And  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  hunter  with  the  heavy  boot  rig 
should  stay  at  home  and  wire  bargains 
for  his  bighorn. 

The  same  moc  pattern  runs  through 
all  the  styles,  three  pieces  to  a  moc  or 
pac,  the  base  being  cut  circular  and  en- 
closing nearly  the  entire  foot.  The 
''gathers"  are  taken  care  of  in  the  great 
pliancy  where  the  vamp,  embracing  both 
tongue  and  instep,  is  sewed  into  the  el- 
liptical opening.  The  upper  or  top  is 
whipped  on  the  same  baseline  and  flaps 
over  the  instep,  covering  the  tongue — 
top  of  the  vamp.  Instead  of  lacing,  the 
buck  whangs  are  coiled  about  the  ankles 


and  tied  on  the  side.  In  the  high  top  of 
the  moc  boot,  both  sides  of  a  wide  tongue 
are  stitched  in  tightly,  the  same  as  in  the 
waterproof  Alaska  shoepac.  Indian 
smoke-tanned  materials  may  vary  great- 
ly for  the  moc,  even  in  qualities  and 
thickness  of  buck  and,  by  including  the 
very  thick  and  tough  moose,  the  range 
of  selection  is  greatly  extended. 

The  N.  B.  pac  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  leather  moc  for  the  wet;  it 
may  be  oiled  proof  against  water  and 
snow  for  a  while;  or  it  may  protect 
against  dews  only,  of  dry  leather,  black 
or  tan,  like  shoe  materials.  When  rigid 
heels  and  stiff  soles  of  oak  leather  are 
attached  to  pacs  they  really  become  shoes 
and  boots  and  deaden  the  muscular  life 
of  the  foot.  Softly  cushioned  resilience 
is  the  sole  of  the  moc  soul  and  its  sole 
idea;  the  all-wool  sock  is  its  flexible  rein- 
forcement. 

Traveling  on  a  moc  footing,  one  is 
quite  independent  of  the  shoemaker  and 
his  kit.  Extra  materials  may  be  rolled 
up  neatly,  enfolding  the  awl,  needle, 
wax,  and  flax  thread.  Nothing  else  is 
needed  for  either  make  or  repair  work. 
A  worn-out  moc  will  always  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  its  successor.  Waterproof 
shoepacs  must,  of  course,  be  oiled  or 
greased  frequently.  Socks  are  also  easily 
darned  with  extra  yarn  and  a  wide-eyed 
needle. 

Again,  the  footwear  is  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  is  based  a  successful 
outing — an  outing  requiring  personal 
initiative,  the  only  one  worth  while. 


"What  to  Feed  and  What  to  Fool"  is  what  Mr.  Altsheler 
will  write  about  in  an  early  issue  of  OUTING.  It  is  a 
discussion  of  camp    grub,    based    on   his   own   experience. 


ADVENTURES  IN  A  CAVERN 

By   HORACE  KEPHART 

What  Two  Men  Found  in  One  of  Earth's  Secret  Places  Among 

the  Ozark  Hills 


====^1FTY  miles  below  St.  Louis 
the  Ozark  hills  rise  sheer  from 

4      the  Mississippi,  their  tall  cliffs 

broken  only  here  and  there  by 
ravines  that  drain  the  interior. 
Back  from  the  river  there  used 
to  be  nothing  but  continuous  forest  for 
several  leagues.  In  my  day  there  were 
a  few  deer,  some  flocks  of  turkeys,  and 
many  squirrels.  One  could  catch  bass 
and  crappies  to  his  satisfaction  in  a  nearby 
creek. 

A  railroad  follows  the  river  now,  and 
perhaps  the  country  is  overrun ;  but  in 
the  nineties  a  few  chums  of  us  had  this 
relic  of  the  backwoods  all  to  ourselves. 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  a 
barefooted  lad  ran  across  me  here  and 
reported  an  odd  thing. 

"I  been  hunting  cattle,"  he  said,  "and 
come  back  by  the  left-hand  fork  up  there. 
Right  where  you  come  down  off  the 
ridge  into  the  hollow  I  seen  a  hole  smack 
in  the  middle  of  the  trail.  A  cold  wind 
was  coming  out  that  blowed  all  the  leaves 
away  from  round  it.  I  put  a  flat  rock 
over  the  hole  to  keep  some  cow  from 
breaking  her  leg." 

"How  big  was  the  hole?" 

"About  like  a  stovepipe.  Funny  about 
that  wind,   ain't   it?" 

I  replied  indifferently  that  it  was 
nothing  but  "one  of  those  blowing  holes," 
as  if  such  phenomena  were  too  common 
to  talk  about.  But  after  the  boy  had 
departed  I  considered  the  matter  seri- 
ously. That  blast  of  cold  air  denoted  a 
cavern  underneath.  Caves  in  these  lime- 
stone regions  always  have  several  vents. 
There  are  sink-holes  in  the  high  ground 
through  which,  the  hot  air  of  summer  is 
sucked  down  into  the  galleries.  Here  it 
is  cooled  to  the  average  temperature  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  (about  54°  Fahren- 


heit), then  slowly  moves  through  the 
cavern,  taking  maybe  several  months  in 
its  journey,  and  finally  escapes  as  a  cold 
"wind"  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  air  of  a  large  cavern  varies  not 
more  than  three  degrees  throughout  the 
year.  Therefore  in  winter  the  current 
is  reversed,  cold  air  is  sucked  in,  and  a 
warm  blast  issues  from  the  entrance. 

What  interested  me  in  the  lad's  dis- 
covery was  that  there  had  been  no  such 
hole  in  the  trail  a  week  or  so  previous. 
Of  this  I  was  certain,  for  I  had  been 
there  myself.  I  knew  the  country  well. 
There  was  no  noticeable  vent  for  a  cave 
between  that  hole  and  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  spring  near  which  I  was 
camped.  Nor  was  there  any  known 
cavern  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

I  recalled  that  a  heavy  storm  had 
swept  our  hollow  within  the  past  week, 
sending  a  violent  but  quickly  subsiding 
torrent  down  the  normally  dry  ravine. 
Either  the  pressure  of  an  underground 
watercourse,  suddenly  augmented,  had 
burst  forth  a  new  outlet,  or  the  surface 
torrent,  whirling  gravel  and  small*  boul- 
ders over  the  spot,  had  excavated  one. 
Such  was  my  theory  before  seeing  the 
hole. 

I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  spot. 
The  boy's  description  was  accurate. 
When  I  removed  his  stone  cover  a  gust 
of  cold  air  blew  out  strong  enough  to 
flutter  a  handkerchief  held  at  arm's 
length  overhead. 

Prodding  with  a  stick,  I  found  bottom 
at  four  feet;  but  when  I  tried  the  stick 
at  a  downward  angle  it  waved  in  empty 
air.  I  reached  down  and  flung  pebbles 
into  the  void.  They  struck,  rebounded, 
rattled  down  in  a  slanting  direction,  then 
dropped  into  an  abyss.     "This,"  said  I 
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to  myself,  "is  no  sink-hole,  for  sink-holes 
always  are  funnel-shaped,  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  a  funnel  to  form  here 
where  the  surface  is  drained  sharply  by 
a  ravine." 

Next  spring  I  visited  this  place  again. 
The  opening  in  the  gravel  layer  had 
been  enlarged  by  washouts  until  one 
could  lower  himself  into  it.  Below  was 
a  crack  in  the  rock  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  rent  out  by  an  earth- 
quake or  some  other  subterranean  force. 

The  crack  was  only  eight  inches  wide 
at  the  top.  Thrusting  a  stick  below,  I 
found  that  the  opening  soon  widened  to 
about  two  feet.  The  rock  was  so  soft 
that  I  could  cut  it  a  bit  with  my  knife. 
Stones  thrown  downward  rolled  at  a 
slant  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
dropped  straight,  the  interval  of  direct 
fall  being  a  little  more  than  a  second. 

I  took  the  next  steamboat  for  the  city, 
and  reported  the  find  to  a  venturesome 
friend.  He  caught  fire  with  the  project 
at  once.  We  procured  a  cold-chisel,  a 
hammer,  and  a  fifty-foot  length  of  rope. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  explored  an  un- 
known cavern,  and  we  went  about  our 
preparations  with  the  fatuity  of  a  pair 
of  tenderfoots. 

A  day  or  two  later  we  were  at  the 
"blowTing-hole."  Turn  about,  we  chipped 
away  at  the  rock  that  barred  our  en- 
trance. In  half  an  hour  we  had  chiseled 
the  edges  away  until  the  crack  was 
widened  to  fifteen  inches.  Across  the 
opening  we  laid  a  stout  hickory  sapling 
to  which  the  rope  was  lashed.  Then  we 
posted  a  notice  explaining  that  we  were 
below,  and  requesting  that  our  rope  be 
not  disturbed. 

The  descent  looked  rather  "juberous," 
as  a  darkey  would  say.  There  was 
barely  room  in  that  crack  for  a  slender 
man  to  squeeze  through  sidewise.  While 
I  was  considering  the  hazard  of  drop- 
ping feet-foremost  into  this  gruesome 
hole,  and  the  chance  of  getting  stuck 
somewhere  down  below,  Sidney  entered 
it  without  a  word,  and  down  he  slid, 
with  his  bailed  bicycle  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  the  rope  in  the  other.  I 
watched  him  with  bated  breath  as  he 
wriggled  down  that  narrow  and  uneven 
channel  for  twenty  feet.  Then  he  flashed 
his  light  down  the  vertical  shaft,  secured 


the  lantern  to  his  belt,  and  descended 
hand-under-hand.  Presently  he  called 
out:  "All  right — here's  the  floor — come 
ahead." 

My  own  light  was  a  common  kerosene 
lantern  that  I  had  borrowed  from  a 
farmer.  It  was  so  tall  and  unwieldy 
that  I  had  trouble  in  dragging  it  through 
that  miserably  cramped-up  passage;  but 
this  was  nothing  to  the  horrid  trick  it 
was  to  play  me  later. 

When  I  arrived  by  my  comrade's  side 
he  was  silently  studying  our  surround- 
ings. One  glance  showed  me  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  his  preoccupation. 
We  were  not  yet  in  a  cavern  at  all,  but 
in  a  cavity  left,  apparently,  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  chamber  underneath.  The 
rock  overhead  looked  as  if  it,  too,  might 
come  crashing  down  at  any  moment,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  loose  earth  that  might 
slide  in  upon  us.  The  strata  were  up- 
tilted  and  full  of  fissures.  Detached 
angular  blocks  lay  upon  the  floor. 

In  the  Vestibule 

There  were  no  concretions  on  the  rock, 
no  signs  of  water-wear.  There  was 
nothing  characteristic  of  a  true  cave  at 
all,  except  that  the  air  was  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the 
outer  world.  For  a  time  we  could  see 
no  passage  for  a  man  except  the  one 
overhead.  Certainly  there  was  none 
toward  the  river,  in  which  direction  the 
drainage,  of  course,  must  flow. 

Still,  that  cold  air  came  from  some- 
where. It  could  not  have  been  refrig- 
erated in  so  small  a  den  as  this.  Prowl- 
ing about  on  hands  and  knees,  wre 
observed  that  the  shelving  ledge  on  oui 
"upstream"  side  did  not  join  the  floor  by 
some  eighteen  inches.  When  we  started 
into  this  opening  our  lights  revealed 
nothing  but  solid  blackness  ahead.  We 
pushed  forward  on  our  bellies  and  soon 
arose  in  a  symmetrical  vaulted  chamber 
that  certainly  had  not  been  formed  by 
any  sudden  convulsion,  but  by  an  age- 
long process  of  nature. 

A  cavern — and  one  that  no  man  knew 
of!  We  were  in  the  vestibule  of  one  of 
earth's  secret  places.  Before  us  lay  the 
absolute  Unknown ! 

Here  we  tarried  a  brief  space,  fixing 
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our  bearings  and  contemplating  the  work 
ahead.  The  acetylene  lamp  revealed 
various  passages  leading  from  this  ante- 
chamber into  the  black  interior.  To 
each  of  these  we  gave  solemn  thought 
before  we  should  choose  between  them. 

Terrors  of  the  Dark 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  bare 
suggestion  of  exploring  vast  natural 
cavities  in  the  earth  is  horrible  and  mad. 
Whoso  ventures  into  such  places  with- 
out a  guide  must  be  subject,  they  think, 
to  some  strange  perversion  that  makes 
him  vain  of  fearsome  and  foolhardy  ex- 
periences. To  a  sensitive  mind  unforti- 
fied by  scientific  training  an  unexplored 
cavern  is  charged  with  fantastic  perils. 
Superstitions  long  in  abeyance  are  re- 
vived. One  may  not  believe  in  specters 
and  earth-demons  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing; he  may  flaunt  ghouls  and  goblins 
even  at  night  if  he  has  room  for  a  swift 
escape;  but  what  might  not  exist  in  a 
region  of  eternal  blackness  and  silence 
deeper  and  more  uncanny  than  any 
grave?  If  not  the  chimaera  that  breathes 
fire  and  the  basilisk  that  exhales  death, 
why  not  horrible  living  things:  snakes, 
slimy  lizards,  panthers,  bears,  wolves,  or 
even  scaly  antediluvian  monsters,  long 
belated  underground  and  still  snapping 
their  fangs  in  these  Plutonian  depths? 

Whoever,  on  the  contrary,  is  keen  to 
observe  natural  phenomena,  even  though 
he  be  a  novice  in  cave  work,  will  smile 
at  such  childish  fears.  And  yet  he  is 
alert  to  real  dangers  that  may  test  his 
fortitude  to  the  limit.  The  abruptness 
of  the  change  from  world  to  underworld, 
the  sudden  descent  from  sunshine  or 
starlight  into  a  cold  void  blacker  than 
any  gloom  on  earth,  is  a  strain  upon  one's 
self-possession. 

One's  very  life  hangs  on  the  proper 
functioning  of  his  lantern.  There  is  no 
means  of  forecasting  whither  his  steps 
may  lead,  nor  how  shocking  may  be  the 
next  minute's  adventure.  The  rays  of 
his  light  cannot  penetrate  a  hundred 
feet ;  for  the  cave  atmosphere,  being  opti- 
cally as  well  as  chemically  pure,  does  not 
transmit  the  rays  so  well  as  our  outer 
air.  There  may  be  pitfalls  ahead,  slip- 
pery   ledges,    hazardous    passages    over 


gulfs  that  no  torch  can  fathom,  rotten 
rock  crumbling  in  one's  grasp.  You 
may  wedge  fast  in  a  crack.  The  light 
may  fail.  You  may  be  lost  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ! 

All  these  risks  are  real  enough,  and 
we  pondered  them  in  silence  as  we  eyed 
those  somber  portals  on  which  fancy 
might  well  inscribe: 

"Abandon   all  hope,  ye  who  enter." 

But  there  is  a  fascination  in  solving 
the  mystery  of  what  has  lain  for  untold 
ages  beyond  human  ken ;  in  venturing, 
as  we  were  about  to  venture,  where  no 
foot  of  man  had  ever  trod.  What  was 
there  within  those  forbidding  arches? 
Vast  chambers,  perhaps,  hung  with  weird 
pendants,  walls  glittering  with  crystals, 
forests  of  stalagmites,  columns  of  alabas- 
ter or  of  "onyx."  There  might  be  relics 
of  prehistoric  races  buried  in  stone  since 
some  past  geological  epoch,  petrifactions 
of  plants  and  animals  that  died  ages 
before  man  was  born,  living  species  un- 
known to  the  upper  world.  There  might 
be  dripping  springs  trickling  through 
crannies  in  the  rock,  rills  tumbling  from 
ledge  to  ledge  in  fairy  waterfalls  and 
gathering  far  below  in  some  subterranean 
river  that  ran 

"Through    caverns    measureless    to    man, 
Down    to    a    sunless    sea." 

Our  advance  was  menaced  at  the  out- 
set by  a  deep  fissure  that  could  only  be 
crossed  by  leaping.  On  the  farther  brink 
there  was  no  other  place  to  land  than  a 
large  slab  that  had  fallen  from  the  roof. 
This  slab  sloped  toward  us  and  looked 
perfectly  smooth.  I  regretted  having  no 
hobnails  in  my  shoes.  However,  we 
struck  without  slipping,  and  then  found 
that  the  rock  was  really  rough  from 
corrosion,  its  apparent  smoothness  being 
due  to  a  thin  layer  of  cavern  dust.  In 
the  dry  upper  galleries  of  caves  the  dust 
on  the  floors  is  peculiar.  It  never  rises 
when  stirred,  does  not  stick  to  clothing, 
nor  does  it  even  soil  one's  shoes. 

We  chose  one  of  the  passages  leading 
from  the  antechamber,  and  soon  emerged 
into  a  second  room  not  markedly  differ- 
ent from  the  first.  Onward,  then, 
through  devious  ways,  until  we  came  up 
against  a  blank  wall  and  had  to  retrace 
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our  steps.  Another  corridor  was  chosen, 
generous  at  first,  but  soon  the  vault  de- 
scended and  the  walls  closed  in  to  a 
mere  crack  where  we  had  to  edge  and 
crawl.  Then  we  came  out  upon  a  space 
strewn  wildly  with  uptilted  slabs  and 
debris.  The  sides  of  this  chamber  gaped 
with  crevices  and  looked  tottery  weak,  as 
though  at  any  moment  they  might  col- 
lapse. I  think  the  fall  of  a  pebble  behind 
us  would  have  made  our  knees  totter,  too. 

We  toiled  over  a  jumble  of  sharp- 
edged  rocks  that  skinned  our  hands  as 
we  helped  ourselves  along,  and  thus 
came,  on  the  farther  side,  to  a  chasm 
down  wThich  the  beam  of  our  little  search- 
light could  show  no  bottom.  Shudder- 
ing on  the  brink  of  this  abyss,  we  seemed 
balked  until  one  of  us  espied,  above  and 
to  the  right,  a  narrow  ledge  that  skirted 
the  gulf.  This  led  to  a  jagged  passage 
upward,  then  dowrn  to  a  fair  hallway 
and  into  a  domed  rotunda. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  our 
wanderings  in  detail.  Always  we  were 
seeking  a  course  running  downward ;  for 
I  was  convinced  that  we  were  in  an 
ancient  upper  gallery,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  lower  tier  in  which  the  filtra- 
tion and  occasional  floods  could  gather, 
and  through  which  a  regular  watercourse 
must  flow  to  its  debouchment  in  the 
Mississippi. 

One  unpleasant  fact  impressed  us  more 
and  more  as  we  advanced,  namely:  the 
cave  was  a  labyrinth.  We  lost  count  of 
the  openings  we  had  passed.  They  went 
up,  down,  right,  left.  The  whole  rocky 
mass  was  perforated  in  every  direction 
like  worm-eaten  wood.  The  reader  may 
recall  his  bewilderment  when  seeking  the 
exit  from  some  artificial  maze  in  a  city 
park.  But  that  was  all  on  one  level,  and 
in  the  light  of  day.  Imagine,  then,  a 
labyrinth  of  three  dimensions,  in  the  pit 
blackness  under  the  earth  !  Several  times 
we  must  have  followed  passages  that 
crossed  over  or  under  others  that  we  had 
traversed   before. 

We  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  and  had 
no  measure  of  the  distance  traveled.  We 
had  a  compass,  to  be  sure;  but  what 
would  a  compass  be  good  for  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  sponge  that  was  magnified  ten 
thousand  times?  A  pedometer,  likewise, 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  since  much 


of  bur  progress  was  by  crawling  or  by 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  we  never 
went  a  hundred  feet  in  steady  cadence. 

Wherever,  in  our  wanderings,  we 
noticed  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  we  left  marks  on  the 
cavern  wall ;  yet  in  several  places  we  had 
been  too  interested  in  our  surroundings 
or  too  eager  to  push  on.  Sometimes,  on 
entering  a  chamber,  we  had  neglected 
to  turn  round  and  mark  which  passage 
we  had  come  in  by,  where  there  were 
two  or  more  leading  in  various  direc- 
tions. It  is  unpleasant  to  admit  such 
recklessness;  but  in  this  strange  under- 
world it  was  written  that  we  should  pay 
for  our  experience. 

The  Silence  of  Ages 

We  traveled  generally  without  other 
talk  than  the  necessary  consultations. 
Each  of  us  was  busy  enough  with  his 
own  scrutinies  and  speculations.  And  it 
seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  disturb  the 
awful  silence  that  had  brooded  for  ages 
in  this  inviolate  realm.  There  is  no 
stillness  comparable  to  it  on  earth — not 
even  in  the  desert,  at  night,  when  no 
faintest  zephyr  stirs.  One  sitting  at  rest 
could  hear  the  beat  of  his  normally 
pulsing  heart. 

Once  only,  exhilarated  by  the  surplus 
of  oxygen  in  the  air,  we  challenged  the 
invisible  keepers  of  the  cavern  by  shout- 
ing aloud.  The  answer  abashed  us. 
Instead  of  the  intermittent  echoes  that 
we  expected,  there  arose  a  continuous 
horrible  din  that  seemed  to  leap  zigzag 
from  wall  to  wall,  changing  its  pitch 
according  to  the  surface  or  cavity  en- 
countered. This  medley  of  uncouth 
sounds  was  prolonged  for  a  surprising 
time;  then,  instead  of  dying  away  in  the 
distance,  it  was  caught  by  some  dome  or 
wall  and  came  back  as  if  on  the  rebound. 

After  two  hours  of  tortuous  wander- 
ing I  was  sure  that  we  had  not  pro- 
gressed toward  the  Mississippi ;  for  the 
drainage-level  below  our  "blowing-hole" 
could  not  be  very  deep.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  had  worked  back  in  the  other 
direction,  and  were  now  somewhere  far 
underneath  the  crown  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills.  Gradually  we  had 
come  into  an  old   formation,  where  the 
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stalactites  and  stalagmites  sometimes  met 
in  pillars,  where  the  walls  were  deeply 
incrusted  with  deposits  of  dripstone,  and 
the  floors  were  smooth.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  considerable  stream  had  flowed 
through  these  passages,  but,  long  ago,  it 
had  cut  down  through  the  stratum  we 
were  following  and  had  found  a  new 
channel  on  a  lower  level. 

Some  of  the  rooms  were  wet.  We 
were  showered  with  dripping  springs. 
There  was  a  series  of  saucer-shaped  de- 
pressions in  the  floor,  into  the  first  of 
which  I  slipped  and  fell  prostrate,  re- 
ceiving, to  my  astonishment,  a  complete 
ducking  in  icy  water.  The  liquid  was 
so  crystal  clear  that  we  had  not  seen 
there  was  any  water  there  at  all. 

Then  we  came  suddenly  into  the  most 
beautiful  grotto!  White — brilliantly, 
dazzingly  white !  Every  square  inch  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings  was  coated  with 
frosty  mineral  efflorescence  and  snowy 
nodules.  It  was  like  frozen  mist  at 
Niagara,  or  fog  congealed  on  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  of  a  mountain  top.  Myri- 
ads of  tiny  transparent  crystals,  set  in 
the  immaculate  white  of  the  incrusta- 
tion, flashed  and  sparkled  as  if  rejoicing 
in  the  creation  of  Light.  It  was  fairy- 
land awakened  after  a  thousand  years  of 
sleep.  The  splendor  of  this  welcoming 
radiance,  bursting  upon  us  after  our  long 
toil  through  the  blackness  of  cavernous 
depths,  was  inexpressibly  cheering.  We 
sank  upon  alabaster  seats,  and  here  we 
had  luncheon  with  the  fairies. 

But  what  a  world  was  this  of  con- 
trasts and  contradictions!  My  hand, 
feeling  along  the  glittering  wall  for  some 
crystal  large  enough  to  keep  as  a  speci- 
men, touched  something  that  was  soft 
and  alive.  Two  feet  from  my  nose  I 
had  not  distinguished  it  from  the  snowy 
decorations.  The  thing  did  not  try  to 
escape,  and  I  lifted  it  from  the  wall — a 
white  bat!  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
creature?  I  was  used  to  white  mice, 
white  rabbits,  white  deer,  and  even 
human  albinos,  but  never  had  I  imagined 
an  albino  bat.  I  put  the  little  animal  in 
my  empty  lunch-box,  and  sat  down  to 
examine  it  at  my  leisure. 

Was  this  really  an  albino  freak?  Its 
eyes,  instead  of  being  pink,  were  beady 
black.     Ah — more  interesting — this  must 


be  an  example  of  coloration  adapted  to  a 
change  of  environment.  Not  protective 
coloration  (nothing  would  pursue  a  cave 
bat)  but  a  mask  assumed  with  the  design 
of  catching  prey.  Wonderful!  I  would 
not  have  taken  a  new  greenback  for  that 
white  bat. 

But  my  comrade  either  was  indifferent 
to  my  high-flown  zoology  or  impatient 
to  make  discoveries  of  his  own — anyway, 
he  was  gone.  The  last  of  him  that  I 
had  noticed  was  his  feet  disappearing  in 
a  small  round  orifice  high  in  the  wall  of 
a  vestibule  beyond.  This  had  been  some 
minutes  ago.  A  trifle  vexed  at  his  quiet 
departure,  I  likened  his  exit  to  a  toad 
vanishing   in   a   rat-hole. 

In   the  Real  Dark 

The  aperture  through  which  Sidney 
had  left  me  was  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
barrel-head,  and  could  only  be  reached 
by  skirting  a  treacherous  ledge,  past  a 
deep  fissure,  and  then  climbing  upward. 
I  shoved  my  tall  lantern  into  the  hole 
and  followed  it  headforemost.  There 
was  barely  room  to  work  my  elbows  and 
knees,  and  continually  I  was  bumping 
my  head.  Why  had  that  scapegrace 
chosen  such  a  nasty,  damp,  crooked  tube? 
Suppose  one  should  get  his  clothing 
caught  on  one  of  the  spiny  projections — 
that  might  easily  happen,  especially  if 
he  tried  to  back  out. 

Had  Sidney  really  got  through,  or  was 
he  stuck  and  helpless  somewhere  in  the 
labyrinth  beyond?  Perhaps  he  had 
fallen  into  a  pit  and  lay  there  stunned 
or  dead. 

I  pushed  along  as  fast  as  I  could.  In 
squirming  around  a  bend  of  the  tube  I 
upset  my  lantern,  and  that  bothersome 
but  indkpensable  utensil  instantly  went 
out. 

The  shock  of  utter  darkness  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  pain  as  I  butted  my 
head  against  the  rock  while  fumbling  for 
my  match-box.  A  good  thing  that  the 
box  was  waterproof,  for  I  was  so  soaking 
wet  that  the  lining  of  my  pocket  clung 
to  my  hand. 

Then  a  creepy  horror  suffused  me  as 
I  realized  that  there  was  nothing  dry  to 
light  a  match  on.  From  head  to  foot  I 
was  wet,  and  the  rock  all  about  me  was 
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wet.  I  tried  one  match  on  the  checked 
side  of  the  match-box,  but  that  too  was 
wet.  I  studied,  and  studied,  but  it  was 
no  use.  Nervously  I  screwed  back  the 
cap  of  the  box  tight  upon  its  rubber 
gasket.  If  Sidney  did  not  return  (and 
could  he  ever  find  the  way  again?)  my 
life  depended  upon  those  matches. 

I  yelled  lustily  for  my  comrade;  but 
not  even  a  mocking  echo  answered.  At 
intervals  I  called  again.  It  was  incred- 
ible that  Sidney  should  not  hear  me  in 
that  tomb-like  silence  where  one  could 
almost  have  heard  the  crawling  of  a 
snail.  Did  he  indeed  lie  helpless  with 
shattered  bones,  or  had  he  wedged  fast 
and  fainted  from  very  horror? 

As  ,  I  lay  there  on  my  belly,  cruelly 
cramped  in  that  black  inferno,  it  seemed 
I  could  feel  the  rock  shrinking  to  com- 
press me.  The  very  darkness  seemed 
solidified,  as  though  I  were  a  petrifac- 
tion bedded  forever  in  a  mass  of  coal. 
For  moments  that  were  ages  I  lay  as  in 
a  nightmare,  trying  but  failing  to  strug- 
gle against  doom. 

To  retreat  without  a  light  was  mad- 
ness; for  how  should  I  ever  pass  that 
chasm  in  the  rear  ?  To  advance  in  utter 
blindness  was  a  hazard  reserved  for  the 
last  extremity.  I  realized  how  it  must 
feel  to  be  buried  alive  in  a  graveyard; 
and  yet  a  coffin  would  be  preferable  to 
this,  for  soon  it  would  mercifully  stifle 
one  to  death. 

It  is  easy  enough,  as  one  sits  com- 
fortably at  home,  to  think  of  several  ways 
by  which  a  match  might  have  been 
lighted.  Why  did  I  not  strike  one  across 
the  edge  of  my  knife?  Any  hero  of 
romance  would  have  done  so  at  once. 
But  I  was  no  hero,  nor  was  this  romance. 
I  had  all  I  could  do,  just  then,  to  fight 
off  panic.  In  revulsion  I  was  seized 
with  anger  and  swore  that  I  would  get 
our  of  that  man-trap,  blind  though  I  was. 
Anything  was  better  than  inaction. 

I  started  to  crawl  forward.  "This," 
thought  I  to  myself,  "is  enough  to  make 
a  fellow  grit  his  teeth."  At  that  last 
word  a  trick  popped  back  into  my  head 
that  had  been  forgotten  ever  since  I  was 
a  bad  little  boy  setting  the  good  little 
schoolgirls'  nerves  a-twitter.  I  took  out 
a  match,  placed  its  head-end  between  my 
teeth,  jerked  sharply  forward,  and  had  a 


flame  instanter.  I  relighted  the  lantern 
and  went  ahead. 

The  descentrproved  difficult,  even  with 
a  light.  My  old  kerosene  lantern  was 
like  a  glowworm  in  the  garden  on  a 
pitch-dark  night.  The  tunnel  cork- 
screwed downward  to  a  considerable 
depth  and  then  came  out  amid  tumbled 
angular  rocks  that  were  hard  to  pass. 
Beyond  was  easy  travel  through  a  wind- 
ing gallery. 

I  kept  calling  for  my  comrade,  but 
still  there  was  no  reply.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  track  him,  for  his  smooth-shod 
feet  had  left  no  imprint  on  the  dustless 
floor.  The  solitude  was  most  depressing. 
I  was  alone  where  time  was  measured 
only  by  the  slow  drip  of  water,  and  no 
hour  had  ever  struck.  In  this  colossal 
and  mysterious  void  there  was  no  day, 
no  night ;  no  summer,  no  winter ;  no  life, 
no  death,  save  maybe  for  a  few  pitiable 
minikins  forever  imprisoned  in  silence 
and  darkness  that  had  made  them  color- 
less and  mute  and  blind. 

Back  to  Daylight 

Then  my  hail  was  answered !  Pres- 
sing eagerly  forward,  I  found  my  partner 
in  a  byway  where  he  was  groping  for 
water.  The  reservoir  in  his  little  acety- 
lene lamp  was  nearly  dry,  and  the  light 
was  dying.  He  had  spare  carbide  to 
recharge  the  lantern,  but  had  not  pro- 
vided a  flask  of  water  to  go  with  it. 
That  was  why  he  had  not  come  back  to 
learn  my  whereabouts. 

We  went  on  along  the  lower  gallery 
searching  for  water,  but  luck  at  first  was 
against  us.  There  was  none  but  the 
slow,  slow  drip.  Then  a  small  supply 
was  found.  We  set  forth  on  a  hunt  for 
some  easier  route  to  the  upper  gallery, 
but  became  bewildered  and  had  to  admit 
to  each  other  that  we  were  lost. 

Sidney  discussed  our  situation  with  ad- 
mirable coolness.  As  for  myself,  it  was 
so  good  to  have  light  and  companionship, 
and  our  present  dilemma  was  so  small 
in  comparison  with  what  I  had  just  been 
through,  that  I  took  good  heart. 

Fate  favored  us  now  by  revealing  a 
shaft  through  which  we  could  climb 
aloft  without  serious  risk.  We  emerged 
into  the  upper  tier  of  passages,  found  our 
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old  trail,  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  was 
uneventful.  Four  hours  after  we  had 
lowered  ourselves  into  the  "blowing- 
hole"  we  were  back  in  the  blessed  light 
of  day,  and  there  we  reclined  gasping 
for  a  while  in  the  sultry  change  of  air 
on  the  surface. 

The  snowy  nodules  that  I  had  col- 
lected in  our  fairy  grotto  were  brilliant, 
at  first,  in  the  sunlight,  but  soon  they 
began  turning  to  a  rusty  and  dirty  brown. 
My  "albino"  (must  I  tell  it?)  turned 
rusty,  too;  and  the  next  day,  having 
meantime  licked  or  rubbed  herself  clean 
of  the  white  cave-powder  with  which 
she  had  disguised  her  complexion,  my 
incredible  contribution  to  science  was 
shockingly  revealed  as  a  common  mouse- 
colored  bat! 

It  might  be  thought  that  our  misad- 
ventures on  this  first  real  exploration 
underground  would  discourage  us  from 
ever  trying  such  a  trip  again.  But  had 
we  not  met  and  conquered  them?  We 
were  no  longer  tenderfoots.  The  first 
lesson  in  any  art  is  how  not  to  go  about 


it;  and  this  we  had  surely  learned. 
Thereafter  we  looked  well  to  our  light- 
ing equipment;  and  we  carried  balls  of 
light  twine,  taking  turnabout  in  paying 
it  out  behind  us  as  we  advanced — a 
simple  and  infallible  guide  for  retracing 
our  way. 

Two  other  expeditions  we  made  into 
this  same  cavern,  of  five  hours  and  seven 
hours,  respectively,  taking  five  other  men 
with  us  on  the  last  trip.  We  discovered 
several  new  routes,  and  finally  did  get 
down  to  the  true  drainage  level,  or  so 
near  it  we  could  hear  where  the  unseen 
waters  flowed ;  but  we  found  no  outlet 
that  was  practicable  for  man. 

Our  cave  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
remarkable  as  compared  with  many  an- 
other. Yet  for  us  two  blundering  ad- 
venturers who  were  the  first  to  open  and 
explore  it,  this  remains  the  most  interest- 
ing cavern  in  the  world ;  for  it  was  here 
we  passed  our  novitiate.  After  all,  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  results,  but  the 
uncertainty  about  them,  that  makes  a 
game  worth  playing. 


DOWN  THE  WELCOME 

By  JOHN   MATTER 
A  Pen  Picture  of  a  Paddle  Down  an   Old  Logging  River 


HE  hook  tore"  from  his 
mouth  and  he  fell  with  a 
splash  back  to  liberty.  It 
was  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  and  the  morn- 
ing was  young  and  pure, 
so  I  did  not  blaspheme ;  I  hoped  he  would 
brag  lustily  to  his  mates  beneath  the 
surface.     He  was  a  five-pound  bass. 

Breakfast  was  circulating  when  I 
reached  camp,  and  by  nine  we  embarked. 
We  found  ourselves  philosophical  this 
Sunday  morning.  There  was  no  reason 
for  hurry;  a  fair  wind  aided  and  we 
swung  our  paddles  lightly.  The  hours 
ticked  off  unnoticed.  When  the  sun 
stood  overhead  we  landed  and  cooked 
the  tougher  mouthed  bass  that  had  re- 
mained on  my  hook.     After  the  pan  was 


scraped,  I  related  the  escapade  of  the 
giant.  It  drew  nothing  save  plaints  of 
hunger  which  endured  through  the  hour 
to  Whiskey  Falls. 

It  was  a  relief  to  encounter  some  lum- 
bermen at  the  end  of  the  portage.  Their 
manner  of  taking  ease  was  to  sit  in  the 
sun  and  stare  steadily  upon  the  water. 
If  they  had  thoughts,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  bother  to  express  them.  One, 
indeed,  asked  the  news,  and  resumed  his 
gazing.  The  others  had  no  hearsay  to 
exchange;  life  to  them  was  six  days  of 
logs  and  one  day  of  sun.  We  moved  for 
pleasure,  it  seemed;  there  were  queer 
people  in  the  world.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

The  boiling  discharge  of  the  falls  hur- 
riedly swept  us  into  the  Welcome  River. 
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Here  the  stream  was  sluggish  and  moved 
heavily  between  marshy  banks.  The 
shore  on  the  left  had  been  cut  over  and 
naked  pines  rose  through  the  second 
growth  like  the  stripped  masts  of  sunken 
schooners. 

"Dead  Man's  Point,  this,"  whispered 
Henri.  "When  the  spring  drive  is  on 
and  the  river  runs  fast,  many  a  lad  has 
gone  under  here.  The  water,  it  looks 
nice,  eh?     And  it  tells  nothing." 

Around  the  bend  we  crossed  the  bows 
of  a  dug-out  canoe.  It  carried  a  cargo 
of  Indian  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls  of  nearly  the  same  age.  We  called 
out  our  entire  knowledge  of  Ojibway — 
"Hello,"  and  "Where  are  you  going?" 
and  "Good-bye" — Henri  translated  their 
replies.  I  fancy  they  were  the  right  sort 
of  youngsters  for  they  stated  they  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going,  and 
then  sat  silent,  regarding  us  with  black, 
serious  eyes.  When  we  were  a  distance 
removed,  we  heard  them  exclaiming  and 
laughing. 

Where  the  Spirit  Flagged 

It  was  hot  and  close  on  the  river. 
The  shore  brush  walled  out  what  breeze 
was  blowing,  clouds  were  massing  in  the 
West,  and  rain  impended.  We  dabbled 
with  no  spirit  and  constantly  measured 
the  distance  to  the  turn  ahead.  Our 
approach  to  the  city  of  Bacon  Rapids  did 
not  enliven  us.  I  strove  to  calculate  the 
number  of  strokes  each  stretch  would 
necessitate,  but  the  labor  of  counting 
was  insufferable  and  I  could  not  re- 
member my  guesses.  A  mink  ran  par- 
allel with  us  on  the  shore  for  a  hundred 
yards.  He  was  eager  for  his  destination 
and   I   wondered  what  excited  his   feet. 

Twelve  miles  were  gone  before  we 
felt  the  increased  pull  of  the  current  on 
the  canoes.  There  followed  a  sight  of 
the  rapids.  The  water  was  low  and 
hard  rocks  showed  through  the  pretty 
foam  and  spray. 

"Shall  we  shoot?"  asked  Henri,  stand- 
ing up  to  observe  the  better. 

"Shoot!" 

There  was  a  quick  dip  forward  and 
down,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil. Action  was  swift  and  time  was 
short    (no  matter  how  long  it  seemed) 


and  in  a  snap  we  were  riding  calm  wa- 
ter and  watching  the  performance  of  the 
second  canoe  under  the  guidance  of  the 
tranquil  Grave  One.  The  town  had 
come  and  gone  and  our  eyes  had  been 
busy  elsewhere.  We  landed  at  the  head 
of  the  portage  around  the  falls  and 
cooked  an  early  supper.  A  boy  of  ten 
wandered  down  the  road  and  found  an 
observer's  seat  at  a  distance.  We  of- 
fered him  a  cup  of  tea,  but  he  declined 
and  with  a  touch  of  boasting  informed 
us  that  his  father  had  plenty  of  tea  and 
canned  goods,  too,  at  home.  In  time  he 
came  closer  and  sat  beside  us.  He  told 
the  history  of  Bacon  Rapids:  a  freight- 
ing town  on  the  portage,  sixty  men  and 
five  women  in  the  summer ;  in  the  winter, 
he  did  not  know,  for  he  had  come  only 
last  spring  all  the  way  from  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  one  boy  for  a  playmate ;  good  fish- 
ing in  the  river.  The  flies  had  been 
bad — slap! — in  June,  but — slap! — they 
were  almost  gone  now — slap!  Would 
you  believe  it?  A  man  had  come  down 
the  river  not  so  very  long  ago  all  bitten 
up,  and  they  had  taken  him  to  a  hospital 
somewhere  to  the  south  and  he  had  died. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  in  New 
Brunswick.  Sometimes  he  almost  wished 
he  had  never  left  his  home  back  there. 
Which  way  were  we  going? 

We  gave  our  account,  and  he  listened 
silently,  with  quick  glances  from  face  to 
face.  Two  dogs  slunk  across  the 
roadway.  He  whistled  them  in  and  told 
us  their  names  and  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  one  barked  all  night  sometimes. 
They  were  strong,  rough  brutes  with 
strange,  brown  eyes,  half  fearful  and  half 
defiant.  They  gladly  accepted  our  pat- 
tings  and  familiar  words. 

When  we  pulled  out  our  pipes  after 
the  meal,  our  guest  brought  his  hand 
from  his  pocket  and  passed  around  a 
package  of  chewing  gum.  He  was  so 
pleased  when  several  of  us  accepted  that 
he  invited  the  company  to  Bacon  Rapids. 
His  wistful  smile  brought  me  to  my  feet. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Montreal?" 
he  asked,  as  we  tramped  the  miry  trail. 

"Yes." 

"It's  a  big  town,  they  say.  Oh,  very 
big;  much  bigger  than   Bacon  Rapids." 

"Would  you  like  to  go?" 

"I  am  going  some  day  when  I  get  tall 
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and  have  a  pocketful  of  money  of  my 
own  to  spend." 

"I  may  see  you  there,"  said  I,  and 
he  smiled  again. 

We  found  the  town  built  on  the  bend 
of  the  river  above  the  rapids.  There 
were  two  structures  of  logs,  a  combined 
stable  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  store, 
dining  hall  and  kitchen.  I  counted  four- 
teen tents  around  an  open  square  ankle- 
deep  with  pine  chips  left  where  they  had 
leaped  from  the  ax.  Tin  cans,  torn  bur- 
lap bags  and  scraps  of  harness  and  rope 
completed  the  paving.  My  guide  called 
for  the  store-keeper.  He  appeared  di- 
rectly, a  squat,  square- jawed  young  fel- 
low with  a  mixed  accent. 

"The  gum  who  chews?"  he  asked. 
"Yes.    Come  in." 

I  bought  a  package  and  stood  a  second 
in  the  doorway.  The  freighters  were 
sprawled  before  the  tents,  idling  the 
while   before    Sunday   supper,   bickering 


and  calling  from  tert  to  tent.  They 
were  broad-backed,  large-limbed  men, 
content  with  life  and  Bacon  Rapids. 
One  passed  me  as  I  went  out  the  store. 
He  was  straight  and  thick;  a  Swede,  I 
took  him,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
hair.  The  cock  of  the  walk,  perhaps, 
for  he  returned  my  look  with  boulevard 
hauteur  and  gave  not  an  inch. 

A  spatter  of  rain  brought  to  mind  the 
river  and  the  four  miles  to  Fanny  Lake. 
We  found  the  canoes  loaded  and  waiting 
below  the  falls.  I  pressed  the  package 
of  chewing  gum  upon  my  friend.  He 
firmly  refused  the  gift. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  can  get  plenty  here. 
You  are  going  into  the  bush." 

So  I  bade  him  good-bye  and  pushed 
off.  He  waved  his  hand  from  the  bank 
and  called  through  the  rain: 

"My  name  is  Frank.  Some  day  I'll 
see  you  in  Montreal.  I'll  have  a  pocket- 
ful of  money." 


THE  ART  OF  CALLING  DUCKS 

By  R.  P.  HOLLAND 

Sometimes  It  Works  and  Sometimes  It  Doesn't,  but  Here  Is  the 

Way  to  Do  It— If  at  All 


ANY  and  diversified  are 
the  opinions  of  duck  shoot- 
ers as  to  the  merits  of  a 
duck  call,  regardless  of 
how  it  is  made  or  who 
-**»  blows  it.  Some  insist  that 
at  best  it  is  a  detriment,  while  you  find 
others  who  think  a  good  bag  is  impos- 
sible without  a  call  in  the  blind.  One 
of  the  best  duck  shots  I  ever  knew  and  a 
successful  market  shooter  will  argue  to 
his  dying  day  that  no  duck  was  ever  in- 
fluenced to  decoy  through  the  use  of  a 
call,  but  that  many  that  would  have 
come  in  are  frightened  away,  whenever 
a  call  is  used.  Those  that  do  decoy  in 
such  cases  he  insists  do  so  in  spite  of  the 
call  and  not  because  you  were  calling 
them.  Another  friend  of  mine  who 
knows  the  duck  game  from  A  to  Z  will 
finally  admit,  when  he  becomes  tired  of 
hearing  me  argue  the  question,  that  oc- 


casionally a  call  will  attract  their  atten- 
tion, thereby  gaining  you  a  shot  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

And  still  I  have  had  this  same  fellow 
when  in  a  blind  with  me  and  a  bunch  of 
old  wise  mallards  were  circling,  trying 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not 
to  run  the  risk,  nudge  me  in  the  side 
with  his  elbow  and  whisper,  "Talk  to 
'em,"  "Talk  to  'em."  Then  when  they 
had  swung  back  to  the  call  and  were 
making  their  last  circle,  some  of  them 
with  feet  hanging,  he  would  sink  his 
fingers  into  my  leg  as  though  trying  to 
shut  off*  the  call  to  keep  from  scaring 
them. 

Personally,  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
shooting  without  the  gun  as  without  the 
call.  To  me  there  is  no  comparison  in 
sitting  in  a  blind  with  everything  quiet, 
while  a  bunch  circles  you  .and  decoys, 
and  the  same  bunch  coming  in  with  the 
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call  in  action.  In  the  first  place  every 
duck  in  the  flock  is  looking  with  both 
those  little  beady  eyes  for  something 
wrong.  If  you  happen  to  move  a  trifle 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  see  you.  With 
the  call  in  action  and  working  right, 
your  liberties  are  greater,  for  every  duck 
in  that  bunch  has  his  eyes  on  the  decoys, 
trying  to  locate  which  one  of  those 
wooden  blocks  is  possessed  of  the  power 
of  speech. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but 
that  when  properly  used  a  call  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  man  shooting  over 
decoys.  Go  down  around  Big  Lake, 
Arkansas,  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
marshes  along  the  South  Coast;  mingle 
with  the  men  who  in  years  gone  by  have 
made  their  living  shooting  wild  fowl, 
and  running  from  the  upper  pocket  of 
their  coats  or  shirts,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  nearest  buttonhole  you  will  notice 
a  piece  of  string.  On  the  end  of  that 
string  is  a  "squawker."  They  wear  them 
the  year  round,  as  much  a  part  of  their 
apparel  as  the  shirt  itself.  Pretty  good 
proof  that  the  duck-call  is  of  some  ad- 
vantage in  hunting  ducks. 

Go  out  in  a  blind  with  one  of  these 
old  chaps  and  hear  him  work  on  a  bunch 
of  mallards.  You  will  be  converted 
right  there,  but  remember  it  has  taken 
him  years  to  acquire  this  degree  of  skill. 
You  can't  take  his  call  and  do  the  same 
thing.  The  chances  are  you  have  seen 
and  heard  an  expert,  a  man  who  knows 
more  about  the  habits  of  ducks  than 
some  of  the  authorities  who  have  writ- 
ten books  on  the  subject.  Blindfold  him 
and  let  a  duck  or  bunch  of  ducks  fly  by, 
and  the  chances  are  he  can  tell  you  the 
species  by  the  sound  of  their  wings. 

There  are  days  when  ducks  won't  de- 
coy, likewise  there  are  days  when  a  call 
is  useless.  Other  days  you  have  seen 
when  everything  "took  'em,"  and  days 
when  anybody  with  any  kind  of  a  call 
could  sit  in  a  blind  and  congratulate 
himself  on  being  a  past  master  at  calling 
ducks;  days  when  you  couldn't  scare 
them,  so  long  as  you  kept  hidden.  You 
knew  your  call  was  dreadfully  out  of 
tune,  but  they  swung  up  to  it  just  the 
~amc.  Often  it  would  break  on  you 
when  you  went  too  high,  but  what  did 
it  matter?     The)  came  in  just  the  same. 


Those  days  don't  roll  around  seven  times 
a  week,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  other 
kind,  when  they  won't  decoy  if  every- 
thing is  right,  are  almost  as  scarce.  The 
day  when  a  call  wTorks  best  is  the  ordi- 
nary duck  day  when  all  ducks  want  to 
decoy  but  are  a  little  too  wise  to  plump 
right  in. 

I  have  been  learning  to  blow  a  call  all 
my  life  and  I  am  still  learning.  At 
times  I  fully  decide  that  I  know  all  there 
is  to  know,  that  I  am  fully,  as  competent 
as  a  ten-year-old  mallard  hen;  then  I 
strike  one  of  those  days  when  the  first 
quack  from  a  call  will  send  them  tower- 
ing and  I  switch  to  the  other  side,  vow- 
ing all  calls  are  worse  than  useless. 
Again  I  get  down  in  a  blind  with  some 
old  market  shooter  and  sit  there  with 
mouth  open,  wondering  if  in  reality  this 
man  isn't  part  duck.  Maybe  a  few  of 
the  things  that  have  soaked  in  won't  go 
amiss  among  duck  shooters  who  believe 
in  the  call.  For  the  rest  of  you  fellows 
that  don't  believe  in  a  call,  I  don't  hope 
to  convert  you ;  I  know  the  breed ;  some 
of  my  best  friends  belong  to  you. 

You   Must   Know    Your   Ducks 

To  be  a  good  caller  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  name  your  species  as 
soon  as  you  clap  eyes  on  them ;  at  least 
you  must  know  wThat  they  are  before 
they  are  in  speaking  distance.  And  be- 
sides you  must  know  just  what  they  say. 
You  must  familiarize  yourself  with  their 
different  calls  and  be  able  to  imitate 
them ;  know  when  one  of  their  kind 
would  give  the  flocking  call  and  when 
the  feed  call.  Doesn't  sound  easy,  does 
it?  Well  it  isn't.  The  very  best  way 
to  learn  is  to  get  in  a  blind  with  a  man 
who  knows  how  and  study  his  methods, 
practise  right  along  with  him.  I  have 
heard  some  men  say,  study  the  birds 
themselves  when  they  are  calling.  This 
is  a  pretty  tough  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  ducks  on  the  water  are 
at  their  ease,  enough  so  to  call  and  decoy 
passing  flocks,  they  are  generally  far 
enough  away  so  that  the  gunner  loses  al! 
of  the  softer  notes.  Of  course  it  is  better 
to  study  their  talk  first-hand,  but  for  all 
purposes  the  quicker  and  easier  way  is  to 
get  your  training  second-hand  from  some 
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man  who  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  he 
knows. 

The  old  mallard  rightfully  coming  at 
the  head  of  every  list  of  ducks  is  one  of 
the  most  susceptible  to  the  wiles  of  the 
calL  Being  naturally  of  a  noisy  disposi- 
tion, he  will  nearly  always  talk  back  to 
you  and  do  just  what  you  want  him  to. 
When  you  see  them  coming  high  up,  but 
weaving  and  wavering  as  though  they 
would  come  down  if  invited,  start  in  on 
them  when  they  are  a  long  ways  off 
with  the  long  mallard  call,  Q-u-a-c-k, 
q-u-a-c-k,  q-u-a-c-k,  q-u-a-c-k,  quack, 
quack,  and  keep  it  up ;  long  drawn  out  at 
first,  gradually  getting  lower  in  tone. 

After  they  have  made  their  first  swing 
down  and  are  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
water,  change  your  talk  to  quack,  quack, 
quack,  quack,  quack,  the  first  note  higher 
in  pitch  than  the  balance.  Keep  this  up 
as  fast  as  you  can  get  your  breath,  lower- 
ing the  tone  as  the  birds  get  closer. 
Should  they  bow  their  wings  and  coast 
in,  change  immediately  to  the  feed  call, 
which  is  a  series  of  running  quacks  and 
clucks,  impossible  to  put  on  paper.  All 
duck-hunters  have  heard  it  at  night  out 
on  the  marsh  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  acquire.  But  if  they  fly  right  in  and 
hover,  keep  up  the  second  call  until  you 
grab  for  your  gun. 

Should  one  or  two  members  of  the 
flock  drop  right  in  and  light  before  the 
balance  gets  close  enough,  stop  calling  at 
once  unless  you  are  an  expert.  These 
ducks  on  the  water  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  listen,  the  noise  from  their  own 
wings  has  been  hushed,  they  are  all  atten- 
tion ;  the  first  quack  you  utter  after  they 
are  on  the  water  and  they  realize  that 
the  call  is  coming  from  the  bank,  the 
first  false  note  and  they  have  left  for 
other  parts.  Stop  calling  and  maybe  the 
balance  of  the  birds  will  return;  if  they 
don't,  scare  up  those  that  are  down  and 
have  your  fun. 

Altogether  differently  must  you  han- 
dle them  if  they  come  in  low,  looking 
for  a  place  to  light.  Never  utter  a  sound 
as  long  as  they  are  coming  toward  you. 
Just  as  they  pass  you,  or  maybe  after 
they  are  by  just  a  trifle,  open  up  on 
them:  Quack,  qu-a-c-k — quack,  quack, 
quack,  two  or  three  times.  This  must 
be  sharp   and   decisive  and   rather  high- 


pitched  ;  then  when  they  start  to  swing 
back,  give  them  the  second  call  as  before. 
Should  you  have  a  bunch  of  mallards  on 
the  water,  out  of  range  and  with  no  in- 
tention of  coming  closer,  give  them  three 
quacks  with  just  a  fair  breathing  space 
in  between.  In  about  five  seconds  re- 
peat. Keep  this  up ;  if  you  are  right  you 
will  soon  get  an  answer  similar  to  your 
call.  Don't  call  anything  else  but  the 
three  quacks.  If  your  talk  is  persuasive 
enough,  the  whole  bunch  will  bounce 
from  the  water  and  start  in  your  direc- 
tion. Now,  either  the  second  call  or  the 
clucking  feed  call  will  do.  In  fact,  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  and  in  most 
cases  anything  will  do,  just  so  you  keep 
calling. 

The  Mallard's  "All's  Well" 

This  quack — quack — quack  has  erro- 
neously been  called  the  mallard  alarm 
call,  but  this  is  not  so.  Rather,  it  is 
more  of  a  sentinel  call  that  "All's  well." 
All  of  us  that  have  startled  an  old  mal- 
lard hen  out  of  the  weeds  and  seen  her 
bounce  up  squawking,  every  call  louder 
than  the  one  before,  should  know  what 
the  real  alarm  call  is.  I  have  seen  mal- 
lards floating  in  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  all  day  long  with  no  one 
bothering  them  and  keeping  up  an  in- 
cessant quack — quack-quack.  If  you 
hope  to  interest  them  from  a  bar  blind, 
you  must  start  out  with  this  same  line 
of  talk.  I  have  found  that  the  most 
essential  thing  is  not  to  stop  calling  as 
soon  as  you  see  they  are  coming  in,  but 
to  keep  it  up;  keep  them  guessing;  don't 
give  them  time  to  think.  An  old  mal- 
lard hen  can  look  up  as  a  flock  passes 
over,  scold  them  a  little,  and  quietly  go 
on  feeding.  The  flock  will  undoubtedly 
swing  back  and  light  in.  They  will  do 
it  for  her,  but  they  won't  for  me.  I've 
tried  it.  My  only  chance  is  to  outtalk 
them. 

When  you  are  in  doubt  about  your 
birds,  talk  mallard  to  most  any  of  them 
and  it  will  generally  work.  They  all 
seem  to  acknowledge  his  leadership.  If 
a  bunch  of  sprig  swing  by  you,  let  them 
pass  and  then  send  after  them  a  long, 
running  call  with  more  or  less  of  a  rat- 
tle to  it.     When  they  turn  back,  switch 
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to  the  feed  call  and  you've  got  them. 
Bald-crowns  call  very  similarly  to  the 
mallard,  except  perhaps  in  a  higher  key. 
Their  whistle,  which  is  easily  acquired, 
can  be  mixed  wTith  the  call  very  success- 
fully. You  will  find  that  gadwalls  al- 
ways seem  to  have  a  cold.  When  you 
call  to  them,  make  it  hoarse.  Every 
caller  has  his  hard  duck;  mine  is  a  gad- 
wall.  I  can  never  tell  until  the  gun  is 
fired  whether  I  am  going  to  get  them  in 
or  not.  This  applies  to  open  river  shoot- 
ing; on  a  lake  or  pond  gadwalls  are  any- 
thing but  wary.  Spoonbills  ordinarily 
are  easy  prey  for  the  master  of  the  duck 
call.  I  believe  they  are  the  easiest  duck 
of  all  to  raise  out  of  the  water  and  bring 
in.  Their  high-pitched,  flocking  call  is 
a  cross  between  that  of  a  mallard  hen 
and  the  cackle  of  a  teal. 

For  calling  teal,  you  will  have  either 
to  throttle  down  the  air  volume  or  re- 
adjust the  reed  in  your  call.  When  you 
once  get  the  song  correct  you  have  the 
little  fellows  at  your  mercy.  For  teal 
shooting  I  would  much  rather  have  a 
good  stand  in  the  rushes  and  a  call  than 
all  the  decoys  on  the  lake  and  no  call. 
Both  greenwing  and  bluewing  are 
equally  enthusiastic  over  a  properly  used 
duck  call,  but  I  believe  the  greenwing  is 
the  easier  of  the  two.  When  a  flock  of 
either  get  in  hearing  distance,  open  up 
on  them  with  a  kaick,  kaick,  kaick,  kak, 
and  just  feed  it  to  them  until  you  com- 
mence knocking  them  over.  The  notes 
of  the  two  species  of  teal  mentioned  are 
slightly  different,  the  bluewing  holding 
on  to  the  first  note  longer  and  her  call 
having  more  of  a  rattle  to  it;  but  for  all 
purposes  the  one  call  will  do. 

When  it  comes  to  calling  deep-water 
ducks,  I  plead  not  guilty.  A  canvas- 
back's  call  is  similar  to  a  mallard's,  but 
coarser.  Many  canvasbacks  have  I  had 
decoy  when  I  was  calling  my  best,  but  I 
always  felt  they  came  in  in  spite  of  the 
call,  not  because  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  canvasback,  redhead,  bluebill,  or  ring- 
neck  decoy  when  I  could'  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  they  came  in  answer  to 
the  call.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  swim 
any  of  these  ducks  in  with  a  call,  but  to 
fly  them  in — they  will  come  in  spite  of 
any  noise  you  make  if  your  stools  are 
properly  set  and  they  arc  in  a  decoying 


humor.  Often  you  can  attract  their  at- 
tention with  the  call,  but  there  its  use- 
fulness ends.  To  have  whistled  or  yelled 
at  them  would  have  done  as  well.  Kick 
your  foot  up  over  the  blind  or  wave 
your  hat,  anything  to  make  them  see  the 
decoys,  and  they  are  on  their  way  to 
meet  you. 

The  feeding  call  of  the  redhead  is 
similar  to  the  meow  of  a  cat,  while  the 
bluebill  call  is  a  cross  between  the  caw 
of  a  crow  and  the  quack  of  a  duck.  All 
species  of  deep-water  duck  can  be  swum 
into  the  decoys  with  the  bluebill  k-u-u-u-t 
(let  your  tongue  vibrate  and  say  this 
and  you  can  do  pretty  well  without  a 
call).  Give  them  this  call  and  when 
they  either  answer  you  or  start  swim- 
ming your  way,  repeat  it  every  five  to 
ten  seconds.  Often  they  will  swim  part 
of  the  way  and  raise  and  come  in  on  the 
wing.  Once  among  your  decoys,  as  long 
as  you  are  well  hid  you  can't  make  a 
noise  with  your  call  that  will  scare  them 
up.  All  deep-water  ducks  seem  unusu- 
ally stupid  if  allowed  to  swim  in  or  light 
among  the  decoys.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  as  long  as  the  decoys  are  safe  they 
likewise  may  remain  without  danger. 

The  Wise  Old  Birds 

All  species  seem  more  or  less  con- 
tented after  they  hit  the  water  excepting 
the  old  mallard.  I  have  experimented 
with  all  kinds.  Let  them  light  and  then 
try  to  scare  them  with  faulty  calling. 
At  the  first  false  note  your  mallard  is 
going  skyward,  but  any  of  the  others 
(with  the  exception  of  the  black  duck, 
whose  actions  are  practically  those  of  the 
greenhead)  will  stand  for  a  great  deal  of 
racket  before  becoming  frightened ;  then 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  they  will  swim 
away  instead  of  flushing.  Don't  ever 
waste  your  breath  by  calling  at  ducks 
high  overhead,  that  are  obviously  migrat- 
ing. All  the  mallard  hens  in  the  county 
couldn't  call  one  drake  down  out  of  those 
high  masses  that  are  traveling. 

One  fall  I  was  shooting  out  of  a  sand 
hole  on  the  river  with  an  old-timer  who 
knew  the  game,  having  spent  every  win- 
ter of  his  youth  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
market  shooting.  A  bunch  of  perhaps 
thirty  mallards  had   come  down  out  of 
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the  air  in  answer  to  his  voice,  circled  a 
second  time,  swung  out  over  the  river 
and  were  headed  straight  back  for  the 
decoys.  When  some  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away  they  began  settling  and  we 
could  see  they  meant  to  light  too  far 
away.  Before  I  could  express  my  regret 
he  let  out  an  awful  blare  with  his  call 
and  they  all  bounded  into  the  air.  Again 
he  commenced  to  call  and  on  they  came; 
when  seventy-five  yards  away  down  went 
their  feet  again  to  alight,  and  again  he 
quaaaaaked  at  them.  Up  they  raised 
and  on  they  came  until  they  were  right 
where  we  wanted  them. 

Afterwards,  at  my  surprise,  he  said 
that  it  was  an  old  trick.  If  they  started 
to  light  out  of  range,  scare  them  a  little 
with  a  false  note  and  then  keep  on  calling 
them.     They  flare  but,  finding  nothing 


wrong,  keep  on  coming.  Since  then, 
which  was  many  years  ago,  I  have 
worked  that  scheme  on  many  a  bunch, 
and  while  it  isn't  always  successful  it  has 
caused  the  eternal  ruination  of  many  a 
duck. 

The  best  part  about  using  a  call  is  the 
self  satisfaction  you  feel  after  you  have 
picked  up  the  birds  and  thrown  the 
empties  out  of  the  blind.  We  all  feel 
like  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  after 
we  have  done  some  pretty  shooting;  that 
desire  is  just  twice  as  strong  when  we 
feel  that  we  fooled  the  ducks  into  decoy- 
ing, and  that  if  we  hadn't  been  such 
an  expert  with  the  call,  they  never  would 
have  noticed  those  wooden  blocks.  Even 
if  they  would  have  come  in  just  the  same, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
We  did  it,  unassisted. 


WHEN  HARVARD  WON  AT 
HENLEY 

By  LOTHROP  WITHINGTON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

How  an  American  Crew  Brought  Back  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup, 
the  Premier  Prize  of  English  Sport 


FEW  weeks  ago  the  Rt. 
Honorable  John  Burns, 
snatching  a  few  minutes 
from  his  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of 
'Trade,  stood  upon  the 
terrace  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
wTith  an  American  and  a  Canadian. 
"Here,"  he  pointed  out,  "you  see  the 
most  wonderful  river  in  the  world." 

"But  the  Missouri?"  queried  the 
American.  "And  how  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence?" added  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  Burns  smiled.  "The  St.  Law- 
rence— is  all  water — the  Missouri — all 
mud — but  the  Thames,  my  good  friends, 
is  liquid  history." 

Since    1839    each    summer    has    wit- 


nessed an  annual  gathering  of  oarsmen 
from  all  over  England  at  Henley-on- 
Thames  and  each  regatta  has  more 
firmly  stamped  the  English  Henley  as 
the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most 
historic  event  of  its  kind.  To-day  it 
stands  unique  and  unrivaled  as  the 
greatest  and  most  favored  open  regatta 
in  the  world. 

The  Henley  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  addition  of  300  yards  and 
the  elimination  of  an  unfair  curve,  re- 
mains practically  the  same  as  that  of 
seventy  years  ago.  Nearly  three  months 
before  the  races  the  work  of  booming 
off  the  river  is  commenced,  and  before 
the  1st  of  July  the  piles  are  all  driven, 
the  booms  placed,  and  a  fenced  highway 


Mr.  Withington  is  an  old  Harvard  oarsman  and  a  member  of  the  Union  Boat  Club  crew 
which  reached  the  finals  at  Henley,  two  American  crews  having  the  unique  distinction  of 
fighting  it  out  for  the  Grand   Challenge    Cup,    the   climax   of   English  rowing. 
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about  the  width  of  the  foam-path  left  by 
a  large  Atlantic  liner  extends  down  the 
river  for  a  mile,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
yards. 

Over  this  course,  year  after  year,  the 
English  crews  have  quite  successfully 
defended  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the 
Stewards'  Cup,  and  the  Diamond  Sculls. 
The  Grand  Challenge  event  for  eight- 
oared  crews  is  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  is  open  to  crews  of  any  nation 
satisfying  the  English  eligibility  require- 
ments and  has  been  repeatedly  sought  by 
German,  American,  Canadian,  and  Aus~ 
tralian  eights.  England  takes  more 
pride  in  defending  this  cup  than  any 
other,  and  until  this  year  only  Belgium 
and  Australia  had  ever  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  from  the  British  Isles. 

The  Stewards'  Cup  for  fours  and  the 
Diamond  Sculls  for  singles  are  the  other 
open  senior  events.  Both  events  have 
been  won  by  foreigners,  the  Diamond 
perhaps  more  than  any  other. 

Besides  these  events  are  others  open 
to  English  college  crews  and  school 
eights  which,  surprising  as  it  may  seem 
to  an  American,  are  often  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  most  of  the  college 
eights.  In  these  races  are  also  seen  row- 
ing club  eights  from  various  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  with 
once  in  a  while  a  foreign  entry. 

The  Duty  of  Leander 

In  the  Grand  Challenge  event  Eng- 
land looks  to  the  Leander  eight  and  the 
college  eights  which  head  the  river  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  to  meet  all  for- 
eign contestants.  The  college  eights,  of 
course,  have  the  advantage  of  having 
been  together  the  greater  part  of  the 
season,  yet  year  after  year  they  have 
been  forced  to  bow  before  the  Leander 
eight  shaken  together  in  the  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  races.  The  Leander 
Club  stands  unique  in  its  organization 
and  its  successes.  It  is  composed  of  the 
best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  oarsmen 
who  have  won  their  "blue"  in  a  varsity 
race,  and  a  few  of  the  best  men  in  the 
college  boats  at  each  university  are  also 
chosen ;  occasionally  an  Eton  or  other 
school  boy  oar  is  chosen,  but  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


Each  year  a  committee  selects  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  men  and  appoints  an 
old  Leander  man  coach.  From  this 
nucleus  in  a  short  three  weeks'  time  an 
eight  and  a  four  are  shaken  together 
with  almost  astounding  success.  The 
men  have  all  rowed  during  the  spring 
and  are  in  good  condition  at  the  outset, 
but  even  so  from  an  American  stand- 
point such  a  process  seems  incredible. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  note  that 
the  English  schools  and  colleges  all  use 
practically  a  standard  style  of  stroke  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mould  the 
men  into  a  crew  in  this  short  time.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  such  a  thing  practical 
in  America  because  of  the  great  diverg- 
ence in  the  stroke  taught  by  Courtney, 
Rice,  Wray,  and  others  at  their  various 
colleges.  In  fact,  of  late  the  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  styles  have  changed  and  it 
is  with  some  difficulty  that  this  differ- 
ence is  eradicated  in  the  Leander  boats. 

Two  tidewater  clubs  have  figured  in 
the  Grand  Challenge  race,  the  Thames 
and  London  Rowing  Clubs,  but  of  late 
they  have  not  been  conspicuous  winners. 
This  year  the  Thames  boat  was  stroked 
by  a  gentleman  48  years  of  age  and  the 
crew  made  a  creditable  showing  against 
the  fast  Winnipeg  eight  stroked  by  a 
man  36  years  of  age.  The  presence  of 
men  of  that  age  gives  much  food  fol 
thought  to  us  Americans  who  specialize 
so  severely  and  drop  all  participation  in 
the  more  strenuous  sports  after  college 
days  are  over. 

Just  why  the  Henley  distance  became 
fixed  is  not  known,  yet  fortunately  it  is 
most  satisfactory  for  several  reasons. 
To  row  a  four-mile  race  at  a  compara- 
tively low  stroke  requires  months  of 
preparation  and  hardening.  To  row 
two  miles  at  a  high  stroke  is  even  more 
arduous  for  it  requires  a  sustained  sprint 
from  start  to  finish.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  human  beings  can  row  a  mile  at  a 
sprint  quite  easily  and  with  a  crew  in 
condition  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  not  too 
far.  To  keep  that  up  for  two  miles 
means  long  and  arduous  training.  The 
English  Henley  distance  is  a  hundred 
and  ten  yards  beyond  the  mile  and  a 
quarter  mark  and  hence  within  the  reach 
of  any  well-conditioned  eight  without 
the  extra   effort   of  a   'varsity   two — or 
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four-mile  event.  Any  college  two-mile 
eight  finds  the  Henley  distance  quite  to 
its  liking.  It  is  a  happy  compromise 
and  explains  perhaps  the  comparative 
equality  of  club,  college,  and  school 
eights  in  this  Regatta. 

The  Regatta  extends  over  four  days 
and  the  races  are  so  arranged  that  on 
the  last  day,  which  is  always  a  Satur- 
day, the  final  heat  of  each  event  is 
rowed  off.  Two  crews  at  a  time  contest 
and  never  are  seen  the  congestion  and 
mix-ups  of  many  of  our  American  events 
where  four  and  five  crews  often  face  the 
starter.  The  management  of  the  whole 
thing  is  ideal,  the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  one  idea  of  the  officials 
is  to  see  a  fair  race,  and  such  a  thing  as 
winning  on  a  technicality  or  beating  the 
other  crew  off  the  starting  line  is  un- 
heard of.  "May  the  best  crew  win  on 
its  merits"  is  the  motto,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  minimize  any  inequalities  or 
unfair  advantages  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  starting,  or  other  professional 
tactics. 

Two  races,  one  five  minutes  after  the 
other,  follow  at  half-hour  intervals  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  officials  that  to 
this  schedule  they  severely  adhere.  None 
of  the  long  delays  and  tiresome  waiting 
so  noticeable  in  American  regattas  is 
present.  The  river  is  so  narrow  and  the 
course  so  well  boomed  off  that  wind 
conditions  never  interfere  with  the  races 
except  to  make  times  a  little  slower  or 
faster.  No  troublesome  launches  or 
other  craft  are  allowed  on  the  course, 
and  the  wall  of  punts  and  row  boats  on 
either  side  of  the  course  effectively  block 
off   any  swells. 

At  the  end  of  each  pair  of  races  the 
next  four  crews  to  race  emerge  from 
the  huge  tents  in  which  all  the  crews, 
except  Leander  who  have  a  boat  house 
and  landing  of  their  own,  are  housed, 
and  launching  their  shells  at  the  com- 
mon landing  paddle  slowly  down  stream 
to  the  start  where  there  is  just  time 
enough  to  tune  up  before  the  referee 
ends  off  the  first  race,  followed  five 
minutes  later  by  the  second  race  refereed 
by  a  second  starter. 

When,  early  in  the  spring,  the  Union 
Boat  Club,  of  Boston,  announced  their 
intention  of  sending  a  crew  to  the  Hen- 


ley Regatta  much  interest  was  aroused 
at  a  prospective  renewal  of  the  English- 
American  rowing  controversy.  Though 
Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cor- 
nell had  all  had  a  try  at  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  and  though  Harvard 
had  several  times  essayed  to  beat  the 
winner  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  race, 
no  American  eight  had  ever  succeeded 
in  annexing  the  desired  victory,  and  each 
try  convinced  the  Englishmen  of  the 
stability  of  their  methods  and  satisfied 
them  with  the  results. 

The  Union  eight,  composed  of  old 
Harvard  oarsmen,  were  a  heavy  and 
powerful  lot,  almost  an  ideal  four-mile 
eight,  but  many  questioned  their  ability 
at  the  shorter  distance.  At  the  Ameri- 
can Henley  they  demonstrated  good 
speed  and  were  beaten  by  four  feet  by 
the  fast  second  Harvard  crew  after  An- 
napolis had  fouled  the  Union  boat. 
Rivalry  was  so  keen  between  these 
eights  that  it  eventually  led  to  the  enter- 
ing of  the  second  eight  in  the  English 
Henley.  With  this  entry  American 
rowing  was  well  represented  for  the 
Harvard  eight  had  demonstrated  its 
speed  for  the  Henley  distance  by  out- 
distancing all  competitors  and  winning 
two  races  in  one  day  at  Philadelphia, 
incidentally  beating  the  Annapolis  eight 
which  had  previously  beaten  the  Har- 
vard 'varsity  at  the  same  distance. 

Henley    Unique 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American 
eights  at  Henley  they  were  given  much 
attention,  particularly  as  many  things 
about  their  rowing  were  as  startling  to 
English  critics  as  most  of  the  English 
fads  and  methods  were  to  the  American- 
tutored  oarsmen.  In  fact,  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  either  crew  settled  down 
to  their  work,  so  hard  was  it  not  to  no- 
tice thousands  of  strange  sights. 

As  one  Englishman  remarked  after 
the  English  crews  had  been  beaten  in  the 
first  round  of  the  Grand  Challenge, 
"Henley  is  English  and  though  foreign- 
ers may  lick  us  they  can  never  rival  our 
Henley."  The  setting  alone  is  sufficient 
to  insure  that  immunity.  The  types  and 
crowds  it  attracts  can  not  be  reproduced. 

Barbarians    and    women    have    been 
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blamed  with  love  for  bright  colors,  but 
neither  can  rival  the  English  oarsmen 
and  their  blazers.  The  Harvard  men, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  had  white 
blazers  with  crimson  trimmings  which 
in  bolder  moments  they  dared  to  wear 
in  the  States.  At  Henley  they  were  in- 
significant. From  the  baby  blue  of  the 
Etonians  to  the  claret  colored  coats  of 
Lady  Margaret  College,  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  was  represented  or  repro- 
duced in  the  blazers  and  rowing  coats  of 
the  English  clubs  or  colleges.  In  fact,  the 
plainly  dressed  civilian  stood  out  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  absence  of  hue. 

The  ever  present  American  launch 
and  coach  were  absent ;  instead  brilliant- 
ly coated  gentlemen  astride  horses  or  on 
bicycles  rode  up  and  down  the  tow  path, 
megaphone  in  hand,  shouting  now  and 
then  a  volume  of  instruction  to  one  of  a 
dozen  crews  which  formed  a  procession 
down  stream  to  the  head  of  the  course. 
Once  there  the  crew  and  coach  turned 
about  for  a  two  minute,  half-mile  row, 
or  a  trial  over  the  course  as  the  coach 
saw  fit.  How  the  horse  or  the  bicycle 
managed  to  evade  the  steady  stream  of 
humanity  with  blocked  the  towpath 
was  never  explained.  The  horses,  trained 
by  years  of  experience,  were  adepts  at 
side  stepping  and  dodging,  but  the  bicy- 
clists had  even  greater  skill. 

The  Harvard  coach  attempted  to 
thread  the  maze  on  horseback  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival.  Half-way  up  to  the 
start  his  crew  awaited  him.  "How  did 
we  look?"  asked  the  captain. 

"I  don't  know;  how  did  I  look?" 
panted  back  the  coach  who  clung  desper- 
ately to  the  horse  as  it  bounded  in  and 
out  of  the  crowd.  Soon  he  learned  to  trust 
his  horse  and  devote  his  attention  to  the 
eight.  By  some  instinct  these  horses 
learn  to  pick  out  the  right  crew,  follow 
it  up  and  down  the  river,  and  yet  man- 
age to  avoid  injuring  the  towpath  sight- 
seers. 

As  the  races  drew  near  this  continu- 
ous parade  day  by  day  increased.  In  it 
were  found  sight-seers,  oarsmen  of  other 
colleges,  nurses  with  children,  countless 
bums,  and  the  real  camp  followers,  the 
English  rowing  Bug  who  knows  every 
crew,  its  time  to  the  Barrier  (a  good 
crew  gets  within  a  length  of  the  Barrier 


in  two  minutes),  its  time  to  Fawley  (the 
half-way  mark),  and  its  time  for  the 
course.  From  them  the  newspaper  men 
glean  the  doings  of  each  day  and  dope 
out  their  winners  for  the  races. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  course  oppo- 
site to  the  towpath  a  solid  procession  of 
punts,  canoes,  and  row  boats  formed  a 
picturesque  background  for  this  moving 
picture.  Beautiful  women,  lounging 
carelessly  among  a  mass  of  pillows,  idly 
watch  the  procession  of  crews,  liking  this 
one  because  the  stroke  is  handsome,  that 
one  because  the  coxswain  is  "such  a 
dear" ;  or  perhaps  it  is  the  man  who  lies 
among  the  pillows  while  the  girl  with  a 
ten-foot  pole  pushes  the  punt  in  and  out 
among  the  myriads  of  river  craft. 

So  close  is  the  tow  path  on  one  side 
and  the  flotilla  of  punts  on  the  other  and 
so  audible  are  most  of  the  remarks  that 
one  seems  to  be  rowing  between  two 
rows  of  humanity  who  are  forever  lean- 
ing out  and  talking  into  one's  ear.  It  is 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing roars  of  American  college  men  which 
at  best  are  heard  only  subconsciously  by 
the  contestants. 

The  drawings  for  heats  and  stations 
are  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Henley  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  races.  Both 
Harvard  and  the  Union  crew  hoped 
against  being  drawn  together  for  the  first 
day  and  fortunately  it  so  turned  out. 
Quite  by  accident  each  of  the  four  for- 
eign crews  were  drawn  against  an  Eng- 
lish crew,  thus  insuring  an  international 
test  in  each  instance. 

The  Early  Days  of  the  Racing 

All  but  the  Mayence  crew  from  Ger- 
many of  the  foreign  entries  used  center 
seated  boats  and  swivel  oarlocks,  while 
the  English  eights  used  the  side  seated 
boats  and  the  fixed  thole  pins.  The  rel- 
ative merits  of  rigging  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  speculation 
and  this  meeting  of  the  two  schools  was 
awaited  eagerly  by  many  as  an  excellent 
chance  for  comparison. 

On  the  first  day  of  racing  there  were 
no  heats  for  the  Grand  Challenge  or 
Stewards'  Cup,  but,  the  races  for  the 
Diamond  Sculls  and  the  heats  of  the 
Ladies'    Plate    and  I  Thames    Challenge 
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Cup  were  rowed  off.  Dr.  Ayer,  of  the 
Union  Boat  Club,  alone  of  the  Ameri- 
can entries  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  won 
his  heat.  Unfortunately  the  next  day 
he  met  the  Italian  Sinnigaglia,  a  huge 
giant  of  a  man,  who  finally  by  sheer 
strength  rather  than  particular  skill  won 
this  event,  but  the  American  finished 
closer  than  any  other  contestant  the  Ital- 
ian met  in  the  Regatta. 

Harvard  had  drawn  Leander  in  the 
first  heat  and  this  brought  a  record 
crowd  on  the  second  day  of  racing.  Har- 
vard was  well  liked  by  many  critics  and 
Leander  wTas  slow  in  rounding  into 
shape.  The  Winnipeg  eight  had  earlier 
in  the  day  easily  rowed  away  from  the 
Thames  Rowing  Club  eight,  and  five 
minutes  before  the  Harvard-Leander 
race  the  Union  eight  started  in  its  race 
with  the  London  Rowing  Club.  The 
Union  eight  won  handily  and  had  just 
time  to  land  their  boat  and  run  pellmell 
in  rowing  togs  down  to  the  finish  line 
much  to  the  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  English  crowd  before  the 
Harvard  and  Leander  crews  hove  in 
sight.  The  cerise  oars  of  the  English 
eight  dipped  in  and  out  ahead  of  the 
crimson  blades  of  the  Harvard  crews  for 
the  first  half  of  the  course,  but  at  Fawley 
Court  the  Harvard  lads  raised  the 
stroke,  passed  the  Leander  boat,  and  fin- 
ished a  little  over  a  length  in  the  lead. 
It  was  a  splendid  victory  and  very  well 
received  by  the  Englishmen  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  pride  of  British  oars- 
men sat  in  the  Leander  eight. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Mainzer  Verein 
crew  from  Mayence  rowed  down  the 
fast  Jesus  College  eight  which  headed 
the  river  at  Cambridge.  Because  Jesus 
had  been  together  longer  than  any  of  the 
English  eights  they  were  regarded  by 
many  as  the  logical  winner  of  the  event. 
They  rowed  in  a  style  all  their  own, 
quite  different  from  the  other  English 
eights,  and  got  excellent  speed  for  short 
distances.  The  German  eight  was  large 
and  powerful,  most  of  the  men  being 
gymnasts  as  well  as  oarsmen.  Their 
style  was  much  better  in  a  race  than 
when  paddling.  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  the  German  crew  held  the 
Jesus  eight  and  on  the  last  stretch 
pushed  into  the  lead.     This  victory  con- 


cluded   a   complete    annihilation    of    the 
English  defenders. 

The  next  day  huge  pink  and  yellow 
sheets  advertising  the  daily  papers  and 
containing  principal  headlines  for  the  day 
announced,  "English  Rowing  Debacle," 
or  "English  Whacked;  Grand  Sure  to 
Go  Abroad."  From  that  day  the  chief 
interest  of  the  English  enthusiasts  was 
which  one  of  the  foreign  entries  would 
win  the  Grand  and  whether  the  Italian 
could  win  the  Diamonds  in  spite  of  his 
form.  He  was  poorly  boated,  steered 
miserably,  and  invariably  was  led  by  his 
opponent  at  the  half  way  mark,  yet  he 
persisted  in  wearing  down  and  passing 
his  rivals  before  the  finish. 

The  semi-finals  of  the  Grand  were 
rowed  on  the  third  day  of  racing.  The 
weather  was  miserable,  though  the  wind 
was  favorable  for  good  times.  The  pre 
vious  day  a  dead  head  wind  had  made 
the  performances  rather  mediocre,  the 
German  crew  turning  in  the  best  of  the 
day,  7  minutes  and  25  seconds.  Har- 
vard met  Winnipeg  early  in  the  day  and 
won  a  close  race,  though  not  pressed  as 
much  as  by  the  Leander  crew  the  pre- 
vious day. 

When  the  Germans  Lost 

The  Union  crew  met  the  German 
eight,  who,  because  of  their  victory  over 
Jesus,  were  the  favorites.  This  was  the 
feature  race  of  the  day.  The  Boston 
eight  jumped  into  the  lead  at  the  start, 
and  held  this  advantage  to  Fawley 
Court,  where  the  Germans  sprinted  and 
pulled  up  nearly  even.  The  Germans, 
rowing  a  very  high  stroke,  seemed  irre- 
sistible. The  boats  fought  stroke  for 
stroke  until  there  was  but  a  quarter  mile 
to  go.  The  Union  eight  then  gradually 
pulled  away  until  they  had  half  a  length, 
but  in  the  last  ten  strokes  the  German 
eight  made  a  dying  effort,  all  but  catch- 
ing the  American  boat.  They  passed  the 
judges  stand  with  the  Union  eight  but 
ten  feet  in  the  lead.  Both  crews  were 
exhausted. 

This  win  was  very  popular  for  the 
English  folk  rather  feared  the  Germans 
and  wanted  their  "American  cousins"  to 
win  rather  than  their  "Teuton  neigh- 
bors."  The  time  of  this  race  was  7  min- 
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utes  flat,  the  exact  time  of  the  Harvard 
eight  in  the  morning  race.  The  Union 
crew  was  harder  pushed,  but  the  Har- 
vard crew  had  slightly  more  favorable 
conditions.  This  made  the  result  of  the 
final  heat  quite  in  doubt,  though  the 
Harvard  eight,  which  used  more  body 
swing  and  seemed  more  orthodox  to  the 
Englishmen,  were  the  favorites  in  the 
betting. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  last  day  of 
the  Regatta,  broke  fair  and  clear,  but  the 
wind  again  was  against  the  crews  and  all 
hope  of  record  performances  was  aban- 
doned, though  the  7-minute  records  of 
the  previous  day  were  only  9  seconds 
above  the  record  which  was  made  with 
only  favoring  conditions. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  indeed  to  see  the 
two  American  crews,  fellow  college  men, 
the  one  graduates,  the  other  under- 
graduates, emerge  from  the  same  tent 
and  launch  their  boats  with  many  jovial 
taunts  and  rejoinders.  Many  Ameri- 
cans were  among  the  throng,  but  it  was 
not  Americans  who  courteously  called 
"Well  rowed,  Harvard;  well  rowed, 
Union"  as  the  boats  paddled  slowly 
down  the  course  between  the  banks  of 
humanity.  Indeed  so  gracious  was  the 
reception  to  the  American  boats  that  one 
wondered  whether  the  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish eight  rankled  as  deeply  as  was 
thought.  At  least  this  good  will  drown- 
ed all  doubts  of  the  Americans  as  to 
Englishmen  being  good  losers. 

Friends  but  Enemies 

At  the  starting  line  both  eights  re- 
sumed their  seriousness,  for  though  the 
best  of  friends  and  all  Harvard  men,  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  eights  was  long- 
standing and  keen.  The  one,  a  perfect- 
ed machine,  the  best  drilled  and  coached 
lot  of  athletic  material  turned  out  from  a 
large  college.  This  crew  typified  youth, 
drill,  obedience.  The  other  eight  men 
confident  from  long  experience  and  suc- 
cesses, endeavoring  to  show  the  world 
that  rowing  is  not  alone  for  college  men 
but  could  be  successfully  indulged  in 
even  after  graduation.  This  crew  was 
fighting  for  youth  against  the  ever  ready 
excuse  "too  old." 

The  Union  boat  jumped  into  the  lead 


and  forged  ahead  in  the  first  half  mile 
until  they  had  three-quarters  of  a  length 
on  the  Harvard  eight.  The  crimson's 
coxswain  called  for  a  spurt  and  the 
Union  coxswain  responded.  Again  the 
Harvard  eight  spurted,  this  time  closing 
up  the  gap.  Again  the  stroke  raised  the 
beat  and  Harvard  passed  into  the  lead 
and  steadily  forged  ahead  until  they  had 
crossed  the  line  a  half  a  length  clear  of 
the  Union  boat  and  with  this  win 
brought  to  America  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  Grand  Challenge  cup. 
In  1895  Cornell  had  tried,  Yale  in  1896, 
Pennsylvania  in  1900,  and  the  Vesper 
Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  1905 ;  none 
had  succeeded,  though  all  had  returned 
with  fresh  ideas  and  theories  gained  from 
closely  watching  the  English  rowing. 

What  will  America  learn  this  time? 
The  victories  of  the  American  eights 
leave  little  to  be  learned  from  English 
rowing;  in  fact,  the  boot  is  on  the  other 
foot.  However,  there  are  several  things 
that  not  only  need  mention,  but  should 
be  carried  forcibly  into  American  rowing. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  English 
rowing  and  one  which  carries  a  vital 
moral  particularly  for  American  colleges 
is  the  absolute  frankness  of  the  coaches 
and  crews  themselves  regarding  any- 
thing connected  with  their  rowing.  There 
is  an  absence  of  any  secrecy  or  attempt 
to  deceive  as  to  time  trials,  test  rows, 
style  of  rowing,  or  rigging  of  the  boats. 
Every  crew  that  goes  on  the  river  is  open 
to  inspection,  timing,  or  criticism.  Every 
movement  is  made  before  hundreds  of 
people  and  the  idea  of  keeping  in  the 
background  until  the  day  of  the  race  is 
unthought  of.  The  style,  kind,  and  man- 
ner of  rigging  are  subjects  of  daily  dis- 
cussion. To  ask  measurements  of  oars, 
boats  or  rigging  is  no  more  a  breach  of 
etiquette  than  making  a  call  on  a  rival 
crew,  and  yet  in  America  again  and 
again  almost  open  hostilities  have  fol- 
lowed attempts  to  measure  rowing 
equipment. 

Long  ago  the  Englishmen  learned  that 
rigging  and  boating  should  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  men  in  a  crew  and  that 
after  all  it  was  the  men  in  the  crew  and 
not  the  rigging  that  brought  victory.  For 
nearly  a  century  boat  racing  has  con- 
tinued along  practically  the  same  lines. 
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Boats,  oars,  and  rigging  have  changed 
less  than  any  department  of  sport.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  wiser  ones  that 
the  man  who  can  combine  knowledge  of 
rigging  and  ability  to  teach  the  eight  men 
to  row  uniformly  generally  gets  results, 
while  he  who  experiments  in  new  .and 
strange  equipment  inevitably  fails  to 
produce  a  winning  crew.  The  real  cause 
for  the  secrecy  and  general  cloud  of  con- 
cealment surrounding  most  of  the  col- 
lege rowing  circles  is  the  professional 
coach  who  brings  with  him  that  distrust 
and  suspicion  fostered  from  experiences 
where  betting  was  high  and  the  race 
merely  an  object  for  amusement  and  di- 
version of  professional  gamblers.  This 
attitude  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  almost  a 
necessary  weapon  in  the  professional's 
trade,  too  often  has  followed  with  the 
coach  into  amateur  rowing.  Also  petty 
jealousies  often  arise  between  various 
coaches  whose  living  depends  upon  their 
success. 

It  is  superfluous  to  ridicule  this  prac- 
tice, yet  it  has  such  a  hold  even  to-day 


that  it  will  require  the  combined  efforts 
of  influential  graduates  in  each  college 
to  stamp  it  out.  How  much  better  the 
relations  between  Harvard  and  Yale 
are  to-day  than  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago  can  only  be  testified  to  by  graduates 
of  the  universities  who  were  contestants 
at  that  period.  There  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  can  begin  to  approach 
a  proper  medium. 

One  very  strong  reason  for  the  excel- 
lent attitude  in  England  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  professional  coaches  for  six 
weeks  before  the  regatta,  thus  curbing 
any  over-zealous  coach  from  unfair  or 
ungentlemanly  tactics  for  though  an 
amateur  is  eager  to  win,  he  has  not  the 
pressure  of  making  a  living  back  of  him ; 
besides,  the  amateur  generally  is  a  more 
educated  and  higher  type  of  man  than 
the  professional. 

It  is  not  possible  for  American  rowing 
to  persist  at  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion without  the  professional  coach,  for 
unlike  England  we  have  little  or  no 
schoolboy    rowing.      Most    Oxford    and 
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Cambridge  oarsmen  learn  to  row  at 
school  under  the  instruction  of  water- 
men who  correspond  to  our  professional 
coaches.  In  America  this  fundamental 
work  is  done  by  the  coaches  after  the 
men  have  gone  to  college,  which  fact  of 
itself  makes  the  professional  a  necessity. 
However  impracticable  as  it  may  be  to 
eliminate  the  professional,  certainly  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  see  clearly  and  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  drawbacks 
of  the  professional  system  in  order  that 
the  better  influences  may  successfully 
cope  with  and  eventually  drown  profes- 
sional tactics  which  so  often  mar  inter- 
collegiate rowing. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  English 
which  might  well  be  adopted  is  the  sub- 
coaching  by  the  men  in  the  better  crews. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  four  or  five  men 
out  of  a  boat  which  heads  the  river  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  to  be  chosen  as 
coaches  for  the  inferior  crews.  In  many 
cases  excellent  results  are  obtained  and 
even  the  most  ineffectual  of  these  coaches 
give  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  lead- 
ership to  keep  an  eight  together  through- 
out the  season. 

In  America,  inter  class,  inter  dormi- 
tory and  inter  club  rowing  too  often  suf- 
fers from  the  limitation  upon  the  coach's 
attention.  The  'varsity  and  Freshmen 
take  most  of  his  time  as  well  as  his  en- 


thusiasm." If  "is  not  too  much  to  predict 
that  with  a  'varsity  man  assigned  to  each 
class,  club,  or  dormitory  crew  secondary 
rowing  might  assume  a  proper  place  in 
those  universities  where  rowing  exists. 
This  would  not  only  benefit  the  crew 
squads,  but  would  be  valuable  experience 
for  the  'varsity  men  themselves  who  oft 
en  lack  proper  confidence  in  their  own 
ability. 

To  conclude  without  a  word  of  cor- 
rection as  to  American  ideas  of  English 
sportsmanship  would  be,  at  best,  most 
ungracious.  The  Harvard  and  Union 
crews  were  at  all  times  admirably  re- 
ceived, their  victories  applauded,  and 
their  colors  waved.  Repeatedly  English- 
men were  heard  to  remark  that  the 
"debacle"  of  the  English  eights  would  do 
rowing  a  vast  lot  of  good  and  that  they 
were  glad  an  American  college  had  the 
honor  of  carrying  off  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  if  it  was  to  go  at  all. 

Both  crews  were  entertained  and 
made  members  of  rowing  clubs  and  sent 
complimentary  tickets  to  private  enclo- 
sures on  race  days.  Finally  on  the  night 
after  the  races  some  one  from  nearly 
every  one  of  the  dozens  of  colleges  and 
club  crews  came  to  the  Harvard  quar- 
ters to  pay  respects  and  drink  the  health 
of  the  winners  from  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  itself. 


In  November  OUTING  Mr.  Harold  H.  Hilton  tells  why 
American  Golfers  lost  at  Sandwich.  His  article  is  also  a  com- 
parison of  English  and  American  golfing  methods  and  conditions 
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By  W.  DUSTIN  WHITE 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

Prime  Necessities   of  the   Outdoor  Life    That  May   Be    Carried 

Without  a   Pack 


\  ||  iHAT    I    may   be   notional 

and  cranky,  when  it  comes 
to  a  discussion  of  outdoor 
equipment,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  at  the  outset.  I 
have  to  admit  it  to  my  in- 
timate acquaintances,  for  they  have  al- 
ready accepted  it  as  a  fact,  and  many  of 
them,  I  fear,  attribute  it  to  the  general 
cussedness  of  my  makeup.  Perhaps  they 
are  right,  but  I  am  not  as  eager  to  con- 
cede on  that  point.  It  is  quite  right  and 
perfectly  natural  that  a  man  should  have 
some  self-respect;  and,  besides,  memory 
furnishes  me  with  an  excuse  which  is 
ample,  as  far  as  my  own  conscience  goes, 
to  cover  any  peculiarities  I  may  show. 

You  see,  when  I  first  went  camping 
I   was  not   fortunate   enough   to  get   in 


with  an  old-timer,  but  the  pal  of  my  first 
two  or  three  trips  was  a  tenderfoot  as 
green  even  as  I.  There  was  no  one 
whom  we  could  question  or  take  advice 
from,  with  confidence,  even  had  we  been 
so  disposed,  which  we  were  not.  Conse- 
quently, we  had  to  get  our  knowledge 
first  hand — in  the  school  of  bitter  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  we  took  along  a  lot  of 
useless  duffle  that  was  always  in  the 
way  and  burdened  our  aching  shoulders 
frightfully.  But  we  learned  our  lesson 
and  it  was  the  memory  of  the  hardships 
of  those  first  trips  that  accelerated  the 
vengeance  with  which  I  sorted  the  duffle 
of  the  companions  of  later  trips  and  in- 
cidentally acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
crank. 

The  first  principle  to  be  observed  in 
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making  up  an  outfit 
for  any  kind  of  a 
camping  trip  or 
woods  travel  is  to 
combine  the  maxi- 
mum utility  w  i  t  h 
the  minimum 
weight  and  bulk. 
This  same  principle 
holds  in  the  matter, 
of  pocket  impedi- 
ng e  n  t  a  .  No  one 
wants  his  pockets 
filled  until  they 
bulge  like  bay  win- 
dows, sag  the  cloth- 
ing all  out  of  shape, 
and  chafe  the  skin 
wherever  they  come 
in  contact;  yet  there 
are  several  absolute 
necessities  that  must 
always  be  carried  on 
the  person.  What 
we  have  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  study  the 
various  articles, 
learn  where  we  can 
make  one  serve  the 
place  of  two,  and 
choose  such  as  will 
prove  the  most  use- 
ful, remembering  al- 
ways that  every  ar- 
ticle that  goes  into 
the  pocket  should  be  as  light  and  compact 
as  is  consistent  with  usefulness  and  dura- 
bility. Individual  preference,  of  course, 
has  a  place  in  this  field,  and  it  makes  a 
difference,  too,  what  kind  of  a  trip  you 
are  taking. 

There  are  five  articles  that  I  always 
carry,  no  matter  whether  my  trip  be  long 
or  short  or  what  my  objective  may  be. 
These  five  articles  are  shown  together  in 
photograph  number  one.  The  first  on 
the  left,  the  pocket  knife,  is  so  common 
that  little  can  be  said  concerning  it.  It 
is,  however,  the  most  used  of  any  pocket 
implement  and  consequently  the  most 
important.  There  are  on  the  market 
several  so-called  "kit"  knives  or  combina- 
tion knives.  These  combine  several  tools 
in   addition   to  the  regular  blades. 

At  the  store  counter,  and  on  the  oily 


THE    UNIVERSAL    CLAMP    USED    IN 
CONNECTION    WITH    A    SNOWSHOE 
AS  A  TRIPOD 


be  the  embodiment 
of  convenience,  but 
in  real  woods  work 
the  actual  use  you 
will  find  for  all  that 
assortment  of  tools 
is  surprisingly  small. 
Very  much  better  is 
a  good  three-bladed 
knife.  Sharpen  one 
blade  on  a  coarse 
grit  for  skinning, 
one  on  a  smooth 
stone  for  woodwork- 
ing and  the  other — 
well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  you 
sharpen  it  at  all  or 
not,  and  you  can  use 
it  for  a  screw-driver, 
a  shell  extractor,  a 
can-opener,  a  cork- 
screw, and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other 
things. 

Next  is  the  water- 
proof  matchbox. 
This  used  to  be 
number  two  on  the 
list  of  necessities  and 
it  still  holds  its 
place  unless  it  be  in 
such  states  as  have 
passed  fire-preven- 
tion laws  that  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  kindling  of  fires  by 
any  but  registered  guides,  and  even  then 
a  few  dry  matches  are  not  bad  to  have 
along.  The  box  shown  in  our  illustration 
has  several  distinct  advantages.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  ten-gauge  cartridge. 
The  cover,  which  is  fitted  with  a  rubber 
gasket,  is  attached  by  swinging  arms  to  a 
threaded  ferrule  on  the  other  end  of  the 
box.  When  the  cover  is  in  position  it 
may  be  screwed  down,  making  the  case 
absolutely  water  and  moisture  proof. 
The  cover  of  this  box  is  always  attached 
to  it,  even  when  open,  and  cannot  be- 
come lost. 

For  a  canoe  or  fishing  trip,  however, 
a  matchbox  made  of  hard  rubber  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  it  floats  when  dropped  over- 
hoard.  They  are  a  trifle  lighter,  too, 
than   the  metal   boxes.      I  have  a  friend, 


tongue  of  the  salesman,  they  appear  to     the  Cameraman  I  call  him,  a  good  old 


POCKET  SHARPENING  STONE,  PEDOMETER,  UNIVERSAL  CLAMP  OR  POCKET  TRIPOD, 
DEER  HORN   WHISTLE,  AND  COLLAPSIBLE  DRINKING   CUP 


pal  of  many  a  trip,  who  never  carries 
matches  into  the  woods.  Instead  he  car- 
ries a  matchless  cigar  lighter,  which  is, 
he  claims,  not  affected  by  water  or  damp- 
ness, will  not  blow  out,  and  is  a  con- 
venient shape  to  carry  in  the  pocket. 

The  pocket  axe  shown  herewith  tips 
the  scale  at  exactly  one  pound.  It  may 
be  had  in  20,  24,  and  27-ounce  weights, 
also,  but  the  16-ounce  is  the  best  size  to 
carry  in  the  pocket.  They  are  none  too 
efficient  when  it  comes  to  cutting  fire- 
wood in  the  rain,  but  they  are  a  long, 
long  ways  better  than  no  axe  at  all  and 
not  only  are  very  useful  in  blazing  a 
trail,  cutting  tent-poles,  etc.,  but  also 
bridge  the  gap  between  comfort  and  dis- 
comfort if  one  happens  to  follow  the 
trout  stream  too  far  some  damp  summer 
day  or  the  deer  trail  too  far  through  the 
snowy  November  forests.  I  have  the 
story  of  a  Maine  guide  as  proof  of  this 
latter  assertion.  Until  quite  recently 
this  was  the  only  real  pocket  axe  made ; 


however,  I  understand  that  there  is  one 
patented,  but  not  yet  upon  the  market, 
which  has  a  jointed  handle,  the  butt  or 
grip  of  which  folds  over  the  blade  when 
not  in  use. 

If  you  intend  to  cruise  the  wilderness 
to  any  extent  you  most  certainly  need  a 
compass,  and  many  a  time  you  will  have 
occasion  to  use  one  where  you  little  ex- 
pected. One  night  last  summer  I  was 
out  with  my  guide  for  deer  flashlights 
on  a  little  lake  but  two  or  three  miles 
long.  After  the  last  plate  had  been  ex- 
posed we  headed  straight  across  for  the 
light  they  had  left  us  at  the  camp. 
When  about  half-way  there  a  fog  shut 
down  and  we  might  as  well  have  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean  for  all  we  could 
see.  Well,  we  paddled  as  straight  as  we 
could,  but  it  seemed  a  long  time  before 
we  finally  touched  shore,  and  then  we 
were  much  nearer  our  starting  point 
than  our  destination  and  had  to  follow 
the  shore  on  a  long  detour  back  to  camp. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST  SHOULD  HAVE  A   BIRD   GUIDE,   THE   CAMERA  ENTHUSIAST 

HIS    EXPOSURE    METER,    THE    HUNTER    HIS    BROKEN    SHELL    EXTRACTOR,    THE 

ANGLER  HIS  POCKET  SCALES,  WHILE  ALL  NEED  NOTE  BOOK  AND  PENCIL 
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However  true  one's  sense  of  direction 
may  be,  it  is  never  safe  to  depend  upon 
it  in  real  wilderness  travel.  The  best 
woodsmen  do  not.  A  blinding  snow- 
storm or  low-hanging  clouds  change  the 
appearance  of  the  country  greatly  and 
the  twisting  of  the  trail  or  unevenness 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  are  confusing. 
Indeed,  one  should  not  depend  on  one 
compass  alone.  More  than  one  thor- 
oughly good  woodsman  has  been  known 
to  dispute  with  a  thoroughly  good  com- 
pass, which  goes  to  show  that  it  doesn't 
take  much  to  bother  a  man  at  such  times. 

I  have  been  laughed  at  for  insisting 
that  the  needle  of  the  compass  be  arrow- 
shaped  rather  than  a  straight  bar,  blue 
on  one  end  and  white  on  the  other;  but 
when  a  man  really  gets  lost  he  has 
enough  things  to  think  of  without  trying 
to  remember  which  end  of  the  needle 
should  point  north.  Better  yet  is  a  float- 
ing dial.  If  one  carry  two  compasses  it 
is  convenient  to  have  one  of  the  Marble's 
bracket  style  (as  shown  in  illustration) 
and  the  other  a  good  military  instrument. 

The  article  on  the  extreme  right  in 
the  photo  No.  1  is  one  that  might  be 
scorned  by  some  woodsmen,  but  one  that 
I  always  carry,  nevertheless.  It  is  the 
vest-pocket  flashlight,  using  the  tung- 
sten battery.  Its  usefulness  will  be  most 
apparent  and  best  appreciated  when  a 
"quill-pig"  comes  meandering  into  your 
open-front  camp  or  the  tent  blows  down 
in  the  rain.  It  is  much  more  convenient 
than  a  match  for  looking  at  the  watch 
in  the  night  and  will  not  blow  out  in 
the  wind. 

In  connection  with  the  compass  one 
naturally  thinks  of  maps.  These,  if  they 
be  good  ones,  not  only  serve  as  valuable 
guides  to  help  one  through  unfamiliar 
country,  but  also  help  to  identify  such 
topographic  features  as  mountains,  lakes 
and  streams  as  they  are  passed.  These 
should  be  cut  in  sections,  mounted  on 
bookbinder's  cloth,  and  carried  in  a  spe- 
cial waterproof  receptacle. 

The  pedometer  is  a  companionable  lit- 
tle instrument  for  the  trail.  It  ticks  off 
every  step  you  take  and  measures  the  dis- 
tance traveled.  However,  one  should 
supplement  the  record  of  the  pedometer 
with  a  little  of  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  trail.     It  will  regis- 


ter too  much  on  rough  going.  For  in- 
stance, I  followed  the  carriage  road  up 
Mount  Moosilauke  one  night.  It  was 
getting  late  and  an  approaching  thunder- 
shower  kept  me  plugging  away  at  a 
steady  gait.  Signs  at  intervals  of  one- 
half  mile  indicated  the  distance  and  I 
noticed  that  the  little  instrument  ticked 
off  each  one  with  unfailing  accuracy. 
Of  course,  the  road  was  comparatively 
smooth  and  each  step  of  regulation 
length. 

After  spending  the  night  at  the  old 
Tip-top  House  I  went  down  the  Beaver 
Brook  Trail,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  a  delightful  morning 
and  I  was  in  no  hurry,  and  the  trail  is 
one  of  the  wildest  and  roughest  I  have 
ever  traversed.  The  distance  from  the 
Tip-top  House  to  Beaver  Meadow  is 
called  three  miles,  but  the  pedometer 
registered  nearly  six,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  would  take  nearly  double  the 
number  of  steps  necessary  for  smooth 
going. 

On  snowshoe  trips  the  pedometer  is 
especially  accurate,  since  the  snow 
smooths  the  going  and  the  steps  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  of  uniform  length.  The 
pedometer  is  certainly  an  interesting  lit- 
tle companion  for  all  pedestrians,  and, 
thanks  to  some  inventive  genius,  we  may 
now  purchase  it,  under  the  pseudonym 
"Boy  Scout's  Hikemeter,"  with  a  small 
compass  in  the  back  which  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  warrant  the  elimination  of 
the  second  compass  from  the  necessary 
equipment. 

A  party  of  two  or  more  on  a  woodland 
hike  will  find  that  one  good  whistle  to 
each  person  is  very  convenient.  A  code 
system  of  signals  can  be  arranged,  say, 
one  single  note  to  let  the  others  know 
your  whereabouts;  two  notes,  I've  found 
what  I  was  looking  for;  three  notes, 
C.  Q.  D.— Come!  Quick!  Danger! 
Of  course,  this  can  be  enlarged  or 
changed  to  suit  individual  ideas.  Almost 
any  kind  of  a  whistle  that  has  carrying 
power  will  do.  The  Police  Whistle  and 
Echo  Call  are  both  good,  or  you  can 
make  one  from  a  section  of  a  deer  horn, 
just  as  you  did  from  a  willow  stick  when 
a  boy. 

If  you  are  on  a  trip  where  you  will 
have   much    use   for   the   knife,   axe,   or 
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other  edged  tools  you  should  carry  a 
pocket  sharpening  stone.  This  should 
have  two  surfaces,  one  of  coarse  grit  for 
rapidly  wearing  down  a  blunt  edge  and 
the  other  very  fine  for  finishing  up. 

Nearly  all  vacationists  now  carry 
cameras,  and  if  you  plan  to  make  pictures 
in  the  woods  on  dark  days  you  must  have 
some  support  for  the  instrument.  A  little 
device  known  as  the  Universal  Clamp  is 
the  pocket  substitute  for  a  tripod,  which 
is,  in  its  most  compact  form,  a  cumber- 
some, heavy  article.  This  clamp  is  made 
on  the  ball-and-socket  plan,  fits  the  regu- 
lar tripod  socket  in  the  camera,  and  can 
be  clamped  onto  almost  anything  at  al- 
most any  angle.  The  thumb-screw  is 
regularly  made  of  brass,  which — in  case 
of  mine,  at  least — is  not  very  durable, 
and  I  had  it  replaced  with  one  of  steel. 


A  cake  or  two  of  sweet  chocolate 
should  be  in  the  pocket  of  every  wilder- 
ness traveler.  It  is  very  nourishing, 
makes  a  delayed  luncheon  much  less  an 
inconvenience  and  an  unexpected  night 
in  the  woods  much  less  a  discomfort. 

Of  course,  your  special  pastime  may 
'call  for  extra  pocket  equipment.  An 
angler  should  have  fly-book,  leader-box, 
scales,  hook  disgorger,  etc.  The  hunter 
needs  broken  shell  extractor,  pocket 
cleaner,  etc.  The  camera  enthusiast  will 
want  his  exposure  meter,  the  mountain- 
eer his  barometer,  the  ornithologist  his 
bird  guide,  while  everyone  should  have 
a  note-book  and  pencil. 

Pocket  cameras  now  exist  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  Automatic  pistols  are 
excellent  pocket  guns,  and  the  pocket 
fishing  rod  is  a  remarkable  little  article. 


BAIT  CASTING   FROM  THE  REEL 

By  STILLMAN  TAYLOR 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

The  Different  Casts  to  Be  Used  and  Where  and  How  to  Make 

Them 


[  ||  iHE  pleasure   of   handling 

the  short  bait-casting  rod 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able phases  of  the  mod- 
ern angler's  art.  Unlike 
the  still  fisherman  who 
angles  from  an  anchored  boat,  the  cast- 
er is  not  forced  to  sit  with  patient  still- 
ness to  await  an  anticipated  strike,  but 
is  at  liberty  to  move  about  whither  he 


wills;  he  may  elect  to  cast  his  artificial 
lure  from  the  shore,  or  try  his  luck  from 
the  boat — in  any  case  he  is  far  more  like- 
ly to  net  a  goodly  creel  of  fish  than  is 
the  still-fishing  brother.  For,  after  a 
little  experience  in  casting  has  been  ac- 
quired and  the  angler  can  shoot  his 
wooden  "plug"  reasonably  afar  ofr  with 
fair  accuracy,  a  considerable  stretch  of 
good  fishable  water  may  be  covered  from 


REELING    IN.       GRASP    REEL    SEAT    IN 
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FIRST     POSITION OVERHEAD     CAST 


OVERHEAD  CAST  COMPLETED 


each  change  of  position,  and  if  luck  is 
not  forthcoming  in  one  portion  of  the 
water  he  merely 
moves  on — without 
the  fuss  and  bother 
which  confronts  the 
still  fisher  who  must 
hoist  anchor  with 
every  change  of  fish- 
ing ground. 

The  catching  pro- 
pensities of  live  bait 
cannot  easily  be  dis- 
puted away,  but  it 
entails  more  or  less 
trouble  to  procure 
and  still  more  bother 
to  keep  alive  and  in 
fishable  shape,  where- 
as the  wielder  of  arti- 
ficial baits  can  conve- 
niently tote  a  varied  assortment  of  his 
favorite  wooden  plugs  in  the  pockets  of 


FIRST  POSITION — ROD  OVER  SHOUL 
DER OVERHEAD  CAST 


his  fishing  coat,  and  can  keep  moving  on 
and  trying  various  baits  until  he  locates 
the  place  where  the 
fish  are  striking.  Since 
the  pleasure  of  fish- 
ing is  so  largely  a 
matter  of  handling 
good,  well-balanced 
tackle,  the  bait  caster 
is  really  a  more  ver- 
satile fisherman  than 
the  live-bait  angler 
gives  him  credit  for, 
and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  bait  caster 
selects  h  i  s  artificial 
lures  according  to  his 
individual  judgment 
of  the  water  he  is 
about  to  fish  as  well 
as  the  fish  he  is  to 
catch,  and  surely  one  must  acknowledge 
that   considerable   pleasure   and   satisfac- 


FIRST  POSITION — UNDERHAND  CAST 


UNDERHAND  CAST  COMPLETED 
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tion  are  derived  in  thus  matching  the 
angler's  wit  and  skill  against  the  inborn 
cunning  of  the  fish.  It  is  the  ever- 
changing  variety  of  bait  casting  that  ap- 
peals to  the  average  fisherman,  who,  not 
possessing  the  patience  of  a  faithful  Job, 
is  more  inclined  to  make  use  of  his  legs 
and  arms  than  he  is  content  to  sit  ma- 
rooned in  a  boat  and  emulate  the  fa- 
miliar turtle  on  a  log. 

The  distance  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  lure  is  cast  are,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  the  rod  and  reel  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  good  casting  is  more  a  matter  of 
skill  than  outfit.  A  good  rod,  five  feet 
or  so  long,  and  a  smooth-running,  easy- 
starting  reel  are  the  essentials,  and  when 
these  are  procured  the  angler  has  but  to 
practise  casting  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  lengthening  and  controlling  his  cast. 
In  the  matter  of  rods  one  may  pay  $25 
for  the  carefully  wrought  masterpiece  of 
split-bamboo,  and  from  $10  up  for  the 
finely  built  and  jewelled  casting  reel. 
However,  there  are  many  good  rods  ob- 
tainable for  two  or  three  dollars,  and  a 
really  excellent  reel  may  be  had  for  a 
five-dollar  bill — and  a  combination  of 
this  sort  will  give  the  angler  many  hours 
of  recreation. 

Cheaper  rods  and  reels  are  also  to  be 
had  in  plenty — for  instance,  Jim  Hed- 
don  puts  up  a  pretty  good  little  rod  for 
$1.50  and  a  very  much  better  one  for 
$6;  the  steel  rods  are  also  used  and  are 
alike  inexpensive ;  Redifor  builds  an  anti- 
backlash  and  self-thumbing  reel  for  $6; 
a  Worth  reel  costs  $6,  while  Shake- 
speare and  several  other  makers  sell  good 
reels  from  $2  up  to  $40.  Good  tackle 
is,  therefore,  a  simple  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  the  best  advice  I  know  of 
is  to-  purchase  the  best  outfit  you  can  pos- 
sibly afford,  since  a  good  rod  and  reel 
will  last  a  lifetime  of  fishing,  barring 
accidents,  which  do  not  often  occur  to 
anglers  who  have  acquired  the  knack  of 
handling  and  caring  for  their  tools. 

For  a  line  one  of  the  many  excellent 
braided  silk  casting  lines  will  suffice, 
though  the  writer  is  partial  to  the  hard, 
braided  kind,  since  the  softer  silk  has  a 
tendency  to  swell  and  stick  to  the  rod 
when  wet.  Enamelled  lines  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  fly  caster  are  not 
suited   for  free  reel  casting,   where  the 


requirements  demand  a  line  that  will 
run  freely  and  smoothly  and  yet  is  easy 
to  control  under  the  thumb. 

The  knack  of  bait  casting  from  a 
free-running  reel  is  soon  acquired  and 
distance  and  accuracy  will  readily  come 
through  practise.  Bait  casting  is  much 
less  difficult  than  casting  a  fly  with  the 
longer  fly-rod,  for  distance  and  accuracy 
are  the  sole  things  to  strive  for,  whereas 
in  fly  casting  delicacy  in  projecting  the 
fly  to  allow  it  to  drop  lightly  on  the 
water  is  essential  to  secure  a  rise  from 
the  wary  trout.  Bass,  pickerel  and  the 
coarser  sweet-water  game  fish  are  not 
easily  frightened  by  the  splash  of  the 
bait  as  it  strikes  the  water,  and  one 
merely  finishes  his  cast  by  checking  the 
revolving  spool. 

The    Two   Main    Casts 

Two  styles  of  bait  casting  are  used, 
the  overhead  and  the  underhand  cast, 
and  the  angler  should  master  both  meth- 
ods. The  underhand  cast  is  made  by 
reeling  in  the  bait  until  it  is  within  six 
inches  or  so  of  the  tip  of  the  rod;  the 
click  and  drag  are  released,  and  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  is  firmly  pressed  on 
the  line  of  the  spool.  The  rod  is  now 
swung  across  the  body  to  the  rear — the 
tip  being  level  with  the  angler's  breast, 
and  brought  smartly  forward  across  the 
body  in  the  desired  direction,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  thumb  is  released  to  allow  the 
line  to  run  freely — that  is  the  thumb 
only  lightly  rests  on  the  spool,  acting  as 
a  very  light  drag  in  controlling  the  line 
and  preventing  the  reel  from  over-run- 
ning. 

The  whole  secret  of  casting  lies  in 
thumbing  the  line,  and  a  few  hours  of 
practise  will  suffice  to  show  how  the 
trick  should  be  done.  The  beginner  will 
find  it  an  advantage,  however,  to  practise 
casting  with  a  full  reel,  and  if  the  cast- 
ing line  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  fill  the 
spool,  a  quantity  of  common  string  may 
be  first  spooled  on  and  the  casting  line 
wound  on  the  core  thus  made.  Consid- 
erable practise  is,  of  course,  required  be- 
fore the  angler  can  cast  long  and  ac- 
curately, since  the  thumb  must  be  edu- 
cated to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  reel — 
allow  it  to  travel  freely  but  not  overrun 
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to  produce  that  bete  noire  of  casting — 
the  backlash. 

The  underhand  cast  is  the  easiest  to 
make,  but  the  overhead  cast  is  mostly 
used  by  fishermen  and  tournament  cast- 
ers alike,  as  a  longer  distance  may  be 
covered  and  the  bait  is  more  accurately 
directed.  This  cast  is  similar  to  the 
underhand  method  just  described,  only 
the  rod  is  carried  back  over  the  shoulder 
until  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  then  the  arm 
is  brought  smartly  forward  and  checked 
when  it  reaches  an  angle  of  some  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  the  bait  is  projected 
ahead  in  a  straight  line.  The  overhead 
is  very  much  harder  to  make  than  the 
underhand  cast,  but  a  little  practise  will 
enable  the  angler  to  acquire  sufficient  ex- 
pertness  for  fishing  purposes,  and  future 
progress  depends  upon  continued  prac- 
tise. 

Learning  to   Cast  on  Sand 

It  is  not  essential  for  the  angler  to  cast 
over  water,  and  the  art  of  handling  the 
short  rod  may  be  conveniently  mastered 
in  the  backyard  or  other  reasonably  large 
space  at  his  disposal.  For  practising,  a 
half-ounce  swivel  dipsey  sinker  will  be 
found  about  the  right  weight,  or  one  of 
the  aluminum  or  white  enameled  regu- 
lation tournament  casting  weights  may 
be  used,  and  a  cheap  line  of  braided  silk 
is  plenty  good  enough  to  practise  with. 

The  art  of  casting  is  by  itself  a  good 
sport,  though  the  pleasure  of  handling 
the  rod  is  doubled  when  casting  for  fish, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
baits.  Of  many  wonderful  forms  and 
riotous  colors  are  the  artificial  baits 
which  the  angler  packs  to  his  favorite 
fishing  ground.  Though  having  no  like- 
ness to  anything  found  in  Nature,  these 
fanciful  bugs  of  man's  invention  plow 
through  the  water  like  a  battleship,  but 
they  are  undeniable  fish  getters. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
reason  which  prompts  the  discriminating 
bass,  the  hungry  pickerel,  and  the  lusty 
muskellunge  to  strike  at  these  devices; 
it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that 
the  hook-bristling  lures  can  be  taken  for 
an  edible  dainty,  therefore  we  assume 
that  the  fish  is  attracted  and  his  fighting 
blood   is  at  length   aroused   as  the  ugly 


invader  swims  to  and  fro  with  persistent 
insolence.  But  few  game  fishes  can  re- 
sist giving  combat  to  the  uncanny  stran- 
ger, which  so  successfully  arouses  the 
curiosity  and  anger  of  our  most  desirable 
game  fishes,  and  therein  is  found  the 
secret  of  the  bait  caster's  art — the  specific 
reason  why  he  of  all  fishermen  has  found 
the  happy  knack  of  catching  big  fish  and 
many  of  them. 

The  bait  caster's  selection  of  baits  is, 
therefore,  a  varied  one,  including  the 
phantom  and  wooden  minnows  and  oth- 
ers of  this  class  which  more  or  less  re- 
semble the  live  minnow  when  reeled 
through  the  water;  the  familiar  spoon 
and  spinning  baits,  and  the  newer  wood- 
en plugs  and  other  types  which  embrace 
the  last  word  in  original  and  advanced 
bait  construction.  All  of  the  numerous 
artificial  lures  have  been  successfully 
used  in  catching  fish,  but  as  the  inex- 
perienced angler  is  likely  to  be  confused 
when  choosing  among  the  many  kinds, 
the  writer  has  illustrated  a  few  of  the 
favorite  baits  which  have  proved  the  most 
successful  in  filling  his  individual  creel. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  baits  equally 
or  even  more  successful — the  ones  given 
are  merely  offered  as  a  guide  to  selectionv 
rather  than  presented  as  the  most  kill- 
ing baits  for  all  waters. 

Artificial  casting  baits  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  under  three  captions: 
the  strictly  surface  lures,  diving  and 
underwater  baits,  and  the  weedless  types. 
Fully  to  meet  the  varying  changes  of 
water  and  weather,  the  bait  outfit  should 
include  one  of  each  type  in  medium  dark 
and  light  colors.  The  majority  of  baits 
are  designed  primarily  for  luring  the 
gamy  black  bass — large  and  small  mouth, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  equally  attractive 
for  pickerel  fishing,  and  as  both  fishes 
so  often  dwell  in  the  same  habitat  and 
possess  similar  characteristics  in  feeding 
a  description  of  the  one  will  suffice  for 
the  other. 

The  successful  fisherman  is  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  fish 
he  is  after,  and  it  is  an  advantage  if  he 
is  also  acquainted  with  the  water  to  be 
fished.  In  early  spring,  the  water  is 
cool,  and  the  bass  will  be  found  in  the 
shallows  during  the  day,  the  likely  places 
being  near  sheltering  rocks  in  shoal  water 
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and  near  old  stumps  and  submerged 
branches.  Pickerel  will  likewise  make 
for  the  warm  shoal  waters  during  the 
day,  and  so  in  casting  during  the  early 
months  of  the  season  work  well  the 
shoal  places.  The  fish  are  now  feeding 
on  minnows  and  helgramites  below  the 
surface,  and  the  logical  baits  to  use  are 
the  underwater  types. 

The  color  of  the  bait  is  also  an  im- 
portant detail,  since  an  intelligent  choice 
of  baits  to  meet  existing  conditions  of 
weather  and  water  often  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  an  empty  and  a  well- 
filled  creel.  Upon  bright,  clear  days  and 
in  clear  waters,  the  red  and  white  and 
gray  minnows  and  the  silver-plated 
spoons  are  all  good  lures,  and  they  should 
be  cast  far  off  and  reeled  in  slowly  to 
keep  the  bait  well  below  the  surface.  In 
muddy  waters  and  on  cloudy  days,  fishing 
conditions  are  greatly  altered,  and  gold- 
plated  spoons  and  red  and  yellow  min- 
nows may  be  depended  upon.  When 
casting  after  sundown  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  the  white  minnows  and  lu- 
minous underwater  baits  are  most  suc- 
cessful for  early  season  casting. 

As  the  season  advances  and  the  water 
becomes  warmer,  and  a  growth  of  lily- 
pads  and  weeds  appear,  the  bass  will  be 
found  in  the  cooler  and  deeper  water, 
while  the  pickerel  love  to  lie  under  the 
lilypads.  The  regulation  Dowagiac  and 
Shakespeare  minnows  and  other  under- 
water lures  are  the  lucky  baits,  and  cast- 
ing should  be  done  around  the  lilypads. 
In  case  the  weeds  are  very  thick,  one  may 
fall  back  upon  one  of  the  several  types 
of    weedless    lures,    or    the    unguarded 


hooks  may  be  taken  off  the  minnow  and 
weedless  hooks  put  in  their  place;  a 
bucktail  tail  hook  will  render  the  lure 
semi-weedless. 

For  late  afternoon  bass  fishing,  let 
your  casting  be  done  at  the  mouth  of 
brooks  and  streams  emptying  into  the 
larger  body  of  water,  and  cast  with  the 
underwater  lure.  As  evening  falls, 
change  to  white  or  light-colored  surface 
baits,  and  cast  your  bait  along  the  weedy 
shallows  of  the  shore  and  close  to  the 
lilypads,  and  retrieve  the  bait  very  slow- 
ly. For  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon fishing,  the  shallows  are  the  likely 
places  for  both  bass  and  pickerel  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  bass  make, 
for  deeper  water  during  the  heated  hours 
of  the  day. 

Casting  during  the  fall  months  is 
made  under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions as  during  the  early  spring,  for  the 
deep  water  is  then  the  warmest,  and  the 
same  selection  of  baits  of  the  underwater 
type  are  the  most  successful.  The  place 
to  catch  fish  is  where  the  fish  are  found, 
and  the  caster  should  strive  to  approxi- 
mate natural  conditions  so  far  as  possi- 
ble by  selecting  his  baits  to  meet  the 
different  conditions  of  weather  and  wa- 
ter. There  is  a  wide  range  of  colorings 
procurable  in  the  artificial  minnow  and 
other  baits,  and  the  caster  should  take 
advantage  of  this  diversity  and  by  acquir- 
ing a  little  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  fish  he  will  be  prepared  to  choose 
the  most  attractive  baits  for  any  par- 
ticular day,  and  cast  them  intelligently 
in  the  places  where  the  fish  are  likely 
to  be  found. 


Fisherman  who  like  to  make  their  own  tackle 
will  be  interested  in  an  article  in  an  early  issue 
of  OUTING  on  Tying  the  Wet  Fly,  by  Robert 
S.  Lemmon.     It  is   illustrated    with   diagrams. 


THE  STORY  OF  MIKE-AND 
OTHER  PUPPIES 

By  LLOYD  ROSS  BLYNN 

Some    of    the    Things    That   No    Young   Dog    Should   Ever   Be 

Allowed  To  Do 


ES,"  said  the  little  woman 
who  sells  me  my  maga- 
zines, "Mike  is  dead.  We 
had  to  have  him  killed." 
I  was  grieved  because 
Mike  had  invariably 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  my  choice  of 
literature.  He  was  an  English  bulldog, 
and  a  good  one,  but  his  mistress  insisted 
that  he  was  an  Irish  bulldog  because  he 
was  born  in  Ireland.  I  asked  her  once 
if  her  cat  was  born  in  Poland,  but  she 
simply  sniffed  at  the  question. 

But  about  Mike.  I  asked  for  particu- 
lars and  got  them. 

"You  see,  Mike  was  a  great  pet.  He 
was  such  a  comfort  to  me  when  I  was 
alone  in  the  store.  Well,  one  day  he  sort 
of  moped  around  and  took  no  interest  in 
his  meals.  Even  the  cat  couldn't  get 
him  out  from  under  the  sofa.  I  had  often 
felt  that  way  myself  and  had  got  the 
doctor  to  give  me  a  tonic.  It  did  me 
good  and  I  thought  to  myself  'what  is 
good  for  a  Christian  must  be  good  for 
a  dog';  so  I  dosed  Mike  with  my  tonic. 
You  needn't  laugh,"  she  added. 

I  hadn't  intended  to  laugh,  but  in  a 
flash  my  mind  ran  back  to  that  delicious 
scene  in  "Tom  Sawyer"  where  Tom  and 
Siddy  fed  the  cat  on  the  pain  killer  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  their  thoughtful 
aunt.  I  could  see  that  cat  going  through 
the  window  all  over  again.  I  apolo- 
gized and  asked  for  further  particulars. 
"Well,  at  first  Mike  showed  no 
change.  Then  he  quit  eating  altogether. 
I  was  astonished  because  the  tonic  gave 
me  a  good  appetite.  I  couldn't  make 
head  nor  tail  of  it  so  I  got  my  son  to  see 
a  veterinarian.  He  examined  Mike — ■ 
after  a  struggle  to  get  a  hold  of  him — 
Hi';  I 


and  said  he  had  been  poisoned.  I  told 
him  that  couldn't  be  because  Mike  never 
ate  anything  except  what  I  fed  him.  He 
was  awful  particular  that  way.  The 
doctor  said,  anyway,  he  was  poisoned  and 
would  have  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  I 
told  him  then  about  the  tonic  and  he 
looked  surprised  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing. I  guess  he  thought  it  was  funny 
Mike  didn't  get  well.  So  they  took  him 
away  and  I  don't  want  any  more  dogs." 

To  me  the  woman's  tale  was  pathetic 
because  it  simply  showed  again  how 
many  people  there  are  who  have  one  dog 
and  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  it. 
Most  of  the  mistakes  are  made  in  the 
animal's  puppyhood.  Like  a  child,  the 
habits  a  pup  forms  are  apt  to  stick 
throughout  life  and  if  they  are  bad 
habits  they  stick  all  the  closer.  Later 
the  owner  awakens  to  the  fact  that  Fido 
is  not  what  he  should  be  and  says  to 
himself,  "Now,  where  in  the  world  do 
you  suppose  he  learned  such  habits?" 

He  learned  them  at  home — and  he 
was  deliberately  allowed  to  learn  them, 
or,  what  is  worse,  was  taught  them. 

A  man  told  me  the  other  day  how  he 
brought  about  the  death  of  a  fine  collie 
he  owned.  This  dog  he  taught  to  fol- 
low him  when  he  rode  out  on  horseback. 
It  was  good  fun  for  the  dog  and  often 
they  went  a  good  many  miles  from  home. 
But  that  pastime  planted  in  the  collie 
the  wanderlust  seed  and  by  and  by  he 
got  to  going  off  on  his  own  hook.  They 
lived  in  a  sheep-raising  country  and 
there  was  an  agreement  among  the  neigh- 
bors that  when  sheep  were  killed,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  every  dog  which 
could  not  prove  an  alibi  was  to  be  shot. 

One  night  there  was  a  pretty  bad  raid 
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on  the  sheep — and  my  friend's  collie  had 
been  absent  without  leave.  His  owner 
was  morally  certain  that  he  was  inno- 
cent, because  he  had  never  bothered 
sheep,  but  under  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment his  portion  was  death.  He  died 
the  victim  of  a  habit  formed  early  in  life. 

So,  don't  teach  your  dog  to  follow  the 
horse  or  the  wagon. 

The  other  day  I  was  visiting  some 
friends  who  have  a  new  pup — a  fox 
terrier. 

"Snappy  little  beast,"  said  my  host; 
"watch  him." 

Then  he  blew  some  pipe  smoke  in  the 
pup's  face.  Of  course  the  pup  snapped 
at  it  and  later  in  life  might  have  bitten 
his  tormentor,  and  would  then  have  been 
judged  vicious  and  disposed  of.  Even  if 
the  dog  did  not  bite  he  was  being  taught 
that  smoke  was  something  to  either  fear 
or  hate  and  every  man  he  saw  smoking 
was  to  be  avoided.  Imagine  his  condi- 
tion of  mind  at  a  bench  show  where  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  his  best. 
He'd  never  win  under  Jimmy  Mortimer. 

Another  bad  practice  is  to  make  a  pup 
jump  for  its  food.  I've  seen  lots  of  peo- 
ple hold  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  air  and 
invite  the  dog  to  get  it.  That  pup  was 
being  taught  that  eatables  held  in  the 
hand  were  for  him  and  he  would  most 
likely  go  through  life  picking  food  out 
of  the  air  at  unexpected  and  inconvenient 
times — and  then  get  thrashed  for  it.  To 
make  a  dog  sit  up,  roll  over  for  its  meals 
and  tricks  of  that  kind,  while  they  are, 
to  me,  like  making  a  child  say  its  prayers 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  are  harmless 
and,  at  least,  produce  no  particularly 
bad  after  effects. 

Don't  let  your  child  blow  in  the  pup's 
face  "to  hear  it  bark."  Not  only  is  it 
dangerous  at  the  time,  but  it  teaches  the 
pup  to  snap  whenever  a  human  face 
comes  close  to  his — and  some  of  your 
women  visitors  might  want  to  kiss  him. 

Like  man,  the  best  way  to  reach  a 
dog's  heart  is  to  feed  him  well.  This 
does  not  mean  just  a  lot  of  food,  but 
proper  food,  and  regularly.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  feeding  because  there 
are  many  good  dog  books  which  go  into 
the  subject  at  length.  I  simply  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  effect  of  feeding  upon  a 
pup  in  his  after  life.     Don't  let  him  gob- 


ble his  food  and  don't  play  with  him 
while  he  is  eating.  You  don't  want 
your  head  scratched  at  table. 

'  I  met  a  five-year-old  boy  at  a  summer 
resort  once  and  asked  him  his  name. 

"Walter  Don't,"  he  replied.  It  sound- 
ed funny  until  I  met  his  mother:  then  I 
understood.  That  child  hadn't  a  min- 
ute's peace.  Some  people  have  the  same 
way  with  pups.  They  seem  to  be  afraid 
that  the  dog  will  enjoy  itself. 

Remember  that  dogs,  too,  have  nerves 
and  are  apt  to  become  jumpy  and  rackety 
as  are  humans  who  are  constantly 
nagged.  At  the  risk  of  being  unchival- 
rous  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  women 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  regard. 
They  first  teach  the  pup  to  lie  on  a  soft 
chair  and  then  go  for  it  when  it  follows 
its  teaching  without  first  wiping  its  feet 
on  the  doormat.  If  you  don't  want  your 
dog  on  the  sofa,  don't  let  your  pup  get 
there. 

The  "One  Man'  Dogs 

Some  breeds  are,  by  nature,  what  is 
called  "one-man  dogs,"  which  means 
that  the  animal  picks  out  one  person  in  a 
household  and  forsaking  all  others 
cleaves  only  to  that  one.  The  Scottish 
terrier  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  trait. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  produce  this  end 
without  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the 
dog  it  is  advisable — I  should  say  neces- 
sary— for  one  person  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  pup  in  every  way,  even  to  un- 
packing it  upon  arrival  at  its  new  home, 
if  it  is  shipped.  Thus  the  dog  associates 
its  pleasures  with  the  presence  always  of 
the  same  person.  In  a  litter  of  Scottie 
pups  which  came  under  my  observation 
not  long  ago  each  of  the  three  females 
which  remained  on  the  place  picked  out 
a  different  human  pal.  Their  care  had 
been  in  changing  hands. 

One  of  the  most  important  habits  to 
be  avoided  is  that  of  promiscuous  friend- 
ship with  visitors.  Never  let  your  pup 
walk  out  with  visitors  or  strangers.  It  is 
best,  if  it  can  be  done  with  good  feeling 
in  the  household,  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  owner  only  is  to  take  the  dog  to 
walk.  It  is  hardly,  I  think,  necessary  to 
explain  that  unless  this  rule  is  followed 
your  dog  can  easily  be  enticed  away  or 
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will  innocently  follow  a  passerby  just  for 
the  walk.  When  you  see  your  pup  start 
to  follow  anyone  else  call  him  back:  in- 
deed, at  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  fetch 
him  back,  maybe  for  some  time,  but  he 
will  learn  after  a  while  that  he  must  not 
go  without  you. 

Breaking  a  pup  to  be  clean  in  the 
house  is,  of  course,  very  important.  It 
is  not  as  difficult  as  many  suppose,  either. 
If  the  animal  is  kept  in  the  country  he 
will  come  by  the  habit  of  going  outdoors 
of  his  own  accord.  Nature  has  provided 
for  that.  With  a  very  young  puppy  kept 
in  the  house  all  of  the  time,  however,  a 
box  partly  filled  with  sawdust  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  See  that  he  is  put  into 
it  at  the  first  sign  and  he  will  soon  go 
back  there  of  his  own  accord.  If  you  do 
catch  him  in  the  act  of  misbehaving 
switch  him  and  put  him  in  the  box,  but 
dont  punish  him  some  time  afterward 
because  he  won't  know  what  it  is  for. 
After  a  dog  is  housebroken  don't  impose 
on  him  for  too  long  a  time:  when  you 
see  an  inclination  to  go  outdoors  let  him 
go  at  once.  If  you  don't  the  result  is 
your  fault,  not  the  dog's. 

While  I  said  I  would  not  discuss  feed- 
ing, I  will  say  that  the  meat  bugaboo  for 
puppies  arises  in  every  one-dog  house- 
hold. Dogs  are  carnivorous  and  require 
meat.  Feed  it  in  moderation  to  puppies, 
but  don't  feed  it  exclusively  any  more 
than  you  would  give  your  child  nothing 
but  cake,  or  yourself  nothing  but  whisky. 
Table  scraps  are  best  for  house  dogs  and 
should  be  well  mixed  before  feeding. 
Avoid  potatoes  in  the  scraps. 

It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  pup- 
pies to  chew  things.  Their  growing 
teeth,  for  one  thing,  raise  this  desire. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  your 
pup  is  destructive  and  punish  him,  but 
provide  an  old  slipper  or  shoe  and  see 
that  he  chews  that  instead  of  whatever 
is  handy.  You  will  find  that  he  will 
avoid  the  chair  covers  and  window  cur- 
tains and  will  look  for  that  shoe.  Teach 
him  to  run  for  it  and  fetch  it  to  you.  A 
hard  rubber  ball,  large  enough  so  that  it 
can't  be  swallowed,  yet  small  enough  to 
go  comfortably  in  his  mouth  is  also  use- 
ful in  this  training,  but  be  careful  not  to 
hit  the  pup  with  the  ball  when  you 
throw   it  or  vou   will   make  him   fear  it. 


Keep  the  slipper  where  he  can  find  it  at 
any  time. 

The  old  time  idea  on  the  farm  was 
that  for  the  chickens,  the  dog,  and  the 
hired  man  any  old  thing  was  good 
enough.  The  farmer  has  found  out  that 
the  hen  works  far  better  when  properly 
housed  and  fed  and  that  unless  the  same 
thing  happens  to  him  the  hired  man 
won't  work  at  all.  But  the  dog  never 
goes  on  strike  no  matter  what  the  condi- 
tions, which  is  probably  why  he  continues 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  some  quarters. 
Give  the  pup  a  warm  house — not  a 
heated  house,  but  a  tight  one  free  from 
draughts  and  winds — something  to  sleep 
on,  tarred  paper  in  summer  is  good  if 
you  don't  mind  the  smell,  and  shavings 
in  winter.  Keep  a  water  dish  in  his 
house,  or  nearby. 

It  is  a  good  thing  with  farm  dogs  to 
teach  them  early  in  life  to  associate  with 
the  other  farm  animals  and  with  the 
chickens,  especially.  I  have  found  it  use- 
ful to  take  puppies  with  me  into  the 
poultry  runs,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on 
them.  By  and  by  the  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  fowls  kills  the  novelty  and 
they  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

A  Confirmed  Criminal 

But  there  are  exceptions.  My  wife 
came  into  possession,  through  gift,  of  a 
field  spaniel.  He  was  a  grand  dog  and 
we  wondered  why  anyone  should  want 
to  part  with  him.  We  found  out  when 
he  pranced  up  to  the  porch  with  a  young 
pullet  in  his  mouth,  dropped  it,  and 
dashed  off  after  another.  He  was  per- 
fectly brazen  about  it,  proud,  in  fact, 
and  I  began  to  investigate.  I  found 
that  he  had  a  record  of  forty-three 
chickens  in  one  day  with  his  former 
owner,  who  confessed  that  he  had  not 
taken  him  in  hand  early  in  life.  There 
wasn't  any  earthly  use  in  my  arguing 
with  that  dog;  he  was  an  outlaw, 
steeped  in  three  years  of  crime. 

Puppies  should  be  taught  to  run  in 
leash  at  an  early  age.  Do  this  yourself  and 
don't  let  others  have  a  hand  in  it.  I  have 
seen  children  dragging  pups  along  en- 
tirely against  their  wills  and  in  one  case 
I  later  came  into  possession  of  one  of  the 
dogs  which   I  bought  to  show.     It  was 
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months  before  I  could  get  the  animal  to 
go  up  in  the  collar.  He  would  drag 
back,  sit  on  his  haunches,  and  fight  the 
leash.  The  child  caused  that  in  two 
short  walks — or  jerks.  It  is  important 
that  dogs  should  go  well  in  leash  be- 
cause whether  they  are  to  be  shown  or 
not  it  is  not  well  to  let  them  run  in  the 
traffic  in  cities. 

Another  dog  I  know  keeps  the  house- 
hold awake  at  night  by  his  incessant 
scratching.  He  is  clean,  I  am  assured, 
and  has  only  what  David  Harum  would 
call  a  reasonable  amount  of  fleas.  When 
this  dog  was  a  pup  he  got  frequent 
baths.  Instead  of  drying  him  carefully 
he  was  allowed  to  run  in  the  sun  and 
roll  in  the  grass.  The  short,  freshly-cut 
grass  got  into  his  hide — he  has  a  long 
coat — and  irritated  the  skin.  Result: 
eczema.  He  scratched  so  much  he 
formed   the  habit   and,   though   he   was 


cured  of  the  ailment  in  a  short  time  he 
formed  the  scratching  habit  and  now  he 
does  it  for  fun.  Dry  your  pup  after  his 
bath. 

It  may  surprise  some  people  to  be  told 
that  dogs  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
so,  unless  you  want  your  pup  to  gain  a 
poor  opinion  of  you  be  careful  when  you 
punish  him.  Never  punish  unless  the 
pup  can  associate  the  punishment  with 
the  offense.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
may  be  very  strong,  but  you  had  better 
wait  and  catch  him  in  the  act. 

Common  sense  is  about  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  rear  a  puppy  into  a  dog  which 
will  be  a  faithful,  useful,  steadfast 
companion;  common  sense  and  con- 
sideration. 

Whenever  I  find  one  of  those  "any- 
thing-will-do-for-the-pup"  kind  of  peo- 
ple I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  what  the 
humans  in  that  family  look  like. 


KEEPING  COMPRESSION  IN  YOUR 

MOTOR 

By  A.  L.  BRENNAN,  JR. 

What  to  Do  in  Order  to  Make  It  Develop  Full  Power  and  Operate 

Most  Economically 


1  fN  order  that  an  operator  may  derive 
the  maximum  efficiency  from  his 
motor,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  several  component  parts  thereof 
be  in  good  order  and  correctly  ad- 
L  justed;  this  holds  especially  true  of 
those  parts  which  govern  compression. 
The  efficiency  of  a  modern  gasoline  mo- 
tor is  directly  dependent  upon  the  posi- 
tive action  of  the  valves  and  other  parts 
which  control  the  compression  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly;  pistons  and  valves 
control  the  compression  directly,  while 
the  functional  parts  of  the  carburetor, 
i.  e.,  those  which  govern  the  volume  of 
gas  admitted  to  the  cylinders,  control 
the  compression  indirectly.  From  this 
we  find  that  maintained  efficiency  can 
only  be  realized  by  keeping  the  motor 
and  auxiliary  features  in  repair  and 
properly  regulated. 


Gas-tight  valves  are  imperative  if  the 
engine  is  to  develop  its  maximum  power 
for  the  reason  that  valve  leakage  pre- 
vents the  best  quality  of  mixture  from 
being  drawn  into  the  cylinder,  and  also 
allows  some  of  the  gas  under  compres- 
sion to  escape,  thus  resulting  in  weaker 
power  impulses  and  decreased  operating 
efficiency.  Hissing  sounds  around  valve 
chamber  cap  indicate  loss  of  compression 
at  this  point  and  may  be  caused  by  de- 
fective pocket  leak  in  threads,  or  cap  not 
set  up  tight.  Loss  of  compression  at 
valve  head  indicates  that  the  valve  or 
valve  seat  is  warped,  scored,  or  pitted,  or 
that  there  is  some  foreign  matter  be- 
tween valve  and  seat.  Sometimes  this 
trouble  can  be  traced  to  the  valve  stem 
which  has  become  covered  with  scale, 
rust,  is  burnt  or  rough,  or  has  been  bent 
or  binds  in  guide;  it  may  be  caused  by  a 
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weak  or  broken  valve  spring.  The  fore- 
going are  the  general  troubles  which  are 
apt  to  arise. 

Special  troubles  which  have  to  do  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  valves  are  as 
follows:  Poor  valve  action,  lift  insuf- 
ficient caused  by  loose  operating  plunger 
in  guide,  or  too  much  clearance  between 
plunger  and  valve  stem.  Insufficient 
valve  lift,  valve  out  of  time,  caused  by 
valve  lift  cam  being  badly  worn,  loose 
on  shaft,  or  out  of  time.  In  some  cases 
troubles  of  this  nature  can  be  traced  to  a 
spring  or  twisted  cam  shaft.  However, 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence  and  consequently 
need  not  be  feared  as  long  as  the  motor  is 
efficiently  lubricated.  Worn  cam  shaft 
bushings  (bearings)  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  valve  lift  and  thus 
starve  the  motor  by  not  allowing  a  suf- 
ficient volume  of  gas.  Irregular  valve 
action  is  sometimes  due  to  camshaft  drive 
gear  being  loose  on  shaft,  out  of  time, 
teeth  of  gears  worn  or  broken ;  or  to  the 
cam  fastenings  (keys)  being  loose,  worn, 
or  broken. 

Exhaust  valves  are  more  prone  to 
troubles  than  inlet  valves  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  opened  against  a  certain 
pressure  approximating  the  completion 
of  the  power  stroke  and  are  consequently 
subject  to  the  intense  heat  flame,  and  by 
products  of  combustion  of  the  working 
(power)  strokes,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  inlet  valves  are  only  called 
upon  to  admit  the  fresh  gas  and  are 
closed  against  the  detrimental  defects  of 
the  exhaust. 

Other  derangements,  such  as  those 
caused  by  defective  material  producing  a 
leakage  of  poppet  valves  and  any  trou- 
bles of  this  nature  should  be  remedied  at 
once  as  they  will  not  adjust  themselves. 

Before  grinding  in  a  valve  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  fill  the  combustion  chamber  with 
waste;  this  will  catch  any  loose  particle 
of  the  abrasive  and  prevent  it  from  reach- 
ing the  piston,  cylinder,  or  other  sur- 
faces and  doing  considerable  harm.  Valve 
grinding  is  a  comparatively  easy  task, 
providing  the  work  is  done  in  a  syste- 
matic way.  Most  valve  heads  are  slot- 
ted to  receive  the  blade  of  the  screw 
driver,  by  which  the  valve  is  rotated, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other. 


Powdered  emery  can  be  had  in  sev- 
eral grades;  coarse,  medium,  or  fine,  and 
proves  a  very  effective  abrasive.  Pow- 
der of  this  nature  should  be  mixed  with 
oil  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paste.  Coat 
the  valve  seat  with  this  compound  and 
then  rotate  the  valve  with  a  stout  screw 
driver  or  a  brace  and'  screw  driver  blade. 
When  grinding  a  valve,  do  not  bear 
heavily  upon  the  valve,  but  merely  apply 
enough  pressure  to  cause  the  abrasive  to 
cut  effectively,  for  considerable  pressure 
is  liable  to  score  the  valve.  While  grind- 
ing a  valve  be  sure  and  change  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation,  that  is,  revolve  the  valve 
in  one  direction  for  three  or  four  turns, 
then  lift  valve  from  seat,  revolve  half 
turn,  reseat,  and  then  revolve  in  oppo- 
site direction  for  three  or  four  turns.  By 
unseating  the  valve  in  changing  its  posi- 
tion slightly  before  reseating  new  parti- 
cles of  the  abrasive  will  be  employed 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  grinding. 

Fine  Abrasives  for  Grinding 

When  grinding  a  valve  always  use  the 
finest  grade  of  abrasive  possible,  that  is, 
consistent  with  good  results.  Coarse 
grinding  materials  should  always  be 
avoided,  except  to  remove  carbon  or 
scaly  deposits  or  in  instances  where  the 
valves  and  seats  are  badly  pitted ;  but  not 
in  cases  when  only  the  valve  seat  or  valve 
are  pitted,  for  if  a  coarse  abrasive  is 
used  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  metal  face 
which  does  not  require  a  powerful  cut- 
ting compound  may  be  deeply  scored  and 
otherwise  injured,  while  working  the 
pitted  or  opposite  face  down  to  an  even 
surface. 

By  using  the  correct  amount  of  first- 
class  cylinder  oil,  a  motorist  will  reduce 
cylinder  and  valve  troubles  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  is  well  to  remember  that 
nearly  all  troubles  that  affect  these  parts 
can  be  traced  to  faulty  lubrication,  pro- 
viding the  several  mechanical  features 
are  in  repair  and  adjustment. 

Scored,  worn,  or  dry  cylinders  will  al- 
low a  partial  loss  of  compression.  Scored 
cylinders  can  in  some  cases  be  "run  in" 
by  admitting  plenty  of  cylinder  oil,  but  a 
badly  worn  cylinder,  especially  one  that 
has  worn  oval,  should  be  rebored.  This 
will  necessitate  having  new  rings  fitted 
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to  the  old  pistons  or  else  having  the  old 
pistons  and  rings  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Piston  rings  are  a  fruitful  source  of  re- 
ducing compression  either  partly  or  en- 
tirely. Much  trouble  of  this  nature  is 
traceable  to  gummed  oil  and  carbon  de- 
posits in  the  ring  grooves,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  ring  from  moving  freely.  In 
fact,  rings  often  become  stuck  in  their 
grooves  and  lose  their  function  entirely. 
Carbon  troubles  of  this  nature  are  usu- 
ally to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  in- 
ferior grades  of  cylinder  oil  or  using  too 
much  good  oil. 

Worn,  broken,  or  scored  piston  rings 
should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  as  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  good  compression 
under  these  conditions.  Piston  rings 
which  have  become  defective  through  loss 
of  spring  can  in  some  cases  be  remedied 
by  removing  them  from  the  piston  and 
then  drawing  or  hammering  them  out  a 
little,  but  all  points  considered,  it  is  far 
better  to  substitute  new  rings.  The  fit- 
ting of  piston  rings  is  distinctly  a  spe- 
cialist's job  and  unless  an  operator  un- 
derstands the  necessity  of  suitable  clear- 
ance he  should  not  attempt  to  fit  new 
rings  himself. 

Good  compression  is  indicated  by  a 
good  rubbery  cushion  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  compression  stroke  and  is 
easily  recognized  while  cranking  the  mo- 
tor over  by  hand,  assuming  that  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  the  motor  are  in  repair 
and  adjustment  and  that  the  compression 
relief  and  all  pet  cocks  are  closed  and 
throttle  open  enough  to  admit  sufficient 
amount  of  gas.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
little  or  no  resistance  encountered  while 
cranking  under  the  foregoing  conditions, 
loss  of  compression  is  indicated.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  the  motor  in  operation,  still  the 
existing  fault  will  not  remedy  itself  and 
the  trouble  should  be  located  and  reme- 
died as  early  as  possible. 

Carbon  deposits  in  the  cylinders,  com- 
bustion chambers  on  the  valves,  in  the 
ring  grooves,  etc.,  all  prove  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  of  varying  gravity.  Al- 
though it  is  quite  feasible  to  prevent  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  carbon,  still  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  prevent  it 
entirely.     Practice  has  shown  that  small 


accumulations  of  carbon  on  the  several 
interior  surfaces  of  a  gasoline  motor  do 
not  impair  the  power  output,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  considerable  deposits  of  this 
nature  not  only  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  motor,  but  may  render  the  motor 
useless  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  several  methods  employed 
at  the  present  time  for  the  removal  of 
carbon,  i.  e.,  by  employing  alcohol,  kero- 
sene, various  chemical  compounds,  scra- 
ping, etc. 

The  best  method  to  follow  depends 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  motor. 
If  it  has  been  neglected  for  a  long  time 
and  the  valves,  piston  rings,  etc.,  are 
heavily  coated  with  very  hard  carbon, 
the  best  method  is  to  remove  the  cylin- 
ders and  pistons.  Badly  carbonized  pis- 
tons should  be  soaked  in  kerosene  until 
the  carbon  softens.  Never  pound  piston 
rings  free  with  a  hammer,  but  use  a  piece 
of  wood. 

Scrapers  should  be  made  of  bronze  or 
other  yellow  metal  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  cylinders  not  to  disturb 
the  hard  glaze  of  the  bore. 

Before  replacing  the  cylinders,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  grind  the  valves  (both  in- 
let and  exhaust)  as  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient to  grind  the  valves  down  to  a 
good  seat  when  the  cylinders  are  resting 
on  a  box  of  suitable  height.  After  the 
carbon  deposits  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  pistons  and  cylinders  and 
the  valves  carefully  ground  in,  the  sev- 
eral parts  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  gasoline  to  remove  all  particles  of 
grit,  etc. 

"Blind  Method"  for  Scraping 

Present-day  authorities  do  not  recom- 
mend taking  a  motor  apart  to  remove 
carbon  deposits,  but  are  inclined  to  favor 
the  use  of  kerosene,  alcohol,  or  some  of 
the  chemicals  especially  compounded  for 
this  purpose;  if  circumstances  demand 
the  use  of  scrapers,  the  "Blind  Method" 
is  resorted  to.  These  scrapers  can  be  had 
in  sets  and  come  in  various  shapes  which 
are  fitted  to  wire  handles  at  different 
angles.  They  are  introduced  into  the 
cylinders  through  the  spark  plug  and 
valve  cap  holes  and  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  surfaces  of  the  combustion  cham- 
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ber  and  cylinder  above  the  piston  and  are 
very  efficient  in  removing  deposits  from 
these  areas. 

It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  tear  an  en- 
gine apart  unless  the  pistons  are  the  seat 
of  trouble,  except  in  cases  where  there 
are  certain  carbon  deposits  which  cannot 
be  removed  otherwise  and  which  cause 
knocking,  pounding,  or  preignition;  the 
time  and  money  involved,  plus  the  lia- 
bility of  making  some  slight  fault  when 
reassembling  the  motor,  hardly  overbal- 
ance the  power  output  gain. 

The  systematic  use  of  liquid  carbon 
removers  will  be  found  quite  effective, 
providing  suitable  cylinder  lubrication  is 
carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

Liquid  carbon  removers  should  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  that  accom- 
pany them,  and  will  be  found  a  great  aid 
when  blind  scraping  is  resorted  to,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  chemicals 


soften  the  carbon  materially  and  render 
any  loose  particles  less  liable  to  do  harm. 

Kerosene  proves  a  very  efficient  carbon 
softener,  but  it  should  be  used  only  when 
the  motor  is  warm.  Practise  shows  that 
about  one  half  pint  should  be  poured  into 
each  cylinder  while  the  motor  is  slowly 
turned  over  by  hand.  The  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  having  a  helper  crank 
the  motor  over  slowly  and  constantly 
and  inject  the  kerosene  through  the  spark 
plug  holes  with  an  oil  gun.  In  this  way 
all  the  interior  parts  of  these  cylinders 
can  be  reached  and  the  kerosene  will 
work  down  around  the  ring. 

Denatured  alcohol  also  gives  excellent 
results  when  injected  under  similar  con- 
ditions. After  the  motor  has  been  stand- 
ing overnight  or  for  several  hours  it 
should  be  started  and  speeded  up  several 
times,  and  the  motor  will  be  found  to  be 
limbered  up  generally. 
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Au  Revoir    One  by  one  the  cups  depart, 
to  the       The  Davis  Cup  is  the  latest 

Davis  Cup      to  jQ-n   the   exocJus   from  Qur 

shores.  And  there  is  no  explanation — 
save  the  perfectly  good  one  that  we 
were  outplayed  in  the  pinches.  Some 
newspaper  capital  is  being  made  out  of 
the  fact  that  McLoughlin  beat  both 
Brookes  and  Wilding,  thereby  estab- 
lishing himself  as  the  greatest  tennis 
player  in  the  world.  Probably  he  is,  but 
this  result  is  only  a  side  issue.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  matches  was  to  defend  the 
Davis  Cup,  not  to  discover  who  is  the 
greatest  individual  player.  By  that  test 
America  failed  —  not  miserably,  but 
nevertheless  decisively.  The  first  con- 
clusion that  suggests  itself  to  the  mind 
is  that  a  team  of  two  very  good  men  will 
usually  win  against  a  team  of  one  man 
who  is  very  good  and  two  who  are  only 


good.  Although  McLoughlin  demon- 
strated his  superiority  over  Brookes  and 
Wilding,  the  latter  pair  showed  an 
adaptability  to  both  singles  and  doubles 
that  has  probably  not  been  excelled  since 
the  days  of  the  Dohertys.  Doubles  is 
essentially  a  different  game  from  singles, 
different  in  strategy  and  in  spirit,  and  to 
show  such  commanding  skill  as  the  two 
Australasians  displayed  in  both  games  is 
unusual. 


Demands 
of  the 
Game 


The  newspapers  have  long 
since  presented  their  analyses 
of  the  five  matches  and  we 
have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
conclusions  the  writers  for  the  daily 
press  have  reached.  But  there  is  one 
point  that  is  often  overlooked  and  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
That    is,    that    international    tennis    of 
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Davis  Cup  caliber  is  something  more 
than  mere  tennis.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  matches  are  played,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  themselves  which  the  play- 
ers must  feel,  the  fighting  strain  that  is 
bound  to  be  present,  all  lift  these  con- 
tests out  of  the  realm  of  ordinary  sport. 
Of  the  American  players,  only  Mc- 
Loughlin  seemed  to  realize  this  to  the 
full  and  to  rise  to  the  demand  in  both 
of  his  singles  matches.  Williams  alter- 
nately rose  and  fell.  His  play,  viewed 
objectively,  was  not  so  much  that  of  a 
man  who  was  breaking  under  strain, 
but  rather  of  a  man  whose  fighting 
spirit  was  not  yet  sufficiently  aroused  to 
dominate  his  play  from  beginning  to  end 
of  his  match.  During  his  first  set  against 
Wilding  and  in  his  second  set  with 
Brookes  he  showed  that  he  has  the  fight- 
ing edge,  but  it  does  not  last. 

The  This  matter  of  the  fighting 
Fighting  spirit  is  an  interesting  one  in 
Spint  all  sport.  It  is  something 
entirely  apart  from  skill  or  courage  or 
strength  as  such.  In  a  way  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
courage  that  Napoleon  found  so  rare, 
even  among  the  bravest  men.  It  im- 
plies the  ability  to  give  all  you  have  all 
the  time  and  then  at  the  climax  to  give 
a  little  more.  To  draw  examples  from 
other  sports,  Jerome  Travers  usually 
has  it  in  golf  and  Harold  Hilton  is  apt 
to  lack  it.  Ted  Coy  had  it  in  football 
and  "Hobey"  Baker  lacked  it,  although 
possessing  it  in  hockey.  Eddie  Collins 
has  it  in  baseball  and  Hal  Chase  too 
often  lacks  it.  McCarthy,  the  young 
man  who  stroked  the  Columbia  crew  at 
Poughkeepsie  this  year,  had  it  in  abund- 
ance and  it  was  absent  in  the  Harvard 
boat  at  New  London.  The  Army  had 
it  as  a  team  in  football  last  year  and  Yale 
was  without  it.  Examples  might  be 
multiplied  almost  endlessly.  It  is  a 
quality  that  may  be  developed,  although 
a  good  groundwork  of  keenness  to*  win 
must  be  present  at  the  outset. 

Heady       The  doubles  match,  around 

Doubles      which    so    much    discussion 

_   CamPa,8n     centered  beforehand,  was  an 

interesting   example   of   strategy  on   the 

part   of   the  challengers.      For   the   first 


set  what  was  obviously  their  original 
plan  was  good  enough  to  win.  They  had 
made  up  their  mind  to  play  Bundy  for 
all  they  were  worth  and  they  did  it.  It 
was  good  enough  at  the  start,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  set  Bundy  was  standing  up 
better  under  the  bombardment  and  com- 
ing back  stronger  in  each  rally.  At  the 
net  particularly  were  his  increasing 
strength  and  accuracy  noticeable.  In  the 
second  set,  and  still  more  in  the  third, 
the  plan  of  attack  of  the  challengers  was 
altered.  They  still  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing their  initial  advance  against  Bundy, 
but  in  rally  after  rally  the  point  was 
finally  scored  through  McLoughlin,  who 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  play  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  made  a  sudden 
target  when  the  right  time  came.  In 
consequence  his  play  was  made  to  ap- 
pear weak  and  ineffective,  when,  in 
reality,  it  was  the  plan  of  campaign  of 
the  invaders  that  was  wonderfully  strong 
and  heady.  The  choice  of  Bundy  was 
amply  justified  by  his  play,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  doubles  team  could  have 
been  found  in  this  country  that  could 
successfully  have  met  the  steadiness  of 
Wilding  and  the  fire  and  craft  of 
Brookes  working  in  perfect  combination. 

McLoughhVs  The    victory    that    Mc- 

Real         Loughlin  won  over  Brookes 

Victory       ancj  Wilding  was  great  and 

well  deserved,  but  not  nearly  so  wholly 
admirable  a  thing  as  his  victory  over 
himself.  He  showed  that  he  has  con- 
quered not  only  his  weaknesses,  but, 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  his  strength. 
In  this  match  against  Brookes,  especially 
in  the  first  set,  he  gave  a  beautiful 
demonstration  of  restraint  and  control. 
Through  the  long  grind  of  the  thirty- 
two  games  which  composed  the  set  he 
was  apparently  never  in  danger  of  yield- 
ing to  the  natural  temptation  to  go  all 
out  for  his  point  unless  he  was  in  an 
absolutely  safe  position  to  take  the 
chance.  The  old  McLoughlin  rushed 
the  game  and  demanded  his  scoring  point 
in  a  play  or  two.  The  new  McLoughlin 
waits  and  watches  his  opponent.  He  sees 
his  point  two  or  three  or  four  strokes 
ahead  and  works  up  to  it  deliberately. 
This  is  great  tennis  and  the  kind  that  en- 
dures.    Against  Wilding  a  flash  of  the 
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old  game  appeared,  but  only  after  he 
had  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that  he  held  the  mastery  and  that 
he  had  the  ball  under  perfect  control. 
With  average  good  fortune  he  has  over 
a  decade  of  championship  tennis  still  left 
to  him  and  in  that  time  he  should  show 
the  world  a  game  that  it  has  never  yet 
seen. 

California     California  is  fighting  the  old 

Fighting      fight   of   wild   game   protec- 

Game-Hogs     tion<       Last    year    the    Flint_ 

Carey  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
marketing  of  wild  game.  Naturally  this 
did  not  suit  the  desires  of  market  hun- 
ters, dealers,  and  certain  hotel  and  restau- 
rant proprietors.  In  consequence  a  pe- 
tition was  circulated  calling  for  a  refer- 
endum permitting  the  sale  of  ducks  and 
wild  pigeons.  A  sufficient  number  of 
signatures  was  secured  and  the  measure 
will  be  voted  upon  in  November  of  the 
present  year.  This  is  the  present  danger. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  the  enemies  of  the 
Flint-Carey  law,  acting  through  an  or- 
ganization bearing  the  ironical  title  of 
the  People's  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  of  California,  attempted  this 
year  to  secure  a  referendum  on  another 
measure  practically  annulling  the  entire 
no-sale  law  and  throwing  the  markets 
open  to  all  kinds  of  game.  Be  it  said  to 
their  honor  the  Southern  California 
Hotel  Men's  Association  refused  to  join 
in  the  movement.  The  blanket  petition 
failed  to  find  the  requisite  number  of 
signatures  and  the  state  is  aroused  to  the 
danger.  But  there  is  still  the  referendum 
on  the  sale  of  ducks  and  pigeons.  In 
1910  half  a  million  ducks  were  brought 
into  the  markets  of  San  Francisco ;  in 
1911,  250,000;  in  1912,  150,000,  and  in 
1913  only  85,000.  This  steady  diminu- 
tion was  not  due  to  the  growth  of  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  the  hunters. 
The  supply  of  ducks  was  giving  out,  that 
was  all.  Throw  the  markets  open  again 
and  the  result  will  be  annihilation  of  the 
ducks  of  California  and  another  game 
state  will  lie  bare. 

A  Campaign  All  the  old  arguments  in  fa- 
of  vor  of  the  sale  of  game  have 

ud  appeared  in  the  present  cam- 
paign— and  no  new  ones.  Briefly  they 
conic  down  to  this;  the  game  is  the  prop- 


erty of  the  people ;  therefore  the  people 
have  the  right  to  destroy  it.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  absurd  fallacy?  And  yet, 
apparently,  people  can  be  found  who  be- 
lieve it,  although  all  logic  and  common 
sense  are  against  it.  If  the  game  is  the 
property  of  the  people,  that  means  all 
the  people.  It  is  mine  as  well  as  yours, 
and  I  cannot  permit  you  to  destroy  my 
property.  Furthermore,  property  in  such 
a  case  does  not  imply  the  right  to  destroy. 
That  which  belongs  to  all  of  us  belongs 
to  all  of  us  to  keep  and  not  to  kill.  How- 
ever, argument  is  mostly  wasted  on  those 
who  would  back  such  a  measure.'  Their 
real  reasons  are  $  $  $  $  and  it  is  useless 
to  employ  the  ordinary  arts  of  persuasion 
with  them.  It  is  the  indifferent  ones 
who  must  be  awakened  and  it  is  with 
them  that  the  game-lovers  of  California 
must  labor.  Do  not  be  deceived;  the 
slogan  of  personal  liberty  as  employed 
by  the  game  dealers  and  market  hunters 
is  a  lie  and  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
question  is  really  one  of  game  or  no 
game. 

Protect  the  Two  North  American  birds 
Cranes       that  are  in  great  immediate 

and  Rails  nee(j  0f  protection  are  the 
white  crane  and  his  distant  cousin  the 
Carolina  rail,  or  sora.  The  former, 
once  a  denizen  of  the  Western  prairies, 
is  almost  extinct,  and  the  sandhill  crane 
also  seems  in  danger.  The  Carolina 
rail  is  in  great  demand  as  a  table  delicacy. 
According  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  many  as  3,000 
have  been  shot  in  a  single  day  on  a  marsh 
of  500  acres.  The  sora  breeds  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  is  especially  liable  to  disturb- 
ance during  the  breeding  season.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  cranes  and  rails. 
Therefore  there  is  great  need  for  state 
action,  especially  for  the  protection  of 
the  birds  while  breeding. 

The  Case  for  The     Massachusetts     Board 

the  Chinese   0f    Commissioners   on    Fish 

Pheasant       er{eg   an(j   Game  ^aS   ma(]e  a 

report  on  the  Chinese  pheasant,  with 
special  reference  to  the  complaint  that 
this  bird  was  destroying  the  crops  to  a 
harmful  degree.  Analysis  of  stomachs 
of  birds  killed  in  districts  where  special 
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complaints  of  crop  destruction  had  been 
made  showed  that  27  per  cent,  of  the 
contents,  consisting  principally  of  toma- 
toes and  new  corn,  were  to  be  counted 
against  the  bird,  and  37  per  cent.,  mostly 
weed  seeds  and  insects,  were  to  be  count- 
ed in  its  favor.  The  remainder  was  neu- 
tral. This  is  a  good  showing  for  the 
pheasant,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  among  the  insects  destroyed 
were  such  as  gypsy  and  browntail  moth, 
curculio,  codling  moth,  plant  lice,  cut 
worms,  flies,  tent  caterpillars,  etc.  Both 
adults  and  larvae  were  found  in  the 
crops  examined.  There  was  no  re- 
liable evidence  that  the  pheasants  had 
actually  driven  out  the  quail  and  ruffed 
grouse,  as  charged  in  some  instances,  or 
that  they  had  introduced  serious  avian 
diseases.  The  case  in  general  for  the  im- 
ported birds  is  thus  summed  up  in  the 
report:  "The  imported  strangers  have 
a  combination  of  peculiarly  attractive 
and  valuable  qualities,  such  as  gorgeous 
plumage,  large  size,  rapidity  of  growth, 
fine  quality  of  meat,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  are  reared,  their  patience  in 


confinement  and  their  hardiness  under 
neglect  and  the  rigors  of  our  New  Eng- 
land climate.  Such  a  combination  is 
lacking  in  any  one  of  our  native  birds." 

The  Best  The  discussion  of  amateur 
Definition  of  athletics  seems  to  have  come 
an  Amateur    tQ    a    standstill    for    the    dme 

being  and  the  tide  of  definitions  has 
slackened.  Our  offer  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Outing  for  the  best  defi- 
nition has,  we  think,  been  won  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Stevens,  of  Chicago.  His 
definition  was  not  so  concise  as  some, 
perhaps,  but  it  had  the  virtue  of  deflnite- 
ness  and  a  fair  degree  of  applicability. 
Mr.  Stevens's  definition  appeared  in  the 
July  Outing  and  was  as  follows:  "An 
amateur  is  one  who  engages  in  any  sport 
or  recreation  solely  for  the  physical  or 
mental  enjoyment  or  benefit,  without 
competing  for  or  accepting,  directly  or 
by  subterfuge,  any  financial  reward  for 
the  quality  of  his  performance."  Mr. 
Stevens  has  been  notified  that  his  name 
will  appear  on  the  free  list  for  a  year 
beginning  with  the  September  issue. 
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Two    Letters    About    Amateur    Athletics    and    Two    About    the 
Disappearance  of  the  Wild  Pigeon 


Still  More  About  Amateurs 

THE  question  of  amateurism  has 
evoked  a  number  of  valuable  com- 
ments already,  and  there  are  more 
to  come.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
settled  at  a  sitting — if  ever — and  we  are 
glad  to  carry  the  discussion  along.  Golf- 
ers are  being  agitated  along  the  same 
line,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  U.  S. 
G.  A.  will  be  moved  to  take  up  officially 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  writing  for 
publication  on  the  player's  amateur 
status.  The  athletic  world  is  a  merry 
one,  and  the  two  letters  that  follow  may 
add  to  the  merriment. 

Editor,  Outing: 

Society  has  been  persuaded  that  exer- 
cise is  a  good  and  a  necessary  thing. 
Athletics    are    the    interesting    and    the 


popular  form  of  exercise.  The  result  is 
a  growing  public  attention  with  a  corre- 
spondingly wider  field  for  material  profit. 
There  never  will  be  lacking  those  who 
are  willing  to  receive  material  return  for 
athletic  ability.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  against  it.  Ath- 
letics are  about  the  only  form  of  honor- 
able human  activity  where  talent  is  not 
free  to  be  capitalized  without  entailing 
any  limitations. 

When,  therefore,  the  same  field  for 
exploitation  opens  to  both  amateur  and 
professional,  when  in  many  of  the  lines 
of  athletic  endeavor  there  is  equally  high 
grade  made  by  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional, when  there  is  far  from  any 
general  loss  of  social  standing  from 
lapsing  into  professionalism,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  the  arbitrary  rulings  which 
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pretend  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
take  money  for  athletics  and  those  who 
do  not,  have  to  suffer  severe  strains.  It 
results  in  our  being  wearied  with  rules 
that  vainly  attempt  to  combat  strong 
natural  tendencies. 

The  act  itself  for  which  the  performer 
is  penalized  (by  limitations)  is  not  in- 
herently vicious  or  wrong.  He  will  say 
it  is  wrong  only  in  the  light  of  a  wrong 
rule.  "Law  is  the  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral will."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"general  will"  fails  to  be  inspired  with 
the  somewhat  idealistic  interpretation  of 
the  amateur-professional  status.  Is  there 
any  more  doubt  in  our  minds,  also,  of 
the  impotence  of  dead-letter  laws?  So 
we  have  amateur  blanks  certifying  to 
anything. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  have  competition 
in  athletics,  we  must  have  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  true  amateur  and  the 
real  professional,  because  the  very  heart 
of  competition  is  the  equality  of  chance 
to  win.  There  must  be  a  fair  ground  of 
comparison.  Men  who  exercise  simply 
for  sport  do  not  compete  on  equal  basis 
with  the  man  who  makes  this  sport  his 
prime  business.  Rules  have  to  be 
framed  and  lines  must  need  be  drawn. 
Here  is  where  the  trouble  comes.  Some 
of  these  rules  appear  to  many  people  to 
glare  with  inconsistencies,  and  conse- 
quently as  worthy  to  be  honored  in  the 
breach. 

Amateur  and  Professional 

I  suspect  that  some  of  us  are  confus- 
ing these  terms  with  "novice"  and  "ex- 
pert." At  present  there  is  a  far  more 
evident  line  of  cleavage  between  these 
than  between  the  professional  and  many 
of  the  so-called  amateurs. 

I  take  it  that  an  amateur  in  athletics 
is  one  who  participates  in  sport  for  pleas- 
ure or  recreation.  This  assumes  that  the 
party  has  other  main  occupation,  the 
sport  being  merely  incidental.  He  may 
be  either  a  novice  or  an  expert,  but  we 
believe  the  spirit  of  gain  has  made  rela- 
tively few  the  number  who  are  averse 
to  linking  profit  with  pleasure. 

A  professional  in  athletics  is  one  whose 
exercise  of  sport  is  a  business,  or  one  who 
capitalizes  his  connection  with  sport.    He 


is  supposed  to  be  an  expert,  but  novices 
are  limited  only  by  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  marketable  value  of  any  talent. 

Some  of  us  have  never  had  an  over- 
high appreciation  of  rules  that  style  as 
amateurs  such  youth  as,  well  provided 
with  financial  means  (by  inheritance  or 
by  friends  of  amateur  (  ?)  sport),  are 
free  to  make  it  their  sole  business  to 
train  under  athletic  club  coaches  for  the 
glory  (?)  of  said  club  and  their  own 
profit  in  convertible  jewelry.  Equally 
to  the  point  is  the  case  of  the  college 
idler  whose  only  "credits"  are  taken  on 
the  athletic  field,  and  whose  training 
there  is  standardized  and  systematized  in 
the  most  approved  professional  way  and 
whose  rewards  must  be  correspondingly 
compelling. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  earnest,  indus- 
trious youth  may  toil  for  six  and  a  half 
days  to  earn  his  twelve  dollars  for  the 
week,  but  if  he  accepts  three  dollars  for 
participating  in  an  exhibition  game  of 
baseball  on  the  afternoon  of  his  half  holi- 
day he  is  a  professional,  suffering  cer- 
tain limitations.  His  acquaintance  of 
the  brownstone  front,  daily  training  at 
the  club  to  win  the  diamond-studded 
watch  and  other  honors  and  emoluments , 
remains  a  simon-pure  amateur  all  the 
while.  To  our  mind  the  "pot-hunter" 
and  the  junketer  are  many  times  the  pro- 
fessional that  the  college  boy  may  be  who 
is  incidentally  helping  out  a  mediocre 
wage  by  playing  baseball  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  the  in- 
consistencies that  prompt  the  evasions. 
It  is  certain  that  some  sharp  lines  must 
be  drawn,  but  possibly,  as  some  very 
good  friends  of  amateur  sport  believe, 
some  changes  in  the  classification  could 
well  be  made. 

It  is  widely  charged  that  low  ethical 
standards  obtain  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics.    Possibly  some  of  the  charges  are: 

( 1 )  Lack  of  high-principled  control 
and  a  failure  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
education  in  the  student  body.  Possibly 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  institution 
and  the  department  do  not  deem  it  either 
wise  or  necessary  to  hew  too  closely  to 
the  line.  We  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  Amer- 
ican college  youth  lean  strongly  to  right 
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ideals  and  only  need  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion to  sustain. 

(2)  The  desire  to  win,  even  more,  the 
practical  necessity  of  winning  under  the 
present  status,  gives  a  bad  atmosphere. 

(3)  The  rewards  of  the  athlete,  espe- 
cially the  winning  one,  make  the  compe- 
tition as  severe  as  business,  and  business 
is  not  always  clean  and  honorable.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  likelihood  of  doing 
away  with  all  unfairness  when  most  of  it 
is  outside  the  statutes  of  the  state?  In- 
signia, sweaters,  trophies,  special  privi- 
leges, newspaper  notoriety — all  are  the 
trail  of  a  condition  where  athletics  are 
popularized  and  athletes  are  the  people. 

We  believe  the  spirit  in  which  contests 
are  conducted  is  better  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  ethical  standards  of 
sport  which  are  a  part  of  our  whole 
social  life  will  stand  or  fall  with  the 
main  structure.  At  present  in  the  col- 
leges there  is  much  to  inspire  hope.  We 
need  to  reclassify  and  to  make  the  spirit 
of  professionalism  tally  more  closely  with 
the  letter.  We  seem  to  many  to  be 
treading  the  road  Greece  trod  from  early 
amateurism  to  later  professionalism,  but 
who  will  deny  that  there  is  more  decency 
and  equity  in  our  public  life  than  ever 
before?  The  university  is  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  this.  Proper 
standards  of  sport  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges may  be  the  preserving  factor  in  our 
athletic  life. 

C.  C.  Stroud, 
Athletic  Director, 
Louisiana  State  Univ. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Editor,  Outing: 

I  was  most  interested  in  reading  the 
letters  regarding  the  subject  of  "ama- 
teurism," but  was  disappointed  that  there 
were  not  more  opinions  expressed.  Can't 
we  have  more  short  ones  like  Mr. 
Bowen's? 

I  would  like  to  forward  my  opinion 
regarding  the  questions  you  ask  in  "The 
World  of  Sport"  about  amateurs.  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  misconstrue  my 
interest  into  an  effort  to  take  too  much 
of  your  attention.  .  The  subject  is  a  keen 
one  with  many  amateurs,  who  are  en- 
thusiastic followers  of  one  or  more 
sports,    and    personally    I    am    disgusted 


with  the  haphazard,  illogical  rulings  of 
the  "A.  A.  U."  A  positive  standard  is 
badly  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  definition  of  an 
amateur  covers  the  questions  you  ask-r 
"One  who  does  not  accept,  directly  or 
by  subterfuge,  any  financial  reward  for 
the  quality  of  his  performance." 

Taking  your  questions  in  order: 

a.  The  golfer  who  works  for  pay  in 
a  sporting-goods  store  is  not  accepting 
pay  for  playing  golf  if  he  really  works 
at  the  store,  not  simply  drawing  pay 
there  and  playing  golf  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  employer. 

b.  The  golfer  who  gets  a  receipted 
hotel  bill  certainly  takes  pay  directly  for 
his  services. 

c.  A  tennis  player  who  accepts  his 
tournament  expenses  should  be  classed  as 
a  professional  unless  the  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  club  which  he  represents  in  the 
tournament. 

d.  I  certainly  think  an  athlete  can  ac- 
cept a  job  secured  for  him  by  friends, 
because  of  his  reputation,  and  remain  an 
amateur,  even  if  the  job  is  coaching  for 
money.  He  then  sells  his  knowledge 
and  is  not  competing  for  money. 

e.  Using  the  fact  that  one  expects  to 
enter  a  tournament  and  securing  legiti- 
mate business  as  a  help  seems  way  off 
the  subject  to  me.  Why  shouldn't  he? 
If  he  gets  real  business  and  not  a  "dona- 
tion," he  is  well  within  his  rights. 

f.  I  would  "O.  K."  the  football  player 
who  writes  for  money  while  playing. 

g.  I  would  "O.  K."  the  amateur  who 
uses  his  reputation  to  sell  goods. 

The  whole  question  to  me  seems  to  be : 
Does  he  compete  for  a  money  prize,  or 
is  he  paid  money  as  an  inducement  to 
compete,  or  does  he  sell  his  trophies? 
If  he  wins  a  money  prize,  sells  his 
medals,  etc.,  for  cash  or  its  equivalent, 
or  accepts  pay  as  an  inducement  to  com- 
pete, he  is  a  professional  in  the  sport 
in  which  he  competed  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Chicago,  111.        Wm.  C.  Stevens. 


More  About  the  Pigeons 

MR.  MARTIN  little  thought  of  the 
amount  of  information  and 
opinion  and  discussion  that  his  article 
in  the  July  Outing,  "What  Became  of 
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All  the  Pigeons,"  would  bring  forth. 
In  addition  to  those  published  in  Sep- 
tember, two  others  of  special  interest 
have  been  received  which  we  print 
below.  The  first  was  written  to  Mr 
Martin  and  the  second  to  the  editor  of 
Outing. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  great  interest 
your  article  in  July  Outing,  "What 
Became  of  All  the  Pigeons,"  as  I  do 
every  article  and  notice  on  this  subject. 

As  a  young  man  in  the  early  '60s,  in 
Wisconsin,  I  saw  flocks  of  these  beauti- 
ful birds  in  vast  numbers,  so  vast  that 
it  took  half  a  day  to  pass  a  given  point. 
The  last  time  I  saw  them  was  at  their 
roosts  near  Kilbourn  City,  Wis.,  in 
greatly  reduced  numbers.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  this  was  about  thirty  years 
ago. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  went 
trout  fishing  at  various  places  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  one 
trip  took  me  from  Duluth  to  Ash- 
land. I  think  the  name  of  the  steamer 
was  the  China  and  the  captain's  name 
Mackay. 

Mackay  was  a  fine  specimen  of  man- 
hood and  a  keen  sportsman  interested 
in  every  phase  of  out-of-door  life — poor 
fellow,  he  was  drowned  a  few  years 
afterward  in  an  autumn  storm,  which 
sank  his  vessel. 

Among  other  things  we  got  on  the 
subject  of  the  extinct  pigeons.  He  said, 
"There  is  no  mystery  about  their  dis- 
appearance; I  saw  the  end  of  the  great 
bulk  of  them."  Going  down  the  lake 
(Superior)  late  in  the  fall,  a  terrific 
snow  storm  and  gale  came  up — the  snow 
was  wet  and  froze  when  it  fell  on  the 
steamer.  In  the  midst  of  it,  he  ran  into 
countless  pigeons  which  were  beaten 
down  into  the  water  by  the  wet  snow 
filling  their  plumage  and  afterwards  the 
Chippewas  dwelling  on  the  north  shore 
told  him  they  saw  a  windrow  of  dead 
pigeons  stretching  for  miles  which  had 
been  driven  ashore.  If  anyone  cares  to 
take  the  trouble,  this  statement  of  Mac- 
kay's  can  be  verified  by  visiting  the  older 


fishermen    and    Indians    on    the    north 
shore. 

E.  H.  Moulton, 
Pasadena,   Calif. 


Editor,  Outing: 

Have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  articles  that  at  different  times 
have  appeared  in  Outing  about  wild 
pigeons,  more  especially  the  last  article 
written  by  Edward  T.  Martin,  entitled, 
"What  Became  of  All  the  Pigeons."  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  well  remember  the  time  when 
they  were  netting  them  by  the  thousands 
there.  Have  been  in  the  timber  in  the 
various  states  and  have  not  seen  any 
pigeons  for  a  great  many  years,  but 
while  cruising  timber  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
a  flock  of  wild  pigeons.  I  was  back 
there  again  the  first  of  this  month 
[July]  >  seeing  quite  a  number  of  them 
again  in  the  same  vicinity. 

It  is  in  a  heavily  timbered  district 
with  three  or  four  settlers  within  a 
radius  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  I  stopped 
with  one  of  these  settlers  the  night  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  to 
find  myself  served  with  fried  wild 
pigeon.  This  naturally  brought  around 
the  subject  of  wild  pigeons.  This  settler 
said  he  was  sure  that  there  were  only 
two  or  three  people  living  in  that 
region  who  really  knew  what  kind  of 
birds  they  were.  This  country  would 
make  an  ideal  g:me  preserve,  there  being 
also  some  very  fine  trout  streams. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  investigate 
thoroughly  so  as  to  say  just  how  many 
wild  pigeons  there  are  in  this  country. 
But  there  are  enough  to  make  a  nice  be- 
ginning, if  they  were  given  protection, 
and  as  I  understand  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  conserving  the  wild  game 
of  this  species  have  been  seeking  such 
information  as  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  discover,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  them. 
Fred.  J.  Russell. 

St.  Maries,  Idaho. 


Men  find  their  pleasure  in  different  things, 
In  market  and  field  and  court; 
Some  sing  of  the  sword  and  some  of  the  pen 
And  some  of  the  joys  of  sport. 

Each  follows  the  lead  of  his  own  desire, 
Wealth,  comfort,  or  high  renown; 
You  may  ta\e  them  all,  but  give  me  the  day 
When  my  longest  putts  go  down. 

A.  O.  N. 
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APPROACHES  PERFFXTION 

Illustration  for  "Wild  Animal  Photography." 
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WILD  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  C.  W.  AEPPLER 

AND 

M.  M.  STIERLE 

Photographs  by   M.  M.   Stierle 

THE  photographs  which  follow  represent  the  cream  of  the 
work  that  Mr.  Stierle  has  been  doing  in  wild  animal  photog- 
raphy over  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  As  the  results  show,  he 
has  striven  not  merely  for  pictures  that  should  show  the  animals; 
it  has  been  his  effort,  rather,  to  do  with  the  camera  what  an  artist 
might  do  with  the  pencil  or  brush.  In  other  words,  he  has  worked 
for  "composition."  Most  of  his  work  has  been  done  in  northern 
Wisconsin  and  some  of  his  pictures  have  been  accepted  for  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  the  Public  Museum  of  Milwaukee. 


UNTING  has  always  been 
one  of  man's  chief  forms 
of  recreation.  Every  hunt- 
er of  big  game  recalls  with 
utmost  pleasure  the  bag- 
ging of  his  first  deer, 
moose  or  caribou.  His  pleasure  is  purely 
a  personal  one.  Even  though  he  can 
point  with  pride  at  the  well-mounted 
head  of  his  first  deer,  it  does  not  reveal 
to  the  inexperienced  the  joy  and  pleas- 
ures of  a  few  weeks  spent  on  the  trail  or 
in  camp. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  out- 
door life.  Preserving  the  pleasures  of  re- 
creation as  visualized  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  or  along  streams,  is  now  a  reality. 


^This  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
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medium  of  photography,  or  camera- 
hunting,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known. 

Various  methods  of  wild  animal  pho- 
tography have  been  devised.  That  of 
lying  in  ambush  and  awaiting  the  pos- 
sible chance  of  securing  a  picture  of  some 
specimen  of  big  game  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. Results  are  very  uncertain,  and 
a  man's  patience  is  usually  taxed  to  the 
limit  of  disgust.  Some  successes  have 
been  realized  with  hand-flashlight  ma- 
chines at  night,  operated  from  the  bow 
of  a  boat  or  canoe.  The  animal's  pres- 
ence is  usually  first  detected  with  the 
aid  of  a  "jack"  or  "headlight,"  but  the 
successes  realized  in  this  way  are  few 
and  uncertain. 

The  greatest  number  of  realistic  pic- 

[137] 
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J.\  EVERY  INSTANCE  THE  (  LICK  OF   !  Hi.  MACHINE  OPERATING  THE  CAMERA  WAS 
HEARD   BEFORE  THE  SHUTTER   WAS  OPENED 
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ON   ANOTHER   OCCASION    THE    CAMERA    WAS    SET   UP   ON    A   RUNWAY   LEADING 
TO  A  FAVORITE  DRINKING  PLACE  ON  A  SMALL  CREEK 
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BEAVER    HOUSES    OF    LARGE    SIZE    ARE 
BECOMING  LESS  AND  LESS 

tures  yet  obtained  of  wild  animals  has 
been  secured  with  the  aid  of  the  auto- 
matic camera.  Many  such  devices  have 
been  invented  and  excellent  results  ob- 
tained from  their  use.  The  device  used 
to  secure  the  pictures  accompanying  this 
article  is  perhaps  the  simplest  known. 
The  flashlight  machine  operates  the  cam- 
era directly,  and  the  failure  of  the  shut- 
ter to  open  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  very  fine  black  thread,  attached  to  the 
flashlight  machine,  is  stretched  across  the 
possible  pathway  of  the  animal  to  be 
photographed.  The  other  end  is  then 
fastened  to  some  convenient  object,  such 
as  a  tree  or  a  rock.  The  animal,  in  run- 
ning against,  or  breaking  the  thread,  op- 
erates the  flashlight  machine,  which  in 
turn  automatically  opens  and  closes  the 
shutter  of  the  camera;  thus  the  picture 
is  secured.  This  method  works  equally 
well  by  day  or  by  night,  but  in  the  day 
time  the  flashlight  powder  is,  of  course, 
eliminated. 

Securing  pictures  of  deer  at  night  is 
most  easily  accomplished  in  the  early 
summer  months,  when  the  deer  spend 
much  of  their  time  around  lakes  and 
streams,  feeding  on  aquatic  plants  and 
trying  to  escape  from  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. If  hardwood  ridges  arc  near 
such  water-places,  one  has  the  ideal  op- 
portunity to  secure  pictures  of  deer  a 
they  pass  back  and  forth  in  their  search 
of   food.     The    fact   that   the   deer   will 


follow  along  natural  paths,  or  "run- 
ways," can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  se- 
curing their  pictures  at  night.  Again, 
the  fondness  of  deer  for  salt  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  attempting  to  secure  pic- 
tures around  "salt  licks." 

Proof  of  their  fondness  for  salt  can  be 
had  in  viewing  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture, in  which  the  search  for  salt  is  clear- 
ly visible.  That  the  animals  were  deeply 
interested  in  their  search  for  salt  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  four 
deer  in  the  picture  was  startled  when 
the  flash  went  off.  On  another  occasion 
the  picture  of  a  doe  and  a  fawn  was 
secured  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this 
case  the  beautiful  pose  approaches  perfec- 
tion. To  describe  their  surprise  at  the 
explosion  of  the  flash  would  be  a  difficult 
task. 

On  another  occasion  the  camera  was 
set  up  on  a  runway  leading  to  a  favorite 
drinking-place  on  a  small  creek.  The 
expression  of  alarm  on  their  faces  is  in- 
dicative of  their  great  surprise  at  the 
flash. 

Some  good  .daylight  pictures  of  deer 
were  secured  at  cross-runways,  a  short 
distance  from  where  a  number  of  deer 
had  yarded  up  for  the  winter.  In  every 
instance  the  click  of  the  machine  oper- 
ating   the    shutter    of    the    camera    was 
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MANY  BEAVEK  CHOOSE  TO  HOLLOW 
OUT  A  SPACE  IX  THE  BANK  OF  SOME 
STREAM  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  THE 
BUILDING  OF  A  HOUSE,  ON  ACCOUNT 
OF   MOLESTATION    FROM    MAN 
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THEIR    WONDERFUL    ABILITY    TO    FELL    TLIE    LARGEST    OF    TREES    IS    SHOWN    BY 

THE    PICTURE 


heard  by  the  deer  before  the  shutter  was 
opened.  The  large  buck  was  evidently 
walking  down  the  runway.  Breaking 
the  thread  and  hearing  the  click  of  the 
machine  operating  the  camera,  he  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  source  of  the 
sound.  That  he  was  very  much  on  the 
alert  is  proved  by  the  finely  posed  pic- 


ture secured  upon  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  shutter. 

Pictures  of  raccoons  are  best  obtained 
along  water-courses  where  they  happen 
to  be  in  search  of  food.  The  accompany- 
ing picture  [see  cover]  was  secured  near 
a  small  stream.  A  hemlock  tree  had  a 
few  years  previously  been  broken  off  a 
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THE   SIZE   OF    THE    CHIPS    SHOWS   THE    POWER   OF    THESE    INGENIOUS    ANIMALS 
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■  M.  M.  Sticrle 

PORCUPINES,  'Ai/ninrcii' 


VERY 


COMMON,     ARE 
PROPERLY 


DIFFICULT     TO     PHOTOGRAPH 
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THAT    HE    WAS   VERY    MUCH    ON    THE   ALERT    IS    PROVED    BY    THE    FINELY    POSED 

PICTURE 
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few  feet  from  the  ground  and  lodged  it- 
self against  the  standing  stump  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The 
tree  was  baited  for  several  nights  with 
fish  and  in  each  instance  the  tell-tale 
tracks  of  a  raccoon  were  found  around 
the  tree  the  next  morning.  After  three 
such  attempts  the  camera  was  set  up 
near  the  tree  and  an  attempt  made  to  ob- 
tain the  picture  of  the  bold  intruder. 
Several  pictures  were  secured  of  the 
same  raccoon,  the  best  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture  [see  cover]. 

Porcupines,  although  very  common, 
are  difficult  to  photograph  properly.  The 
camera-hunter,  in  attempting  to  secure 
a  picture  of  them  on  the  ground,  will 
discover  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
roll  up  in  a  ball,  and  little  distinction 
can  be  made  between  head,  feet,  tail,  or 
quills.  About  the  only  thing  visible  is 
a  large  quantity  of  quills;  the  exact  size 
and  shape  of  the  porcupine  are  not  dis- 
cernible. 

The  picture  of  the  porcupine  in  the 
accompanying  picture  was  secured  while 
we  were  on  a  fishing  trip.  He  was  found 
near  the  stream,  and  by  careful  manipu- 
lation was  induced  to  walk  out  into  the 
clearing  and  climb  the  elm  tree  shown 
in  the  picture.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  desired  height  his  picture 
was  secured  with  the  above  result. 

Good  pictures  of  the  work  of  the 
beaver  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  account 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  homes  of  these 
animals  from  civilization.  Beaver  houses 
of  large  size  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer.  The  trend  of  civilization  has 
forced  the  beaver  to  seek  more  remote 
retreats  or  to  live  in  more  secluded 
places.   Many  beavers  choose  to   hollow 


out  places  in  the  bank  of  some  stream  in 
preference  to  the  building  of  a  beaver 
house,  on  account  of  molestation  from 
man.  Therefore,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  secure  good  pictures  of  their 
houses. 

The  two  beaver  houses  shown  are 
typical  examples  of  the  beavers'  art.  By 
damming  up  a  stream  a  pond  was 
formed  which  offered  excellent  protec- 
tion to  the  occupants  of  the  two  houses. 
Their  wonderful  ability  to  fell  the  lar- 
gest of  trees  and  dam  up  streams  into 
ponds  is  shown  by  the  pictures  of  a 
beaver  dam  and  beaver  cuttings.  The 
size  of  the  chips  is  easily  distinguishable 
and  shows  the  wonderful  power  of  these 
ingenious  animals. 

The  advocates  of  wild  animal  photog- 
raphy are  many.  The  sportsman  who 
finds  pleasure  in  hunting  and  shoots  in 
moderation  usually  acknowledges  the  ro- 
mance of  wild  animal  photography  as 
well.  It  is  only  the  sentimentalist  who 
wishes  to  abolish  the  absolute  killing  of 
game. 

To  the  true  sportsman,  armed  with  a 
camera  as  well  as  a  rifle,  new  havens  of 
recreation  and  delight  have  been  opened. 
He  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  game  killed  as  an  absolute  source 
of  food.  He  penetrates  the  wilderness 
with  a  recreative  incentive  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  His  camera  is  constantly  with 
him  and  the  securing  of  a  picture  of  a 
sly  deer  or  a  wary  moose  means  as  much 
to  him  as  the  largest  trophy  head  in  his 
dining-room  at  home.  Either  is  his  pleas- 
ure. With  camera  and  rifle  the  hunter 
finds  increased  enjoyment,  while  he 
neither  lessens  nor  wastefully  destroys 
life. 


Features  of  forthcoming  issues  of  OUTING  will 
be  photographs  of  outdoor  life  in  all  its  phases. 
See  announcement  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 


COW  MOOSE  STOOD  FOR  THEIR  PORTRAITS 


AFTER  MOOSE  WITH  RIFLE  AND 

CAMERA 

By  DONALD  R.   DICKEY 

Photographs  by   the  Author 

The  Adventures  of  a  "Fool  for  Luck"  in  the  Heart  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Moose  Country 


}  WO  fools  there  were !  At 
least,  old  Adam  Moore, 
up  in  his  Nictau  wilder- 
ness a  few  years  ago, 
dubbed  a  couple  of  young- 
sters "those  darned  fool 
college  boys!"  For  they  kept  him  hiking 
early  and  late,  eager  to  see  every  phase 
of  the  North  Woods  life  from  the  beaver 
"cuttings"  about  the  ponds  to  the  moose 
sign  on  the  ridges.  That  brand  of  woods- 
loving  folly  quickly  becomes  a  chronic 
condition,   and   this  it  is  which  brought 
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one  of  the  pair  back  to  the  New  Bruns- 
wick moose  country,  and  to  my  all-seeing 
side-partner  in  the  summer  of  1913. 

All  through  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber we  hung  on  the  heels  of  the  game, 
with  "movie"  camera  by  day  and  flash- 
light by  night.  And  if  it  is  true  that  it 
takes  a  fool  for  luck,  then  the  epithet 
was  justified.  For  everything  came  our 
way.  Cow  moose  gave  us  their  portraits, 
and  deer  of  every  age,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  birds  and  beasts.  Only  the  big 
bulls  fooled  us.     One,  to  be  sure,  came 


A   LITTLE   DOE    IN    THE    SEPTEMBER    SLEEKNESS   OF    THE    SHORT       BLUE       COAT 


too  close  for  comfort,  actually  sweeping 
part  of  our  apparatus  from  the  bow  of 
the  canoe  in  his  wild,  dazed  rush  to  es- 
cape the  terrifying  shadows  of  the  jack 
light.  But  for  the  most  part  they  eluded 
us  entirely. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this,  our 
only  failure,  perhaps  merely  because  the 
season  was  approaching  when  hunting 
microbes  hatch  in  all  red  blood.  Cer- 
tainly in  some  way  the  Red  Gods 
wrought  a  change.  Slowly  the  photo- 
graphic attitude  changed  to  the  covetous. 
The  same  finger  that  had  been  pressing 
nothing  but  camera  levers  began  to  itch 
for  the  rifle  trigger.  The  old  repeater 
came  down  more  and  more  often  from 
its  pegs. 

The  full  moon  fell  on  the  very  day  of 
the  1913  open  season.  Cold  nights  and 
warm,  calm  days  followed,  giving  per- 
fect water-hunting  conditions,  but  in 
spite  of  it  all  the  rut  was  late.  The  big 
bulls   would    not   show   themselves,    and 


our  best  efforts  were  as  unavailing  as 
they  had  been  in  the  far  harder  game  of 
photography.  At  dawn  we  edged  our 
canoe  through  the  rising  night  mists  of 
the  lake.  In  the  warm  orange-and-gold 
sunsets  of  September  in  the  North  Woods 
we  drove  it  in  among  some  root  tangle 
along  shore  and  waited.  Twice  a  musk- 
rat  kept  us  company,  diving  for  the  root 
of  some  water  plant  and  nibbling  it  on  a 
log  beside  the  very  gunwale  of  the 
canoe. 

Always  a  cow  or  two  wandered  into 
the  lake  to  feed  and  once  a  bull  came 
grunting  down  to  us  from  the  mountain. 
But  the  fairly  deep  bass  of  his  grunt  was 
deceiving,  for  after  all  our  tense  expec- 
tancy he  showed  himself  only  a  compara- 
tive youngster  when  he  finally  strode  into 
the  open  toward  a  feeding  cow.  We 
watched  them  and  then  crept  away  on 
silent  paddle  into  the  dusk.  Once  or 
twice  Adam  "called,"  but  without  ef- 
fect.    Nictau  is  not  a  "calling"  country 
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— whether  the  cause  lies  in  the  abun- 
dance of  moose  or  in  the  character  of  the 
country  itself. 

Daytimes  we  still-hunted  the  back 
country.  Sometimes  we  saw  game, 
sometimes  notj  but  always  there  was 
something  of  interest.  Once  we  packed 
in  a  much-needed  meat  deer,  from  Cari- 
bou Brook.  Another  morning,  in  the 
early  half-light,  a  silly  three-year-old  bull 
walked  straight  up  to  the  canoe  through 
the  shallows  of  the  Inlet,  answering 
grunt  for  grunt  to  my  crude  imitation. 
Finally,  at  thirty  feet,  Adam  suggested 
that  we  really  didn't  ''want  the  durn 
thing  in  the  canoe,"  so  I  fell  silent,  and 
we  backed  away  toward  camp  and  our 
waiting  coffee  and  buckwheats.  Even 
then  he  stood  to  eye  us  from  a  fringe  of 
bushes,  and  another  grunt  started  him 
again  toward  us.  As  we  rounded  the  In- 
let Point  he  was  still  plowing  briskly 
along  after  us  through  the  deepening 
water.  It  gave  one  an  odd  feeling  of 
bringing  the  bear  into  camp. 

It  was  just  another  of  those  astonish- 
ing exceptions  to  rule  that  make  wild 
life  habit-study  so  fascinating.  Moose 
are  always  ready  to  trust  ear  or  nose  evi- 
dence in  preference  to  the  eye,  but  not 
once  in  a  life  does  one  come  upon  such 
an  example  as  this. 

Another  dawn  we  found  a  bull  and  a 
cow  in  the  Inlet,  but  he,  too,  was  small. 
There  was  simply  no  sign  of  "the  big 
one."  Even  the  corbies'  screams  took 
on  a  mocking  note. 

Then  one  day  we  crammed  the  pack- 
bags  with  cameras  and  grub  and  hiked 
for  an  outlying  shelter-camp  near  a 
string  of  beaver  ponds — an  ideal  place 
for  moose.  From  a  log  beside  the  trail 
the  .22  pistol  gathered  in  a  couple  of 
partridges  for  the  evening  stew,  and  at 
the  ponds  themselves  we  found  the  pawed 
holes  and  hooked  bushes  where  two  good 
bulls  had  stood  and  bluffed  each  other — 
ed  others,"  in  the  woods  vernacular 
Beside  one  of  the  ponds  a  good  bear  had 
passed  within  the  day.  The  "sign"  and 
the  stew  were  both  good  and  we  hit  the 
balsam  bunks  that  night  with  hope  run- 
ning high. 

We  were  early  afoot  in  the  clear  dawn 
after  rain,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
ponds — stealthily    peering    through    the 


alder  fringe  of  pond  after  pond — listen- 
ing for  the  slosh  of  w7ading  or  feeding 
moose — reading  the  night  signs  in  the 
marginal  mud — above  all  moving  In- 
dian-wise, trying  our  best  to  fit  into  the 
stillness  of  the  big  woods.  All  of  the  five 
moose  we  saw  were  cows  or  calves.  But 
we  were  content,  for  finding  bulls  in 
late  September  is  like  any  other  detect- 
ive work — the  motto  is  "  cherchez  la 
femme  " — and  we  certainly  had  found  a 
lair  of  lady  moose. 

That  day  we  lay  at  a  likely  pond  with 
movie  camera  and  rifle,  but  nothing 
came  to  us,  so  when  the  afternoon  light 
weakened  we  separated — Adam  to  put 
the  camera  under  cover — I  to  start 
around  the  ponds.  Loafing  along  from 
pond  to  pond  there  is  always  something 
to  hold  one — here  a  doe  in  all  the  sleek- 
ness of  the  short  "blue"  coat — there  a 
flock  of  shell  ducks,  or  mergansers,  busy 
with  their  evening  fishing.  So  it  was  5 
o'clock  when  I  reached  the  half-way 
point. 

Ready  for  the   Trail 

Adam  was  there  before  me  and  a 
glance  told  me  what  was  up,  for  he  is  a 
man  that  the  hunt  transforms.  Power- 
ful giant  that  he  is,  it  seems  to  take  only 
the  presence  of  game  to  set  his  every 
muscle  for  action.  The  difference  is  that 
of  a  steel  trap  set  or  sprung.  The 
knuckles  about  his  inseparable  axe  helve 
go  white — the  jaw  a  little  forward — 
the  picture  is  one  of  absolute  concentra- 
tion, but  with  nothing  of  Indian  cruelty 
— just  the  figure  of  a  first-rate  fighting- 
man. 

We  had  heard  off  to  the  west  the 
deep,  double-toned  grunt  of  a  big  bull 
questing  for  cows.  Rushing  quietly  for- 
ward, we  found  where  the  track  had 
joined  a  cow's  at  a  little  water-hole. 
Then  suddenly  we  heard  the  bull  again, 
crashing  about  in  the  timber.  He  had 
come  upon  a  disdainful  cow  and  now  her 
querulous  whining,  as  she  tried  to  elude 
him,  accompanied  his  grunts.  Soon  the 
handicap  of  his  antlers  proved  too  much 
for  him,  and  we  could  tell  that  she  was 
drawing  away  from  him  in  the  thick 
growth  through  which  he  had  led  the 
way. 
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It  is  this  ease  of  escape  in  thick  timber 
from  the  broadest-antlered  bulls  that 
seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  one 
hears  only  a  low  whining  protest  from  a 
cow  whose  unwelcome  suitor  is  one  of 
the  larger  bulls.  The  loud  roaring  pro- 
test so  often  ignorantly  mistaken  for  "the 
call"  indicates,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in 
this  Nictau  country,  at  least,  the  unwel- 
come presence  of  only  a  small  bull.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  her  low,  moaning  whine 
came  from  farther  and  farther  ahead  of 
him,  and  then  ceased  entirely.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  turned  from  her  track  back 
toward  the  line  of  ponds,  grunting  occa- 
sionally as  he  came. 

Getting    Warm 

The  line  of  our  fresh  tracks  ran  along 
the  farther  shore  of  these  ponds.  Let  him 
once  find  these  and  he  would  execute  the 
stealthiest  sneak  in  the  world.  To  pre- 
vent that  meant  intercepting  him  when- 
ever he  turned  in  that  direction.  Its  ac- 
complishment gave  me  the  wildest  hour 
of  my  hunting  experience — now  rushing 
madly  to  intercept  him  when  he  neared 
the  line  of  our  trail — now  listening  with 
our  hearts  and  our  ears  during  his  pe- 
riods of  craftily  silent  watching — now 
cautiously  paralleling  him  as  he  again 
takes  up  his  grunting  quest.  And  now 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  heading  for  a 
little  tree-fringed  beaver  pond.  We  were 
there  before  him  and  yet  we  were  still 
far  from  the  end  of  his  trail. 

The  wary  old  fellow  showed  by  his 
constant  grunting  that  he  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  trouble,  and  yet  he  was 
too  crafty  to  show  a  hair  of  his  hide. 
Without  a  sound  he  brought  his  bulk 
through  the  thick  growth  to  where, 
from  a  tangle  of  windfalls  he  could  see 
and  not  be  seen.  Seeing  no  cow,  lie 
backed  out  and  with  equal  craft  came  in 
to  look  again  from  farther  up  the  shore 
and  then  set  off  for  the  next  pond. 
Again  we  tore  madly  lest  he  execute  a 
flank  movement  and  so  find  us.  For 
over  an  hour  and  a  halt  now  we  had 
been  in  constant  rifle  range,  and  yet  so 
carefully  did  we  keep  to  the  thickets 
that  only  once  did  we  see  even  the  out- 
line of  his  rounding  rump  and  never 
once  the  glint  of  a  horn.     It  is  one  of 


the  marvels  of  the  woods  how  these 
giant  bulls  can  pick  their  way  through 
dense  cover  without  a  sound  of  hoof  or 
horn.  Even  at  full  speed,  with  head 
straight  out  and  horns  flat  back,  they 
twist  at  surprising  speed  through  the 
standing  timber. 

By  his  craft  and  the  resonant  double- 
toned  boom  of  his  grunt  wTe  knew  that 
he  was  a  prince,  if  not  the  king  himself, 
so  imagine  our  state  of  mind  and  nerve 
as  he  circled  this  broader  grass-grown 
pond  without  once  showing  himself. 
Every  moment  the  shooting  light  was 
fading!  Nearer  and  nearer  he  came 
until  he  stood  hardly  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  us  for  one  last  look  over  the 
pond,  but  so  far  back  in  the  timber  that 
to  make  cut  even  the  loom  of  his  black 
bulk  called  for  help  from  the  imagina- 
tion. Then,  with  a  disgusted  grunt  at 
the  deserted  pond,  he  wheeled  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  The  light  was 
almost  gone.  We  could  never  see  to 
reach  the  next  pond.  In  that  dismal 
second  I  drank  deep  of  the  bitter  cup 
of  defeat. 

But  Adam  had  one  trump  card  left 
and  he  played  it  to  the  queen's  taste — 
or  to  the  bull's,  rather!  Jumping  up 
on  the  beaver  dam,  where  a  dense  cedar 
gave  black  shade,  he  plunged  into  the 
water  and  began  sloshing  foot  and  hand 
for  all  the  world  like  an  old  cow  feed- 
ing. It  was  the  water  ruse  worked  to 
perfection.  For  a  second  the  bull's 
grunts  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Then — 
could  it  be?  Yes,  he  had  swung  around 
— he  was  coming  back! 

Adam  straightened  up  and  raising  a 
cupped  hand  let  the  water  drop  back  as 
from  the  head  of  a  wratching  cow  and  in 
another  instant  the  old  beggar  strode 
into  the  open,  his  craft  outwitted,  his 
mind  now  solely  on  the  possibility  of  a 
mate.  He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  slowly  lowered  his  great  head. 
As  he  raised  it,  I  tried  to  sight,  but  to 
my  horror  the  sights  did  not  show  at  all 
save  when  held  on  a  patch  of  water  that 
caught  the  last  of  the  afterglow.  But 
it  was  then  or  never ;  the  Red  Gods  must 
have  held  the  rifle,  for  four  of  the  five 
luck  shots  went  home  at  75  yards. 
For  an  instant  we  listened,  then  raced 
neck  and  neck  around  the  little  arm  of 
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the  pond  and  through  the  darkening 
cedar  swamp  at  its  edge. 

There,  just  within  the  shadow,  lay  a 
prize  we  had  not  dreamed  of.  The 
great  antlers,  spreading  over  54  inches, 
were  finished  out  with  29  good  points 
and  the  webs  measured  36^4  by  14^4 
inches — the  record  in  points  and  pal- 
mation  for  that  section.  It  was  so  late 
that  even  our  moment's  admiration  made 
us  run  in  order  to  have  the  last  of  the 
twilight  to  find  our  cache  and  our  lan- 
tern. 

Once  there,  we  sat  and  got  our 
breath  again,  then  lit  our  lantern,  looked 
to  the  safety  of  the   friendship  fire  we 


had  kindled,  and  turned  to  the  line  of 
blazes  that  was  to  lead  us  back  through 
the  night  to  camp.  It  was  late  when 
we  quit  yarning — it  will  be  long  before 
we  forget  the  details  which  we  then 
lived  over. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  men  who 
take  their  moose  at  "lick"  or  from 
canoe.  But  I  do  sincerely  wish  them  all 
sometime  a  similar  two  hours  of  tense 
excitement  —  the  culmination  of  still- 
hunting.  The  recipe  calls  for  Adam's 
peer,  if  he  exists,  and  for  the  wil- 
derness during  some  equally  perfect 
fall,  and  last  and  least,  your  "Fool  for 
Luck." 


HIS  ONE  HUNTING  STORY 


Hy  K.  W.  BAKER 


JIMBY  is  only  five  and  a  half,  but 
he  has  one  hunting  experience  to 
tell.  And,  being  a  very  close  asso- 
ciate of  a  sporting  father  and  a  sporting 
uncle,  he  is  often  seized  with  a  burning 
ambition  to  tell  it.  He  isn't  skilful 
enough  yet  to  elaborate  it;  but  often, 
when  Father  and  Uncle  Bill  and  some 
hunting  crony  are  sitting  around  the  fire- 
place "swapping  yarns,"  he  will  put  in 
eagerly : 

"Father,  don't  you  bemember  that 
time  you  took  me  hunting  with  you,  an' 
— an' — an'  I  saw  the  billy-goats?" 

Father  will  smile  and  assure  him  that 
he  does  "bemember";  and  then  he  will 
turn  to  the  other  man  and  explain,  while 
Jimby  listens,  his  eyes  shining,  his  heart 
nearly  bursting  with  pride. 

"It  was  while  we  were  camping  down 
at  the  shack  during  the  duck  season," 
Father  explains,  "and  one  morning  we 
took  a  notion  to  try  a  deer  hunt.  I  had 
the  car  with  me,  and  it  wasn't  very  cold  ; 
so,  when  the  kid  set  up  a  howl  to  go 
with  me,  I  decided  to  take  him  along. 
When  we  were  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  my  stand,  I  left  the  car  among 
the  bushes  and  walked  down  the  road. 
We  hadn't  gone  far  before  we  heard  the 


dogs  coming.  Now,  the  road  along  here 
followed,  roughly,  the  edge  of  a  field; 
and  I  knew  the  deer  had  a  habit  of 
jumping  the  fence  at  this  point  on  their 
way  to  the  big  marsh.  I  knew  the  kid 
couldn't  very  well  get  through  the  brush 
that  grew  between  the  fence  and  the 
road ;  so  I  told  him  to  stay  in  the  road 
while  I  ran  along  the  fence,  so  as  to  have 
the  line  of  it  under  my  eye.  But,  instead 
of  jumping  the  fence  at  the  usual  place, 
the  deer  stopped,  turned,  and  crossed  be- 
hind me.  I  wheeled  just  in  time  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  him,  and  fired,  but  he  was 
out  of  range. 

"I  ran  back  to  the  road,  and  there 
stood  the  kid,  with  eyes  like  dinner- 
plates. 

"  'Well,  kid,'  I  said,  Mid  you  see  anv 
deer?' 

"'No,  Father,'  he  said;  'I  didn't  see 
any  deer,  but  —  but  two  billy-goats 
crossed  the  road  right  there,  and — and 
one  of  them  had  a  chair  on  his  head!' '' 

Then  the  other  man  laughs  and  pats 
Jimby  on  the  head  and  calls  him  "old 
sport,"  and  Jimby  beams  and  wriggles, 
highly  pleased  with  the  effect  on 
the  audience  of  his  first  hunting  adven- 
ture. 
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VARIETY,  THE  SPICE 

By   HAMILTON   M.  LAING 
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They   Go  After  Ducks,  But  Many   Other  Kinds   of   Game,  and 

Gaines,  Invite  Attention 


T  was  three  o'clock,  a.  m.,  when  the 
alarm-clock  on  the  tent-pole  went 
off  with  a  roll  that  summoned  us 
to  early  action,  and  an  hour  later 
we  carried  several  loads  of  various 
things  down  to  the  shore,  stowed 
them  in  the  canoe,  and  pushed  off.  It 
was  dark,  save  for  the  starlight,  and  a 
stiff  southwesterly  was  driving  the  water 
on  shore  with  a  rush  that  sent  an  occa- 
sional cap  spraying  in  over  the  gunwale. 
but  we  headed  out  into  it  and  stroked 
off  toward  a  bright  star  that  marked  the 
source  of  the  Plum.  We  were  embarked 
on  a  predatory  expedition  against  the 
tribe  of  Quack,  and,  if  necessary,  we  were 
prepared  to  circle  the  entire  lake,  for  the 
shooting  had  become  poor  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tepee,  and  far-off  pastures  look  as 
green  to  duck-shooters  as  to  others. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  on  the  water; 
either  we  could  not  see  it,  or  there  were 
no  living  things  near  us.  Hut  after  a 
time  a  ruddy  spot  mounted  larger  in  the 
east,    and    we    could    discern    ahead    the 
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low,  willow-covered  lake  shore  to  south- 
ward. When  wTe  came  in  close  we  found 
life  in  plenty.  Several  rafts  of  canvas- 
backs  bobbed  sleepily  close  at  hand  and 
took  wing  when  they  just  had  to;  wary 
mallards  sprang  up  from  shore  and 
shouted  a  warning  to  all  in  hearing  that 
mischief  was  abroad ;  teal  fluttered  out 
of  the  sparse  rushes,  and  some  night 
herons  squawked  explosively  in  disap- 
proval. One  of  the  latter,  a  chap  of 
curious  bent,  actually  came  out  to  meet 
us  and  see  what  we  were  doing  there  so 
early  in  the  morning,  and  he  bobbed 
about  over  our  heads  a  few  moments  and 
barked  harshly  before  satisfying  himself. 
It  was  plain  that  we  were  entering  a 
game  country. 

It  was  yet  too  early  to  shoot,  so  we 
went  ashore  to  get  the  cramp  out  of  our 
limbs  and  keep  our  blood  in  circulation. 
The  dawn  was  cold  ;  the  mists  along  the 
shore  were  white-frosted  and  crisp,  and 
though  it  was  but  mid-September,  the 
air  had  the  bite  of  an  October  daybreak. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  green  foliage  on 
the  willows  and  the  presence  of  the  be- 
lated night  herons,  it  would  have  been 
a  morning  typical  of  a  month  later  in 
the  season.  Soon  from  across  the  water 
came  the  wake-up  jabbering  of  some  two 
hundred  speckled-breasted  geese ;  then 
the  Canadas  awoke  and  some  of  the  old 
ganders  bellowed  from  their  deep 
throats;  and  next  came  the  "Whoogh! 
Whoogh!"  of  swans.  Oh,  it  was  good 
to  hear  it  all  again! 

For  in  spite  of  the  cruelty  of  the  chase 
there  is  something  in  it  that  stirs  the 
blood  in  a  man ;  something  that  finds 
that  drop  of  pioneer  strain,  be  it  four 
generations  diluted,  and  sends  it  tingling 
over  its  course  at  fourfold  pace  and  rais- 
ing red  trouble  generally.  Yet  when  the 
first  crimson  rim  of  sun  peeped  and  a 
white-throat  sparrow  in  the  willows  sang 
"Oh,  so  sweetly,  sweetly,  sweetly!"  I 
felt  that  I  would  have  given  my  chance 
at  the  finest  pair  of  geese  on  the  lake  to 
have  heard  that  song  once  again. 

Then  the  ducks  began  to  move  and 
came  whizzing  by,  bound  sloughwards 
— we  were  on  a  fifty-yard  shore  rim  be- 
tween miles  of  marshes  on  one  side  and 
the  open  lake  on  the  other — and  we  be- 


gan to  bang  away  as  a  duck-shooter  will. 
It  was  the  best,  the  cream  of  duck- 
shooting;  not  the  kind  where  the  deluded 
birds  are  induced  to  swing  in  low  over 
a  bed  of  decoys,  there  to  be  cut  down 
as  they  slow  up,  but  the  kind  where  they 
must  be  stopped  in  full  flight  from  a 
start  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  when  they 
are  traveling  goodness  only  knows  howT 
many  miles  an  hour.  And  we  were  of- 
fered a  rare  choice  of  game.  Sizzling 
strings  of  canvasbacks,  cautious  lines  of 
mallards,  bunches  of  teal,  scattered  pin- 
tails and  spoonbills,  a  few  redheads,  sev- 
eral small  flocks  of  bluebills,  and  even  a 
small  junto  of  golden-eyes — all  were  of- 
fered at  varying  heights  and  angles  and 
speeds. 

We  stopped  but  few  of  them.  Doc's 
rabbit-foot  had  been  left  at  home.  He 
said  that  his  right  eye  was  sore,  and  in 
fairness  to  him  I  must  admit  that  later 
in  the  day  he  proved  his  statement.  And 
as  for  myself,  when  I  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  overboard  my  first  empty  shell- 
box,  I  realized  that  I  could  not  hit  a 
stationary  box-car.  Half  the  battle  in 
shooting,  I  am  told,  lies  in  explaining  the 
misses ;  so  my  trouble  may  have  been  due 
to  the   fact  that  I   had  a  bad  shoulder. 
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HE  DOWNED  HIS  BIRD  NEATLY 

It  had  been  gaudy  in  the  camp-light  the 
previous  evening;  now  that  spot — rather 
my  arm  than  shoulder — was  sore  as  a 
half-ripe  boil,  and  my  gun  insisted  on 
rebounding  upon  it  with  the  kick  of  a 
cow.     I  was  gun-sore,  gun-shy. 

Yet  each  time  those  whizzing  canvas- 
backs  tore  along  by  me  I  forgot  about  it 
— till  after  I  fired.  Then  Doc  maintains 
that  I  said  unseemly  things — things  that 
are  considered  bad  form  in  print.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  birds  flew  too  fast 
for  me,  or,  as  the  Dutchman  put  it, 
"Too  close  apart."  At  any  rate,  they 
all  declined  my  noisy  invitation  to  tarry. 

After  the  first  few  shots  from  the 
canoe,  my  comrade  decided  that  the  reel" 
ing  deck  of  the  Peterboro  was  too  un- 
stable for  him,  so  he  donned  the  hip 
boots  and  took  a  stand  some  sixty  yards 
distant.  By  and  by,  as  we  were  thus 
posted,  there  came  another  thing  of  in- 
terest and  for  a  time  the  whistling 
strings  of  the  web-footed  ones  were  for- 
gotten. From  high  above  the  red  sun 
there  pierced  the  upper  air  a  shrill 
scream,  a  cry  of  despair  and  agony,  and 
instantly  we  turned  and  peered  into  the 
heavens. 

There  !  saw  a  duck  hawk,  and,  what 
was  more,  I  caught  the  last  instant  of 
hi>  death-stroke,  for  as  his  swoop  ended 
there  drifted  from  him  downy  plumes 
that  Lrliminered  plainly  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, and  the  drooping  feet  of  the  fierce 
hunter  clutched  a  victim.  Next  instant 
I  sighted  another  object  below  him  fall- 


ing like  a  plummet.  It  swept  outward 
a  trifle,  then  with  a  giddy  plunge  it  shot 
right  into  the  willows,  and  as  it  reached 
them  there  burst  from  it  a  terrified 
"Teah!  Teah!" — a  blue  jay!  There 
had  been  two  of  them  high  in  air  going 
on  a  long  plains  journey,  and  this 
dreaded  hawk  had  come  upon  them. 

The  killer  circled  a  few  times,  pre- 
sumably to  give  his  victim  time  to  expire, 
and  moved  oft  landward ;  he  had  made 
his  strike  high  out  above  the  lake.  Then, 
as  a  hurrying  rush  of  ducks  passed  on 
the  other  side  of  me,  I  turned  from  the 
tragedy  and  momentarily  forgot  it. 
When  I  straightened  up  again  and  faced 
lakewards  it  was  to  see  my  hawk  strik- 
ing down  on  a  slant  right  in  front  of  me, 
not  thirty  feet  above  the  water — a  hand- 
some blue-gray  and  brown  fellow,  with 
his  burden  dangling  from  his  talons. 
My  gun  was  on  him  instantly,  but  as 
he  was  almost  out  of  range  and  heading 
directly  toward  Doc,  I  did  not  fire.  In- 
stead, I  found  myself  yelling  something 
of  which  the  substance  was  "Shoot! 
Shoot!     Shoot  him!     For  heaven's  sake 

shoot    that "    and    a    load    of    fours 

from  a  choked  barrel  tore  a  wicked 
swath  through  the  air.     But,  as  I  said 
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earlier,  my  comrade  had  a 
disordered  eye,  and  the  only 
visible  effect  of  his  broadside 
was  to  make  his  hawkship 
squirm,  stick  out  his  feet 
spasmodically — and  lose  his 
burden. 

He  turned  back  instantly 
and  swooped  for  it,  but  it 
had  fallen  in  the  reeds  and 
he  could  not  get  his  eye  on  it 
before  I  cut  the  air  to  pieces 
somewhere  around  him  with 
another  load  of  duck-shot. 
He  wriggled  again,  as  though 
mightily  annoyed,  but  imme- 
diately turned  again  for  his 
jay,  when  Doc  again  let  go 
This    time    some    of    the    shot 


DUCKS  WERE  CLUSTERED  IN  THE  LEE  OF  THE  BANK 


at  him. 
actually 

found  him,  for  a  wing  primary  was  shat- 
tered and  he  shed  a  feather,  so  he  hurried 
off  a  little.  Within  a  few  yards  he 
turned  back  again ;  but  this  time  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  the  sting  of  the 
shot  kept  it  changed,  though  every  mo- 
ment he  showed  an  inclination  to  take 
another  chance  and  face  us. 

All  which  shows,  among  other  things, 
something  of  the  heart  of  the  duck  hawk, 
the  chap  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  smaller 
sharp-shin  cousin,  destroys  more  small 
birds  than  all  the  hawks  combined.  And, 
what  is  the  worst  of  it,  he  beats  the  devil 
at  getting  away  with  his  deviltry,  just 
as  this  one  did,  and  the  other  hawks  have 
to  pay  the  price  of  his  crimes  with  their 
lives,  easy  victims  of  almost  every  man 
who  goes  abroad  with  a  gun. 

We  retrieved  the  jay  victim  from  the 
cover;  then  we  plucked  him  and  held  a 
post-mortem  examination.      Our  verdict 
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quickly  reached  was  that  he  had  died 
from  the  wounds  of  three  talons  that  had 
pierced  his  side  below  the  wing  and  been 
driven  almost  through  his  body.  The 
fourth  and  hind  claw  of  the  foot  that 
had  seized  him  seemed  to  have  merely 
held  him  against  the  others.  A?  a  rider 
and  recommendation  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  a  jury,  Doc  declared 
that  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  the 
last  word  in  hawk-making,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  shot  on  sight! 

Now  we  discovered  another  flight  of 
ducks.  Off  to  westward  the  horizon 
was  raining  them.  They  were  bursting 
out  of  the  dull  gray  sky  in  scores  and 
hundreds,  all  hurrying  toward  the  lake 
and  spilling  down  in  the  westerly  bays. 
They  arrived  high,  which  betokened  that 
they  came  from  a  distance,  and  it  was 
a  good,  satisfying  sight  to  see  them  drop- 
ping down  with  broad  circles  as  they 
decoyed  to  others  on  the  water.  Out  of 
it  we  read  immediately  that  an  unusually 
large  flight  of  mallards  had 
arrived  from  the  North — 
thanks  to  recent  inclement 
weather  —  and  now  were 
stubble-feeding — that  is,  grat- 
ifying their  love  of  fat  living 
by  feasting  out  on  the  shock- 
dotted  fields  somewhere  to 
the  southwestward. 

Having  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  our  goose  was 
cooked,  even  done  to  a  crisp, 
in  this  spot,  we  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  move,  and  soon 
set  off  for  the  western  shore 
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toward  the  spot  that  for  the  time  seemed 
to  be  the  storm  center  of  duck  doings. 
As  we  skirted  the  shore  we  routed  large 
numbers  of  birds  both  from  the  water 
and  the  sandy  points,  and  soon  we  ap- 
proached the  three  white  swans  that  since 
sunrise  had  been  looming  up  so  grandly 
yet  mysteriously  in  the  distance. 

Two  snow-white  adults  and  a  gray 
youngster — magnificent  birds! — stood  in 
the  shallows  close  in  against  the  shore, 
and,  as  we  approached,  turned  lakewards 
and  swam  across  our  course.  They  were 
not  greatly  frightened  and  allowed  us  to 
get  almost  within  kodak  range  before 
they  took  wing,  slowly,  gracefully.  They 
flew  a  short  distance  and  then  alighted 
again,  but  it  was  far  enough  for  us  to 
learn  from  a  close-range  study  that  mag- 
nificent as  are  these  snowy  graces  while 
on  the  water,  they  are  even  more  so 
while  in  the  air. 

By  and  by  we  reached  a  point  jutting 
out  from  the  shore-line — a  spot  well 
known  to  us  from  earlier  associations — 
find  here  we  drove  the  canoe  into  the 
rushes  and  again  prepared  for  action. 
Vow  the  tables  were  turned,  for  as  the 
birds  spun  along  low  over  the  water, 
many  of  them   passed   within   shot,   and 
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after  I  had  stuffed  my  photographic 
dark-cloth,  also  my  shooting-cap,  a  pair 
of  extra  socks,  and  a  few  other  things 
into  the  right  shoulder  of  my  coat,  my 
shooting  eye  returned  and  I  actually  hit 
two  ducks  in  succession.  Also,  after 
scraping  the  mote  from  Doc's  inflamed 
optic — the  irritant  really  proved  to  be  a 
bit  of  wheat  chaff,  but  I  have  the  suf- 
ferer's word  for  it  that  it  felt  as  big  as 
a  scuttle  of  coal  clinkers— he,  too,  got 
his  proper  angle  again,  and  soon  we  were 
wondering  how  formerly  we  had  missed 
them. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  lunched  in  the 
canoe  while  a  dozen  flocks  of  geese  nois- 
ily straggled  back  overhead  to  the  water, 
and  at  each  new  racket  I  surreptitiously 
watched  a  wistful  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
my  comrade — a  light  that  I  knew  was 
not  occasioned  bv  things  pertaining  to 
the  grub-box.  When  the  limit  of  my 
containing  capacity  had  been  reached  and 
T  stepped  out  on  the  shore  to  gratify  my 
lazv  streak  bv  rolling  in  the  sun,  he  said: 

"How  manv  ducks  do  you  suppose  are 
in  this  canoe?" 

"Oh— fifteen." 

"Well,  go  up  four,  and,  though  the 
law    of    the    land    says    that    there    are 
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twenty-one  more  coming  to  us  to-day,  I 
think  we  have  enough.  How  would  you 
like  to  go  after  those  geese?" 

I  had  been  waiting  for  it,  and  five 
minutes  later  we  dragged  our  craft  out 
of  the  rushes  and  headed  straight  across 
the  five-mile  expanse  for  camp.  It  was 
half-past  one  o'clock  when  we  drew  into 
the  landing. 

I  always  believe  and  maintain  that 
canoeing  is  the  hungriest  job,  barring 
one,  that  exists  under  the  sun.  The  other 
one  is  rowing.  Both  of  them  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  and  obtain  all  the  desired 
things  claimed  for  the  most  patented 
patent-medicine  appetizer  on  the  market. 
So  now  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  boil 
the  kettle  while  Doc  attended  the  horses 
and  packed  the  democrat  in  preparation 
for  our  new  expedition. 

We  wasted  no  time  along  the  round- 
about road,  and  by  four  o'clock  we 
turned  the  end  of  the  sand-hills  west  of 
the  lake  and  pulled  up  on  the  half-worn 
trail  to  take  a  survey  of  the  wide  flat  of 
hay-meadows  and  grain-fields.  Hello! 
Game  already.  From  close  at  hand 
three  sand-hill  cranes  sprang  into  the  air 
with  a  disgruntled  complaint  and  flapped 
off  to  the  westward.  They  rose  from  a 
hollow  at  the  edge  of  a  little  field  of 
standing  oats,  and  they  had  evidently 
been  feeding  upon  the  uncut  grain.  How 
typical  was  this  spot  of  the  usual  haunts 
of  these  wary  fellows!  They  went 
hidden  away  from  sight;  the  nearest 
house  was  two  miles  distant;  food  was 
all  around  them,  and  in  a  little  hollow 
in  the  nearby  meadow  was  a  slough  to 
provide  liquid  refreshment  and  a  safe 
night-roost. 

While  I  was  watching  the  vanishing 
three,  Doc  got  the  glasses  on  another 
party  of  four  feeding  at  a  little  distance. 
Now,  a  sand-hill  chap  is  about  as  good 
in  the  oven  as  a  goose,  and  there  is 
usually  a  deal  more  of  him;  so  Doc  took 
his  gun  and  slipped  off  behind  the  ridge, 
while  I  drove  along  and  presently  circled 
in  toward  the  quarry  in  an  attempt  to 
drive  them  over  him.  But  they  were  not 
going  to  be  outwitted  by  that  old  trick, 
and  they  made  off  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion— that  is,  wrong  for  Doc. 

At  five  o'clock  the  duck  flight  hied  to 
the  stubble — a  sight  that  is  prime  for  any 


man,  an  event  to  a  bird  student,  a  glad, 
nerve-stirring  thing  for  a  sportsman. 
Out  of  the  sky  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake  they  came  into  eye-shot  in  hazy  lines 
that  grew  and  grew  in  length — the  mal- 
lards always  fly  abreast  in  orderly  ranks 
— till  they  passed  overhead,  their  musical 
wings  all  a-whiffle  with  the  tune  that  is 
sung  by  no  other  ducks.  We  sat  and 
watched  them  go,  for  we  had  other  fish 
to  fry,  and  before  long  the  circling  little 
mists  of  duck-dots  were  moving  about 
over  a  dozen  fields. 

Ducks  Lead  the  Geese  Astray 

Next  came  the  merry  lines  of  tittering 
geese,  that  followed  the  same  course,  also 
the  same  tactics,  as  the  ducks  and  feed  in 
a  dozen  different  fields.  At  sundown  we 
were  still  sitting  in  the  democrat,  and 
we  had  located  the  feeding-ground  of 
only  two  small  goose  flocks.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it  in  our  minds:  the 
ducks  had  led  the  geese  astray  from  their 
usual  habits.  There  was  one  flock  of 
laughers  feeding  close  at  hand,  a  dozen 
more  flocks  of  the  same,  somewhere  per- 
haps within  ten  miles  of  us,  a  regiment 
of  Canadas  in  a  field  not  far  southward, 
and  hundreds  of  mallards  within  reach 
on  several  well-established  grounds.  So 
we  held  a  final  council.  The  Canadas 
we  ruled  out — we  never  shoot  those 
chaps  except  when  we  can't  help  it — the 
one  flock  of  laughers  seemed  to  promise 
poor  picking;  so  we  decided  to  return  in 
the  morning  to  a  duck  ground,  and  now 
set  out  to  camp.  We  had  our  site  al- 
ready chosen — a  fine  haystack  on  a  dry 
meadow  below  the  hills. 

When  the  democrat  had  been  unloaded 
and  the  horses  tended,  we  took  our  guns 
and  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  sloughs 
flanking  the  lake  close  to  where  we  had 
shot  in  the  forenoon.  Neither  of  us,  I 
think,  had  a  clear  notion  of  what  we 
were  going  for,  but  just  to  be  abroad  on 
such  an  evening  was  sufficient  in  itself. 

The  world  was  getting  gray  when  we 
neared  our  destination  and  cut  across  the 
corner  of  a  blown  sand-flat,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slough.  Then  we  came  out 
upon  a  low  point  and  paused  for  a  survey 
of  the  marsh  and  prairie  below  us,  and 
instantly  there  echoed  a  rolling  "Garr- 
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00-00 !"  followed  by  another  and  another, 
to  be  picked  up  by  what  seemed  a  hun- 
dred throats — a  clamor  that  floated  off 
over  the  silent  plains  for  miles.  Out  in 
front  of  us  on  the  prairie  stood  a  congre- 
gation of  cranes — dozens  of  them! — and 
with  their  customary  keenness  they  had 
sighted  us  and  divined  our  purpose  in- 
stantly. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  for  the 
cameras,  and  we  knew  of  no  way  to 
reach  with  our  guns.  We  were  out- 
maneuvered  again  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it;  so,  after  watching  the  little  army 
a  while,  we  went  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  slough.  Then  suddenly  the  cranes 
broke  out  in  a  great  hurrah  and  took 
wing.  They  were  coming,  and  almost 
directly  at  us!  Instantly  we  snuggled 
down  in  the  grass,  dead  men,  hidden  by 
our  khaki  shooting-togs,  and  listened  to 
the  approaching  racket.  In  a  long,  steady 
line — I  judged  that  there  were  two  hun- 
dred of  them — they  swung  up  low 
straight  for  the  center  of  the  slough,  and 
for  the  space  of  several  minutes  I  think 
my  respiratory  system  suspended  opera- 
tions. 

I  expected  that  they  would  drop  into 
the  water,  for  we  were  out  of  their  line, 
but  they  passed  right  over  it — a  sym- 
phony of  discord,  a  glorious  row — and 
kept  on  to  the  westward.  Then  I  called. 
I  took  their  key  and  hu-roo-oo-ed  till  I 
hurt  my  larynx;  and  next  moment  that 
grand  line  swung  to  the  left  and  circled 
back  fairly  at  us.  It  was  almost  unbe- 
lievable, and  as  I  lay  there  watching 
them  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  began 
to  wonder  if  it  was  all  real — for  it  was 
an  unearthly  din,  a  chorus  of  the  damned 
from  the  lower  world  echoing  through 
the  vibrant  stillness  of  the  evening. 

Then  into  my  other  ear  came  a  second 
croaking  racket,  and  there  on  the  oppo- 
site side  was  a  7-shaped  string  of  fifty 
more  coming  at  us  close.  Oh,  it  was  a 
clamor  and  approach  to  set  every  nerve 
a-tingle  and  every  hunting  instinct  trem- 
bling with  racking  suspense!  But  next 
moment  the  point  of  the  7  was  almost 
directly  overhead,  and  I  was  up,  shoot- 
ing with  the  fierce  lust  and  instinctive 
precision  of  a  cave-man;  and  after  our 
shots  rang  out  the  point  of  the  wedge 
was    gone    and    two    great    birds   slanted 


down  in  the  rushes.  Then,  as  the  wild 
chorus  was  echoing  more  faintly  from 
the  westerly  distance,  we  realized  what 
we  had  done;  for  one  of  our  birds  was 
in  the  rushes  and  there  was  but  one 
chance  in  five  hundred  that  we  could  find 
him  there. 

Remorse  and  an  Early  Aivakening 

As  we  set  out  through  the  hills  I  felt 
that  I  had  done  something  that  I  wished 
could  be  undone.  I  could  not  help  try- 
ing to  picture  what  would  have  happened 
had  we  been  able  to  throttle  our  red  de- 
sires and  let  those  great  birds  come  in 
as  they  intended.  For  intense  and  keen 
as  was  our  barbaric  enjoyment  of  it  all, 
I  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  have 
been  even  more  exciting,  nor  help  feeling 
that  we  would  have  gone  homeward 
with  easier  consciences.  We  had  come 
to  shoot,  it  is  true;  but  a  small  part  of 
shooting  is  in  the  bombardment. 

It  was  dark  when  we  returned  to  the 
stack.  Then,  while  Doc  made  the  horses 
comfortable,  I  made  the  bed,  and  we 
turned  in  immediately. 

We  arose  early  and  hurriedly,  for 
some  time  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  gray  mare  tied  at  the  fore 
wheel  started  in  to  kick  daylight  into  the 
bay  mare  at  the  hind  wheel,  and  the  un- 
willing recipient  swirled  around  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  halter-shank — and  we 
awoke  three  in  a  bed.  An  unpleasant 
awakening  that,  and  there  burst  out  of 
those  blankets  a  two-man-power  yell  that 
rolled  far  across  the  silent  plains,  and  I 
fancy  that  when  it  reached  the  lake  it 
must  have  brought  the  head  of  every 
sleeping  goose  from  below  his  wing  with 
a  jerk.  As  any  further  attempt  at  slum- 
ber would  have  been  dangerous  from 
more  standpoints  than  that  of  over- 
sleeping, we  hitched  the  team  and  set  off 
to  the  mallard  ground. 

But  we  soon  learned  that  old  Green- 
head  was  not  playing  fair.  As  we  were 
driving  to  our  destination  the  sound  of 
wings  came  down  to  us,  and  all  we  could 
do  was  to  strain  our  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness and  imagine  the  hurrying,  whizzing 
flocks  speeding  by  unseen.  By  the  time 
we  were  snug  in  our  shock-blinds  and  it 
was  light  enough  to  shoot  we  felt  that 
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the  outward  procession  had  passed.  It 
was  plain  that  we  were  bitten — and 
badly.  But  two  tardy  flocks  of  all  that 
throng  remained.  From  each  of  these 
Doc  cut  down  a  bird.  Strangely  enough 
the  last  flock  to  come  were  shovellers, 
doubtless  fooled  by  the  mallards  into 
thinking  that  their  neighbors  were  flight- 
ing to  another  body  of  water.  Then 
came  a  flock  of  tittering  geese,  and  as  I 
could  not  laugh  with  them,  I  gabbled 
like  a  feeding  mallard  to  them,  and  when 
they  turned  in  to  take  a  look  at  their 
supposed  cousins,  my  comrade  got  in  his 
work  again  on  two  fine  speckled  beauties. 

That  was  the  extent  of  our  shootable 
excitement.  For  a  time  we  sat  in  the 
shocks  and  watched  the  waking  up  of 
the  plains  world;  then  we  returned  to 
the  team.  As  we  drove  off  toward  the 
ranch  the  ducks  began  to  return  lake- 
wards — they  are  very  quick  feeders — and 
soon  it  became  plain  that  there  had  been 
a  heavy  outward  flight  and  that  we  had 
missed  it  all.  But  we  had  other  work 
in  hand,  and,  entering  the  ranch  gate,  we 
turned  down  toward  the  sloughs.  When 
we  reached  the  point  of  the  hills,  we  un- 
hitched and  then  went  down  to  the 
slough  to  try  to  find  our  other  crane 
victim. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
rushes  we  came  upon  him.  Crouching 
in  the  grass  was  a  blue-gray  shape,  and 
when  we  drew  near  it  rose.  It  was  the 
point  of  the  wedge,  and  he  stood  up  al- 
most shoulder-high,  a  giant  leader  of  his 
great  kind.  He  stood  unsteadily  and  his 
breast  was  clotted  red,  but  his  clear 
amber  eye  was  bright  with  defiance  and 
he  hissed  a  hollow  challenge  and  ga- 
rooed  a  tremendous  vibrant  call  that 
seemed  to  roll  out  for  miles  and  denounce 
us  to  heaven  as  his  murderers.  Schooled 
in  the  world  of  the  wild,  where  quarter 
is  not  asked  nor  given,  he,  though  but  a 
cripple  now,  stood  up  to  battle  and  met 
his  end  as  befitted  a  leader  of  his  blood 
and  breeding,  and  though  we  killed  him 
in  the  quickest  way  we  knew,  I,  at  least, 
went  away  feeling  that  I  was  a  red- 
handed  thing  at  liberty  compared  with 
which  the  duck  hawk  of  yesterday  was 
a  gentleman! 

There  were  but  two  courses  open  to 
us  now :  go  home,  or  shoot  at  the  sloughs 


for  a  time  before  going;  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  we  decided  to  do  the  latter. 
There  was  some  reason  for  our  choice. 
A  rough  day  was  in  prospect,  and  al- 
ready clouds  were  scudding  overhead, 
driven  by  a  rising  northwester  that  was 
moaning  steadily  in  the  scrubby  woods 
behind  us.  So  we  went  out  on  the  flat 
to  where  a  line  of  half-dried  sloughs 
formed  a  long  chain  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion. At  the  edge  of  a  little  pond  filled 
by  the  recent  rains  we  snuggled  down  in 
the  warm  rushes  and  waited  the  coming 
of  Web-foot. 

A   Good  Duck  Day 

Very  soon  we  saw  that  it  was  going 
to  be  a  duck  day — a  rare  one  at  that. 
We  had  come  to  the  turn  in  the  lane ; 
we  had  out-maneuvered  them  and  held 
the  key  to  the  entire  flight.  Back  from 
the  fields  they  came,  several  thousand 
strong,  and  settled  on  the  lake,  but  the 
wind-lashed  water  soon  routed  them  and 
they  came  over  the  lake  shore  and  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  sloughs  and  dropped 
down  here  and  there  along  the  route. 
We  were  in  that  line.  Spoonbills,  pin- 
tails, gad  walls,  mallards,  teal — on  they 
came  in  singles,  doubles,  trios,  quartets, 
and  flock  after  flock.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  times  when  a  combination  of 
circumstances  tend  toward  the  downfall 
of  the  birds,  and  we  realized  that  were 
we  to  shoot  at  every  chance  at  legitimate 
game,  it  would  be  to  overstep  that  line 
— usually  so  hazy  and  indefinite — be- 
tween sport  and  butchery.  The  game 
progressed   about  as   follows: 

"Mark!  Nice  bunch  from  the  south- 
east."    We  kept  watch  one  at  a  time. 

"What  are  they?" 

"Spoonbills — blame  it!" 

"Let  those  shovel-faced  things  go 
piking!" 

"Mark!     Fine  string  coming!" 

"What  kind?" 

"Pintails.      Get  ready."      Bang-bang! 

"Mark!     More  coming." 

"What  now?" 

"Pintails  again — hang  'em!" 

"Any  drakes?" 

"Two — ready!"     Bang-bang! 

"Mark!     Big  flock  of  pintails." 

"I'm  not  going  to  fire  at  another  of 
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those  sons  of  poverty!  Shoo!  Wow! 
but  I  scared  them!" 

"Mark!     Still  they  come." 

"Anything  shootable?" 

"Mallards — a  good  flock — ready!" 
Bang-bang! 

"Mark!     More  mallards." 

"Any  greenheads?" 

"No." 

"Let  them  go." 

Final  stage: 

"Mark!    Two  more  mallards." 

"Drakes?" 

"Yes." 

"Fat  ones?" 

"They  look  good.  Take  the  left-hand 
one."     Bang-bang!     Plup-flup! 

Once  the  story  changed  suddenly  and 
it  ran: 

"Mark!  East — geese!"  And  there, 
sidling  in  the  boisterous  wind,  was  an 
undulating  line  of  speckle-breasts  that 
soon  came  cackling  along  noisily  and 
crossed  the  end  of  our  pond  almost  in 
good  range,  and  when  we  tried  a  shot 
each,  one  bird  swept  downward  and  fell 
upon  the  prairie. 

But  though  we  spread  our  shots  as 
much  as  possible — on  the  same  principle 
that  sometimes  induces  a  small  boy  to 
prolong  the  obsequies  of  a  lollypop  over 
half  a  day — and  though  we  fired  at  what 
we  thought  were  the  juciest,  plumpest  of 
greenheads  in  the  passing  mallard  clans, 
by  noon  we  had  all  the  birds  that  we 
wished,  so  set  off  to  the  lake  shore. 

Then  we  varied  it.  Two  mallards 
dropped  down  in  the  rushes  nearby,  so  I 
set  Doc  to  stalk  the  ducks  while  I  came 
behind  and  stalked  both  Doc  and  the 
ducks.  It  certainly  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult shot  of  the  day — for  me.  When  the 
birds  rose,  the  gunman  downed  his  victim 
neatly,  but  I  waited  so  long  to  get  the 
crumpled  bird  falling  that  in  the  result- 
ing picture  the  shooter's  gun  seems  a  yard 
out  of  line. 

When  we  neared  the  shore  we  got 
down  on  fours  and  stole  into  the  snow- 
berry  patches  and  peered  out  upon  the 
lake.  A  goodly  number  of  ducks  were 
clustered  in  the  lee  of  the  bank;  a  few 
geese  were  bobbing  warily  out  a  distance 
beyond  them ;  while  a  little  apart  our 
three  swans  were  feeding  in  the  shallows 
— a  very  foolish  thing  for  them  to  do, 


as  we  might  have  stolen  upon  them  and 
perhaps  annihilated  the  trio.  But  there 
is  no  place  in  our  philosophy  and  scheme 
of  things  for  one  of  these  beautiful  crea- 
tures dead,  so  we  turned  away  and 
started  for  the  democrat. 

On  our  way  we  nad  more  variety.  We 
spied  a  badger  bouncing  about  in  the 
grass,  presumably  chasing  crickets  or 
mice,  or  perhaps  just  keeping  himself 
warm,  and  I  set  down  my  load  and 
sprinted  for  him.  Cruel  and  unnecessary 
blood  lust?  Perhaps.  I  will  admit  that 
a  badger  has  a  few  friends,  chiefly  distant 
acquaintances ;  but  the  people  who  really 
love  him  must  be  the  naturalists  who 
have  studied  the  contents  of  his  stomach, 
rather  than  the  owner  of  it. 

In  his  homeland  he  assuredly  has  no 
honor.  Everyone  who  has  at  any  time 
run  a  bicycle,  motorcycle,  auto,  or  even 
buckboard  on  prairie  trails  has  broken 
commandments  on  account  of  him.  The 
autoist  sits  up  at  night  to  curse  him. 
Even  the  farmers  say  that  they  prefer  the 
gophers  to  his  excavations  in  pursuit  of 
them,    and    they    curse    the    excavator. 

I  have  often  since  wondered  where 
that  short-legged,  flat-bellied  digger  of 
holes  learned  to  run.  He  must  have  been 
a  Marathoner  among  his  tribe.  I  started 
under  a  seventy-five-yard  handicap,  but 
at  my  first  dash  I  crossed  a  hollow  where 
some  dead  rushes  played  me  false,  and 
for  a  time  I  rolled  end  over  end,  while 
somebody  laughed — I  think  it  was  Doc. 
But  I  got  under  way  again,  and  with  my 
comrade's  unseemly  row  dying  out  be- 
hind I  pursued  that  bobbing  thing. 

Forty  yards  at  length  I  figured  it,  and 
still  gaining;  but  now  my  wind  was  gone 
and  the  varmint's  stub  tail  was  still  stiff 
in  defiance  as  he  bobbed  and  bobbed  and 
slacked  not  a  whit.  Now  I  was  losing, 
and  I  jammed  down  my  left  foot,  aimed, 
and  let  fly.  Some  of  those  fours  landed 
in  his  trousers  while  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  parabolic  curve,  and  I  think  he 
turned  around  in  mid-air.  He  was  the 
maddest  thing  in  the  county.  He  came 
right  back  to  meet  me,  and  about  the 
time  I  was  trying  to  figure  which  of  my 
calves  he  would  get  first  I  got  another 
shell  in  my  gun.  It  was  over  quickly, 
but  somehow  then  I  wished  that  such  a 
worthy  foeman  could  have  escaped. 


THE  SPORT  OF  CAVE  HUNTING 

By  HORACE  KEPHART 

Where  Caverns  May  Be  Found  and  Hoiv  They  May  Be  Explored 

in  Safety  and  Comfort 


O  those  who  love  the  tang 
of  adventure  in  strange 
and  untrodden  places  there 
is  no  experience,  now- 
adays, that  compares  with 
opening  up  and  exploring 
caverns.  To  find  a  mountain  that  has 
never  been  ascended,  or  a  region  on 
earth's,  surface  that  has  never  been 
mapped,  one  must  make  long  journeys 
and  spend  a  fortune.  Caves  may  be 
found  underfoot  wherever  there  are 
thick  beds  of  permeable  limestone  with 
sink-holes  on  the  surface,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  subterranean  water-courses. 
The  descent  calls  for  no  costly  equip- 
ment. It  may  be  made  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  trip  will  take  only  a 
day  or  two.  And  cave  exploration  is  a 
sport  that  yields  quick  results:  the  mo- 
ment you  get  underground  you  are  face 
to  face  with  the  unknown. 

Yes:  there  may  be  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  but  under  the  earth  nearly 
everything  is  new.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  per  cent  of  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages in  our  limestone  regions  have  been 
explored.  In  Kentucky  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Shaler,  there  are  at 
least  100,000  miles  of  caverns  that  have 
not  filled  up.  A  similar  honeycombed 
formation  extends  over  large  parts  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee.  Superb  caverns  have  been 
found  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 
Very  few,  even  of  our  best-known  caves, 
have  yet  been  completely  explored. 
There  are  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands, that  no  man  has  ever  entered. 
They  are  sealed  or  masked  from  our  ob- 
servation, and  yet  have  left  marks  by 
which  their  existence  can  be  proved. 


The  surface  indications  of  a  cavern- 
ous region  are  easy  to  read.  Take  the 
Ozark  Plateau,  for  example.  Anyone 
traveling  cross-country  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  toward  Arkansas  will  notice 
that  the  surface  rock  mostly  is  limestone 
and  that  it  is  commonly  porous  or  fis- 
sured, being  easily  ''eaten"  by  the  ele- 
ments. Often  he  will  observe  what  ge- 
ologists call  vermicular  limestone,  full  of 
little  holes  like  those  that  earthworms 
bore  in  the  soil,  or  like  what  "sawyers" 
bore  in  pine  timber.  He  will  cross  some 
fine  rivers,  generally  very  clear,  but  will 
marvel  at  the  almost  total  absence  of 
brooks  and  spring  branches:  this  even  in 
a  country  that  is  distinctly  mountainous. 

In  summer  one  may  travel  sometimes 
for  a  day  in  the  Ozarks  without  finding 
running  water.  He  may  come  to  the 
perfectly  dry  bed  of  a  water-course  that 
evidently  drains  a  considerable  territory, 
and  his  driver  will  tell  him  that  this 
"dry  fork"  carries  surface  water  only  for 
a  short  time  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The 
real  drainage  stream  flows  underground. 

When  a  spring  is  met  in  this  region  it 
is  likely  to  be  a  large  one.  A  typical 
"big  spring"  boils  out  of  a  hillside  and 
fills  a  crater-like  basin  sixty  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  surface  is  blue  as 
indigo.  The  water  is  so  clear  that,  by 
immersing  your  face,  you  can  see  the 
white  bottom  forty  or  fifty  feet  below. 
The  outlet  is  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
mill,  and  forms  at  once  a  creek  navi- 
gable by  canoes.  Such  are  the  St.  James 
Spring  on  the  Meramec,  the  Round 
or  Blue  Spring  on  the  Current  River, 
Bryce's  Spring  on  the  Niangua,  and 
Mammoth  Spring  near  the  Missouri- 
Arkansas   line. 

On  wide  plateaus,  where  the  drain- 
age is  not  abrupt,  our  traveler  will  see 
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numerous  funnel-shaped  depressions  in 
the  fields,  into  which  surface  water  either 
disappears  quickly  after  a  rain,  or  col- 
lects in  ponds,  according  to  whether  the 
vent  of  the  "sink-hole"  is  open  or  has 
been  closed.  Often  one  comes  to  a  place 
where  the  fields  are  fairly  pock-marked 
with  such  holes. 

All  this  tells  a  plain  story.  There  are 
few  small  springs  and  brooks  because 
the  surface  rock  is  so  porous  or  fissured 
that  rain  almost  immediately  seeps 
through  it  to  underground  channels. 
The  sink-holes  are  simply  old  cavern 
chambers  with  the  roofs  fallen  in.  Gen- 
erally there  are  deeper  chambers  or  gal- 
leries below  them,  into  which  the  drain- 
age flows  if  the  sieve  or  tube  in  the  fun- 
nel's neck  has  not  been  closed  by  acci- 
dent or  design.  The  great  springs  are 
outlets  of  subterranean  rivers. 

Where   They  Are  Found 

Whenever  the  underground  waters 
have  eroded  a  channel  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  which  drained  the  original  gal- 
lery the  latter  is  left  dry  and  forms  an 
extensive  cavern  that  can  be  opened  for 
exploration.  This  is  provided  that  the 
old  passages  have  not  filled  up  again  by 
a  process  that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Some  of  the  caverns  already  known  in 
the  Ozarks  are  of  noble  dimensions. 
The  Marble  Cave,  forty  miles  from 
Marionville,  Mo.,  has  been  traversed 
for  many  miles,  and  to  a  depth  of  400 
feet  below  the  surface.  One  of  its  vault- 
ed chambers  is  350  feet  long,  125  feet 
wide,  and  195  feet  high,  by  actual  meas- 
urement. Three  miles  away  is  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Fairy  Cave,  which  is 
entered  through  a  sink-hole  100  feet 
deep.  There  are  said  to  be  over  a  hun- 
dred known  caves  in  Stone  County  alone. 

Crossing  the  Mississippi  into  southern 
Illinois,  we  find  a  cavernous  limestone 
belt  in  comparatively  level  country. 
Near  Burksville  is  a  cavern  that  is  said 
to  have  been  explored  fourteen  miles  one 
way  and  six  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, without  finding  either  end.  It  has 
a  lake,  and  a  river  in  which  there  are 
blind  fish. 

Southern  Indiana  has  scores  of  caves 
that  contain  eyeless  fish  and  crustaceans, 


beds  of  niter,  epsom  salts,  great  depos- 
its of  alabaster,  and  Indian  relics.  In 
the  Wyandot  Cave  is  a  domed  chamber 
1,000  feet  in  circumference  and  185  feet 
high,  from  the  floor  of  which  rises  a 
pyramid  to  within  50  feet  of  the  roof. 
In  another  vast  hall  is  a  symmetrical  pil- 
lar 40  feet  high  and  75  feet  in  periphery, 
rising  from  a  base  that  is  300  feet 
around,  the  whole  mass  being  solid,  ho- 
mogeneous alabaster  as  white   as  snow. 

The  finest  cavern  district  in  the  world 
is  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Green 
River,  in  Kentucky.  Here  the  lime- 
stones have  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet,  and  hence  are  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  stupendous  caverns. 
Edmonston  County  by  itself  has  some 
five  hundred  caves,  one  of  which,  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  is  certainly  the  largest 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  globe. 
Within  a  section  of  about  ten  square 
miles,  and  a  thickness  of  300  feet,  where 
this  gigantic  cavern  is  centered,  there 
are  probably  more  than  200  miles  of  gal- 
leries large  enough  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  man.  The  "Long  Route"  for 
visitors  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which 
is  mostly  quite  smooth  and  easy,  takes 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  steady  walking  at 
an  average  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
One  of  the  domes  is  300  feet  high.  The 
Mammoth  Dome  is  about  400  feet  in 
length,  150  feet  in  width,  and  from  80 
to  250  feet  high,  according  to  position. 

The  cave  district  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  in  Virginia,  differs  from  those 
hitherto  mentioned  in  that  the  rock,  in- 
stead of  lying  in  horizontal  strata,  is 
folded  and  uptilted.  This  peculiarity 
limits  the  Virginia  caverns  to  moderate 
dimensions,  but  affords  extraordinary 
bases  for  the  growth  of  alabaster  "cas- 
cades" and  other  fantastic  formations  of 
dripstone.  Here  are  the  far-famed 
Caves  of  Luray,  which  contain  the  most 
weird  and  beautiful  grottoes  in  the 
known  world. 

No  one  should  try  to  explore  a  cavern 
until  he  has  learned  how  these  under- 
ground passages  are  formed.  To  go  ig- 
norantly  into  such  places  is  to  lose  most 
of  their  interesting  features  and  to  court 
disaster. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that 
our  caverns  have  been  caused  by  earth- 
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quakes  or  by  volcanic  forces.  An  earth- 
quake may  crack  great  crevices  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  as  at  New  Madrid, 
in  1811,  and  at  Charleston,  in  1886,  but 
these  are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length  and  depth.  It  never  forms 
vaulted  chambers  or  smoothly  rounded 
passages. 

More  numerous  are  the  rifts  and 
chasms  left  by  "faults"  in  the  rock  where 
strata  have  been  folded  in  the  slow 
shrinkage  of  mountain-building  and  then 
have  been  pulled  apart  by  a  subsidence. 
These,  too,  are  only  narrow  fissures,  and 
not  caves  at  all. 

A  volcano  may  form  a  sort  of  cave 


"bear  dens"  of  song  and  story,  but  true 
caverns  they  are  not. 

Along  the  sea-coast  are  many  inter- 
esting but  shallow  grottoes  that  have 
been  pounded  out  by  rocks  hurled  by  the. 
incoming  waves,  and  worn  into  curious 
forms  by  the  restless  waters  themselves. 
Neither  these  nor  any  of  the  preceding 
kinds  of  natural  excavations  or  fissures 
are  extensive  enough  to  rank  with  the 
caverns  that  abound  in  limestone  forma- 
tions throughout  the  earth. 

Vast  subterranean  passages  and  cham- 
bers are  formed  in  limestone  by  an 
agency  far  gentler  than  any  of  those 
mentioned  above. 


^^TOgs^*^  9  ^^$^773^^^ 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  CAVERN 


AB.  Upper   Gallery    (ancient). 
CD.  Lower  Gallery   (modern). 
A.  Old  Mouth  of  Cavern. 
C.  Present  Mouth  of  Cavern. 


gg.  Sink-holes, 
h.  Stream, 
fff.  Limestone, 
eee.  Hard  Rock. 


with  its  lava  when  the  fluid  mass  under- 
neath flows  away  and  leaves  an  arch  of 
its  hardened  crust  in  place.  Such  ac- 
tion is  never  found  save  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries. 

Hot  springs  or  geysers  bore  channels 
of  escape  from  their  deep  reservoirs  to 
the  surface.  Where  the  rock  is  soluble 
they  may  eat  out  large  chambers,  but 
they  do  not  excavate  lateral  galleries. 

There  is  a  class  of  horizontal  caves 
in  the  faces  of  cliffs,  very  common  in  the 
Appalachians  and  in  the  Southwest,  that 
are  called  "rock  houses."  These  always 
are  shallow  enough  to  admit  daylight 
throughout  their  interiors,  and  they  are 
dry.  Their  origin  is  evident.  Where 
an  exposed  stratum  of  very  soft  rock  un- 
derlies one  of  hard  and  impervious  ma- 
terial, on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  soft  stone 
absorbs  water,  and  when  this  freezes 
it  is  cracked  off  and  disintegrated. 
The  debris  is  whirled  around  by  the 
winds  and  helps  to  grind  out  a  "room" 
under  the  hard  ledge  that  projects  like 
a  porch  roof  overhead.  Such  places  of- 
ten are  used  for  shelter  by  man  and 
beast.     They  are  the  "robber  caves"  and 


First,  there  must  have  been  at  some 
time  a  deciduous  forest,  shedding,  each 
autumn,  a  thick  layer  of  leaves.  Upon 
these  leaves  the  rains  fall,  and  their  wa- 
ters absorb  fom  the  decaying  vegetation 
charges  of  carbonic  acid  (the  same  gas 
that  is  used  in  soda  fountains).  This 
acidulated  water,  seeping  into  crevices 
in  the  limestone,  dissolves  out  much  of 
the  lime  and  leaves  only  a  shell  of  the 
original  rock.  Thus  the  cracks  in  the 
surface  gradually  widen  and  deepen. 

When  the  rainwater  reaches  an  un- 
derlying bed  of  sandstone,  or  of  some 
other  rock  that  is  not  easily  dissolved 
by  carbonic  acid,  its  downward  course  is 
stayed.  Then,  under  pressure  from 
above,  it  begins  eating  and  cutting  a 
more  or  less  horizontal  course  along  the 
underground  drainage  plane.  This  mi- 
ning process  is  hastened  by  erosion. 
Whenever  there  is  a  crack  or  fault  large 
enough  to  admit  a1  considerable  rill  of 
water,  sand  and  gravel  are  carried  be- 
low, which,  being  whirled  about  in  a 
vortex,  rapidly  cut  the  walls  of  the  cave 
bed.  Nodules  of  flint,  washed  out  from 
the  honeycombed  rock  above,  lend  pow- 
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erful  aid  to  this  grinding  and  drilling 
process.  Thus  in  time  a  large  chamber 
is  excavated  below  the  main  fissure  and 
an  underground  river  finds  its  channel  to 
some  exit  which  may  be  miles  away. 

When  a  cave  chamber  forms  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  its  arch  or  vault 
may  gradually  weaken  until  it  can  no 
longer  sustain  the  weight  overhead.  It 
collapses,  leaving  a  pit  strewn  with  rub- 
bish that  was  formerly  the  dome  of  the 
cave.  Slowly  some  of  this  rubbish  is 
pulverized  and  washed  away.  The  edge 
of  the  pit  wears  smooth  and  sloping  sides 
are  formed,  tapering  downward  to  a 
common  center.  The  result  finally  is  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity  in  the  earth  that  we 
call  a  sink-hole. 

Wild   Guesses  at  Depth 

In  some  districts,  as  in  the  cavernous 
region  of  Kentucky,  these  sink-holes, 
varying  greatly  in  size,  may  average  a 
hundred  to  the  square  mile.  Occasion- 
ally one  will  be  found  that  covers  sev- 
eral acres  and  descends  gradually  to  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet  at  its  throat. 
The  distance  thence  downward  through 
a  pit  or  dome  to  the  floor  below  is  usual- 
ly not  great,  but  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceeds a  hundred,  or  even  two  hundred, 
feet.  The  Devil's  Hole,  near  Ford- 
land,  Mo.,  is  so  deep  that  when  large 
logs  are  tumbled  into  it  they  are  never 
heard  to  strike  bottom;  but  I  have  not 
learned  of  any  trustworthy  measuring 
having  been  done  at  this  place.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  famous  Rowan  Pit  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  has  been  descended 
vertically  six  hundred  feet  without  finding 
bottom.  How  true  this  may  be  I  do  not 
know.  Strange  errors  have  been  made  by 
earnest  and  sincere  men  in  "measuring" 
pits  and  caverns.  I  will  quote  a  remark- 
able example  from  Mr.  Hovey: 

"Eldon  Hole  ...  is  a  famous  pit  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  about  which  Hobbes 
wrote  in  Latin  and  Cotton  in  English.  The 
latter  thus  testifies  in  verse: 

"  'I  myself,  with  half  the  Peak  surrounded, 
Eight     hundred,     four     score     and     four- 
yards  have   sounded; 
And  though  of  these  four  score  returned 

back  wet, 
The  plummet  drew  and  found  no  bottom 
yetT 


"In  other  words,  the  poet's  measurement 
found  no  bottom  at  the  astounding  depth  of 
2,652  feet!  Probably  Mr.  Cotton  let  the  rope 
coil  on  the  bottom,  mistaking  the  weight  of 
it  for  that  of  the  plummet — a  mistake  actu- 
ally made  by  a  civil  engineer  in  Kentucky, 
who  reported  a  pit  to  be  300  feet  deep,  which 
afterwards  was  proved  to  be  but  90  feet. 
Concerning  the  Eldon  Hole,  it  is  further 
stated  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  hired  a  man 
to  descend,  who,  after  going  down  750  feet, 
was  drawn  up  a  raving  maniac,  and  died  in 
eight  days.  Very  likely  he  imitated  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  when  in  the  Spanish 
cave,  who  ensconced  himself  on  a  convenient 
sheif,  and  let  the  rope  dangle  as  far  as  it 
might  below,  while  he  dreamed  the  rest  of 
the  adventure.  At  all  events  when  Mr. 
Lloyd,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  took 
it  in  hand  to  sound  the  bottom  of  the  Eldon 
Hoi©,  he  found  it  at  the  exact  depth  of  186 
feet,  and  told  the  story  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society." 

When  the  roof  at  both  ends  of  a  cav- 
ern chamber  drops  in,  leaving  the  cen- 
tral arch  intact,  the  result  is  a  "natural 
bridge,"  such  as  the  noted  one  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Virginia,  the  lower  face 
of  which  is  160  feet,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face 215  feet  above  the  water  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Larger  ones  are  found  in  other 
localities. 

When  both  ends  of  a  cavern  gallery 
or  long  corridor  fall  in,  and  the  bridge 
thus  formed  is  very  wide,  we  have  a 
"natural  tunnel."  I  know  of  one  on  a 
fork  of  the  Current  River  in  Missouri, 
where  the  stream  pierces  a  mountain 
ridge.  Near  the  Clinch  River,  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  creek  flows  through  a  great  arch 
for  more  than  half  a  mile.  In  Mam- 
moth Cave  there  is  an  arcade  4,000  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high. 
If  both  ends  of  this  hall  should  fall  in 
there  would  be  another  of  these  natural 
tunnels. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  incredible  that 
such  vast  excavations  could  be  made  by 
chemical  action  and  erosion.  And  yet 
there  have  been  greater  ones  in  former 
caverns  that  kept  on  hollowing  out  the 
rock  until  their  roofs  could  no  longer 
stand  the  strain.  The  debris  then  being 
disintegrated  and  washed  away,  there  re- 
main no  traces  of  the  old  caverns  except 
ravines  or  valleys  that  originally  were 
arched  over  and  were  wholly  under- 
ground. The  part  that  minute  agencies 
and  gentle  but  persistent  forces  play  in 
building  up  and  reshaping  the  earth  is 
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illustrated  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  limestone  itself  is  derived 
from  the  remains  of  very  small 
animals  that  covered  the  floors 
of  the  ancient  seas. 

Caves  are  obliterated  by  other 
means  than  by  collapse.  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  very  process  that 
hollows  out  a  cavern  has  a 
tendency  to  fill  it  up  again. 
Everyone  who  has  visited  a 
limestone  cave  of  any  conse- 
quence has  noticed  the  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  and 
stalagmites  rising  from  the  floor 
directly  beneath  them.  These 
are  formed  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  vault  of  a  cave  chamber 
is  seldom  dry.  Water  still  seeps 
very  slowly  through  it.  Now, 
when  acidulated  water  pours 
through  a  crevice  in  little  rills 
it  has  a  cutting  and  eating  ef- 
fect upon  the  rock.  But  where 
there  is  no  perceptible  crack,  and 
it  seeps  through  the  roof  and 
falls  drop  by  drop,  each  drop 
remains  long  enough  upon  the  ceiling  to 
deposit  some  of  its  dissolved  lime  upon 
the  ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  The 
next  drop  leaves  another  layer,  and  so 
on.  Thus  there  is  built,  at  first,  a  slen- 
der, delicate  tube  of  soft  lime  resembling 
a  pipestem.  By  and  by  this  tube  fills  up, 
and  it  hardens  through  crystallization. 
Thereafter  it  grows  thicker  and  longer 
from  constant  deposits  by  evaporation  on 
the  outside,  and  it  forms  what  we  call 
a  stalactite. 

Meantime  all  those  drops  that  did  not 
evaporate  wholly  on  the  ceiling  leave  the 
rest  of  their  lime  at  the  points  where 
they  strike  the  floor.  Thus  there  grow 
upward  a  series  of  mamillary  concretions 
or  stalagmites  rising  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  long  pendants  overhead.  In 
time  a  stalactite  and  a  stalagmite  will 
join,  forming  a  pillar.  If  the  seepage 
from  above  exudes  chiefly  through  a  long 
fissure,  the  dripstone  will  join  along 
this  line  into  a  solid  partition.  In  this 
way  small  chambers  are  formed  out  of 
large  ones,  passages  are  obstructed,  de- 
files are  closed,  ceilings  and  floors  grow 
toward  each  other,  until  finally  a  whole 
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cavern  may  be  closed  up  by  the  same 
process  that  started  its  excavation. 

Dripstone  is  the  general  name  given  to 
all  deposits  made  by  dripping  water,  re- 
gardless of  their  forms  and  composition. 
Originally  it  is  nothing  but  soft  sulphate 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  with  perhaps  a: 
trace  of  iron  or  other  metal  soluble  in 
carbonic  acid.  Gradually  it  hardens  into 
gypsum  or  alabaster  or  calcite,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Often  its  crystalline  forms 
are  of  great  beauty,  both  in  structure  and 
in  coloration.  The  shapes  that  dripstone 
assumes  in  stalactites,  in  pillars,  and  on 
cavern  walls,  are  as  varied  as  those  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  ranging  from  delicate  fili* 
gree  to  baronial  ruins,  from  boiling 
springs  or  cascades  of  water  to  imita- 
tions of  animals  or  grotesque  figures  sug- 
gesting phantasms  of  mythology. 

The  thickness  of  dripstone  is  a  very 
uncertain  measure  of  the  age  of  a  de- 
posit. Limestone  rocks  vary  in  composi- 
tion and  in  the  solubility  of  their  line. 
Underground  waters  vary  in  their  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid,  from  weak  so- 
lutions to  those  that  effervesce  and  have 
an  acid  taste.     The  rate  of  seepage  va- 
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ries  from  place  to  place.  So  a  stalagmite 
may  grow  at  the  rate  of  nearly  an  inch 
a  year,  for  a  time,  and  afterward  less 
than  that  in  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  years. 

Study    Before    Entering 

Before  trying  to  explore  a  cavern  it  is 
advisable  to  study  the  topography  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Note  where  the 
main  stream  of  the  district  lies.  Its  level 
determines  how  deep  the  cave  can  possi- 
bly go.  The  thickness  of  the  limestone 
bed  above  that  level  shows  the  maximum 
possible   altitude  of   the   cave  chambers. 

Most  of  the  caves  that  have  been  ex- 
plored are  entered  through  a  passage  into 
a  hillside.  Such  an  opening  usually  in- 
dicates that  this  was  once  the  drainage 
outlet  of  the  cave.  If  no  water  be  run- 
ning out  of  it  now,  the  underground 
stream  must  have  worked  a  way  down 
through  the  original  cave  bed  and  opened 
a  new  gallery  below. 

A  novice  should  first  gain  some  expe- 
rience in  company  with  a  guide,  in  some 
cave  that  is  easily  entered.  Everybody 
is  nervous  on  his  first  expedition  under- 
ground, unless  the  course  is  well  known 
to  companions  who  have  been  there  be- 
fore. A  cavern  is  the  worst  of  all  places 
to  get  "rattled"  in.  When  you  do  start 
exploring  on  your  own  account,  take  it 
gradually,  until  you  can  bore  into  the 
unknown  as  coolly  as  you  would  bite  off 
the  end  of  a  cigar. 

When  a  new  cave  is  to  be  entered,  do 
not  go  with  a  large  party.  They  will 
confuse  each  other  with  their  reverbera- 
ting babble,  discussions  as  to  the  best 
route  will  arise,  and  the  larger  the  party 
the  greater  the  chance  that  someone  will 
flunk.  Three  is  a  good  number:  then 
there  are  two  men  to  help  one  who  may 
have  got  into  difficulties. 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  de- 
pendable lights  is  paramount.  Big, 
clumsy  lanterns  should  not  be  taken: 
they  are  always  a  nuisance  when  one  is 
climbing  or  crawling.  The  best  light 
for  cave  exploration  that  I  know  of  is  an 
acetylene  lantern  with  small  bail,  shaped 
like  a  conductor's  lantern,  giving  a  20- 
candle-power  light  for  five  to  six  hours 
on  three  ounces  of  carbide.  It  spreads 
light     all     around,     instead     of     merely 


throwing  a  beam  in  one  direction  like  'I 
bull's-eye  lantern.  If  one  such  light  is 
in  the  party  the  others  may  be  small 
acetylene  bull's-eye  lamps.  The  best  of 
these  has  a  sparking  attachment  that 
lights  without  matches  (but  don't  leave 
out  the  matches),  and  is  fitted  with  fold- 
ing handles  on  the  side.  The  hook  and 
spring  attachment  used  on  miners'  lamps 
may  be  substituted,  but  personally  I  do 
not  like  it  so  well. 

Spare  carbide  to  last  at  least  twelve 
hours  should  be  carried  by  each  man, 
in  air-tight  tins  specially  made  for  the 
purpose;  and  everybody  should  have  a 
canteen  of  water,  both  for  the  lamp  and 
for  his  own  use,  as  there  is  no  certainty 
of  finding  any  in  an  unexplored  cave. 

See  that  the  lanterns  are  in  perfect 
working  order.  If  previously  used  a 
good  deal,  they  should  be  refitted  with 
fresh  felt  packing,  as  the  old  packing 
may  be  clogged  with  carbide  dust. 

Besides  his  lantern,  every  member  of 
the  party  should  carry  one  or  two  good 
hard  candles.  There  is  no  telling  when 
an  accident  may  happen  to  a  lantern:  it 
may  balk,  may  be  crushed,  or  may  be 
dropped  into  a  pit.  The  candle  is  also 
needed  when  recharging  the  lantern. 

Matches  should  be  waterproofed, 
either  by  dipping  in  melted  paraffin  or 
in  collodion,  or  in  shellac  varnish  thinned 
with  alcohol.  An  emergency  supply  of 
matches,  not  to  be  used  except  when 
there  are  no  others,  should  be  carried  in 
a  waterproof  box  with  cover  fitted  so 
it  cannot  drop  off.  This  match-box  ought 
to  have  a  small  swivel  or  eye  attached  so 
it  can  be  fastened  to  one's  belt  by  a  key 
chain.  Then  it  will  stay  with  you  to 
the  death.  Inside  this  box,  with  the 
matches,  stow  a  little  strip  of  emery 
cloth,  folded,  to  strike  a  match  on  when 
you  and  all  your  surroundings  are  sop- 
ping wet. 

A  compass  may  be  useful  if  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  cave  is  fairly  straight, 
but  in  the  labyrinths  that  most  caves  are 
contorted  into  it  is  of  little  or  no  avail. 
Neither  is  a  pedometer.  A  pocket  ane- 
roid may  be  useful  to  indicate  one's  depth 
from  the  surface,  but  it  by  no  means  nec- 
essary. 

Wear  old  clothes,  of  course.  Every- 
thing  should  be  of  wool,  except  that  the 
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coat  should  be  of  conventional  hunter's 
pattern,  khaki  or  duxbak,  with  plenty  of 
pockets.  Such  a  coat  carries  all  the  im- 
pedimenta except  the  lantern,  and  keeps 
them  stowed  away  where  they  will  not 
flop  nor  stick  out  to  impede  one's  prog- 
ress in  climbing  or  in  squeezing  through 
narrows.  Wear  the  flaps  closed  at  all 
times. 

The  hat  should  be  soft  and  with  nar- 
row brim.  Gloves  are  useful  to  keep 
the  hands  from  being  lacerated.  Shoes 
should  be  studded  with  cone-headed 
Hungarian  nails  (not  calks  nor  broad 
hobnails)  around  the  edges  of  heels  and 
soles,  including  the  arch  of  the  foot. 
This  makes  them  cling  better  to  the 
rocks.  Too  many  nails  defeat  the  pur- 
pose, for  they  will  not  "bite"  well.  Hard 
steel  calks  are  slippery  on  rocks. 

Waterproofs  are  an  utter  nuisance  in 
cave  hunting.  The  wetting  you  may  get 
will  do  you  no  harm  at  all  in  the  cave 
air,  which  is  always  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Do  not  wear  a  lot  of  bunchy 
clothing  from  dread  of  cold.  You  will 
be  exercising  all  the  time  in  the  most 
exhilarating  air  you  ever  breathed.  Go 
slow  in  entering  and  emerging  from  the 
cave;  then  there  will  be  no  risk  of  a 
chill. 

Take  for  granted  that  the  cave  will 
prove  to  be  a  labyrinth  of  three  dimen- 
sions, far  more  puzzling  than  anything 
you  ever  encountered  on  earth.  It  may 
not  be  so;  but  most  caverns  are.  There 
is  only  one  absolutely  safe  way  to  ex- 
plore an  unknown  cave,  so  far  as  not 
getting  lost  is  concerned,  and  that  is  for 
each  member  of  the  party  to  carry  plenty 
of  common  white  twine,  and  take  his 
turn  as  file  closer  in  paying  out  this  twine 
as  he  advances.  In  some  places  you  can 
buy  cord  put  up  in  tubes  that  unreels 
itself  without  danger  of  tangling.  Where 
the  going  is  good  there  may  be  no  need 
for  the  twine;  but  don't  neglect  this 
simple  precaution  in  all  parts  of  the  cave 
where  there  may  be  the  least  doubt  about 
the  route  back  again. 

Someone  should  carry  a  strong  cord 
for  lowering  a  lantern  into  pits  or  gulfs. 

In  the  game  pocket  of  your  coat  stow 
a  lunch  and  an  emergency  ration,  along 
with  the  small  canteen  of  water.  Some- 
body should   carry   a  cup,   as  you  may 


have  to  catch  drip-water.  Let  another 
man  bear  a  cold-chisel  and  a  small  ham- 
mer for  collecting  specimens,  marking 
passages,  and  cutting  nicks  for  hand- 
hold and  foothold.  If  there  is  any  like- 
lihood of  descending  into  a  lower  gal- 
lery, take  along  fifty  feet  of  Alpine  rope 
(to  be  had  of  some  camp  outfitters). 

Measuring  Height  and  Distance 

Large  cavern  chambers  cannot  be  illu- 
minated with  lanterns.  So  go  provided 
with  strips  of  magnesium  ribbon.  Do 
not  try  to  use  this  ribbon  as  a  substitute 
for  flash-powder  in  photographing:  it 
will  show  the  most  freakish  bolts  of  light- 
ning in  your  pictures.  Satisfactory  inte- 
riors, in  caves,  can  only  be  taken  with  a 
wide-angle  lens,  as  the  range  is  always 
short. 

In  estimating  distances  beware  of 
"cave  miles."  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  from  overestimating  distances  in 
labyrinths  underground,  unless  one  trails 
a  cord  behind  him  wherever  he  goes.  A 
cave  mile,  when  tried  by  tape-line,  gen- 
erally proves  to  be  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  long.  Heights,  depths,  and  widths 
are  also  very  deceptive  by  lantern  light. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  are  heights  of 
cavern  domes  measured?  They  used  to 
be  "measured"  by  timing  the  flight  of 
rockets  made  for  the  purpose,  but  such 
expedients  were  very  inaccurate.  The 
only  easy  and  reliable  way  that  I  know 
of  is  by  sending  up  toy  balloons  with 
cord  attached.  There  are  no  draughts 
in  the  interior  of  caves,  and  this  method 
can  be  depended  on,  no  matter  how  high 
the  vault  may  be. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  fire-damp,  unless 
you  are  going  down  a  sink-hole  that  may 
have  been  sealed  at  the  bottom.  The  air 
of  a  true  cave  is  purer  and  more  invig- 
orating than  any  to  be  breathed  on 
earth.  One  can  work  with  less  fatigue 
in  a  cave  than  in  the  open  air. 

The  chance  of  finding  caverns  that  no 
one  else  has  explored  is  now  limited,  in 
our  country,  mostly  to  those  that  can 
only  be  entered  by  descending  sink-holes. 
This  is  work  that  calls  for  deliberate 
preparation  and  cool  heads.  After  ef- 
fecting an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
"sink,"    if   it   has   been    closed,    erect   a 
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strong  frame  over  the  opening  to  hold  a 
hoisting-tackle,  and  use  a  rope  which  has 
been  stretched  enough  to  insure  that  it 
will  not  spin  round  wThen  a  weight  is  sus- 
pended from  it.  This  rig  is  better  than 
a  windlass,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  explorer  has  more  confidence 
that  it  will  not  let  fly  and  drop  him.  For 
short  descents  it  is  sufficient  to  fasten 
the  rope  around  the  left  ankle  of  the 
adventurer  and  then  make  a  stirrup-loop 
for  his  foot.  Generally  it  is  better  to 
rig  a  boatswain's  chair  to  sit  in.  This 
is  simply  a  board  seat  with  an  auger- 
hole  at  each  end  through  which  a  slack 
rope  is  roved  and  the  ends  knotted,  after 
which  the  hoisting  rope  is  made  fast  to 
the  middle  of  the  slack  at  a  convenient 
height. 

Before  a  man  starts  down  he  fastens  a 
signal  cord  to  his  waist,  which  is  then 
passed  to  one  side  of  the  opening,  where 
it  cannot  become  entangled  with  the 
hoisting  rope,  and  is  managed  there  by 
somebody  who  has  no  other  duty  to  dis- 
tract him.  One  jerk  on  this  cord  means 
stop,  two  lower,  three  hoist.  Such  an 
appliance  is  absolutely  necessary  in  deep 
holes,  unless  some  sort  of  telephone  is 
substituted.  There  should  be  three 
trusty  men  for  the  main  rope  and  one 
for  the  signal-cord.  The  explorer  should 
have  a  staff  to  help  him  swing  clear  of 
impediments,  and  it  must  be  tied  to  him 
by  a  lanyard. 

Before  the  descent  is  made  all  loose 
stones  should  be  removed  from  around 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  for  a  pebble  fall- 
ing from  a  considerable  height  may  stun 
or  kill  a  man.  A  ball  of  something  like 
cotton  waste,  saturated  with  oil,  should 
be  ignited  and   dropped   into  the  pit  be- 


fore descending,  to  guard  against  acci- 
dent from  fire-damp. 

The  chief  commercial  product  of 
caves,  up  to  date,  is  the  so-called  "Mexi- 
can onyx,"  which  is  a  fine-grained,  trans- 
lucent, and  beautifully  colored  variety 
of  dripstone.  Occasionally  the  "cave 
pearls"  found  in  shallow  pools,  where 
they  have  been  polished  by  attrition,  have 
been  set  as  gems.  In  olden  times  nearly 
all  the  niter  used  by  our  forefathers  in 
making  gunpowder  was  procured  from 
caverns.  Guano,  ochre,  and  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  of  magnesia  are  found 
in  caves.  The  chance  of  discovering 
mineral  veins  is  lessened  by  the  in- 
crustation of  dripstone  that  coats  the 
walls:  there  is  no  "bloom"  to  attract  the 
eye. 

The  animal  life  of  caverns  is  peculiar. 
It  includes  transparent  fish,  white  cray- 
fish, cave  lizards,  white  mice  and  rats, 
cave  crickets,  and  minor  species  —  all 
blind,  and  some  of  them  quite  eyeless — 
besides  the  usual  colonies  of  bats.  Snakes 
are  never  met  inside  of  caverns,  but  some- 
times may  be  encountered  in  sink-holes, 
or  in  the  "rock-houses"  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Digging  in  the  floors  of  caves  for  rel- 
ics of  prehistoric  man  has  long  been  a 
favorite  branch. of  science  in  Europe,  but 
comparatively  little  of  this  work  has 
been  done  in  America.  Sometimes  hu- 
man skeletons  of  our  own  era  are  found 
encased  in  the  dripstone,  as  at  Luray, 
at  Mammoth  Cave,  in  the  Adelsberg, 
and  in  the  Cave  of  Melidhoni,  where 
the  remains  of  three  hundred  Cretans, 
who  were  smoked  to  death  by  the  Turks 
in  1822,  are  gradually  disappearing  in  a 
stony  shroud. 


The  Dog  That  Works  is  the  story  of  Robert  E.  Pinker- 
ton's  experiences  in  teaching  all  kinds  of  dogs  to  play 
the    part    of    draft    animals    in    the    Canadian    Woods. 


HOW  SHOTGUNS  SHOOT 

By   EDWARD   C.   CROSSMAN 

Plain  Facts  About  Ranges,  Pressure,  Behavior  in  Flight,  and  Sizes 
of  Shot  for  Different  Birds 


HE  prospective  shotgun 
purchaser  may  well  forget 
the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  such  and  such  a  gun 
shoots  "hard."  All  guns 
shoot  hard  under  certain 
conditions.  They  shoot  "soft"  under 
other  conditions.  Into  these  this  paper 
purposes  to  go. 

If.  hard  shooting  means  close  shooting, 
then  a  gun  of  one  make  is  just  as  likely 
to  shoot  hard  as  the  gun  of  another  make. 
To  paraphrase  Pat's  remark,  one  gun's 
as  hard  shooting  as  another — and  a  dom 
sight  harder.  Guns  of  one  make  are  just 
as  likely  to  vary  from  one  another  as 
from  guns  of  entirely  different  make  and 
type. 

Satisfaction  from  the  choice  of  a  gun 
may  depend  entirely  upon  the  choice  of 
loads.  The  man  throwing  4's  at  turtle 
doves  and  the  man  using  9's  for  ducks 
are  apt  to  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  scathing  roasts  for  their  poor  guns. 
They  don't  shoot  hard.  All  of  which 
means  that  said  guns  cannot  command 
ballistic  miracles  to  their  aid. 

A  gun  that  is  full-choked  is  "hard" 
shooting  in  comparison  with  the  gun  that 
is  cylinder-bored.  That  is,  said  full- 
choked  gun  hits  with  more  pellets  over  a 
given  range,  and  it  hits  at  ranges  where 
the  cylinder  pattern  is  too  open  to  land. 
Thus  rises  the  reputation  of  many  a  gun 
as  hard  shooting — the  work  of  a  Smith- 
ington  pumpgun,  full-choke,  against  the 
work  of  the  Marlin  lever  cylinder  is  very 
likely  to  persuade  two  earnest  huntsmen 
that  the  Smithington  is  a  hard-shooting 
gun  and  the  other  is  not. 

Also  may  the  shotgun  man  forget  the 
greater  part  of  the  advertisements  about 
the  various  makes  of  shotgun  shells. 
They  vary  slightly  in  design  and  still  less 


in  results,  but  said  differences  in  design 
are  greatly  magnified  by  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  companies  making  them. 

I  use  a  certain  brand  of  shell,  and  have 
used  said  brand  for  years.  But  let  cir- 
cumstances put  any  other  make  into  my 
hands  at  a  cost  the  slightest  below  my 
favorite,  and  I  would  immediately  trans- 
fer my  affections.  They  are  all  so  good 
that  a  man  but  makes  a  spectacle  of  him- 
self by  blaming  poor  shooting  on  the 
shells  themselves. 

This  is  true  also  of  powders.  Experts 
can  detect  the  difference  in  the  behavior 
of  the  different  makes.  Small-bore  guns 
are  quite  sensitive  to  "hot"  powders  in 
the  matter  of  leading.  Every  shooter  of 
more  than  a  month's  standing  chooses 
and  clings  to  some  one  brand  because  of 
its  alleged  greater  virtues.  The  fact  that 
choice  differs  so  widely,  and  every  pow- 
der has  its  following  of  the  worst  bitten 
cranks  in  the  country,  proves  emphat- 
ically that  no  one  make  has  any  marked 
superiority. 

Of  course  when  the  neophyte  looks 
through  his  small-bore  gun  and  finds  it 
coated  with  lead  from  breech  to  muzzle, 
then  finds  no  signs  of  such  trouble  with 
a  different  powder,  he  is  likely  speedily 
to  abandon  the  first  brand,  and  common 
sense  backs  up  his  action. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  well-known 
make  of  smokeless,  excellent  in  12  bores, 
leads  fearfully  in  small-bore  guns.  It  is 
well  for  the  small-bore  beginner  to  find 
out  what  said  powder  is  as  early  in  the 
game  as  possible,  because  a  leaded  small- 
bore shotgun  is  a  vexation  and  a  misser 
of  all  things  that  fly. 

These  differences  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  discovered  by  the  man  who  enters  the 
store  and  demands  sundry  boxes  of  shells, 
specifying  merely  shot  and  gauge.     He  is 
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likely  not  even  to  look  at  the  brand  of 
powder  loaded  therein. 

Here  enters  in  the  man  that  hand-loads 
his  shells.  Rarely  does  he  hand-load  for 
long  and  not  find  out  all  about  what  his 
gun  "likes,"  from  powder  to  make  of 
casing  into  which  he  loads  said  powder. 
He  may  not  stay  with  this  hand-loading 
longer  than  to  find  out  what  works  well 
in  his  gun,  but  even  though  he  has  a  fac- 
tory do  his  subsequent  loading  to  his 
specification,  the  load  is  his,  and  he 
knows  that  it  is  right. 

Let  the  Pattern  Tell 

An  old  barn  or  a  fence  without  pass- 
ers-by on  the  farther  side ;  a  few  sheets  of 
white  or  yellow  paper  40  inches  square; 
a  range  of  40  yards;  a  blue  pencil  or 
crayon  tied  to  a  string  with  a  knot  set 
15  inches  from  the  crayon — and  the  shot- 
gun inquirer  has  all  the  materials  for  a 
showdown  party. 

Fire  the  gun  at  the  center  of  the  paper. 
Note  at  the  end  of  a  few  shots  whether 
the  gun  shoots  straight.  In  some  double 
guns  one  barrel  shoots  high,  the  other 
low,  or  one  shoots  left,  the  other  right, 
or  a  combination  of  these  faults.  A  bad 
variance  should  condemn  the  gun. 

In  the  apparent  center  of  the  pattern 
to  be  counted  put  the  knot,  which  is  15 
inches  from  the  crayon.  Hold  the  knot 
firmly,  and  describe  a  circle,  which  is 
thus  30  inches  across.  I  prefer  to  draw 
a  line  through  the  circle  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  another  side  to  side,  counting 
the  resulting  quarter  circles  separately. 
This  gives  you  an  idea  as  to  distribution, 
and  if  you  lose  count,  you  only  have  to 
recount  a  quarter,  not  the  entire  pattern. 

Make  a  check  mark  over  each  shot- 
hole.  In  each  quarter  write  the  number 
of  pellets  that  struck  that  section.  If 
you  know  by  the  loading  you  did,  or  by 
cutting  open  and  counting  the  load,  the 
exact  number  of  pellets  you  fired,  you  can 
figure  easily  enough  the  percentage  the 
gun  is  shooting.  Your  eye  will  demon- 
strate whether  its  performance  is  even 
on  the  paper. 

If  the  gun  is  a  20  or  a  28,  a  full  choke, 
and  the  shot  is  smaller  than  6's,  then  65 
per  cent  is  bully  if  the  gun  will  hold 
to  about  that  gait  for  half  a  dozen  shots. 


With  shot  larger  than  6's,  70  per  cent 
should  be  expected.  The  12  bore  pat- 
terns more  closely;  close,  even  shooting 
small  bores  are  hard  to  get. 

The  neophyte  in  hand-loading  wants  to 
stay  with  the  loads  set  forth  in  the  backs 
of  the  gun  catalogues.  Also  he  needs  to 
learn  early  in  the  game  that  dense  pow- 
ders, Infallible,  Ballistite,  Walsrode, 
etc.,  are  loaded  by  weight,  and  the 
weights  are  specified  on  the  powder  cans. 
The  beginner  will  do  well  not  to  mon- 
key with  these  excellent  dense  powders 
until  he  thoroughly  knows  his  way  about 
the  reservation. 

Shotguns  are  stronger  than  most  peo- 
ple believe.  In  a  well-made  gun,  con- 
taining no  errors  such  as  uneven  filing 
down  of  barrels,  the  margin  of  safety 
over  the  pressure  of  the  normal  load  is 
greater  than  that  provided  in  high  power 
rifles.  Rarely  does  the  ordinary  load  go 
over  four  tons  per  square  inch,  breech 
pressure.  The  three-ton  pressure  is  more 
common. 

The  proof  houses  of  the  Germans  and 
Belgians  have  in  their  course  of  experi- 
ments reached  the  pressure  of  sixteen 
tons  per  square  inch,  before  the  barrels 
even  bulged.  Said  barrels  were  those  of 
ordinary  weight  12  bore  guns  that  fin- 
ished up  would  weigh  about  1%  lbs. 

At  present  six  tons,  or  13,500  lbs., 
marks  the  working  limit  of  the  shotgun 
load.  Logically,  this  is  the  limit  of  shot 
velocity,  because  only  pressures  can  give 
velocity  unless  small  amounts  of  shot 
are  used.  When  pressures  get  higher, 
things  cease  to  improve. 

For  example,  a  well-known  English 
firm,  that  apparently  should  know  bet- 
ter, advertises  20-bore  guns  to  fire  the 
palpable  overload  of  \y$  oz.  of  shot. 
Curious  to  know  how  this  worked,  I  had 
this  load  tried  on  the  pressure  gun,  and 
the  chronograph  or  speed  tester.  The 
test  showed  that  the  shot  "balled"  so 
badly  that  half  the  records  of  the  chron- 
ograph had  to  be  discarded.  You  can- 
not accept  the  speed  records  of  a  mass 
of  shot  welded  together  by  the  heat  of 
the  powder  gases;  such  a  mass  travels 
like  a  bullet. 

The  pressures  went  up  to  15,600  lbs. 
or  7  tons,  with  an  average  of  13,216  lbs. 
or   5.90   tons.     As   this   showed    50  per 
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cent  of  the  loads  to  ball,  it  is  obvious 
that  pressures  as  high  as  six  tons  cannot 
be  permitted  unless  some  extraordinary 
form  of  loading  is  adopted  to  prevent 
shot  balling.  This  balling  or  welding  of 
the  shot  pellets  comes  from  high  pres- 
sures. The  balled  shot  proposition  has 
accounted  for  many  a  person  standing  at 
a  distance  that  would  be  well  out  of 
range  of  pellets  flying  as  well  behaved 
single  pellets. 

The  muzzle  velocity  of  the  shotgun  is 
around  1,200  feet  per  second.  The  fig- 
ures usually  printed  for  shotgun  velocity 
are  lower,  because  usually  they  show 
merely  the  average  speed  of  the  shot  over 
20  yards.  In  this  country  40  yards  is  a 
common  testing  distance.  Naturally  the 
average  speed  of  shot  over  120  feet  is 
far  less  than  the  initial  speed  with  which 
the  pellets  leave  the  gun. 

The  highest  recorded  velocity  for  a 
shotgun  is  1,500  feet  seconds,  this  ob- 
tained from  a  special  English  gun  firing 
from  32  to  35  grains  of  Ballistite  behind 
1/i  oz.  of  shot,  the  gun  a  12  bore,  of 
course.  Don't  you  try  it.  I  did  not  see 
the  pressure  figures,  nor  do  I  know  what 
peculiar  form  of  loading  was  used. 

Note  that  the  highest  load  of  Ballis- 
tite you  can  get  in  this  country  for  the 
12  bore  is  28  grains,  and  this  behind  only 
1  oz.  of  shot.  High  velocity  would  be 
extremely  nice  to  have  in  our  shotguns, 
though  at  that  we've  got  too  much  gun 
for  the  little  game  that  is  left. 

Great  shot  speed  is  not  of  particular 
importance  with  small  shot,  7's  or  small- 
er. Such  shot  is  used  chiefly  on  soft 
feathered  and  soft  skinned  birds  requir- 
ing more  in  the  way  of  even  pattern  than 
velocity  to  make  sure  of  hitting  them  at 
all.  Also  small  shot  largely  waste  the 
speed  given  them.  The  old  simile  of 
throwing  feathers  is  applicable.  The 
small  pellets  lack  sadly  in  ability  to  over- 
come air  resistance.  At  45  yards  a  No. 
8  pellet  to  which  you  had  given  300  ft. 
sec.  more  speed  than  the  normal  would 
not  show  any  greatly  increased  killing 
power,  nor  would  it  show  any  such  in- 
crease in  its  remaining  speed  as  it  had  at 
the  muzzle.  At  velocities  like  those  of 
the  shotgun,  the  air  resistance  increases 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Taking  a  concrete  case,  if  you  raised 


your  average  velocity  over  20  yards  from 
1,000  ft.  sees,  to  1,300  ft.  sees,  your  air 
resistance  to  the  pellet  would  be  as  1,000 
squared  to  1,300  squared,  or  as  10  is  to 
17.  This  does  not  promise  much  added 
effectiveness  at  45  or  50  yards  when  shot 
smaller  than  6's  is  used. 

The  difference  in  energy  between  a 
pellet  of  big  shot  and  a  pellet  of  small 
shot  at  game  ranges  is  quite  astonishing. 
Not  only  has  the  big  shot  more  shock  be- 
cause it  is  large  in  cross  section — a  half 
brick  against  a  small  pebble — but  it  has 
more  shock  because  it  travels  far  faster 
over  the  same  distance,  with  the  same 
initial  speed  as  the  small  pellet.  Its 
weight  aids  it  to  overcome  air  resistance. 

Large  Shot  for  Long  Ranges 

At  extreme  ranges  only  large  shot  is 
of  any  use.  The  great  4  and  8  bore  wild 
fowling  guns  of  the  Englishman  are  al- 
ways loaded  with  large  shot,  No.  2  or 
larger,  and  they  occasionally  kill  up  to 
100  yards. 

A  single  BB  will  drive  through  a  duck 
at  80  yards.  You  might  literally  plaster 
a  duck  with  No.  8's  at  this  range  with- 
out doing  it  harm,  save  as  a  pellet  might 
find  an  eye.  At  80  yards  a  BB  has  as 
much  speed  as  the  8  at  40  yards.  Appa- 
rently all  we  need  do  to  pull  off  long 
shots  is  to  judge  the  proper  lead  to  hit 
the  bird,  then  use  large  shot. 

The  other  side  of  the  story — and  the 
reason  why  we  use  small  shot — is  this: 
Considerations  of  pressure  and  recoil 
limit  our  shot  charge.  No  shotgun  will 
pattern  better  than  80  per  cent  at  40 
yards;  many  will  not  do  this  even  with 
large  shot.  At  60  yards  we'd  be  lucky  to 
have  40  per  cent  of  our  pattern  left  in 
the  30-inch  testing  circle. 

If  we  fired  1T4  oz.  of  BB's,  we'd  have 
a  scant  20  or  25  pellets  in  the  30-inch  at 
60  yards,  and  hitting  with  a  single  pellet 
would  be  a  matter  purely  of  luck.  Only 
in  huge  guns,  8  bore  or  larger,  can  we 
fire  enough  of  such  large  shot  to  insure  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  pattern  to  hit,  and 
the  day  of  the  big  gun  is  gone. 

The  patterning  board  is  the  court  of 
last  resort.  If  the  candid  white  paper 
on  the  board  says  that  the  body  of  the 
bird    we    seek    might    easily    be    missed 
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through  scarcity  of  shot  in  the  pattern, 
we  have  but  one  recourse — that  is  to  use 
smaller  shot.    To  kill,  we  first  must  hit. 

The  body  of  the  mark  largely  deter- 
mines the  size  of  shot  that  may  be  used, 
but  toughness  of  bird  modifies  this.  The 
pattern  says  that  8's  would  be  awfully 
nice  for  sprigs  and  such  ducks,  but  com- 
mon sense  says  that  8's  would  not  always 
get  into  the  vitals  of  the  bird. 

A  goose  would  hardly  get  through  the 
pattern  of  a  good  12-bore  gun,  using 
No.  1  shot,  at  50  yards.  A  quail  would 
be  hit  once  in  about  four  shots.  The 
No.  1  shot  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
out  the  goose,  big,  tough,  and  heavy 
feathered.  Nines  would  be  large  enough 
for  the  little  quail.  Again,  on  a  sage- 
hen,  a  bird  with  huge  body,  but  soft  and 
easily  killed  withal,  6's  are  amply  large 
enough  to  drive  clear  through  it.  So  our 
shot  size  depends  both  on  size  and  tough- 
ness of  game  sought. 

A  big  shot  makes  a  big  hole  and  de- 
livers more  shock  than  the  small  one. 
But,  provided  the  small  shot  can  get 
home,  they  deliver  more  shock  than  the 
big  pellets,  because  two  or  more  of  them 
are  likely  to  strike  the  mark  to  one  of 
the  larger  size.  Also  the  chances  in  fa- 
vor of  two  shot  finding  the  bird's  life  are 
as  two  to  one  over  the  single  pellet. 

Therefore  the  safe  rule  is  to  use  the 
smallest  shot  you  know  can  get  into  the 
bird,  through  his  armor  of  feathers  and 
skin.  Range,  of  course,  enters  into  the 
computation.  For  example,  10's  will 
kill  quail  nicely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  in  California,  when  the  birds  are 
flushing  close  to  the  shooter,  and  many 
young  ones  are  in  the  flocks.  But  the 
same  10's  are  useless  on  the  hardier 
birds  of  late  in  the  winter,  when  they, 
too,  have  learned  wisdom  and  get  up  at 
30  yards  or  more. 

Sevens  are  deadly  on  ducks  at  ordi- 
nary duck  ranges  of  35  to  50  yards;  sixes 
take  care  of  nearly  all  duck  shooting. 
Sixes  and  sevens  get  home  at  ordinary 
ranges,  and  on  ordinary  ducks. 

But,  when  the  program  changes  to 
long  shots  at  "cans,"  then  the  7's  and 
the  6's  have  to  resign  in  favor  of  4's.  It 
is  hugely  embarrassing  to  hear  your  shot 
splatter  on  a  hard  breastplate  of  feath- 
ers and   see  the  bird  merely  go  into  the 


high  in  his  desire  to  give  you  more  room. 
With  the  12  bore  as  the  standard,  and 
not  considering  the  human  element  of 
skill,  probably  these  ranges  would  pre- 
sent the  limit  for  the  gun's  effectiveness. 

1  do  not  include  flukes,  scratches,  and 
lucky  shots,  but  the  ability  of  the  gun  to 
knock  down  the  bird  shot  after  shot 
when  pointed  just  right. 

Geese,  70  yards;  ducks  such  as  sprig, 
65  yards;  teal — tough  and  small  bodied 
— 55  yards;  prairie  chicken,  65  yards; 
quail,  55  yards;  dove,  55  yards;  rabbits 
running,  45  to  50  yards. 

Before  )7ou  condemn  the  estimate  as 
being  out  of  proportion,  remember  that 
some  of  the  most  easily  killed  birds  on 
the  list  are  also  the  smallest  bodied,  and 
no  gun  made  can  be  sure  of  putting  a 
pellet  of  9  shot  on  so  small  a  mark  at  50 
yards  or  more. 

The  square  method  of  figuring  proper 
shot  size  is  interesting.  Imagine  the 
testing  circle  of  30  inches  at  40  yards,  to 
be  divided  up  into  squares  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  actual  body  of  the 
game  sought.  Then  we  see  what  we  can 
expect  of  the  various  sizes  of  shot  in 
ability  to  land  on  these  squares  with  a 
single  pellet. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  il- 
lustrations  are  taken  as  if  the  shot  flew 
up  to  the  mark  in  a  thin  sheet.  This  is 
not  quite  true;  the  charge  travels  in  an 
egg-shaped  mass,  strung  out  maybe  7 
yards  or  more  from  first  to  last  pellet. 
The  shot  that  on  the  paper  is  but  two 
inches  from  its  neighbor  may  have  ar- 
rived on  the  last  train,  while  the  other 
got  there  with  the  first  of  the  charge. 
On  a  fast  crossing  bird  one  shot  might 
have  landed,  the  other  missed  clean. 

However,  accepting  the  thin  sheet 
travel  of  the  shot  as  a  fact,  and'  firing 
\]/%  oz.  of  shot  from  a  full  choke  12 
bore,  we  find  this  distribution  in  the 
squares: 

BB   1  pellet  to  each  square.  .3 

2  " 

3  " 

4  " 
6  " 
8      " 

10      " 

for  some  reason  possibly  the  greateT 
quickness  with  which  it  is  handled  and 
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the  shorter  range  at  which  it  is  fired,  the  Luckily   enough    large   shot   give   lower 
small  bore  gun  seems  more  deadly  than  pressures  than   small  shot.      Fours  give 
the  12  with  small  shot  sizes.  considerably    lower    pressures    than    9's. 
Then,  too,  in  the  small  bore  guns,  the  An  ounce  of  4's  works  nicely  in  the  20 
smaller  the  shot  the  better,  to  compen-  bore,  while  an  ounce  of  9's  is  not  good, 
sate    for    the    thinner    pattern    of    the  Also,  nicely  enough,  large  shot  pattern 
smaller  charge.     The  20,   for  example,  more  closely  in   the  same  gun   than  do 
firing  J/g  oz.  of  No.  7  shot,  fires  223  pel-  small  shot.     The  difference  is  greater  in 
lets.     The  12,  firing  \y%  of  6's,  throws  choke  bore  guns.    The  difference  in  such 
but  250.    The  difference  in  the  perform-  guns  between  4's  and  8's  is  a  good  5  per 
ance  of  the  two  loads  up  to  50  yards  is  cent  in  percentage  of  pattern, 
hardly   noticeable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  shot  travels  in 
Probably   a   fair   lineup   of   shot   sizes  a  mass  for  a  short  range  and  overcomes 
would  be  like  this:  air  resistance  almost  as  a  mass  for  some 
Geese,  from  B  to  4.  distance,  shot  pellets  do  not  "buck"  the 
Ducks,  from  4  to  7,  depending  on  the  air    resistance    that    bullets    do,    for    the 
range,  and  the  toughness  of  the  birds.  early   part   of   the    flight.      Calculations 
Prairie  chicken,  6's  or  7's.  that  would  be  accurate  for  a  bullet,  are 
Rabbits,    7's,   with   6's    for  jacks,    8's  only  approximate  for  shot  pellets.    How- 
enough    for   cottontail   jumped    at   close  ever,  the  results  are  close  to  the  truth, 
range.  and  the  comparative  performance  of  the 
Quail,  7's  to  9's.     Even  10's  are  used  different  pellets  that  we  can  obtain  from 
with  success  on  close  flushing  birds.  ballistic  tables  is  correct. 

Doves,  9's.  I  print  a  table,  calculated  from  rifle 

One    case    where    two    ballistic    facts  formulae,  showing  the  comparative  per- 

work  together  for  the  shooter's  good  is  formance  of  large  and  small  size  pellets 

the  pressure  of  large  and  small  shot.  We  over  shotgun  game  ranges.     The  results 

desire,  naturally,  to  use  all  the  large  shot  check   up   quite  closely  with   the   actual 

we  can,  when  large  shot  are  called  for.  experiments   of   the   English   authorities. 

SHOT   BALLISTICS 

Number        Diameter  Weight              Remaining  velocity  of  pellets 

Shot                                    Pellets                of  of                                           at 

Size                                        inoz.             Pellet  Pellet           20  yds.       40  yds.       60  yds.    80  yds. 

BB     50             .18  inch  8.7  gr.             985             850             745             650 

2     86             .15    "  4.9"               950             810             685             570 

4    132             .13    "  3.2"               930             775             640             517 

6     218             .11    "  2      "               900             730             585             460 

8     400             .09    "  1.1  "               865             665             495             355 

10     850             .07    "  0.5  "               790             550             355             310 

(Computed  from  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,200  ft.  sees.) 

Shot                                 Ballistic                    Energy  of  pellet  at  Time  of  flight  of  pellet  over 

Size                          Coefficient  C    20  yds.           40  60          80         20  yds.       40            60            80 

BB    023         19.1  lbs.         14  10.4         8.3           .055         .12           .18           .26 

2     019           9.9    "             7.3  5.1         3.6           .055         .12           .19           .27 

4     017           6.2    "             4.2  2.7         1.9           .057         .124         .195         .28 

6     v 0147         3.6    "             2.4  1.5         0.9           .057         .125         .205         .29 

8     012           1.8    "             1  0.6         0.3           .058         .13           .21           .31 

10     009           0.7    "             0.3  0.1         0.05         .060         .137         .23           .34 

(Time  in  fractions  of  second,  energy  in  foot  pounds.) 
Usual  clay  pigeon  bad  lVi  oz.  7M>  shot. 


An   article   by   Mr.    Crossman,    soon   to   appear,  the   Sport   of 
the  Flying  Saucer,  has  some  useful  information  for  trap-shooters. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PAINTED 

WOODS 


By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

JEAN  LE  BOSSU  tells  the  story  of  the  Fagots.  Jean  Pierre  Fagot,  accused  of  murder,  is 
sent  to  jail  where  he  dies.  His  father  and  sister,  Jeanne,  disappear  in  the  swamps.  Ten 
years  later  Le  Bossu  visits  the  swamp  and  hears  of  Camp  Bon.  On  his  way  thither  he  is 
bitten  by  a  moccasin  and  is  saved  by  Jeanne  Fagot.  At  Camp  Bon  he  finds  Blaise  Duron, 
nephew  of  the  leader,  Voltaire  Bon,  in  love  with  Jeanne.  He  is  a  boaster  and  has  driven  off 
all  rivals  save  Marcel  Var.  The  swamp  fete  is  held  and  Duron  wins  many  victories.  Var 
saves  himself  for  the  pirogue  race,  the  greatest  of  all.  He  wins  this,  despite  Duron's  attempt 
to  foul  him.  The  latter  is  flouted  by  Jeanne,  who  accepts  the  prize  from  Var.  Var  and  Duron 
fight  in  the  swamp  with  axes  and  Var  is  wounded.  Le  Bossu  sees  the  fight  and  brings  Var 
back  to  the  camp. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Hearing 

CLEARED  the  swamp  and  made 
the  camp  where,  upon  my  calling 
for  aid,  Ledet,  Mamus,  and 
Trappey  came  hurrying  forth 
from  the  cabin  of  the  unmarried 
men.  They  had  been  anxious 
about  their  comrade,  these  single  ones, 
and  had  therefore  not  retired  for  the 
night.  With  their  help  I  got  Var  quick- 
ly into  his  bunk  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  examined  his  wound. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  long,  ragged 
gash  which,  for  him,  was  lucky.  Had 
the  head  of  the  ax  struck  fairly  instead 
of  ploughing  along,  it  would  have 
smashed  his  skull,  killing  him  instantly. 
As  it  was,  he  had  received  a  glancing 
blow,  which,  although  of  terrible  force, 
had  left  the  bone  unbroken.  Now  all 
depended  upon  the  damage  inside. 
Should  he  regain  consciousness,  I  felt 
that  he  might  have  a  good  chance  for 
recovery. 

"He  will  live?"  asked  the  swampers 
as  I  rose  from  my  examination. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I.  "Much  depends 
upon  the  care  that  he  receives.  This  is 
a  rase  for  Jeanne,  and  one  of  you  must 
fetch  her  at  once.  Also  he  will  need 
bandages  and   clear  water." 

In  an  instant  Ledet  and  Mamus  had 
departed  outside,  while  Trappey,  hurry- 
ing to   a  cupboard    in   the   corner,   drew 


forth  the  roll  of  linen  that  was  kept  for 
such  an  emergency.  It  was  typical  of 
these  men  that  they  wasted  no  time  in 
further  questioning.  For  the  moment 
their  one  thought  was  of  their  comrade. 
When  he  was  cared  for  their  curiosity 
could  have  its  turn. 

Jeanne  arrived,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  and  hurried  straight  to  the  bunk. 
"Dieu!"  she  gasped  at  sight  of  Var's 
torn  brow,  but  after  that  she  made  no 
sound.  Quickly,  yet  carefully,  she 
bathed  the  wound  and  swathed  it  over, 
while  the  others  hurried  noiselessly 
about,  anticipating  her  every  demand. 
It  was  wonderful,  this  swift,  wordless 
struggle  against  disaster.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  such  skill,  such  method,  in 
those  who  fought  the  wild. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  bandage  had 
been  placed  and  Jeanne,  arising  from  her 
task,  had  seated  herself  beside  the  bunk, 
that  the  swampers  sought  the  explana- 
tion of  my  arrival. 

"Well,  Bossu?"  they  asked  as  they 
gathered  about  me. 

And  then,  before  I  could  reply,  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Voltaire 
Bon  entered  the  room.  A  man  of  few 
unnecessary  words,  he  merely  waited 
expectantly  until  Ledet,  as  the  eldest, 
spoke  up  for  his  companions. 

"It  is  Var,"  he  explained.  "He  has 
been  injured,  and  we  have  brought 
Jeanne  to  care  for  him." 

Going  over  to  the  bunk,   the   leader 
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gazed  down  impassively  at  the  still  fig- 
ure that  it  held. 

"My  nephew  did  this?"  he  inquired 
after  a  moment. 

"That  is  for  Bossu,  who  brought  him 
in,  to  say,"  answered  Ledet.  "He  was 
about  to  tell  us  when  you  came  in." 

Voltaire  Bon  turned  toward  myself 
with  a  marked  absence  of  his  usual 
courtesy. 

"Well,  Bossu?"  he  questioned 
brusquely. 

"It  was  thus,  M'sieu,"  said  I,  and,  as 
briefly  as  I  could,  I  began  my  tale.  The 
leader  listened  with  the  cold  disfavor  of 
one  whose  affairs  have  been  meddled 
with  from  outside  until,  at  the  point 
where  I  hid  myself  at  the  clearing,  he 
suddenly  held  up  his  hand. 

"A  moment,  Bossu,"  he  interrupted. 
"We  will  consider  this  affair  as  we  go 
along.  This  meeting  now — did  you  not 
understand  with  the  rest  that  it  was  to 
be  attended  only  by  the  two?" 

It  was  hard,  but  I  met  his  gaze. 

"Yes,   M'sieu,"  I  answered. 

"And  knowing  this  you  watched  un- 
seen?" 

"Yes,  M'sieu." 

"Your   reasons?" 

"There  were  two,  M'sieu.  I  mis- 
trusted your  nephewr,  and  I  had  prom- 
ised to  be  there." 

"Your  promise  was  to  Marcel  Var?" 

At  this,  despite  his  authority,  I  flared 
up  in  defense  of  my  friend. 

"That  is  a  useless  question,  as  you 
must  know,  M'sieu,"  I  retorted.  "Had 
you  heard  me  out,  you  would  never 
have  asked  it." 

A  hard,  fierce  light  came  into  the 
leader's  eyes,  yet  I  knew  that  it  was 
born  not  of  what  I  had  said,  but  of  what 
I  had  done. 

"Bossu,"  he  began  in  a  tone  that  was 
like  the  sting  of  a  lash,  "it  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  thus  publicly  rebuke  a 
guest  of  this  camp.  Yet  I  am  the  lead- 
er and  when  our  laws  are  broken,  even 
by  an  outsider,  I  cannot  let  the  matter 
pass  unnoticed.  Living  as  we  do  in  this 
wilderness,  it  is  not  natural  that  we 
should  know  that  repression  of  feeling 
which  is  found  outside.  The  passions 
grow  big  in  wide  spaces  and  when  they 
break  forth  to  thwart  them  is  to  pervert 


them.  Hold  your  enemies  apart  and,  in 
time,  one  of  them  will  stab  the  other  in 
the  back. 

"Thus,  when  there  are  difficulties  in 
this  camp,  I  leave  my  men  to  settle  them 
in  their  own  way,  If  they  wish  seconds 
they  are  supplied.  If  not,  it  is  'hands 
off'  for  all.  You  may  think  me  hard, 
cruel,  what  you  will,  but  this  is  my  law. 
When  two  men  decide  to  fight  you  can 
only  stop  them-  by  locking  them  up,  and 
I,  who  am  a  feller  of  trees,  lack  the 
time  to  play  jailer." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  the  leader, 
but  it  served  its  purpose  well. 

Even  while  my  brain  condemned  his 
inhumanity,  my  lips  murmured  an 
apology. 

"If  I  have  broken  your  laws  I  am 
sorry,  M'sieu,"  they  said. 

With  one  wave  of  his  hand  the  leader 
swept  the  matter  into  oblivion. 

"B\en,"  said  he.  "Proceed  with  your 
tale." 

So  I  went  on  to  the  bitter  end,  while 
the  men  breathed  hard  in  their  anger, 
and  the  furrows,  of  age  and  disillusion- 
ment bit  deep  into  the  leader's  rugged 
face.  Strong  man  though  he  was,  I 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  him  at 
that  moment.  Childless  always,  he  had 
planned  the  future  through  his  nephew, 
and  now,  word  by  word,  I  tumbled 
down  his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  into  the 
mire  of  disgrace. 

When  I  had  finished  there  ensued  a 
silence  during  which  the  leader  tugged 
absently  at  his  flowing  beard.  Evidently 
he  was  thinking  hard  and  through  the 
squareness  of  his  jaw  and  the  fierceness 
of  his  eyes  one  could  see  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  entirely  those  of  despair.  It 
was  a  fighting  face,  and  as  I  gazed  at  it 
I  knew  that,  just  though  he  was,  Vol- 
taire Bon  would  not  easily  relinquish 
that  which  he  had  designed. 

"Well,  Bossu,"  said  he  .finally,  "this 
is  hard  to  believe.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  a  coward,  but  to  fight  unfairly " 

"There  is  also  the  race,  M'sieu,"  I 
reminded  him. 

"True,"  he  replied.  "But  a  race  is  a 
race.  That  was  a  trick.  This,  if  it  is 
true,   is  murder." 

"Then  you  doubt  my  word,  M'sieu?" 
I  asked  hotly. 
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At  this  he  made  a  gesture  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"Come,  come,  Bossu,"  he  remon- 
strated. "You  have  no  cause  for  of- 
fense. Occupying  the  position  that  I  do, 
I  must  ever  doubt  until  I  know.  In 
such  matter  as  this  I  must  act  not  as  my- 
self, but  as  a  judge,  and  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.  We  have  heard 
yours  and  now,  late  though  it  is,  we  will 
hear  my  nephew's.  Ledet,  you  will 
bring  him  here  at  once." 

Hurrying  outside,  Ledet  returned  al- 
most immediately  with  Duron.  The  big 
man  was  fully  dressed,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  since  the  first  sounds  of  dis- 
turbance, he  had  hung  about  within  easy 
reach.  Also,  through  his  flushed  face 
and  unsteady  movements,  it  was  still 
more  evident  that  he  had  cheered  his 
vigil  with  the  spoils  of  his  cache.  Lurch- 
ing inside  he  cast  one  swift,  furtive 
glance  toward  the  bunk,  and  then  went 
over  to  his  uncle. 

"You  sent  for  me,  M'sieu?"  he  asked 
with  the  sullenness  that  ever  character- 
ized his  moments  of  fear. 

The  leader  looked  at  hirrj  and  then 
glanced  quickly  away,  as  though  unwill- 
ing to  see  that  which  he  *ead  in  the 
other's  face. 

"Blaise  Duron,"  said  he,  in  the  tone 
of  one  addressing  an  utter  stranger, 
"you  have  been  called  here  to  answer 
certain  charges  that  have  been  brought 
before  me  by  Jean  Le  Bossu.  He  claims 
that  he  witnessed  your  encounter  with 
Marcel  Var;  that,  having  given  him  the 
choice  of  weapons,  you  refused  to  fight. 
Further,  he  declares  that,  having  been 
shamed  into  an  encounter  with  axes,  you 
felled  your  opponent  by  hurling  your  ax 
at  him  from  a  distance,  when  it  was 
understood  that  you  were  to  engage 
hand   to  hand.      Is  this  true?" 

Duron  did  not  hesitate  in  his  reply. 
Evidently  he  had  employed  his  time  of 
waiting  in  preparing  a  defense  built 
upon  his  knowledge  of  Var's  return. 

"It  is  a  lie,"  he  snarled,  "a  lie  of 
that  little,  crooked  devil  who  has  hated 
me  from  the  first.  Did  he  not  call 
against  me  in  the  race?  Has  he  not 
ever  favored   Var?" 

He    paused    and    drew    his  huge   figure 

to  its  greatest  height. 


"Look  at  me,  my  friends,"  he  contin- 
ued, beating  a  fist  against  his  enormous 
chest.  "Consider  my  size  and  strength, 
and  then  ask  yourselves  if  I  need  resort 
to  any  tricks  in  such  an  encounter.  We 
fought  with  axes,  it  is  true,  but  my  blow 
was  fair.  If  Var  had  no  chance,  it  was 
his  own  choice,  and  I  even  warned  him 
beforehand.  'You  are  mad,'  I  told  him. 
'In  one  'stroke  I  will  break  down  your 
defense.'  " 

It  all  sounded  very  plausible,  coming 
as  it  did  from  the  great,  hulking  giant, 
and  the  men  glanced  at  one  another  in 
doubt.  Had  I  not  seen,  had  I  not  known 
him  for  the  -coward  that  he  was,  I  'my- 
self might  have  been  deceived.  As  for 
the  leader,  he  also  had  seen  in  that  one 
brief  look  of  his,  and  the  struggle  raised 
within  him  by  the  false  ring  of  truth  in 
his  nephew's  reply  must  have  been  ter- 
rible indeed.  Yet,  to  look  at  him,  one 
would  have  thought  him  only  the  im- 
partial judge. 

"So,  Blaise  Duron,"  said  he,  "that  is 
all  very  well.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say 
'It  is  a  lie.'  The  question  is,  can  you 
prove  it?" 

It  was  the  one  chance  for  temporary 
escape,  and,  as  he  uttered  it,  the  leader's 
voice  was  harsh  with  self-contempt.  He 
Was  a  fair  .man,  was  Voltaire  Bon,  and 
this  staying  of  justice  was  made  all  the 
harder  in  that  it  was  done  to  serve  his 
own  ends. 

Again  Duron  did  not  hesitate.  Not 
for  nothing  had  he  attended  similar  hear- 
ings in  former  times. 

"As  the  accuser,  Bossu  is  the  one  to 
prove,  not  myself,"  he  answered. 

The  leader  turned  toward  me,  and 
this  time  it  was  he  who  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  meeting  eye  with  eye. 

"Well,   Bossu?"  he  questioned. 

"M'sieu,"  I  answered  him,  "out  there 
in  the  swamp  there  were  but  the  three 
of  us,  and  Var  is  beyond  speech — per- 
haps for  all  time.  Thus  there  remain 
only  we  two,  and  you  have  heard  our 
different  stories.  One  is  true,  and  one 
is  false.  It  is  for  you  to  choose  between 
them." 

It  was  a  reply  which  left  small  chance 
for  evasion,  and  Voltaire  Bon  was  one 
who  had  ever  delivered  his  decisions  with 
the   force  and   abruptness  of  a  gunshot. 
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Now,  however,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  had  known  him,  he  betrayed  indecision. 
Slowly,  almost  shamefully,  his  eyes  left 
mine  and  sought  the  floor.  His  hand 
ceased  its  absent  tugging,  and  began  to 
comb  with  nervous  fingers  amid  the 
tangle  of  his  beard.  Then  he  spoke,  his 
voice  charged  with  an  elusive  hesitancy 
which,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  shout 
aloud  this  first  weakening  of  his  iron 
resolve. 

"What  you  say  is  true,  Bossu,"  he 
began,  "but  you  have  forgotten  a  most 
important  alternative.  Perhaps  Marcel 
Var  will  not  remain  speechless  for  all 
time.  Perhaps  he  will  recover,  he  will 
remember,  and,  in  that  event,  his  story 
will  be  the  deciding  one.  With  this 
possibility  in  view,  I  cannot  choose  fairly 
between  you  now.  Therefore  I  deem  it 
best  to  await  the  turn  of  events." 

It  was  eminently  just  and  fair,  but 
it  was  not  the  method  of  Voltaire  Bon. 
As  he  turned  away  in  token  that,  for  the 
present  at  least  the  hearing  was  closed, 
the  swampers  exchanged  significant 
glances. 

"What  will  happen  next?"  their  looks 
seemed  to  say. 

As  for  myself,  despite  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, my  feeling  for  the  leader  was 
still  one  of  pity  rather  than  of  anger. 
He  was  an  honest  man  and  I  did  not 
doubt  that,  in  time  to  come,  he  would 
obey  the  commands  of  his  conscience. 
If  for  the  moment  he  recoiled  from  dri- 
ving his  nephew  in  disgrace  from  the 
camp,  who  would  blame  him?  A  little 
patience,  and  the  truth  would  prevail. 

At  the  door  the  leader  paused  for  one 
final,  backward  glance.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him,  that  glance.  His  had 
been  the  last  word. 

No  slightest  murmur  of  surprise  or 
criticism  had  marked  the  utterance  of 
his  unusual  decision.  Yet  he  had  sensed 
the  unspoken  reproof.  Now,  before  step- 
ping out  into  the  night,  he  answered  it 
with  the  unspoken  challenge  of  his  gaze. 

"Come,"  his  eyes  commanded,  "if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me,  say  it  now 
before  my  face.  Do  not,  like  a  pack  of 
curs,  go  snapping  at  my  heels  after  my 
back  is  turned." 

A  long,  silent  moment  passed  before, 
with   a  movement  of  grim   disdain,   the 


leader  turned  his  head.  He  had  won 
through  the  sheer  power  of  his  personal- 
ity. He  had  even  reversed  his  former 
triumphs  of  right  over  wrong. 

And  then,  as  the  latch  clicked  beneath 
his  hand,  a  voice  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  room.  It  was  a  low,  scornful  voice, 
yet  it  smote  upon  the  tension  like  the 
crash  of  an  exploding  shell. 

"Ah,  you  coward!"   it  said. 

CHAPTER    XIII 

Jeanne's  Defiance 

IT  was  Jeanne  who  spoke,  and  her 
words  were  received  with  the  slow, 
half-doubtful  surprise  of  those  who 
witness  the  breaking  of  a  long-established 
precedent.  At  Camp  Bon,  as  through- 
out the  swamp,  the  women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  comment  upon  the  doings  of 
the  men.  Their  duties  comprised  those 
of  the  household,  and  beyond  these  they 
were  not  expected  to  go. 

Yet,  when  once  more  the  leader  faced 
about,  his  expression  was  only  one  of 
fatherly  reproof.  Perhaps,  still  glowing 
from  his  recent  triumph,  he  felt  that  he 
might  deal  lightly  with  the  fault.  Per- 
haps he  realized  that  he  had  to  do  with 
no  ordinary  girl. 

"Come,  Jeanne,"  said  he,  firmly,  yet 
kindly,  "for  once  you  must  control  your 
temper.  It  is  not  nice,  and  it  is  not 
proper  to  call  names.  Also  my  nephew 
is  no  coward  until  he  is  proven  abso- 
lutely to  be  one.     As  I  have  said " 

In  one  swift  movement  Jeanne  left 
the  bunk  and  advanced  to  the  center  of 
the  room.  Her  face  was  very  white 
and  strained,  but  she  held  herself  proud- 
ly erect,  and  her  eyes  blazed  fearlessly 
bneath  their  level  brows. 

"Pardon,  M'sieu,"  she  interrupted 
evenly,  "I  did  not  call  your  nephew  a 
coward.     It  was  to  you  that  I  spoke." 

Had  she  struck  him  full  in  the  face 
Voltaire  Bon  could  not  have  been  more 
astounded.  His  eyes  stared.  His  mouth 
gaped.  He  was  saved  from  being  ridic- 
ulous only  by  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
his  amazement.  A  murmur  of  awe  rip- 
pled among  the  swampers,  like  the  whis- 
per of  wind  in  dry  grass."  Fagot,  round- 
eyed  with  "dismay,  limped  forward  in 
trembling  protest. 
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Then  the  leader  recovered  from  his 
stupor,  and  his  whole  figure  seemed  to 
swell  with  the  wrath  of  his  offended  dig- 
nity. Slowly,  majestically,  he  advanced 
upon  the  girl,  and  as  he  came  Fagot 
crept  back  into  his  place  again.  It  was 
not,  as  I  knew,  that  the  old  man  was 
afraid.  It  was  simply  that  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  deal  with  so  incred- 
ible an  affair. 

The  leader  halted  within  arm's  length 
of  Jeanne  and  fixed  her  with  his  gaze. 
He  had  himself  well  in  hand  by  now, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
ironic  courtesy. 

"So  I  am  a  coward,  am  I,  Mademoi- 
selle?" he  began.  "You  have,  indeed, 
made  a  discovery,  and  one  that,  were 
you  a  man,  would  cost  you  dear.  As  it 
is,  you  will  first  explain,  and  then  apol- 
ogize. Woman  though  you  are,  you  will 
answer  to  me  for  what  yo.u  have  said 
before  I  go." 

Jeanne  faced  him  defiantly,  yet  in  her 
attitude  there  was  also  something  of  dis- 
tress. She  was  like  one  who,  having 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  an  ideal,  is 
divided  between  feelings  of  anger  and 
regret. 

"Bien,  M'sieu,"  she  replied,  stiil  in 
the  same  even  voice.  "I  will  explain, 
but  after  I  am  through  I  do  not  think 
':hat  you  will  require  an  apology  of  me. 
Always  I  have  admired  you  as  the  great- 
est leader  that  I  have  ever  known.  It 
began  when,  as  a  child,  I  was  wrong- 
fully accused  of  a  fault.  You  upheld 
me,  and  since  that  day  you  have  been 
for  me  all  that  is  just  and  true.  And 
now,  not  five  minutes  ago " 

She  paused,  and  her  tone  changed  to 
one  of  sorrowful  reproof. 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  why  did  you  do  it?"  she 
cried.  "Why  did  you  not  keep  your 
justice,  your  fairness,  untarnished  to  the 
end  ?  Was  your  nephew  worth  it  ? 
Could  any  man's  good  name  atone  for 
this  blot  upon  such  a  record  as  yours? 
Have  your  eyes,  your  judgment,  failed 
you,  that  you  must  wait  for  the  story 
of  one,  who,  in  your  heart,  you  hope  will 
never  speak?  Who,  even  if  he  lives,  is 
sure  to  refuse  redress  at  your  hands? 
Come,  M'sieu.  Be  the  man  that  you 
have  always  been.  Consider  again  the 
two  who  are  before  you.     If  you  cannot 


find  the  liar  in  a  single  glance,  then  in- 
deed must  you  be  blind." 

That  the  leader  was  touched  could  not 
be  doubted.  He  had  received  a  great, 
a  noble  tribute,  and,  had  he  been  wholly 
worthy  of  it,  he  would  have  repaired  his 
error  then  and  there.  But  the  strength 
of  Voltaire  Bon  was  not  the  strength  of 
wisdom  alone.  It  was  also  the  strength 
of  force,  and  he  now  made  the  mistake 
of  employing  it  where  force  was  of  no 
avail. 

"Enough,  Mademoiselle,"  he  thun- 
dered. "Having  begun  this  affair,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  you  should  finish  it. 
One  would  think  that  through  modesty, 
if  through  nothing  else " 

At  the  word  the  girl's  temper  blazed 
into  a  white  heat. 

"Modesty,  M'sieu?"  she  echoed  furi- 
ously. "Is  it  modesty  to  desert,  when 
helpless,  the  one  that  you  love?  Ah, 
yes,"  she  went  on,  unmindful  now  of 
the  others  in  her  anger,  "I  love  Marcel 
Var  as  any  other  girl  of  pride,  of  met- 
tle would  love  him.  Who  else  has 
placed  his  affections  above  your  law? 
He  has  been  the  one  man  among  all  your 
followers.  And  yet,  M'sieu,  I  have 
sought  to  do  that  which  you  think  my 
duty.  Despite  his  sneers,  his  neglect,  I 
have  tried  to  love  your  nephew.  Even 
after  the  race,  had  he  played  the  man, 
I  might  have  followed  your  desires.  But 
one  cannot  love,  one  cannot  hold  to  a 
cheat,  a  coward  and  a  murderer.  One 
can  only  bring  him  to  that  justice 
which,  in  yourself,  seems  lacking  for 
the  first  time." 

Her  voice  broke,  and  her  arm  went 
out  to  point  straight  at  the  guilty  face  of 
Duron. 

"Look,  M'sieu,"  she  cried  beseeching- 
ly. "If  you  are  an  honest  man  look  into 
your  nephew's  face  and  tell  me  what  you 
read   there." 

She  was  magnificent  in  the  passion  of 
her  appeal,  but  Voltaire  Bon,  hopelessly 
committed  to  his  policy  of  evasion,  was 
bereft  of  a  suitable  reply.  Enraged, 
humiliated,  he  lost  for  the  moment  the 
last  vestige  of  his  self-control.  No 
longer  was  he  the  grave,  yet  forceful, 
adjuster  of  human  affairs.  He  shouted. 
He  bullied.  He  became  merely  a  sav- 
age old  man  who  fought  far  an  author- 
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ity  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  uiv 
worthy. 

"Be  silent,"  he  bellowed  hoarsely. 
"Be  silent  before  I  forget  that  you  are 
a  woman.  Am  I  the  chit  and  you  the 
leader  that  I  must  listen  longer  to  your 
insolence  ?  If,  through  your  youth,  your 
sex,  I  have  spoiled  you,  must  I  now 
suffer  this  intrusion  into  my  affairs?  No, 
Mademoiselle.  You  are  in  need  of  dis- 
cipline, and,  like  the  rest,  you  shall  re- 
ceive it  at  my  hands.  You  say  that  you 
love  Var,  that  you  will  not  hold  to  a 
cheat,  a  coward  and  a  murderer.  Bien. 
Now  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  First, 
I  shall  prove  the  innocence  of  my 
nephew,  and  then  you  will  marry  him. 
Your  promise,  if  not  given,  has  been 
understood,  and  I  shall  hold  you  to  it. 
And  so,  Mademoiselle,  I  bid  you  good 
night,  and  leave  you  to  cool  your  temper 
till  your  wedding  day." 

He  ceased,  choking  with  rage,  nor 
could  he  have  realized  fully  what  he  had 
said.  Otherwise  he  must  have  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  issuing  a  command 
which  later  on  he  would  be  unable  to 
enforce. 

But  as  his  fury  had  waxed,  so  had 
Jeanne's  temper  waned.  As  I  have  said, 
her  bursts  of  passion  were  ever  short- 
lived, and  now,  through  pity  of  her  op- 
ponent, her  anger  had  burned  itself 
away.  For  the  moment  she  was  all  her 
father's  child,  gentle,  contrite,  eager  to 
make  amends. 

"Wait,  M'sieu,"  she  begged.  "We 
cannot  part  like  this,  you  and  I.  If  in 
what  has  passed  I  have  forgotten  the 
respect  due  your  age  and  influence  I 
most  humbly  crave  your  pardon.  For 
the  rest,  you  will  not  be  troubled  long 
with  either  my  father  or  myself.  We 
shall  only  await  the  outcome  of  Marcel 
Var's  injury  before  leaving  the  camp." 

It  was  a  peaceful  ending  to  a  stormy 
scene  and,  furthermore,  it  opened  up  for 
the  leader  the  one  avenue  of  dignified 
escape.  But  Voltaire  Bon,  despite  his 
long  acquaintance  with  Jeanne,  was  ig- 
norant of  this  side  of  the  girl's  nature. 
Accustomed  always  to  final,  if  unwilling 
obedience,  he  mistook  this  triumph  of  a 
generous  heart  for  the  submission  of  de- 
feat. 

"Enough,  Mademoiselle,"  he  ordered 


shortly.  "I  do  not  now  desire  your 
apologies,  but  your  obedience.  As  I 
have  said  so  shall  you  do,  and  this  with- 
in the  month.  Then  perhaps  you  will 
appreciate  that  here,  in  my  own  camp, 
I  am  in  command." 

As  he  finished  the  leader's  voice  sank 
to  its  usual  level  of  cold  severity.  He 
imagined  not  only  that  he  had  conquered, 
but  that  his  victory  was  a  double  one. 
Through  Jeanne  herself  he  would  hush 
all  accusations  against  his  nephew.  Once 
the  girl  was  safely  married,  the  duel 
would  be  forgotten,  and  a  further  in- 
vestigation rendered  unnecessary. 

It  was  a  shrewd  scheme,  yet  one  palpa- 
ble even  to  the  fuddled  brain  of  Blaise 
Duron.  Thus  far  the  big  man  had 
looked  on  in  sodden  silence,  content  to 
hide  behind  the  defense  of  his  uncle's 
authority.  Now,  however,  the  affair  had 
reached  a  stage  peculiar  to  his  talents. 
A  master  bully  himself,  he  could  not 
forego  a  word  in  the  final  subjection  of 
Jeanne.  Thus,  before  the  girl  could 
reply,  he  lurched  awkwardly  before  her. 

"Come,  Jeanne,"  he  cried  thickly. 
"Let  us  do  as  the  leader  commands. 
If  I,  who  am  the  injured  one,  am  will- 
ing, should  you  not  be  doubly  so?" 

He  paused  and,  mistaking  the  girl's 
speechless  fury  for  silent  acceptance, 
reached  out  for  her  with  one  of  his  pow- 
erful arms. 

"Come,  Jeanne,"  he  repeated.  "Al- 
ready we  have  waited  too  long." 

What  followed  occurred  with  a  swift- 
ness impossible  of  description.  At  Du- 
ron's first  move  I  had  started  forward, 
but  I  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  There 
came  a  gasp,  a  flash  of  steel,  a  bellow 
of  startled  fear,  as  the  bully  hurled  him- 
self violently  backward.  Then  I  was 
clinging  like  death  to  Jeanne's  upraised 
wrist,  while  Duron,  flattened  out  against 
the  wall,  probed  with  uncertain  fingers 
at  his  breast,  as  though  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  indeed  unhurt. 

Quickly,  shudderingly,  Jeanne 
dropped  her  arm:  Then,  as  I  loosed 
my  hold,  she  swung  about  to  once  more 
face  the  leader.  She  still  grasped  her 
great  knife,  and  its  heavy  blade  answered 
the  flash  of  her  eyes  as  she  held  it  forth 
in  warning. 

"You    see,    M'sieu,"    she    cautioned. 
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"Take  heed,  then,  and  keep  off  your 
nephew.  You  have  laughed  at  me  for 
going  about  armed  beneath  your  pro- 
tection.    Can  you  laugh  again,  M'sieu?" 

But  Voltaire  Bon  could  not  laugh. 
He  could  not  even  reply.  He  saw  and 
understood  and  departed  without  a  word. 
Throughout  his  leadership  he  had  con- 
quered with  justice.  Now,  when  for 
the  first  time  he  fought  without  his  life- 
long ally,  he  was  beaten  by  a  girl. 

So  ended  that  hearing  at  Camp  Bon; 
its  turmoil  hushed  into  silence  by  a  glint 
of  cold  steel. 

The  swampers,  following  their  lead- 
er, slipped  out  in  speechless  awe.  Du- 
ron, jerking  himself  together,  crept  fur- 
tively away.  Fagot,  a  stunned  huddle  of 
bewilderment,  muttered  vaguely  as  he 
sought  to  grasp  the  significance  of  all 
that  had  occurred. 

"Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,"  he  repeated 
again  and  again. 

But  all  these  things  passed  unnoticed 
by  Jeanne.  Kneeling  again  beside  the 
bunk,  she  sobbed  her  heart  out  into  the 
coarse  blankets,  unconscious  even  of  the 
touch  of  my  hand  upon  her  head. 

I  was  glad  that  the  others  were  not 
there  to  see.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
have  understood  that,  after  all,  she  was 
only  a  girl. 

CHAPTER    XIV 

In  the  Moonlight 

ALL  that  night  Jeanne  watched  be- 
side the  bunk  while  I,  at  her  com- 
mand, sought  such  rest  as  I  could 
in  preparation  for  the  morrow.  When, 
after  a  brief  nap,  I  awoke  at  sunrise, 
I  found  Var's  condition  unchanged.  He 
still  lay  white  and  senseless  as  he  might 
continue  to  do  for  days.  I  had  seen  such 
cases  before,  and  I  knew  that  we  could 
only  wait.  Not  until  he  regained  con- 
sciousness could  we  begin  to  hope. 

"You  see,"  said  Jeanne,  "all  night 
there  has  not  been  so  much  as  the  flut- 
ter of  an  eyelid.  I  believe  I  could  stand 
it  better  if  he  were  really  dead." 

She  was  fagged  and  worn  and  utterly 
disheartened.  To  have  seen  her,  one 
would  never  have  imagined  that,  but  a 
few  hours  before,  she  had  defied  Vol- 
taire   Bon    himself.      As   in    leaving  she 


turned  for  a  last  glance  toward  the 
bunk,  a  faint,  wistful  smile  touched  for 
an  instant  the  drooping  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "Ah,  Marcel,  Marcel,"  it 
seemed  to  say,  "am  I  to  lose  you  now, 
after  all  I  have  been  through  for  your 
sake?" 

I  could  only  entreat  her  to  have  cour- 
age, promising  her  that,  if  there  was 
the  slightest  change,  I  would  let  her 
know  of  it  at  once. 

After  she  had  gone  I  began  my  vigil, 
which  was  broken  every  now  and  then 
by  the  dropping  in  of  Var's  companions. 
It  was  Sunday,  the  day  of  homekeeping, 
of  the  accomplishment  of  innumerable 
unfinished  tasks  about  the  household. 
Yet,  save  for  these  brief  visits  of  inquiry, 
Ledet  and  the  others  did  not  return  to 
their  cabin.  They  would  get  along  out- 
side, they  said,  until  Var  was  either  dead 
or  better.  Their  noise  might  disturb 
the  sick  man,  and,  besides,  it  would  not 
be  pleasant  for  Jeanne  to  have  them 
blundering  about. 

When  they  spoke  of  Jeanne  it  was 
in  a  voice  of  awed  admiration,  touched, 
so  I  thought,  with  a  hint  of  shame.  And 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  realized 
until  that  morning  that  they  had  looked 
silently  on  while  the  girl  was  bullied 
beyond  human  endurance.  The  affair 
had  been  brief,  and  one  does  not  easily 
break  the  discipline  of  a  lifetime.  Now 
that  they  knew,  they  were  giving  up 
their  cabin  to  make  amends. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  attitude  of 
the  camp  declared  itself.  Voltaire  Bon 
kept  indoors,  denying  himself  to  every- 
one. He  might  be  planning  some  su- 
preme act  of  authority.  He  might  be 
hiding  his  defeat  from  his  little  world. 
None  could  tell. 

Blaise  Duron,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
about  everywhere.  Having  sought  so- 
lace throughout  the  night  from  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  he  had  become  the  most 
dangerous  of  human  creatures — a  drunk- 
en coward.  Heavily  armed,  obscenely 
profane,  he  staggered  unceasingly  from 
one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  chal- 
lenging any  man  or  number  of  men  to 
deny  his  innocence.  Furthermore,  he 
swore  that,  though  she  bristled  with 
knives  like  a  porcupine,  he  would  marry 
Jeanne  within  the  month.     He  liked  a 
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girl  with  spirit,  he  declared.  He  had 
spirit  himself,  as  Jeanne  should  learn 
the  first  time  she  came  within  reach  of 
him. 

He  was  pitied,  but  avoided.  For  once 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  make  good  his 
bluster,  and  none  felt  willing  to  become 
the  victim  of  his  maudlin  courage. 

Among  the  others  opinion  was  divided, 
the  women  declaring  for  Jeanne,  the 
men,  for  the  most  part,  upholding  the 
leader.  It  was  the  eternal  struggle  of 
sex  against  sex  intensified  by  the  leisure 
of  the  Sabbath.  A  spirit  of  unrest  per- 
vaded the  camp,  finding  expression  in 
endless  bitter  argument. 

Thus  the  hours  went  by  until,  at  dusk, 
Jeanne  returned  to  relieve  me.  The 
girl  seemed  fresher  and  brighter,  but 
her  eyes  were  hard.  Thus  far  she  had 
made  no  mention  of  the  night  before, 
and  now  I  knew  that  she  would  remain 
silent.  She  had  had  her  say,  and  she 
was  finished.  Of  sympathy  she  was  not 
in  need. 

Fagot  also  was,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
communicative. He  had  tried  once  or 
twice  to  speak  to  me,  but  had  given  up 
in  despair.     He  was  still  stunned. 

As  for  myself,  I  found  little  sleep  that 
second  night.  By  now  I  had  become 
genuinely  attached  to  Fagot  and  Jeanne, 
and  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  diffi- 
culty, the  impossibility  of  their  situation. 
For  the  moment  the  one  was  helpless, 
the  other  defiant,  and  all  the  while  the 
tension  of  the  camp  was  increasing.  Soon 

there  would  come  a  snap,  and  then 

But  I  could  only  hope  that  the  snap 
would  be  avoided  by  departure.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Var  I  would  have  in- 
sisted that  the  two  go  out  at  once,  while 
I  remained  behind  to  arrange  for  their 
effects. 

Next  morning,  when  I  arose  for  my 
watch,  I  again  found  a  weary,  haggard 
Jeanne.  Var  continued  the  same,  and 
the  girl,  if  possible,  was  even  more  hope- 
less than  before.  Yet  she  retired  to  her 
rest  obediently  enough.  It  promised  to 
be  a  long  siege,  and,  through  former  ex- 
perience, she  was  forced  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  saving  herself. 

Therefore,  I  was  much  surprised 
when,  that  afternoon,  Jeanne  returned. 
She  was  dressed   in  rough  clothes  and, 


in  addition  to  her  heavy  knife,  she  wore 
her  leather  gauntlets. 

"I  am  off  to  the  swamp,  Bossu,"  she 
announced  dully.  "I  cannot  sleep  and, 
were  I  to  take  your  place  now,  I  would 
go  mad.  Somehow  at  night  it  is  not  so 
hard.  Then  it  is  more  like  a  real  death 
than  a  living  one." 

"You  will  take  my  pirogue?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

She  shook  her  head,  holding  out  her 
gauntleted  hands. 

"I  am  going  to  work,  Bossu,"  she 
returned.  "This  is  Monday,  and  the 
moss  will  not  come  to  us.  Also,  it  is 
going  to  be  expensive  to  move.  We  can 
sell  what  we  leave  behind." 

It  was  the  old,  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  necessity.  I  could  only  warn 
where  I  wished  to  forbid. 

"Bien,"  said  I.  "But  you  will  stay 
clear  of  the  men.  You  will  watch  out 
for " 

Jeanne  interrupted  hastily  as  though 
to  avoid  the  name. 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course,  Bossu,"  she  as- 
sured me.  "I  only  want  to  be  let  alone 
for  the  little  time  that  I  am  here." 

I  watched  her  go  with  a  vague  sense 
of  foreboding.  Despite  her  mettle,  she 
was  only  a  young,  headstrong  girl,  and 
somewhere  in  that  dark  tangle  of  cypress 
lurked  Blaise  Duron.  Insensible  at  sun- 
rise, he  had  not  gone  with  the  others. 
At  noon,  however,  he  had  awakened, 
and,  having  fortified  himself  with  liquor, 
had  set  out  to  join  his  companions.  I 
had  watched  him  from  the  window,  as, 
splashing  and  rocking,  he  had  pursued 
his  erratic  course  toward  the  swamp. 

That  afternoon  was  one  of  the  longest 
that  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  terribl  - 
hot  and  still,  and  the  minutes  dragged 
interminably.  As  I  sat  there,  enveloped 
by  the  depression  of  Var's  living  death, 
it  was  not  long  before  I  built  up  my 
vague  foreboding  into  a  certain  and  ter- 
rible catastrophe.  Now,  when  it  was 
too  late,  I  saw  that  I  had  been  mad  to 
let  Jeanne  go.  I  should  have  held  her 
back,  by  force  if  necessary.  Of  course, 
she  would  meet  Duron.  It  was  one  of 
those  things  arranged  by  fate  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  Though  they  had 
all  the  world  to  move  about  in,  the  two 
must  inevitably  collide.    And  Duron  was 
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still  drunk,  and  Jeanne  had  her  great 
knife. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  I  had 
well-nigh  worked  myself  into  a  frenzy 
when,  some  time  before  sunset,  Jeanne 
hurried  breathless  into  the  room. 

"Out  with  you,  Bossu,"  she  cried 
cheerily.  "You  look  as  though  you  had 
seen  a  ghost.  Take  your  pirogue  while 
the  light  lasts,  and  cross  to  the  swamp. 
I  tell  you  that  the  grip  of  a  paddle,  the 
slide  of  the  water,  will  do  you  more 
good  than  all  the  sleep  in  the  world. 
Go,  Bossu.  Go  at  once.  I  am  not  tired, 
and  I  will  stand  my  watch  just  as  I 
am." 

It  was  wonderful  the  change  that  had 
been  wrought  in  her  by  that  brief  time 
of  toil.  There  was  hope  in  her  eyes,  a 
flush  on  her  cheek.  She  was  the  Jeanne 
of  a  week  before. 

I  could  only  stare  my  relief  and  grati- 
tude." Somehow  I  felt  as  though  a -crisis 
had  been  passed.  I  had  looked  forward 
to  this  Monday  as  the  crucial  day,  and 
now  I  felt  that  matters  would  begin  to 
mend.  Voltaire  Bon  had  not  struck. 
Blaise  Duron  must,  of  a  necessity,  cease 
his  drinking.  As  in  the  case  of  Jeanne, 
all  would  become  normal  once  more 
through  the  sanity  of  accustomed  labor. 

That  night  I  was  in  high  spirits.  At 
supper,  returning  from  an  hour  of  idle 
paddling,  I  talked  in  so  cheerful  a  strain 
that  even  Fagot  began  to  take  heart. 
Afterward  we  sat  out  and  smoked,  for 
I  had  determined  that,  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrances,  I  would  relieve  Jeanne 
for  the  first  half  of  the  night. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  peace,  the 
beauty  of  that  hour.  A  welcome  breeze 
had  sprung  up  at  dusk  and,  above  the 
dark  ramparts  of  the  swamp,  rose  a 
round,  white  moon.  Already  her  beams 
were  wiping  away  the  shadows  from  the 
water,  leaving  only  the  ripples  with  their 
etching  of  silver  and  black.  Fagot, 
timidly  confident,  rumbled  vague  plans 
through  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette.  He 
would  go  outside,  he  declared.  Perhaps 
lie  would   return   to  the  woods. 

Then  came  Ledet  ami  the  others,  in- 
quiring of  Var,  complaining  oi  the  hard- 
sliijjs  ot  the  day.  The  swamp  had  been 
terrible,  they  said,  and  the  leader  had 
driven    them    unmercifully.      To    their 


heat  and  fatigue  had  been  added  the 
unjust  burden  of  his  resentment.  Of 
Duron  they  knew  little.  He  had  arrived 
at  mid-day  too  drunk  to  work,  and  had 
been  ordered  off  by  his  uncle.  None 
knew  where  he  had  gone,  nor  had  he 
come  out  with  the  rest.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  he  and  his  bottle  were 
to  remain  inside  forever. 

Thus  they  rambled  on  to  fall  pres- 
ently silent,  hushed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night. 

It  was  Trappey  who  finally  broke  the 
spell  by  pointing  out  toward  the  water. 

"See,"  said  he,  "Duron  will  at  least 
spend  the  night  inside.  The  current 
has  robbed  him." 

I  looked  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
the  vagrant  pirogue,  drifting  in  across 
the  pale  reach  of  moonlit  water. 

Ledet  growled  impatiently. 

"The  drunken  dog,"  he  muttered. 
''It  would  serve  him  right  were  he  to 
lose  her.  Nevertheless,"  he  added  aloud, 
"since  you  have  discovered  her,  Trap- 
pey, suppose  you  bring  her  in.  Then 
we  will  go  to  bed." 

But  Trappey,  being  already  half 
asleep,  was  in  no  mood  for  unnecessary 
philanthropy. 

"There  is  no  need,"  he  answered. 
"With  this  breeze  and  the  current  she 
cannot  miss  us.  When  she  lands  I  will 
moor  her." 

So  Trappey  waited  while  the  pirogue 
floated  ever  nearer,  the  one  dark  blot 
upon  that  rippling  flood  of  silver.  Then, 
when  she  had  all  but  reached  the  shore, 
he  departed,  grumbling,  toward  the  land- 
ing. I  watched  him  idly  as,  splashing 
out,  he  caught  the  runaway  craft,  nor 
did  I  guess  at  all  what  his  action  in- 
volved. Indeed,  even  after  he  had  hailed 
his  companions  I  did  not  suspect. 

"Hola,  up  there,"  he  called.  "Duron 
is  here  also,  dead  drunk  in  the  bottom. 
Lend  a  hand,  some  of  you,  that  we  may 
(  any  him  home." 

We  rose,  all  of  us,  and  Ledet,  since 
it  was  dark  in  the  shadows,  reached 
down  a  lantern.  Fagot,  still  concerned 
with  his  plans,  turned  muttering  away 
toward  his  cabin.  With  a  word  of 
good  night  the  swampers  set  off,  their 
light  a  mere  spark  in  the  great  white 
wash  of  radiance.     Jeanne  stirred  inside, 
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and  I,  suddenly  mindful  of  my  neglect, 
hastened  to  relieve  her. 

And,  then,  before  I  could  reach  the 
door,  there  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  landing  the  sound  of  one  in  mortal 
dread.  It  was  not  loud,  it  was  scarce 
a  cry,  yet  it  broke  upon  the  still  glory 
of  that  night  as  with  the  shout  of  many 
voices. 

I  think  that  I  must  have  known  upon 
the  instant.  At  all  events,  before  the 
sound  had  ceased  to  tremble  upon  the 
air,  I  was  running  blindly  after  the 
swampers.  I  caught  them  before  they 
arrived.  Indeed,  it  was  with  the  lantern 
snatched  from  Ledet's  hand  that  I  made 
certain  that  which  Trappey  had  only 
begun  to  suspect. 

Blaise  Duron  lay  asprawl  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  pirogue,  a  limp,  huddled 
mass,  all  dripping  with  blood  and  water. 
He  had  fallen  upon  his  face,  with  his 
arms  reached  stiffly  outward,  and  just  be- 
low the  broad  spread  of  his  shoulders 
there  gaped  a  single  wound.  It  was  a 
huge,  a  terrible  wound  —  as  from  the 
thrust  of  some  peculiarly  heavy  blade — 
and  it  went  almost  through.  No  ordi- 
nary knife  could  have  made  it.  Even  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  that  much 
was  plain. 

They  had  turned  him  over,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  for  one  hand  had  fastened 
itself  to  the  pirogue's  side.  The  other, 
as  it  flopped  woodenly  into  view, 
clutched  a  dark,  crumpled  object  within 
its  final  grasp.  There  was  no  need  to 
loose  the  gripping  fingers.  The  object 
was  only  too  well  known.  It  was  one 
of  the  leather  gauntlets  that  Jeanne  al- 
ways wore  at  her  work  in  the  swamp. 

This  much  I  saw  before,  sick  with 
horror,  I  turned  away.  I  did  not  wait 
for  the  conjectures  of  the  men.  I  could 
neither  have  pleaded  nor  defended,  even 
had  it  been  of  any  use.  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  monstrous,  savage  cruel- 
ty of  that  which  must  inevitably  come. 
And  yet,  within  the  chaos  of  my  mind 


there  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
against  Jeanne's  innocence.  Had  I  not 
seen  her  upon  her  return  from  the 
swamp  ? 

Half  stupefied,  I  stumbled  up  from 
the  landing.  For  the  moment  I  was  be- 
side myself.  I  had  an  impulse  to  seize 
Jeanne,  to  spring  into  my  pirogue,  and 
to  paddle  madly  away.  I  wished  to  es- 
cape from  Camp  Bon,  even  from  life 
itself. 

Then  a  hand  fell  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  a  voice  spoke  into  my  ear,  a  strong, 
hushed  voice  that  was  charged  with  the 
very  essence  of  command. 

"Quick,  Bossu,  if  you  are  with  me," 
it  said.  "There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose." 

It  was  Fagot,  but  such  a  Fagot  as  I 
had  never  known.  Cool,  resolute,  mas- 
terful, he  quelled  the  panic  of  my 
thoughts  with  the  power  of  his  new- 
found personality.  Seizing  my  arm,  he 
set  off  at  a  fast,  limping  trot,  while  I 
followed  him  with  the  passive  obedience 
of  a  child.  I  felt  no  surprise.  I  accept- 
ed without  marveling.  It  seemed  of  a 
piece  with  the  grotesque  madness  of  that 
dreadful  moment. 

At  the  cabin  Fagot  loosed  his  hold  of 
me,  and  hurried  within.  Jeanne  sat  m 
her  usual  place  beside  the  bunk,  but  he 
called  her  to  him  with  a  sharp  command. 

"Quick,  Jeanne,"  he  ordered.  "You 
must  come  home  with  me  at  once.  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"But  what  of  Marcel?"  began  the 
girl. 

"He  must  wait,"  Fagot  answered 
shortly.  "We  have  no  place  now  for  a 
sick  man.  When  we  are  safe  I  will  ex- 
plain." 

Even  while  speaking  he  bundled 
Jeanne  outside,  and  strode  away  with  her 
toward  his  cabin.  Despite  his  limp,  he 
strode,  and  his  carriage  was  that  of  a 
good  twenty  years  before.  The  old  man 
was  reborn.  He  had  become  heroic  in 
his  supreme  hour  of  need. 


(To  be  continued) 


WHY  AMERICAN   GOLFERS   LOST 
AT  SANDWICH 

By    HAROLD    H.    HILTON 

OFTEN  defeat  is  more  useful  than  victory.  Its  lessons,  if  care- 
fully considered,  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  method  and 
performance.  Consider  the  case  of  the  Americans  at  Sandwich 
last  summer.  We  sent  over  more  and  apparently  better  golfers 
than  ever  before,  and  yet  we  lost  quite  ingloriously.  Why?  The 
reason  is  wTorth  finding  out.  Mr.  Hilton,  as  player  and  critic,  is 
the  best  qualified  man  we  know  to  answer  the  question.  He  does 
so  in  the  article  which  follows. 


EFORE  your  trio  of  famous 
amateurs  came  over  to  our 
country  to  take  part  in  the 
Championship  at  Sandwich, 
I  got  myself  into  considera- 
ble disfavor  on  this  side  by 
suggesting  that  if  one  of  them  did' 
manage  to  secure  the  title  it  would  be 
the  finest  thing  imaginable  for  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  game  of  golf.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  many 
disciples  to  the  belief  that  the  success  of 
an  American  player  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  a  little 
natural  that  there  were  not  many 
Britishers  who  could  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  in  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
extreme  view.  In  truth  many  refused 
to  believe  that  I  was  really  in  earnest, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  still  maintain  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  stranger 
within  the  gates,  be  he  a  Britisher,  an 
American,  a  Frenchman,  or  even  a 
Chinaman,  must  be  of  benefit  to  a  game 
which  is  so  quickly  becoming  an  Inter- 
national pastime,  and  the  main  interest 
in  future  years  will  assuredly  rest  in  the 
battle  of  International  rivalry. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  in  this 
i  ountry  the  spirit  of  antagonism  between 
the  Scottish  and  the  English  school  of 
golfers  was  exceedingly  keen,  one  might 
almost  suggest  quite  rabid,  and  it  was 
this  spirit  which  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  initiation  of  our  Amateur  Inter- 
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national  match.  This  encounter  would 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  foster 
this  spirit  of  national  rivalry,  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  had  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect,  as  each  succeeding  season 
the  keenness  of  the  rivalry  appeared  to 
become  just  a  little  less  marked,  not 
only  among  the  players  themselves,  but 
also  among  the  golfing  populace.  Finally 
it  may  be  said  that  it  almost  entirely 
disappeared ;  at  least  there  was  apparent- 
ly not  a  sufficient  quantity  left  to  keep 
the  encounter  in  being,  and  it  faded 
out  of  existence  like  a  sickly  child  who 
was  without  the  necessary  nourishment 
to  go  on  living. 

For  some  reason  or  another  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scottish  golfer  buried  the 
hatchet;  in  fact,  it  was  gradually  be- 
ing buried  for  many  years.  The  players 
themselves  were  all  the  time  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  and  it  only  came 
home  to  them  that  the  old  time  rivalry 
must  have  almost  completely  vanished 
when  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to 
revive  the  event.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  success  of  Mr.  Walter 
Travis  at  Sandwich  in  1904  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  changed  rela- 
tions between  the  golfers  of  the  two 
British  nations.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  realize  that  they  now  had  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  combat,  and  that  the 
fight  in  future  years  was  not  to  be  be- 
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tween  England  and  Scotland,  but  be- 
tween the  combined  forces  and  America. 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  correct 
prospect  for  the  future,  as  was  plainly 
evidenced  by  the  abnormal  amount  of 
interest  taken  in  the  recent  Champion- 
ship contest.  There  probably  never  has 
been  a  golf  contest  carried  through  in 
which  the  interest  was  so  general.  In 
this  country  this  interest  was  not  con- 
fined in  any  way  to  the  section  of  the 
populace  who  play  the  game,  but  it  got 
into  the  system  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
the  individual  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  game,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  cares  less.  The  chances  of  the 
American  invasion,  as  it  was  called,  were 
daily  discussed  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groats,  and  the  Amateur  Golf 
Championship  at  Sandwich  dominated 
everything  else  in  the  whole  world  of 
athletics. 

Your  players  were  simply  worried  out 
of  their  lives  in  their  attempts  to  avoid 
the  attentions  of  the  over-zealous  press- 
men in  search  of  interesting  copy,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  manner  in  which 
Francis  Ouimet  was  harried  and  badger- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  fourth  estate 
was  not  in  any  way  conducive  to  his 
interests,  as  the  poor  boy  could  not  get 
into  a  corner  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. Every  time  he  handled  a  club  he 
was,  so  to  speak,  "on  show,"  and  he  him- 
self knew  full  well  that  his  deeds  would 
be  heralded  to  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles.  This  fact  was  not  in  any  way 
inclined  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  and 
find  his  feet  before  the  really  serious 
work  commenced. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jerry  Travers 
managed  to  avoid  the  "show"  side  of  the 
picture;  he  could  not  altogether  avoid 
publicity,  but  he  succeeded  in  steering 
clear  of  a  good  deal  of  the  troubles 
which  beset  Ouimet.  This  was  probably 
a  good  deal  his  own  doing,  as  from  what 
I  could  gather  from  some  of  the  disap- 
pointed pressmen  they  did  not  find  your 
Amateur  Champion  a  particularly  com- 
municative individual.  Like  a  wise  man 
he  kept  his  opinions  in  the  back  locker 
and  his  persecutors,  realizing  this,  left 
him  alone. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  early  failure 
of   your  players   proved   a   severe   blow 


to  the  pride  of  American  golfers.  That 
you  expected  much  from  Travers, 
Ouimet,  and  Evans  as  a  trio  was  not 
only  evident  from  the  American  press 
comments  which  came  to  our  side  of  the 
water,  but  I  saw  one  or  two  letters 
written  by  good  judges  of  the  game 
which  breathed  a  spirit  of  extreme  op- 
timism. One  critic  who  has  more  than 
a  passing  knowledge  of  British  golf  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  he  could  hardly  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  de- 
feat Jerry  Travers  in  a  36-hole  match 
which  in  plain  words  meant  that  in  case 
Travers  managed  to  escape  the  pitfalls 
and  accidents  incidental  to  the  18-hole 
heats,  he  would  assuredly  win  the  event. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  this  was  in- 
clined to  be  a  slightly  enthusiastic  view 
of  American  golfing  ability,  as,  even  ad- 
mitting that  Travers  has  proved  himself 
a  holy  terror  in  his  own  country  in  these 
extended  matches,  we  nevertheless  still 
have  one  or  two  men  who  can  maintain 
a  pretty  good  gait  over  thirty-six  holes 
in  a  golf  match,  and  although  we  in 
every  way  recognized  the  wonderful 
match-playing  ability  of  Travers,  still 
we  could  not  see  any  evidence  that  he 
was  a  finer  golfer  than  one  or  two  we 
could  name. 

Britons    Stronger    Than    We    Thought 

The  truth  is  American  critics  have 
always  been  a  little  inclined  to  under- 
estimate the  strength  of  British  amateur 
golf.  It  is  an  inclination  which  in  a 
sense  may  be  said'  to  merit  justification, 
as  there  are  arguments  to  show  that 
amateur  golf  in  this  country  has  not 
progressed  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  was  just  ten  years  since  Walter  Travis 
defeated  the  elite  of  the  Britishers  at 
Sandwich,  and  it  is  assumed  that  in 
your  country  the  standard  of  the  game 
has  materially  improved  there,  during 
this  period  of  time.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  more  strong  players  in  the 
States  than  there  were  wThen  Travis 
was  in  his  prime,  but  I  think  it  is  never- 
theless quite  open  to  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  of  your  cracks  of  the  present  day 
are  capable  of  a  more  telling  game  than 
was  Walter  Travis  on  the  occasion  of 
his  famous  victory.     The   Garden  City 
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expert  was  a  great  golfer  during  that 
Championship. 

Again  your  critics  no  doubt  based 
their  judgment  upon  the  performances 
of  two  of  your  players  when  opposed  to 
British  golfers,  viz.j  those  of  Heinrich 
Schmidt  in  the  Championship  of  1913 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Francis  Ouimet 
when  opposed  to  Vardon  and  Ray  at 
Brookline.  The  performances  of  these 
boys  certainly  tended  to  show  that 
amateur  golf  in  the  States  must  be  of  a 
stronger  quality  than  amateur  golf  on 
this  side.  I  know  how  you  rate  Hein- 
rich Schmidt  in  your  country,  some 
strokes  behind  Travers  and  Ouimet,  and 
the  man  who  backed  him  against  either 
of  these  two  would  be  considered  a  very 
bold  man.  Yet  at  St.  Andrews  Heinrich 
proved  himself  upside  with  the  best  we 
could  produce.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
element  of  chance  in  his  success.  He 
played  golf  which  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  defeat,  that  fact  the  most  prej- 
udiced of  individuals  were  forced  to 
acknowledge.  In  truth,  they  un- 
consciously did  so,  in  evidencing  their 
absolute  dread  of  a  comparatively  un- 
known American  player  (at  least  un- 
known in  this  country)  emulating  the 
feat  of  Walter  Travis. 

The  whole  of  the  gallery  present  were 
just  in  a  pure  mortal  funk  when  Hein- 
rich and  myself  commenced  to  play  the 
extra  hole  on  the  classic  green,  and 
there  was  probably  never  a  more  popular 
feat  accomplished  on  a  golf  course  in 
Great  Britain  than  when  I  ran  down 
that  eight  or  ten  yard  steal  to  win  the 
match.  The  national  pride  was  saved, 
and  incidentally  it  supplied  a  great  com- 
pliment to  the  young  American  player, 
as  it  showed  how  much  they  realized 
his  ability  both  as  a  golfer  and  a  player 
of  matches. 

To  turn  to  the  evidence  adduced  from 
the  Brookline  sensation,  the  method  of 
reckoning  is  a  simple  one.  Amateur 
golf  in  this  country  is  admittedly  in- 
ferior to  the  game  played  by  the  profes- 
sionals, but  a  young  American  amateur 
proved  himself  the  equal,  if  not  even 
the  superior,  of  two  of  the  very  best 
professionals  we  could  send  over;  there- 
fore, the  natural  deduction  is  that 
amateur  golf  in  the  States  must  of  neces- 


sity be  superior  to  that  played  on  this 
side.  It  is  all  so  simple  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  on  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
dividual performances  of  two  men,  and 
moreover  so  easy  to  forget  for  the  time 
being  that  a  British  player  came  to  the 
States  only  three  years  previously  and 
carried  all  before  him,  that  one  is  sorely 
afraid  that  in  arriving  at  their  optimistic 
conclusions  the  American  enthusiasts 
were  inclined  to  read  the  writing  on  but 
one  side  of  the  page. 

A   Hard   Championship   to    Win 

Again  I  do  not  think  that  American 
golfers  thoroughly  realize  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  avoiding  defeat  in  our 
Championship  in  which  eight  separate 
heats  have  to  be  played.  One  may  be 
playing  the  most  accurate  and  con- 
sistent golf  and  still  fall  by  the  way. 
As  an  instance,  one  may  quote  the  case 
of  Chick  Evans  at  Sandwich.  He  played 
quite  well  enough  for  the  first  nine  holes 
to  hold  his  own  with  the  average 
golf  one  expects  from  even  first-class 
amateurs,  but  it  availed  him  nothing 
against  the  whirlwind  pace  which  Mac- 
farlane  put  up.  Chick  never  had  a 
chance  in  an  eighteen-hole  match;  he 
was  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  uncanny 
short  game  of  his  enemy,  but  in  a  thirty- 
six-hole  match  he  would  have  been 
granted  breathing  space  and  time  to  pull 
the  match  round. 

No  doubt  American  golfers  realized 
the  difficulty  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  Championship  is  played,  but 
what  I  do  think  they  really  failed  to 
realize  was  the  general  strength  of 
amateur  golf  on  this  side.  We  have  a 
few  players  who,  on  account  of  their 
past  performances,  are  prone  to  stand 
out  from  their  fellows  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  on  account  of  the  frequency 
with  which  their  names  appear  in  the 
press,  there  is  a  natural  assumption  that 
they  must  be  infinitely  better  players 
than  the  general  run  of  amateurs,  but 
the  truth  is,  we  have  a  whole  host  of 
what  may  be  termed  second-grade  play- 
ers who  on  their  day  are  quite  capable 
of  defeating  the  cracks. 

Young  Tubbs,  the  conqueror  of 
Ouimet,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
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this  class  of  golfer.  I  do  not  suppose  a 
single  American  golfer  had  ever  heard 
of  him  before,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  previous  to  the  event  the  vast 
majority  of  British  golfers  were  quite 
unaware  that  such  an  individual  existed, 
and  had  it  not  happened  that  he  had  to 
meet  your  young  crack  he  would  prob- 
ably have  passed  out  of  the  competition 
unheralded  and  unthought  of,  and  next 
year  people  would  have  been  again  ask- 
ing "Who  is  Tubbs?" 

Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
players  of  this  class  in  a  British 
Amateur  Championship  field,  players 
who  are  powerful  and  who  on  occasions 
can  put  up  a  wonderfully  strong  game, 
and  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  the  crack 
before  he  commences  the  Championship 
contest  is  to  the  effect  that  he  may  not 
meet  one  of  these  young  lions  in  his 
most  violent  and  obtrusive  mood,  as  in 
that  state  they  can  irretrievably  damage 
the  most  priceless  of  golfing  hopes. 

I  had  conversations  with  several 
American  golfers  during  the  course  of 
the  Championship,  and  they  one  and  all 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  apparent 
number  of  players  in  the  British  Isles 
who  could  play  a  game  little  if  any 
inferior  to  that  which  the  recognized 
cracks  are  capable  of.  They  seemed  to 
have  an  idea  that  we  had  six  or  eight 
good  players  who  had  to  be  feared,  and 
that  the  others  were  not  of  much  ac- 
count. One  individual  who  was  over 
here  taking  pictures  remarked  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  "This  Championship 
has  been  an  eye-opener  to  me,  as  I 
thought  I  knew  something  about  British 
golf;  but  before  this  week  I  had  never 
heard  of  Tubbs,  I  had  never  heard  of 
Hezlet,  and  I  had  never  even  heard  of 
Jenkins." 

What  impressed  critics  on  this  side 
was  the  extreme  youth  of  your  cracks. 
On  this  side  we  should  be  inclined  to 
term  Jerry  Travers  a  very  youthful 
player,  and  Chick  Evans  and  O'uimet  as 
mere  boys,  but  the  former  two  stand  as 
quite  experienced  competition  players  on 
your  side,  and  Ouimet  has  seen  more 
real  fighting  than  many  of  our  compar- 
atively seasoned  players.  Taken  as  a 
combination,  your  three  young  experts 
who  were  over  on  this  side  present,  to 


my  way  of  thinking,  a  more  formidable 
front  than  could  be  said  of  any  com- 
bination of  three  amateurs  on  this  side, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal  for  the  future  of  American  golf. 
If  you  can  only  continue  to  produce 
young  players  of  the  excellence  of  this 
trio,  British  amateur  golf  will  have  to 
get  a  big  hustle  on  in  the  future  or  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Nearly  all  our  best  players  are  on  the 
other  side  of  thirty,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  a  British  golfer  does 
not  appear  to  arrive  at  his  best  until 
about  that  age.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  your  players  mature  early,  and  do 
not  materially  improve  their  game  after- 
wards, but  in  the  meanwhile  give  me 
the  individual  who  matures  early  in  life 
and  I  would  risk  the  question  of  further 
development.  The  game  of  Travers, 
Ouimet  and  Evans  is  good  enough  to 
be  going  on  with,  as  it  suggests  that  the 
golfing  life  of  an  American  player  is  of 
longer  duration  than  that  of  a  British 
player  for  the  reason  that  he  finds  his 
feet  earlier  in  life. 

Where  the  Differences  Lie 

The  game  as  played  by  the  American 
amateur  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  British  amateur.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view  the  advantage 
certainly  lies  for  the  present  with  the 
Britisher,  mainly  because  he  has  more 
shots  in  his  bag  and  more  varied  ways 
of  playing  them.  This,  however,  is  not 
in  any  way  due  to  the  greater  natural 
golfing  ability  of  the  Britisher;  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  many  advantages 
he  holds  in  having  learned  the  game  in 
a  country  in  which  golf  has  been  played 
for  centuries.  In  consequence,  he  has 
been  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
model  his  style  upon  the  principles  ex- 
ploited by  many  great  players. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
golfer  in  comparison  with  the  British 
golfer  may  be  said  to  have  had  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  as,  although  you 
have  had  first-class  exponents  of  profes- 
sional golf  who  have  made  the  States 
their  home,  and  the  influence  of  whose 
teachings  is  to  be  seen  on  the  golf  links 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country,  still  the 
majority  of  young  American  players 
must  in  this  respect  be  said  to  be  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  with  their 
British  cousins.  The  powers  of  imita- 
tion are  great  in  youthful  years,  and  a 
youngster  will  quite  unconsciously  model 
his  style  upon  the  methods  employed  by 
the  professional  who  is  associated  with 
the  links  on  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
playing.  In  many  cases  he  will  even 
pick  up  many  of  the  professional's  little 
mannerisms,  and  it  is  a  big  advantage  to 
a  young  player  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
a  professional  who  has  a  good  sound 
style  of  play. 

It  has  been  said  by  Vardon  and  others 
that  American  golf  suffers  on  account 
of  the  flat  or  horizontal  manner  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  players  swing 
the  club,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
American  amateur  is,  on  the  average,  in- 
clined to  take  the  club  head  back  on  the 
upward  swing  in  a  more  horizontal  man- 
ner than  the  British  player.  Personally 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  it 
is  a  sine  qua  non  that  in  order  to  play 
successfully  a  man  should  employ  an  up- 
right or  vertical  swing.  In  truth,  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  almost  suicidal  for  a  player 
of  short  stature  to  employ  an  exceed- 
ingly vertical  swing,  as  his  lack  of  inches 
precludes  him  from  applying  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  power. 

The  real  dangers  of  an  exceedingly 
horizontal  swing  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  it  engenders  a  slow 
and  somewhat  cumbersome  method  of 
swinging  the  club ;  it  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  imparting  much  devil  or  snap 
into  the  blow.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  prone  to  prompt  the  player  to  play 
for  a  deliberate  hook  or  pull,  and  this  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  leading  pro- 
fessional authorities.  In  a  sense  they  are 
correct,  as  it  requires  quite  an  artist  to 
continually  play  for  what  is  termed  the 
"hook,"  and  bring  it  off  successfully. 
The  player  who  can  consistently  accom- 
plish it  must  have  an  exceptional  control 
of  his  body  balance;  "hooking"  by  in- 
tent is  undoubtedly  a  menace  to  accu- 
racy. The  final  danger  of  the  horizon- 
tal swing  is  an  inclination  to  too  much 
body  sway  and  this  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol. 


In  connection  with  this  question  of  the 
upright  swing,  I  noticed  at  Sandwich 
that  Chick  Evans  had  apparently  been 
taking  Vardon's  advice  to  heart,  as 
whereas  when  he  came  to  us  in  1911  he 
employed  a  comparatively  horizontal 
swing,  taking  the  club  well  round  the 
back  of  the  neck,  during  the  cham- 
pionship week  he  was  taking  the  club 
back  very  vertically,  the  club  head 
traveling  high  over  the  head.  It  may  be 
that  he  finds  the  change  a  satisfactory 
one,  but  it  has  certainly  not  tended  to 
add  to  the  elegance  of  his  methods  in 
the  matter  of  appearance. 

American  Wooden  Club  Play  Slow 

My  main  criticism  of  the  wooden  club 
play  of  American  amateurs  is  that  they 
do  not  swing  crisply  enough;  they  are 
prone  to  take  it  up  in  a  somewhat  slow 
and  labored  fashion,  and  although  they 
come  down  sharply  on  the  ball,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  certain  lack  of  rhythm 
evident  right  through  the  swing.  In  my 
younger  years  I  was  brought  up  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  an  essential  that 
the  club  should  be  taken  back  slowly 
and  deliberately,  but  nowadays  this  is 
quite  an  exploded  theory,  and  the  great 
professional  players  nearly  all  take  the 
club  head  back  at  express  speed,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  in 
consequence. 

But,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  chief 
defect  in  American  methods  of  play  lies 
in  their  disinclination  to  hold  their  iron 
clubs  anywhere  but  at  almost  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  handle  of  the  club.  The 
majority  prefer  to  play  all  manner  of  iron 
shot  approaches,  from  the  full  shot  to 
the  shortest  of  approaches,  with  the  club 
held  in  this  manner.  When  I  first  com- 
menced to  play  the  game  nearly  every 
player  in  this  land  adopted  this  method 
of  the  "long  handle,"  and  the  first  two 
amateurs  to  break  away  from  it  and  grip 
the  club  "handle  lower  down  the  leather 
were  John  Ball  and  John  Laidlay.  For 
a  few  years  these  two  may  be  said  to 
have  dominated  amateur  golf,  and  the 
superiority  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
.the  accuracy  and  variety  of  their  iron 
play.  In  gripping  it  thus  they  enjoyed 
a   better  control   of  the  club,  could  hit 
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the  ball  more  crisply,  and  in  consequence 
impart  more  spin  to  the  ball. 

When  I  was  over  in  1911  American 
golfers  appeared  to  consider  that  the 
most  marked  and  remarkable  feature  of 
my  game  was  the  manner  in  which  I 
pitched  iron  approaches  up  to  the  hole, 
the  ball  flying  at  a  comparatively  low 
trajectory  but  nevertheless  failing  to  run 
more  than  a  yard  or  two  after  once  it 
had  come  to  earth.  This  feat  seemed  to 
impress  American  critics  profoundly,  and 
they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  was  achieved.  The  truth  is  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impossibility 
had  I  gripped  the  club  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  as  so  very  many  American  play- 
ers do;  it  is  a  class  of  shot  which  can 
only  be  played  with  consistency  by  em- 
ploying what  I  will  term  the  "short 
handle"  method.  All  the  leading  "pros" 
on  this  side  employ  it  and  the  majority 
of  our  best  amateurs. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  American 
golfers,  the  feat  of  imparting  spin  to  the 
ball  appears  to  present  a  more  difficult 
problem  to  them  than  it  ever  should  do, 


and  they  can  never  hope  to  be  versatile 
as  players  of  iron  clubs  until  they  learn 
to  hold  the  club  at  any  length  they  may 
consider  advisable.  The  only  American 
amateur  whom  I  have  seen  play  his  iron 
shots  in  anything  approaching  the  pro- 
fessional method  is  Chick  Evans,  and  al- 
though he  may  not  be  any  more  accurate 
in  approaching  than  either  Travers  and 
Ouimet,  it  nevertheless  always  strikes 
the  British  critics  that  there  are  more 
possibilities  in  his  game.  He  is  the  one 
distinguished  player  who  adopts  the 
"short  handle"  methods  with  all  his 
clubs,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
American  golf  when  more  of  your  play- 
ers imitate  his  methods. 

On  this  side  we  have  quite  a  number 
of  players  who  have  a  lot  of  finish  to 
their  game,  and  a  comparative  lack  of 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
golfers  appeal  to  me  as  being  blessed 
with  exceeding  accuracy,  but  as  against 
this  lack  finish.  In  time  that  will  come, 
and  then  the  groundwork  of  accuracy 
that  has  been  laid  will  inevitably  tell 
a  tale. 
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The  Champions  of  1914,  to  appear  in  the  December 
OUTING,  will  be  a  review  of  the  principal  performances  of 
the  year  in  amateur  sport  and  a  discussion  of  their  significance. 


SERVICE    POLO    IN    HAWAII 

The  5th  Cavalry  Team  trying  out  a  quartet  of  crack  civilians  at  Moanalua 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
ARMY  POLO? 


By    MACK   WHELAN 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


What  the  Service  Players  Have  Done  in  Spite  of  Poor  Mounts  and 

Inadequate  Facilities 


N  spite  of  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  progress,  polo  has  flourished  in 
the  United  States  Army  this  sea- 
son as  it  has  flourished  nowhere  else. 
The  game  is  at  a  standstill  on  the 
.  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Soldiers 
are  the  backbone  of  polo  in  Europe,  but 
they  have  more  important  engagements 
now.  Every  man  who  played  on  Lord 
Wimborne's  victorious  team  at  Meadow 
Brook  last  June  is  now  serving  Great 
Britain  on  a  more  serious  mission.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  but  that  the  great 
war  has  had  a  most  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  game  in  this  country.  It  has 
postponed  the  prospect  of  another  inter- 
national series  lor  many  a  day. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  veterans 
who  originally  won  the  trophy  for 
America  had  announced  their  retirement 
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and  when  the  younger  generation  were 
planning  active  individual  campaigns  to 
compete  for  places,  the  European  catas- 
trophe has  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
polo  interest  all  over  the  United  States. 
There  were  fewer  club  teams  and  play- 
ers competing  in  the  championship  tour- 
naments in  Rhode  Island  this  summer 
than  ever  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
game. 

It  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
love  for  polo  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  service  is  espe- 
cially in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
galloping  game  that,  at  the  present  time, 
it  can  count  the  only  large  class  of  play- 
ers anywhere  who  may  be  said  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Army  has  developed 
the   best  players.     At   the  present   time 


AN    INTERNATIONAL   TOUCH 

Lord  Innes-Ker,  a  British  army  crack,  playing  against  American  army  opposition, 
while  visiting  the  United  States.  He  is  completing  a  backhander  in  the  picture.  Re- 
ported killed  or  missing  in  France. 


there  is  not  a  service  four  which  could 
be  placed  in  the  field  of  a  strength  suf- 
ficient to  hold  any  of  the  crack  civilian 
combinations  down  to  a  score  which 
would  make  the  game  interesting  to  spec- 
tators. The  essential  fact  is  that  the 
soldiers  are  keen  enthusiasts,  that  they 
are  naturally  good  material,  and  that 
they  are  making  steady  progress. 

Not  war,  but  the  threat  of  war,  has 
had  a  disorganizing  effect  upon  plans 
which  had  been  made  for  promoting 
polo  this  season  in  the  Army.  Early  in 
the  year  the  War  Department  had  per- 
fected plans  for  an  inter-regimental  se- 
ries of  tournaments  which  were  far  and 
away  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  service.  The  Mexican  diffi- 
culties intervened.  Instead  of  occupy- 
ing their  usual  fixed  posts,  regiments 
found  themselves  camped  along  the  bor- 
der. 

Civilians  found  the  postponement  of 
international  competition  prospects  suf- 
ficient to  relax  their  active  interest  in 
the  game ;  but  the  Army  has  kept  on 
playing.  Fort  Bliss  and  Texas  City 
have  this  season  been  the  scenes  of  some 
of  the  most  spirited  polo  which  has  ever 
been  played  in  the  service.  And,  if  the 
quartet    comprising    Lieutenants    Henry 


A.  Meyer,  A.  L.  P.  Sands,  Vincent  P. 
Erwin  and  Alexander  D.  Surles,  se- 
lected as  the  best  four  available  at  the 
former  military  center,  is  not  the  ablest 
polo  team  developed  in  the  service,  it  is 
one  of  the  ablest. 

Close  study  of  the  Army  polo  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  reveals  these 
strange  contradictions.  The  authorities 
at  Washington  have  never  before  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  stimulate  polo  in  the 
service.  And  never  before  have  certain 
orders  and  regulations  which  have  been 
put  on  the  official  books  acted  as  such  a 
barrier  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
game.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  War  Department  has  given 
official  recognition  to  polo  and  endorsed 
its  qualities  as  particularly  valuable  in 
fostering  the  development  of  capable 
officers.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, a  rider  tacked  on  to  the  Army  Ap- 
propriations Bill  in  Congress  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  War  Department 
to  extend  any  financial  assistance  to  serv- 
ice teams  playing  away  from  their  home 
posts.  The  War  Department  has  stated 
that  it  considers  polo  especially  worth 
while  because  the  game  develops  the 
kind  of  mount  which  is  of  greatest  mil- 
itary service.     And,  in  almost  the  same 
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THE  £)TH  IN  ACTION 
One  of  the  best  of  the  regimental  teams  now  split  up  by  Mexican  exigencies. 


breath,  officers  have  been  told  to  give 
their  particular  attention  to  a  general 
order  which  specifies  officers'  mounts  of 
a  size  absolutely  unsuited  to  polo.  The 
War  Department  has  announced  that  it 
desires  to  extend  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  fostering  polo.  And  it  has  is- 
sued a  general  order  rescinding  a  long- 
standing custom  which  now  makes  it 
necessary  for  officers  to  feed  a  third 
mount  out  of  their  own  pocket  instead 
of  from  the  surplus  forage  which  the 
Government  provides  for  the  feeding  of 
every  officer's  horses. 

To  sift  the  responsibilities  for  the 
helpful  and  harmful  influences  which 
are  at  work  upon  the  game  of  polo  in 
the  Army  would  be  a  delicate  task.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  the 
present  situation  in  the  hope  that  popu- 
lar interest  will  result  in  separating  the 
basic  causes  and  giving  the  game  its 
chance.  That  there  are  obstacles  and 
inexcusable  because  foolish  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  proper  fostering  of  a 
sport  which  the  experience  of  British 
military  experts  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  efficient  aid  to  the  development  of 
cavalry  efficiency  in  time  of  peace,  is  the 
conclusion  reached  as  the  result  of  first- 
hand investigation  and  confirmed  by  the 
admissions  of  officers  in  many  cavalry 
regiments. 

Eugene  V.  Armstrong,  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, 13th  Cavalry,  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  officers  in   the  service. 
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A  keen  polo  player  and  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  game  from  the  mili- 
tary standpoint,  polo  lost  an  ardent 
worker  when  Lieutenant  Armstrong, 
early  this  year,  was  killed  in  a  game 
played  between  the  13th  and  15th  Cav- 
alry fours.  Here  is  the  way  in  which 
Armstrong  summed  up  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  game  in  a  letter  sent  to  the 
writer  a  few  days  before  he  met  his 
death : 

"Are    the    facilities    improved?"    was 
the  query  put  to  Armstrong. 

"Most  emphatically,  No!"  he  an- 
swered. "The  fact  is  the  authorities 
seem  to  be  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  all 
possibility  of  an  officer's  playing  polo 
unless  he  has  an  independent  income 
outside  of  his  pay.  The  basis  for  this 
statement  is:  first,  the  requirements  for 
a  first  and  second  mount.  These  re- 
quirements are  covered  in  War  Depart- 
ment orders  and  require,  briefly,  that  a" 
first  mount  must  be  15-2  hands,  and  a 
second  mount  15  hands — and  up  to  a 
certain  weight.  Under  these  require- 
ments most  any  cold-blooded  skate 
which  is  large  enough  may  be  passed  as 
a  mount,  whereas  excellent,  well-bred 
ponies  of  about  15  hands,  or  14-3,  or 
thereabouts,  and  of  great  endurance 
must  he  kept  and  foraged  as  extra 
mounts. 

"In  the  maneuvers  in  Kansas  in  1912 
about   six   polo   ponies   were    ridden    by 
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officers.  We  were  out  about  a  month. 
Without  exception  the  ponies  proved 
better  cavalry  horses  than  the  big,  heavy 
chargers.  In  my  opinion,  and  it's  also 
that  of  a  great  many  other  cavalry  offi- 
cers, a  good,  well-bred,  weight-carrying 
polo  pony  is  the  ideal  cavalry  horse  for 
our  service. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  decision  that 
the  two  authorized  mounts  only  may  be 
foraged  on  the  allowance  of  forage  is 
the  hardest  blow  that  polo  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Formerly  we  were  permitted  to 
forage  a  first  mount  and  two  ponies  on 
the  allowance.  And  the  allowance  is 
ample. 

"The  situation  is  but  another  in- 
stance of  the  false  economy  and  hypoc- 
risy of  our  government,  which  after 
raising  the  qualifications  of  mounts  be- 
yond the  pony  size,  and  practically  or- 
dering us  not  to  use  part  of  our  forage 


allowance,  then  publishes  an  order  en- 
couraging (  ?)   polo." 

If  Armstrong  were  alive  to-day,  it 
would  not,  in  justice  to  his  future  in  the 
service,  have  been  fair  to  publish  this 
candid  statement  of  his  views,  which  are 
typical  of  the  views  of  most  of  the  other 
cavalry  officers  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed in  the  course  of  preparing  this 
article.  Armstrong  played  polo  as  he 
wrote  a  letter — clean  but  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  A  brother  officer  who 
served  with  him  in  the  Philippines  de- 
scribes a  game  in  which  Armstrong  was 
injured  as  follows: 

"He  was  struck  full  in  the  mouth 
with  such  force  that  all  of  his  front 
teeth  were  smashed,  some  knocked  out 
and  oth.  :  broken  off,  leaving  the  nerves 
exposed.  He  played  the  game  out 
through  the  remaining  periods.  In  los- 
ing him  Army  polo  lost  one  of  its  best 


THE  BEST  TEAM    IN   THE   SERVICE 

The   Mounted    Service    School    four.     Left   to    right:    Lieuts.    Wilson,    West,    Quecke- 
meyer,  and  Moore,  winners  of  the  army  championship  last  year. 
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players,  the  Army  lost  an  excellent  offi- 
cer, and  his  brother  officers  lost  a  com- 
rade whom  they  loved." 

It  is  men  like  Armstrong,  bound  by 
the  tenets  of  the  service,  which  demand 
that  an  officer  take  whatever  comes  from 
Washington  and  obey  it  unquestioningly, 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  persons  like  a  cer- 
tain congressman  from  North  Carolina 
who  appeared  to  gain  membership  in 
Congress  through  the  gift  of  gab  and 
the   carelessness  of   discerning  voters   in 


cially,  of  course — and  lovers  of  polo  and 
horses  throughout  the  country  became 
aroused  over  it.  Every  assurance  was 
received  that  this  objectionable  law 
would  be  killed  in  committee.  There- 
fore a  campaign  of  protest  was  dropped; 
but  when  the  measure  finally  went 
through,  the  rider  was  still  attached. 

When  Armstrong  wrote  his  letter,  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Had 
he   enjoyed   this   opportunity,   he   would 


ANOTHER  VIEW   OF  THE   9TH 
Entering  the  ball   from  out  a  tight  corner  in  a  match  against  Riverside. 


not  attending  the  polls  on  Congressional 
election  day. 

The  person  in  question  added  to  a 
record  for  original  and  freakish  legis- 
lation which  was  already  formidable 
enough  to  attract  attention  by  having  a 
rider  attached'  to  the  Army  Appropria- 
tions Bill  this  year  which  forbade  the 
War  Department  to  expend  any  of  the 
amount  voted  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
shipping  mounts  to  any  polo  match. 
This  rider  passed  through  Congress  in 
the  original  reading  unnoticed.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  when  only  a 
few  members  were  present  and  was 
promptly  protested  by  Chairman  Hay, 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Before  it  reached  the  Senate,  its 
significance  had   been  generally  realized. 

The  War  Department — acting  unoffi- 


have  probably  had  more  trouble  charac- 
terizing the  hardest  blow  which  has 
been  dealt  polo  in  the  service.  For  the 
law  which  has  made  it  necessary  for 
young  officers  with  small  salaries — and 
nearly  all  the  active  players  in  the  Army 
are  junior  officers — to  pay  the  expenses 
of  transporting  their  mounts  to  represent 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  polo  competition  is  un- 
doubtedly the  meanest  measure  which 
has  been  promulgated  to  date. 

In  reproducing  part  of  an  article  I 
wrote  in  Outing  this  spring,  which 
dealt  with  polo  from  the  general  stand- 
point and  touched  on  some  phases  of  it 
in  the  service,  The  Army  and  Nary 
Journal  added  some  observations  of  its 
own  editorial  staff,  which  noted  that  all 
the  members  of  the  victorious  challeng- 
ing    combination     from     Britain     were 
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cavalry  officers.  "Why  can  not  the 
United  States  be  represented  by  an 
Army  team  in  the  Internationals?"  was 
the  question  which  was  asked  by  the 
service  organ. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  service  players  in  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  no  team  in  the  United 
States  service  at  the  present  time  which 
could  hope  either  to  cope  with  Lord 
Wimborne's  English  army  four  or  with 
a   crack   American    civilian    combination 


ing  it.  There  was  the  same  bureaucratic 
benevolence  which  promulgated  orders 
making  it  difficult  for  officers  to  keep 
polo  mounts  with  one  hand  and  wrote 
official  observations  praising  the  game 
with  the  other.  Unlike  this  country, 
however,  England  has  more  frequent 
tests  of  her  military  efficiency  and  it  did 
not  take  the  English  long  to  find  out 
that,  as  an  American  officer  has  stated,  a 
good,  weight-carrying  polo  pony  makes 
an     ideal     mount     for     cavalry     service. 


THE    ARMY    IN    AT    THE    FINISH 

The  9th  Cavalry  playing  Coronado  in  the  finals  for  California  Challenge  Trophy  last 

March. 


from  Meadow  Brook,  Cooperstown,  or 
California.  And  there  won't  be  one 
until  Congress,  the  War  Department, 
and  commanding  officers  on  general  duty 
get  together  and  evolve  plans  which  will 
give  polo  a  square  deal.  Not  general 
orders  giving  good  advice  but  concrete 
assistance  and  the  rescinding  of  senseless 
regulations  are  needed. 

Surveying  the  present  prospects  for 
the  development  of  first  class  polo  in 
the  American  service,  it  is  comforting  to 
observe  that  the.  game  had  to  overcome 
the  same  obstacles  abroad  before  it  was 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  British 
army  life.  There  were  the  same  persons 
higher-up,  convinced  that  polo  could 
not  be  of  much  value  in  the  army  be- 
cause army  officers  had  a  good  time  play- 


In  the  movement  of  the  British  expe- 
ditionary forces  on  the  Continent  in  the 
present  campaign,  polo  ponies  as  mounts 
have  made  a  splendid  showing,  and  polo 
players  like  the  brave  Captain  R.  N. 
Grenfell  not  only  have  distinguished 
themselves  for  reckless  courage,  but  have 
displayed  the  same  sort  of  tactical  ability 
in  an  executive  capacity  as  made  them 
individually  successful  on  the  polo  field. 
Events  have  proved  that  despite  modern 
improvements  in  Zeppelins  and  aero- 
planes, the  cavalry  is  still  the  right  arm 
of  an  army,  and  the  English  cavalry, 
with  officers  trained  to  physical  efficiency 
in  time  of  peace  in  the  polo  school,  have 
been  particularly  brilliant. 

H.  L.  Herbert,  chairman  of  the  Polo 
Association,    is    authority    for    the   state- 
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ment  that  in  an  earlier  war,  the  British 
polo  pony  distinguished  itself  for  ef- 
ficiency above  all  other  classes  of  mounts. 
He  recalls  the  fact  that  in  one  battle, 
where  an  officer  had  his  first  mount  shot 
under  him,  he  came  back  on  the  field  on 
a  rather  small  polo  pony,  the  speed  and 
agility  of  which  was  not  only  responsible 
in    large   measure    for    enabling   him    to 


looking  specimens  compared  with  the 
splendid  animals  which  England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium  had  sent 
to  represent  them  at  the  Swedish  capital. 
In  the  American  string,  there  were  a 
few  good  animals  which  had  been  ob- 
tained not  because  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated enough  money  to  buy  first- 
rate  horses  but  through  the  kindness  of 


A    MOVABLE    GALLERY    AT    FORT   RILF.Y 
How  the  twin  problems  of  transportation  and  seating  facilities  are  solved  in  Kansas. 


hold  intact  the  portion  of  the  line  over 
which  he  held  command  but  which  en- 
abled him  to  accomplish  the  rescue  of  a 
brother-officer  under  the  guns  of  the 
enemy. 

Nothing  would  help  the  breeding  of 
the  right  kind  of  mounts  for  American 
military  service  more  than  an  intelligent 
interest  and  assistance  extended  to  polo 
in  the  Army.  And  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  military  or  naval  equipment  where 
improvement    is    more    direly    needed. 

In  the  truly  cosmopolitan  throng 
which  gathered  at  Stockholm  for  the 
Olympic  Games  two  years  ago,  the  most 
humiliating  experience  which  Americans 
were  called  upon  to  undergo  was  to 
watch  American  officers  competing 
against  the  pick  of  Europe  in  the  riding 
and  military  competitions.  There  were 
no  better  horsemen  in  the  big  amphithe- 
ater than  the  Yankee  military  officers; 
but   the   mounts   they   rode   were   sorry- 


rich  horsemen  or  the  discerning  eye  of 
officers  of  the  Mounted  Service  School, 
who  had  been  able  to  buy  good  horses  in 
broken-down  condition  and  nurse  them 
back  to  health  again.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  horses  sent  over  to  the  Games 
to  represent  the  United  States  con- 
stituted a  sorry  showing. 

A  couple  of  them  had  been  pulling 
milk  wagons  before  entering  the  glorious 
service  of  their  country.  One  of  the 
officers  told  me  that  the  animal  on  which 
he  was  forced  to  rely  principally  had 
done  service  pulling  a  stage  in  a  South- 
western city  before  being  recruited  to 
the  colors.  This  sort  of  economy  may 
appeal  to  the  professional  "plain 
citizens,"  but  if  the  nation  as  a  whole 
could  be  made  to  realize  the  light  in 
which  it  places  this  country  in  the 
opinion  of  other  nations,  we  would 
probably  see  a  speedy  end  to  it. 

Even  when  American  officers  manage 
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to  obtain  good  mounts,  red  tape  can 
prevent  them  from  keeping  the  horses. 
When  the  13th  Cavalry  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  the  regimental  interest  in 
polo  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
game  was  first  played  on  troop  horses. 
Then  mounts  were  imported  to  the  Is- 
lands from  Australia,  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  regiment.  A  remarkably  fine 
lot  of  ponies  were  gathered  together  and 
trained  up  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  which 
compared  favorably  with  anything  save 
the  international  standard.  When  the 
regiment  was  finally  ordered  home  these 
mounts,  although  of  thoroughbred 
Australian  stock,  possessing  great  speed, 
docility,  and  intelligence,  were  ordered 
sold  under  the  regulation  which  forbids 
bringing  horses  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Orient.  It  would  seem  that  in 
a  case  of  such  a  kind,  some  special  pro- 


take  up  the  galloping  game.  Especially 
in  the  classes  which  have  been  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  the  past  half  dozen 
years  there  is  a  keen  interest  in  and 
desire  to  become  proficient  in  polo. 
There  is,  for  instance,  scarcely  a  foot- 
ball veteran  of  the  Point  who,  presented 
with  the  opportunity,  has  not  taken  up 
the  sport.  But  natural  playing  material 
is  only  one  of  the  requisites  for  polo. 
The  other  is  horses. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ponies  are 
60  per  cent  of  the  game.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  in  the  Internationals  where 
two  good  sides  are  so  well  matched  that 
the  mounts  constitute  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  a 
crack  four  pitted  against  a  team  of  be- 
ginners. Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  polo  efficiency  %can  not  be  de- 
veloped   without    good    horses.      A    man 


WHERE    PONIES    TELL 
Starting  a  dash  down  the  field  against  a  well-mounted  civilian  combination. 


vision  could  have  been  made  to  examine 
each  mount  for  dangerous  diseases  and 
permit  the  polo  strength  of  the  regiment 
to  remain  unchanged  by  the  change  of 
post. 

That  the  young  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  constitute  the  finest  natural 
polo  material  which  can  be  singled  out 
in  any  one  group  is,  I  think,  a  statement 
which  will  be  supported  by  most  follow- 
ers of  polo  who  know  the  Army.  And 
the  younger  officers  are   all  anxious   to 


may  have  all  the  natural  qualifications 
in  the  world  and  unless  he  has  a  mount 
with  the  thoroughbred  instinct  for 
placing  him  "on  the  ball,"  he  may  never 
develop  into  more  than  a  mediocre 
player.  The  fact  that  American  army 
officers  have  done  as  well  in  polo  as  they 
have  with  horses  as  poor  as  they  have 
had  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  natural 
ability. 

Owing  to  the  concentration  of  troops 
along   the    Mexican    border,    the   Army 
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was  not  represented  in  the  champion- 
ships at  Narragansett  Pier  this  season, 
but  in  1913  the  team  which  won  the 
regimental  tournaments  was  sent  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  four  comprised  No. 
1  Lieut.  W.  W.  West,  Jr.,  No.  2  Lieut. 
T.  A.  Queckemeyer,  No.  3  Lieut.  A.  H. 
Wilson,  and  back  Lieut.  W.  L.  Moore, 
Jr.  From  the  standpoint  of  individual 
playing  ability  this  combination  was  good 
and  compared  favorably  with  the  club 
teams;  but  it  was  hopeless  with  regard 
to  mounts. 

"The  four  soldiers  were  in  the  pink 
of  condition  as  to  hitting  skill,"  said  the 
New  York  Herald,  describing  the  match 
against  Cooperstown,  "but  the  polo 
ability  of  the  men  was  not  balanced  by 
the  worth  of  their  ponies.  The  Army 
mounts  tired  badly  in  the  last  foul 
periods." 

This  team  met  defeat,  but  the  four 
players  were  men  who,  given  good 
mounts  and  an  opportunity  for  practise, 
could  have  developed  a  high  degree  of 
scoring  efficiency. 

Suitable  horses  are  the  first  necessity 
for  the  proper  development  of  polo  in 
the   Army.      Reasonable   regulations   re- 


garding the  use  of  forage  are  the  second. 
Repeal  of  the  rider  to  the  Army  Ap- 
propriations Bill  is  the  third. 

The  regulations  referred  to  by  Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong  in  his  letter  may  per- 
haps need  further  explanation.  LTnder 
the  regulations  now  in  force,  a  mounted 
officer  is  allowed  forage  for  two  mounts 
— a  first  mount  and  a  second  mount. 
For  his  first  mount  he  receives  $150  a 
year  extra  pay,  and  for  his  second  mount 
$50  a  year.  If  an  officer  does  not  care  to 
own  his  own  mounts,  the  Government 
will  mount  him,  but  he  receives  no  extra 
pay.  All  this  is  fair  enough,  and  until 
a  few  years  ago  no  polo  enthusiast  could 
have  launched  criticism.  In  1912,  how- 
ever, the  War  Department  made  a  rul- 
ing that  in  order  for  an  officer  to  draw 
pay  on  a  first  mount,  the  horse  has  to 
be  not  less  than  15-2  hands  high  and 
weigh  not  less  than  1000  pounds. 

"And  speaking  about  rubbing  it  in!" 
observed  one  officer  in  commenting  on 
this  general  order.  "At  just  about  the 
same  time  the  War  Department  pub- 
lished a  circular  with  a  picture  of  a  ham- 
mer-headed, 17-hand  horse  weighing 
about  1300  pounds.     And  they  labeled  it 
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An  incident  in  an  encounter  between  regimental  and  club  fours  in  the  West. 
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Good  team  work  and  unusually  good  ponies  in  an  army  match. 


'The  typical  first  mount  for  an  officer.' 
This,  together  with  the  encouragement 
the  War  Department  has  lent  to  high 
jumping,  has  bred  in  the  Army  the  idea 
that  the  higher  a  horse  is  and  the  higher 
he  can  jump,  the  better  first  mount  he 
is.  Consequently  a  man  is  almost  forced 
in  self  defense  to  own  a  big,  tall  horse 
for  a  first  mount." 

The  ruling  that  a  first  mount  must 
be  15-2  hands  or  over  deprived  the  Army 
polo  player  of  one  polo  pony,  as  few 
15-2  horses  have  the  agility  and  quick- 
turning  power  which  is  required  of  a 
mount  in  the  galloping  game.  But  polo 
received  a  much  more  serious  blow  from 
another  more  recent  order  in  which  the 
War  Department  ruled  that  an  officer's 
second  mount  must  be  15  hands  or  over. 
The  old  14-2  limit  of  size  for  ponies 
has  long  since  gone  into  the  discard  as 
far  as  polo  regulations  are  concerned, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  14-3  and  14-3J^ 
mounts  which  are  splendid  animals  as 
far  as  cavalry  service  is  required  and 
ideal  for  the  game. 

The  reference  to  the  restrictions  gov- 
erning the  use  of  forage  concerns  the 
24  pounds  of  oats  and  28  pounds  of  hay 
which  are  allowed  to  an  officer.  Or- 
dinarily in  garrison  this  will  forage  three 


horses  perfectly.  Until  recently  an  of- 
ficer could  keep  three  mounts  if  he  could 
feed  them  on  the  ration  without  in- 
curring extra  expense.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  if  a  third  horse  is  kept,  an 
officer  has  to  pay  for  his  feed,  returning 
any  surplus  from  the  regular  feed  allow- 
ance. The  majority  of  the  younger  of- 
ficers can  ill  afford  this  extra  expense. 
This  deprives  some  men  of  another  polo 
pony — and  also  of  an  extra  mount  which 
could  be  depended  upon  to  hold  up  his 
end   in  case  of   actual  warfare. 

That  the  War  Department  is  on  the 
wrong  track  in  prescribing  the  big, 
jumping  type  of  horse  is  quite  generally 
believed  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service 
and  by  some  competent  outside  observers. 
Not  only  the  necessity  for  patrolling  the 
Mexican  border  but  the  hostilities  in 
Europe  have  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  small,  wiry  horse  able  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  forced  travel  over 
difficult  ground  on  short  rations. 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  of  those 
17-hand  fellows  campaign  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,"  said  an  officer  now 
stationed  in  Texas.  "They  would  not 
last  long.  When  it  comes  to  campaign- 
ing on  short  rations  the  big  16-  and  17- 
hand  horses  are  going  to  be  out  of  luck. 
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A  15-hand  horse  weighing  950  pounds 
or  over  makes  a  better  first  mount  in  the 
field  than  the  big,  long-legged  high- 
jumper.  I  believe  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  cavalry  officers  in  our  service  will 
uphold  these  statements." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  pin  the 
responsibility  for  the  obstacles  which  are 
now  in  the  way  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  polo  in  the  Army  on  the  men 
who  actually  placed  them  there.  The 
short-sighted  and  demagogic  restriction 
preventing  the  use  of  such  small  part 
of  the  funds  voted  by  Congress  as  may 
be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
shipping  horses  to  places  where  they  are 
representing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  competition  can  be  traced.  This 
will  doubtless  be  remedied  when  the 
next  appropriation  is  voted. 

Friends  and  Foes 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  regards  the 
War  Department  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  support  given  to  polo  by  men 
like  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  T.  Allen  and 
Colonel  Treat.  It  is  equally  true  that 
General  Leonard  Wood,  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  gave  every  recognition  to  polo,  al- 
though there  are  some  persons  connected 
with  the  service  who  are  skeptical  as  to 
his  judgment  of  horseflesh  and  who 
think  that  he  is  most  largely  responsible 
for  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  large,  heavy 
charger  of  the  jumping  type  referred  to 
above. 

This  is  an  impression  which  is  quite 
general  in  the  cavalry  branch,  but  which 
the  writer  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  General  Wood's  splendid  efficiency. 
In  answer  to  a  query  put  forward  with 
the  idea  of  clearing  up  doubts,  General 
Wood  said : 

"The  Department,  fully  recognizing 
the  value  of  polo  in  developing  quick 
thinking  and  team  work,  has  practically 
made  the  game  an  official  institution. 
The  modern  polo  pony  of  15  hands  1 
inch  makes  an  exceptionally  good  mount. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  breeding  of 
such  is  a  decided  factor  in  improving  the 
breed  of  cavalry  horses." 

The  weak  point  in  General  Wood's 
pro-polo  position  is  the  difficulty  of  find- 


ing 15-1  horses  which  are  worth  any- 
thing in  polo. 

Concealed  back  of  the  ramparts 
labeled  ''orders, "  some  influences  either 
through  malice  or  ignorance  have  been 
making  practical  polo  progress  in  the 
service  difficult.  The  formation  of  the 
Army  Polo  Association,  launched  early 
in  the  year,  was  a  splendid  move  for  it 
makes  the  game  an  integral  part  of  Army 
life;  but  it  takes  more  than  an  associa- 
tion to  build  up  the  sport  properly.  The 
fact  that  regiments  all  along  the  border 
have  been  playing  the  game  more  active- 
ly this  season  than  ever  before  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  given  half  a  chance 
there  will  grow  up  in  the  service  a 
standard  of  competition  which,  in  time, 
can  compare  favorably  with  the  high 
standard  in  the  British  army. 

The  natural  aptitude  of  young  Ameri- 
can officers  for  the  game  is  unexcelled 
anywhere.  Given  suitable  mounts,  they 
can  be  counted  upon  to  test  each  other 
out  with  increasing  thoroughness.  It 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credibility  to  say  that,  properly  sup- 
ported, Army  polo  may  produce  a  team 
deserving  of  the  honor  of  playing  in  the 
Internationals  as  America's  representa- 
tives. It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
even  if  such  be  the  outcome,  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  American  and 
British  army  teams  have  met  on  the  polo 
field.  There  has  already  been  such  a 
contest  played  and  to  add  to  the 
geographical  interest  it  was  decided  on 
Spanish  soil. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  10th 
Cavalry  were  returning  from  the  Philip- 
pines in  an  Army  transport  the  regiment 
stopped  at  Gibraltar.  With  Muller  at 
No.  1,  Cook  No.  2,  Palmer  No.  3,  and 
Graham  back,  the  Tenth  had  a  pretty 
formidable  combination  which  had  been 
through  the  fire  of  a  number  of  seasons' 
play  at  Colorado  Springs  before  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  the  tropics.  The 
stay  at  Gibraltar  was  a  brief  one,  but 
early  in  the  course  of  it,  polo  came  up 
for  discussion  and  it  was  decided  to  test 
out  the  relative  merits  of  the  British 
and  American  military  combinations.  As 
the  field  lay  a  little  bit  over  the  boundary 
line  in  Spain  the  meeting  had  a  decided- 
ly international   flavor.     The  American 
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A  skirmish  at  the  Mounted  Service  School  where  some  of  the  best  polo  in  the  service 

is  played. 


players  had  to  rent  livery  stable  ponies. 
As  they  had  been  on  the  transport  over 
two  months,  the  4  to  1  defeat  which 
was  administered  to  them,  could  not  be 
considered   discreditable. 

No  account  of  polo  in  the  Army 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  Mr.  Cameron  Forbes,  former  Govern- 
or-General of  the  Philippines.  It  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Forbes  that  practical- 
ly every  cavalry  regiment  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  and  many  other  regiments, 
came  back  to  this  country  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  sporting  merits  of 
the  galloping  game.  He  spent  large 
amounts  of  money  out  of  his  private 
purse  to  provide  playing  facilities  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  effect  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  polo  was  dynamic.  I 
have  never  met  an  Army  player  who  did 
not  have  many  fine  things  to  say  about 
Mr.   Forbes.     Another  man    to    whom 


service  players  are  grateful  is  Mr.  Hugh 
Legaree,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  wTho 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  game  at 
Fort  Myer. 

If  polo  is  given  half  a  chance  in  the 
Army  the  next  few  years  are  certain 
to  see  a  substantial  and  gratifying 
growth.  Three  rulings  which  would 
not  cost  the  Government  one  cent  could 
be  made  which  would  tend  to  this  end. 
If  the  War  Department  revised  the 
regulations  to  prescribe:  1st,  a  first 
mount  15-hands  or  over  and  weight  not 
less  than  950  pounds;  2nd,  a  second 
mount,  14-3^2-hands  or  over  and  weight 
not  less  than  900  pounds;  3rd,  an  of- 
ficer to  be  allowed  to  forage  three  horses 
on  his  ration  for  twTo  whenever  practica- 
ble— the  newly  organized  Army  Polo 
Association  would  have  smooth  progress 
ahead  in  the  campaign  to  build  up  the 
sport. 


The  next  article  which  Mr.  Whelan 
will  write  for  OUTING  will  deal  with 
Winter   Sport    in    Canadian    Colleges 
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USING  THE  ARMY  AUTOMATIC 


By   H.   J.   KNERR 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


Some  Practical  Advice  on  the  Handling  of  the  New  .45  Caliber 
Pistol  Adopted  by   Our  War  Department 


==S^HE  automatic  pistol  was 
adopted  by  the  War 
Department  in  1911 
after  the  most  exhaus- 
tive tests  before  an  Ord- 
nance Board  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  automatic 
pistol  for  issue  to  the  U.  S.  Army.  The 
many  makes  of  automatic  weapons  sub- 
mitted were  put  through  the  same  tests 
and  at  the  completion  thereof  the  one 
selected  had  proved  its  superiority  in  ac- 
curacy, simplicity,  and  sturdiness — and 
w  a  s  accordingly 
adopted. 

During  the  past 
three  years  in  the 
hands  of  troops 
the  arm  has  given 
entire  satisfaction. 
It  has  proved  to  be 
a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  old- 
style  revolver,  and 

is  coming  into  more  extensive  use  by  the 
sportsman  and  the  general  public.  While 
one  would  not  expect  to  go  off  on  a  hunt 
ing  trip  with  a  heavy  pistol  strapped  to 
his  leg  when  every  pound  had  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  still  there  are  expedi- 
tions upon  which  the  hard-hitting  .45 
would  be  of  value.  If  possessed  of  a 
pack  animal  it  certainly  can  go  along — 
although  a  special  pack  mule  for  it  is  not 
necessary.  To  be  sure,  it  weighs  two 
and  a  half  pounds,  but  that  does  not  put 
it  in  the  mountain-gun  class. 

For  short  trips  away  from  the  camp, 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  carry  the 
rifle,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  at  such  times, 
it  seems,  that  you  invariably  "meet  up" 
with    a   beautiful   opportunity   less   than 
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THE  METHOD  OF  GRIPPING  THE  PISTOL 


fifty  yards  away.  If  you  have  your  pistol 
on  you  can  take  that  opportunity  back  to 
camp  with  you,  instead  of  impotently 
cussing  your  luck. 

A  few  practical  hints  to  the  novice 
with  this  type  of  arm  will  probably  be 
of  assistance. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  exception 
of  the  elements  of  holding,  one  should 
forget  all  about  the  old  style  revolver. 
The  design  of  the  pistol  is  radically  dif- 
ferent, and  accordingly  it  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner. If  approached 
properly  it  is  far 
easier  to  hit  the 
target,  stationary 
or  moving,  with 
the  new  weapon 
than  with  the  old. 
Here  is  also  an  op- 
portunity for  the 
person  who  has 
given  up  the  revol- 
ver firmly  convinced  that  he  can  never 
shoot  with  it  successfully,  to  handle  a 
small  arm  with  credit. 

That  person's  conviction  that  he  could 
never  shoot  a  revolver  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. Patience  and  determination  would 
have  made  a  good  shot. 

An  example  of  what  determination 
will  do  came  to  my  notice  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  Rifle  Team,  1910.  On 
the  squad  was  a  turret  captain  by  the 
name  of  Myrick.  Myrick  had  struggled 
faithfully  with  his  rifle  throughout  the 
practice  season,* but  could  not  keep  out 
that  unaccountable  "artillery  bullseye"  in 
almost  every  record  score.  When  the 
team  was  finally  decided  upon,  Myrick 
had  not  made  it. 
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is  as  good  in  either  role  as  a  glance  at 
the  dispersion  table  which  follows  will 
show. 

TABLE    OF    DISPERSION 


POSITION  OF  FTRING  FROM  THE  HIP 

He  took  his  disappointment  bravely, 
but  rather  than  give  up  the  fight  alto- 
gether, broke  out  his  .38  revolver — more 
as  a  last  hope  than  anything  else,  and 
put  in  the  short  time  remaining  before 
the  matches  at  the  only  conscientious 
practice  he  had  ever  taken.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  many  who  had  never  been 
able  to  make  a  revolver  behave  and  had 
felt  as  hopeless  as  anyone  could.  We  all 
shared  his  lack  of  confidence  and  wished 
him  luck,  but  we  had  not  reckoned  with 
his  determination  and  patience.  The 
National  Pistol  Championship  was  won 
by  Myrick. 

The  pistol  is  carried  in  a  holster,  sus- 
pended low  on  the  right  side.  In  fact, 
the  pistol  is  opposite  the  right  hand  when 
standing  naturally,  about  half  way  down 
the  right  thigh.  A  leg  strap  passes  around 
the  leg  holding  the  holster  to  the  thigh 
so  that  the  pistol  can  be  pulled  quickly 
and  surely.  In  this  position  there  is  no 
interference  whether  the  shooter  is  on 
foot  or  mounted. 

The  cardinal  principle  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  the  pistol  is  intended  for  quick 
snap  shooting.  The  revolver  lends  it- 
self more  readily  to  deliberate  target 
shooting  with  it.     The  pistol,  however, 


Mean 

Mean 

Vertical 

Range, 

Radius, 

Deviation 

Yards 

Inches 

Inches 

25 

0.855 

0.619 

50 

1.356 

0.910 

75 

2.244 

1.422 

Before  doing  any  shooting  it  is  well 
to  spend  a  few  days  getting  used  to  the 
hang  of  the  pistol.  The  difference  in 
feel  will  be  quite  noticeable  and  one 
should  get  accustomed  to  it.  Set  up  a 
small  target  across  the  room  and  spend 
some  time  aiming  and  pulling  the  trigger, 
using  care  to  let  it  off  without  yank  or 
jerk.  Here  one  can  apply  all  that  has 
been  learned  with  the  revolver.  For  be 
it  rifle,  pistol,  or  revolver,  the  same  psy- 
chology and  the  same  struggle  for  mas- 
tery of  nerves  and  muscles  obtains.  When 
you  come  to  actually  firing  the  pistol  it 
will  be  found  that  the  least  variation 
will  show  up  on  the  target  with  deadly 
certainty  and  apparent  exaggeration.  The 
shot  will  strike  at  exactly  the  point  upon 
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BREAKING    BOTTLES    THROWN    IN    THE    AIR    IS    AN 
EXCELLENT    FORM    OF    PRACTICE 

The  small  specks  inside  the  circle  are  the  pieces  of  the 
bottle. 

which  the  pistol  was  aimed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  firing,  and  it  will  not  compli- 
ment you  any  on  the  amount  that  you 
have  yanked  off. 

The  short  barrel  well  out  in  front  of 
the  hand  demands  that  you  hold  on  to  get 
a  hit  in  return  for  the  greater  ease  with 
which  you  are  enabled  to  hold  by  the 
new  design.  Do  not  get  into  a  strained 
moving  picture  attitude  while  aiming.  Be 
as  free  and  easy  as  possible.  It  is  against 
the  religion  of  the  pistol  for  you  to  get 
all  cramped  up.  There  was  some  excuse 
for  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  revolver, 
where  the  wrist  was  bent  like  a  golf  club 
in  order  to  get  it  pointed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  target.  With  the  pistol 
there  is  no  such  unnatural  strain.  The 
whole  idea  here  is  "Ease  and  Quickness." 

Hold    the   arm   at    full    length    as    it 


naturally  rests,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  pistol  will 
just  about  fit  with  the  sights 
mighty  close  to  the  object 
aimed  at.  Stand  with  the 
right  side  toward  the  target 
for  slow  fire  and  face  the  tar- 
get almost  squarely  for  rapid 
fire  and  snap  shooting.  Hold 
the  head  erect — don't  duck  it 
forward.  Grasp  the  stock 
firmly  but  not  tightly  with 
the  three  fingers  and  the  ball 
of  the  thumb.  The  thumb 
itself  is  along  the  left  side  of 
the  stock  parallel  with  the 
forefinger,  which  is,  of  course, 
on  the  trigger.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  get  the  second  joint 
of  the  forefinger  on  the  trig- 
ger, as  the  reach  is  rather 
long  and  if  attempted  the 
whole  position  is  liable  to  be 
deranged  and  the  pistol  will 
work  off  to  the  right.  The 
thumb  should  press  against 
the  stock  firmly,  steadying 
the  aim. 

Having  the  pistol  thus  in 

the  hand,  raise  it  toward  the 

target    and    align    the    sights 

near  the  bottom  of  the  bull, 

making  an  effort  each  time  to 

see  that  the  barrel  is  in  line 

with   the   forearm,    and   that 

the  rounded  back  edge  of  the 

stock  is  snug  in  the  hollow  of  the  thumb. 

Do  this  several  times  until  you  tumble  to 

the  fact  that  it  is  practically  like  pointing 

your  forefinger. 

With  the  sights  aligned  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bull,  apply  a  gradual  and  even 
squeeze  on  the  trigger  until  you  know 
that  additional  pressure  will  drop  the 
hammer.  Do  not  try  to  surprise  your- 
self by  increasing  the  pressure,  as  some 
advice,  until  the  pictol  is  fired  unex- 
pectedly. It  cannot  be  done.  If  you 
are  going  to  flinch  or  yank,  the  pistol 
will  obligingly  wait  for  you  to  do  so 
every  time.  The  recoil  is  not  as  bad 
as  with  a  revolver  and  flinch  should  be 
easily  overcome.  The  best  cure  is  plenty 
of  practice. 

After  each  snap,  drop  the  pistol  and 
cock  it  with  the  left  thumb.     This  will 
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give  the  arm  a  little  needed  rest,  as  the 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pistol  at  arm's 
length  do  not  improve  the  aim  if  con- 
tinued unnecessarily.  Continue  this 
pointing  exercise  until  you  can  let  the 
pistol  off  without  a  suspicion  of  waver, 
for  the  object  of  the  exercise  is  solely 
the  development  of  the  muscles  concerned 
with  holding. 

The  best  ranges  to  practice  on  will  be 
found  to  be  15,  25,  and  50  yards  at  the 
standard  "L"  target  with  five-inch  bull 
and  seven  concentric  rings.  Lacking  this, 
the  twenty-yard  standard  American  tar- 
gets will  do  very  well. 

Stand  in  front  of  the  target  as  indi- 
cated for  the  pointing  exercise  and  slip 
the  magazine  in  the  stock.  Having 
loaded  the  piece,  extend  the  arm,  bring- 
ing the  sights  on  the  bottom  of  the  bull. 
Try  to  forget  that  something  is  going 
to  happen  when  you  give  that  last  pres- 
sure. Hypnotize  yourself  with  a  thought 
that  there  must  not  be  a  waver  when  the 
bullet  leaves.  You  will  know  when  you 
have  succeeded  in  getting  away  a  per- 
fect pull,  and  it  will  be  proved  to  you  by 
the  resulting  small  hole  in  the  black. 

Content  yourself  with  slow  fire  prac- 
tice for  a  few  days,  taking  plenty  of 
time  for  each  shot.  Try  it  at  the  three 
ranges  mentioned  as  something  new 
shows  up  at  each  range.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  you  realize  how  certainly  you 
hit  the  bull  when  your  conscience  tells 
you  that  you  actually  got  a  good  pull, 
and  how  certainly  you  miss  the  target 
when  you  get  off  that  wobbly  one. 

After  considerable  practice  rapid  fire 
may  be  taken  up  as  training  for  the  real 
business  of  the  pistol-snap  shooting.  In 
rapid  fire  try  to  apply  all  that  you  have 
learned  at  slow  fire  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  Start  in  with  a  time  limit  of 
twenty  seconds  for  a  string  of  five  shots. 
Gradually  cut  this  down  to  ten  seconds. 
Get  used  to  the  time  and  do  not  hurry. 
The  pistol  obligingly  loads  itself  and  lets 
you  know  when  the  last  shot  is  fired,  so 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about. 
Do  not  attempt  to  hold  the  pistol  down. 
Let  it  flip  up  all  it  wishes  and  then  bring 
it  on  again  for  the  next  shot. 

Having  attained  fairly  good  scores  at 
the  rapid  fire  the  first  step  in  snap  shoot- 
ing can   be  taken   up.     Stand  with  the 


pistol  in  the  holstef  and  the  flap  but- 
toned down.  If  possible  use  a  target  that 
can  be  turned  about  a  vertical  axis,  of 
any  design  or  shape  desired.  One  of  the 
prone  figure,  silhouette  type,  is  good. 
Have  someone  turn  it  edge  toward  you 
and  then  expose  it  for  five  seconds,  dur- 
ing which  time  pull  the  pistol  and  fire 
one  shot.  At  first  extend  the  arm  full 
length  and  take  aim  over  the  sights.  As 
you  become  proficient  cut  down  the  time 
so  that  you  must  necessarily  fire  before 
getting  full  aim,  at  the  same  time  learn- 
ing how  to  fire  before  the  arm  has  come 
fully  up  to  the  aiming  position. 

Watch   the    Target 

Always  shoot  with  both  eyes  open  and 
looking  intently  at  the  point  to  be  struck 
— never  at  the  pistol.  Practice  this  cut- 
ting down  of  the  time  and  lowering  of 
the  arm  until  you  do  not  have  to  raise 
the  arm  at  all,  but  can  fire  from  the  hip 
as  the  last  motion  of  the  draw.  You 
will  be  surprised  with  what  compara- 
tively short  practice  you  will  become 
quite  proficient.  The  Hap  on  the  "holster 
is  a  nuisance  and  can  be  tied  up  out  of 
the  way.  A  certain  amount  of  practice, 
however,  is  worth  while  with  the  flap 
down. 

An  excellent  form  of  practice  is  shoot- 
ing at  objects  thrown  into  the  air.  Tin 
cans  and  bottles  are  just  the  thing.  Toss 
them  up  and  quickly  bring  the  pistol  at 
arm's  length  in  line  with  the  can  or 
bottle  as  it  comes  downward,  aiming 
exactly  on  it.  Or  throw  the  can  ahead 
of  you  ten  feet  or  so  on  the  ground  and 
practice  pulling  the  pistol  and  firing  from 
the  hip.  It  will  not  be  long  before  you 
will  be  able  to  nail  it  at  least  half  the 
time.  With  the  old  style  revolver  it 
took  many  years  of  practice  to  be  able 
to  do  this.  Keep  in  mind  as  you  prac- 
tice that  you  wish  to  point  and  thrust 
the  pistol  toward  the  object  to  be  hit,  at 
the  same  time  squeezing  the  trigger. 

In  drawing  the  pistol  do  not  try  to  get 
the  forefinger  on  the  trigger  until  after 
the  pistol  has  left  the  holster.  Do  the 
drawing  with  the  three  fingers  that  hold 
the  stock,  the  thumb  slipping  down  in 
place  between  the  holster  and  the  stock. 
When   you   drop  your  hand   let   it  slap 
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the  stock  as  it  comes  upward,  pulling  the 
pistol  with  a  jerk.  Then,  as  the  pistol 
clears  the  lip  of  the  holster,  point  and 
thrust  it  toward  the  target,  pulling  the 
trigger  the  moment  that  it  is  felt  that  it 
covers  the  object.  After  a  little  practice 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  shot  off  and  make 
a  hit  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

An  interesting  form  of  competition  to 
pass  away  the  idle  time  in  camp  is  to 
tear  out  two  targets  of  paper  the  shape 
of  a  man  and  place  them  fifteen  feet  or 
so  away.  At  the  signal  "fire,"  given  as 
you  and  your  partner  stand  opposite  the 
targets  with  pistols  in  the  holsters,  draw 
and  endeavor  to  beat  the  other  to  it.  You 
can  bet  your  shoes,  or  any  other  useless 
article  about  camp  on  the  result,  and  get 
lots  of  good  practice  in  the  bargain. 


The  pistol  has  one  very  bad  trait  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  When 
the  magazine  is  removed  from  the  pistol 
it  is  still  loaded.  There  still  remains  the 
cartridge  last  fed  into  the  barrel.  Twice 
I  have  had  a  man  eject  his  magazine  and 
then  commence  toying  with  the  trigger, 
pistol  pointing  straight  at  my  stomach. 
Don't  do  that.  It  gives  the  other  fellow 
indigestion,  even  if  it  doec  not  go  off. 

PENETRATION    IN    WHITE   PINE 

A   penetration   of  one    inch  corresponds   to   a 

dangerous   wound 

Range,  Depth, 

Inches 
6.0 
5.8 


Yards 

25 

50 

100 

200 

250 


5.5 
4.6 
4.0 


One  of  the  gun  articles  to  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  OUTING  has  to  do  with  the 
"Sound  of  Bullets."  You  can  be  sure  of  this, 
well  behaved  bullets  do  not  hiss  or  whine,  the 
writers  of  fiction  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOTBALL 

By    HERMAN    P.    OLCOTT   AND    HERBERT   REED 

Illustrated   with    Diagram 

IT 

The  Fundamentals  of  Defense 

THE  EQUIPMENT 

A  FOOTBALL  team  without  a  poor  player  or  a  star — without 
a  really  weak  link,  or  a  player  or  pair  of  players  around 
whom  can  be  built  some  special  form  of  game.  This  team  is  made 
up  of  men  who  have  brains,  reasonable  speed,  reasonable  weight 
and  strength,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  team  play  and  that  of 
their  own  positions.  It  is  not  asking  too  much  of  a  theoretical  team 
that  its  substitutes  be  only  slightly  inferior  to  its  regulars — per- 
haps two  or  three  of  the  former  not  inferior  at  all,  but  to  be 
alternated  with  the  regulars  so  as  to  save  wear  and  tear.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  good  individual  headwork,  high-class 
individual  interference,  good  forward  passing  and  good  kicking. 
There  is  no  Dorais,  Brickley,  nor  Mahan  in  the  backfield,  no 
Brown,  Merrillat,  nor  Brooks  in  the  line  of  forwards.  Yet  from 
among  our  merely  good  players  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  may 
rise  in  the  course  of  the  big  game  about  to  be  played.  We  go 
into  battle  with  just  a  good,  all-'round  eleven  which  is  expected 
to  play  good,  all-'round  football  with  the  minimum  of  individual 
and  team  errors. 

THE    PROBLEM 

WITH  such  a  team  to  meet  an  absolutely  strange  eleven  on  a 
strange  field  in  the  final  game  of  the  year  and  win — or  lose 
through  no  mistakes  of  our  own  but  only  through  marked  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  our  opponents  in  the  matter  of  material.  To 
play  sound  football  throughout,  yet  with  plenty  of  variety — 
football  of  what  may  be  considered  as  strictly  the  modern  type; 
football  of  a  type  that  may  be  adopted  by  any  coach  in  the  country 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Unlike  other  teams,  this  one 
goes  into  its  big  game  without  the  benefit  of  the  report  of  scouts 
who  have  been  watching  our  opponents,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
high  school  and  small  college  teams,  so  that  our  problem  is 
very  like  theirs.  In  effect,  the  article  which  follows  is  a 
statement  of  what  are  believed  to  be  the   fundamentals  of  de- 
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fense.  Its  principles  are  standard  for  any  form  of  attack,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  abundant  latitude  for  individual  choice 
and  initiative. 


EFENSE  in  football  prob- 
ably has  fewer  masters 
than  attack.  Yet  it  is 
none  the  less  dependent 
upon  certain  principles 
that  are  pretty  well  rec- 
ognized by  the  leading  coaches.  It  is 
rich  in  opportunities  for  specialization, 
and  far  richer  in  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual than  the  average  player  has 
been  led  to  believe.  There  have  been 
natural  defensive  players,  just  as  there 
have  been  born  runners,  and  there  are 
men  who  would  rather  play  the  defense 
than  the  attack. 

Unfortunately,  defense  is  less  showy 
than  attack,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ends 
and  the  back  who  shines  at  running  back 
kicks.  Once  in  a  while  a  line  man  slips 
through  and  tackles  the  runner  behind 
the  line,  which  earns  him  his  share  of 
appreciation,  but  generally  speaking,  from 
tackle  to  tackle,  it  is  the  conscientious 
hard  work  that  counts,  and  this  is  so 
covered  by  the  bodies  of  the  other  men 
in  the  scrimmage  that  it  is  hardly  no- 
ticeable to  the  spectator  unless  he  be  an 
expert. 

Yet  defense  is  a  winning  game.  The 
ancient  statement  that  "the  best  attack 
is  the  best  defense"  seldom  accounted  for 
a  low-score  victory.  Consider  this:  If 
you  can  keep  the  enemy  from  scoring, 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  you  is  a 
scoreless  tie.  And  a  team  that  after  a 
few  minutes  of  play  finds  that  its  own 
defense  is  impregnable  has  a  tremendous 
advantage,  both  actual  and  in  morale. 
Many  a  team  which  went  into  its  big 
game  equipped  with  nothing  but  defense 
has  won  through  some  error  on  the  part 
of  its  opponent — always  a  possibility. 
There  are  examples  of  this  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Most  controversies  among  coaches 
over  defensive  play  center  around  the 
handling  of  the  ends,  the  meeting  of  the 
forward  pass,  and  matters  of  detail. 
There  have  been  ends  who  have  played 
practically  their  own  game,  and  their 
own  game  ha*  violated  certain  principles 


that  must  be  laid  down  for  the  average 
good  player.  Genius  in  football  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.  tWe  are  dealing  with  good 
football  players,  and  the  extra  good  man 
is  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  there 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  individualism 
of  a  high  degree  without  interfering  with 
the  team  work. 

Defense  in  the  broad  sense  has  refer- 
ence to  the  positions  on  the  field  of  the 
rival  teams;  in  a  narrower  sense,  but  an 
important  one,  to  its  interchange  for  the 
moment  with  the  attack  when  in  oppo- 
nent's territory.  Once  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  wTe  may  be  forced  to  kick 
— generally  are — in  the  course  of  the  at- 
tack. It  is  then  that  the  defense  is  re- 
lied upon  to  compel  the  enemy  to  return 
the  ball  to  us  without  our  losing  any 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
we  may  resume  our  attack.  This  is  the 
narrower  sense  of  defense,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  broad  field  of  opera- 
tions. 

In  general  we  may  consider  ourselves 
on  the  defensive  until  we  have  crossed 
the  middle  of  the  field,  although  we  may 
elect  to  take  up  the  attack  from  our  own 
forty-yard  line,  and  upon  occasion,  even 
back  of  that.  But  just  as  in  opponent's 
territory  the  defense  is  only  a  part  of  the 
attack,  so  in  our  own  territory  the  attack 
is  only  a  part  of  the  defense. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  great 
fundamental  rule  of  the  defense: 

Establish  the  defense  at  the  middle  of 
the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this: 
by  kicking,  by  forward  passing,  and  by 
running.  In  general  it  is  well  to  forget 
the  forward  passing.  It  is  too  danger- 
ous. True,  it  was  successfully  done  last 
year  by  Notre  Dame  against  West  Point. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  exceptions  that 
proves  the  rule.  First,  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  forward  pass  intercepted  and 
so  be  at  once  put  in  a  serious  predica- 
ment right  down  close  to  our  goal,  nor 
do  we  greatly  care  to  show  what  we 
have  in  the  way  of  this  thrust  that  may 
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Figure  1 — This  is  a  defensive  formation 
presumably  good  against  anything  between 
the  two  twenty-yard  lines  short  of  obvious 
kicking  and  fake  kick  formations.  It  must 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  down  and 
the  distance  to  gain,  as  well  as  according 
to  the  development  of  strength  of  the  of- 
fense in  some  special  spot.  With  the  ends 
played  v/ide  the  backs  may  be  played  inside 
them.  Should  the  coach  prefer  to  play  his 
ends  close  to  tackle  and  send  them  in  fast, 
then  his  backs  should  be  outside  of  them 
on  the  line-up.  In  the  event  of  a  forward 
pass,  the  secondary  defense  must  remember 
to  let  no  man  go  down  the  field  uncovered, 
while  two  of  the  line  men  (from  this  for- 
mation   fhe    tackles)    go    in    to    hurry    the 

be  of  incalculable  value  to  us  when  we 
are  approaching  our  opponent's  goal. 

We  come,  then,  to  kicking.    Obviously, 
we  do  not  care  to   open   up  a  running 
game  down  in  our  own  territory,  show- 
ing our  plays,  and  wearing  out  our  men, 
so  that  should  we  get  over  into  oppo- 
nent's territory  we  shall  have  shot  our 
bolt.     Our  main  reliance,  then,  will  be 
kicking.     But  it  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  some  running  for  two   rea- 
sons.   The  first  is  that  we  must  protect 
our  kicker  by  the  use  of  fakes  from  kick 
formation;  the  second  that    (see  state- 
ment    of     equipment     and     problem) 
we  have  no  phenomenal  kicker,  and  his 
punting  must  be  pieced  out  if  possible  by 
a  running  play  that  will  move  him  for- 
ward a  few  yards.     In  this  way  he  may 
be   able  to  cope  on  even   terms  with  a 
superior  punter,  for  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  our  own  defense  to  prevent  the  ene- 
'  my's  gaining  ball  in  hand  and  so  piecing 
out  the  work  of  its  own  kicker.   Granted 
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passer.     The  whole  idea  of  this 
?  defense    is    to    shut    the    offense 

v  in    upon    itself.      The    defensive 

*  guards  keep  outside  the  offensive 

Q  guards,  the  defensive  tackles  out- 

_l  side   the   ends    of   the    offensive 

'  line.      While    this    formation    is 

I  sound  defense,  a  good  coach  will 

take  care  to  see  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  become  "wooden." 
Since  secondary  defense  is  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  the  individ- 
uals behind  the  line,  it  must  be 
varied  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to   their   capabilities. 


that  the  punters  are  equal  and 
that  the  catchers  are  brought 
down  in  their  tracks.  Then  a 
little  running  gain  every  time 
before  we  kick  will  gradually 
edge  us  up  the  field   until  at 

I  last   we    have    established    our 

defense   at  the  middle   of   the 
field  and  so  conformed  to  the 
I  great  fundamental  rule. 

^^  V  If  we   have   a  strong  wind 

^ behind   us  we   may   well   kick 

fsQ)  on  an  early  down.     But  even 

\  then     the    protection     of     the 

kicker  by  fakes  must  not  be 
overlooked.  But  if  the  wind  is  against 
us,  and  especially  if  it  is  a  strong  wind, 
we  must  gain  time  and  what  distance  we 
can  by  using  the  running  game  up  to  the 
last  down.  Or  perhaps  next  to  last. 
That  is  a  matter  for  choice  of  the  quar- 
terback, who  will  learn  just  how  cer- 
tain we  can  be  of  protecting  our  kicker 
against  blocking. 
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In  kicking  with  the  wind  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  hoist  the  ball  as  high 
as  possible,  not  only  to  "give  it  a  ride," 
but  also  to  enable  our  ends  to  get  down 
the  field.  In  such  a  situation  we  must 
make  sure  to  nail  our  kicking  gain  as 
close  as  possible  to  where  the  ball  drops. 
These  things  may  seem  obvious  to  the 
seasoned  coach,  but  more  than  one  big 
team  has  made  a  sorry  mess  of  the  play 
in  its  own  territory.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  if  fumbling  is  a 
crime  in  opponent's  territory  it  is  trea- 
son on  our  own  side  of  the  field. 

In  kicking  against  the  wind  the  ball 
should,  of  course,  be  driven  low.  In 
both  cases  the  ball  should  never  go  boom- 
ing down  the  center  of  the  field;  it 
should  be  driven  out  of  bounds,  prefer- 
ably (wind  permitting)  to  the  right.  If 
the  opposing  backs  show  a  tendency  to 
fumble,  or  have  the  sun  in  their  eyes,  it 
might  be  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  handle  the  ball,  but  never  out 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  When  this 
kicking  defense  becomes  a  part  of  the  at- 
tack over  in  opponent's  territory,  the  ball 
should  be  driven  to  the  corners,  out  of 
bounds  and,  of  course,  short  of  the  goal 
line.  This  puts  the  opposing  team  in  a 
bad  hole  from  which  it  will  extricate 
itself  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
If  it  kicks  out  we  may  either  fair  catch 
it  or  run  it  back  (both  being,  strictly 
speaking,  defensive  measures,  but  for  the 
moment  welded  into  the  attack).  By 
making  a  fair  catch  we  may  then  either 
score  by  a  field  goal  or  continue  the  run- 
ning attack  (see  previous  article  on  at- 
tack). 

The  chances  against  the  enemy's  at- 
tempting to  run  the  ball  out  from  his 
position  are  very  great,  and  he  also  faces 
the  danger  of  a  blocked  kick.  Being  in 
a  corner,  he  will  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  us  from  making  a  fair  catch. 
The  long  kick  up  the  side  line  can  be 
done  only  by  the  very  finest  punters.  It 
is  a  pretty  predicament,  and  one  in  which 
we  hope  never  to  find  ourselves,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  salient  situations  of  defense  in 
which  almost  every  hope  we  have  is 
pinned  to  our  punter.  Of  course,  a  lit- 
tle way  out  a  run  may  be  attempted,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  too  danger- 
ous a  hazard. 


Thus,  in  general,  the  kicking  game. 
The  formation  for  kicking  from  our  own 
territory  and  that  for  running  it  back, 
with  observations  on  blocking  kicks,  will 
be  left  until  later.  Up  to  now  we  have 
considered  only  our  one  principle  of  es- 
tablishing our  defense  at  the  middle  of 
the  field. 

Under  the  rule  as  stated  may  be  placed 
the  following  features:  Tackling;  all- 
round  defensive  formation;  kick  forma- 
tion in  own  territory;  defensive  forma- 
tion against  kicking;  and  (one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  defense) 
diagnosis  of  the  opposing  attack. 

Tackling  is  of  two  kinds,  open-field 
and  close,  and  while  there  are  many 
opinions  on  the  immediate  technique  of 
this  important  branch  of  play,  there  are 
certain  rules  that  are  generally  accepted, 
and  proven  under  fire.  With  poor  tack- 
ling all  the  soundest  defensive  formations 
in  the  world  crumble  away.  Many  a 
powerful  offensive  eleven  has  lost  a  hard 
game  through  bad  tackling.  Many  a 
team  that  did  not  know  how  to  meet 
certain  forms  of  attack  with  the  proper 
defensive  formation  has  saved  its  bacon 
with  superb  tackling.  More  than  once 
we  have  seen  what  seemed  a  perfectly 
conceived  play  go  to  smash  on  the  rock 
of  a  single  good  tackier.  Naturally  he 
had  solved  the  play,  but  the  tackle  fin- 
ished it,  and  in  so  doing  proved  a  set- 
back for  the  morale  of  the  attacking 
eleven. 

Sound  Principles  of  Tackling 

Here  are  certain  principles  on  which 
to  found  good  tackling.  First,  the  speed 
of  the  tackier  should  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  runner  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
That  would  seem  to  be  fairly  obvious. 
It  takes  the  highest  sort  of  football  cour- 
age, or  indeed  courage  of  any  kind,  but 
it  gets  results.  It  also  makes  up  in  large 
degree  for  possible  discrepancy  in  weight. 
A  light  tackier,  going  fast  and  hard 
when  he  strikes,  will  stop  a  much  heav- 
ier back. 

But  in  open  field  tackling  there  is  an- 
other consideration.  The  runner  will 
often  easily  pass  a  man  who  is  coming 
at  him  with  nothing  but  speed.  He  can 
dodge,  or  he  can  change  pace,  and  so  get 
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away.  Therefore  the  rule  is  for  the  last 
man  always,  and  the  other  backs  most  of 
the  time,  to  check  down  just  before  the 
instant  of  impact.  The  final  drive  can 
still  be  made  so  as  to  be  going  faster  and 
harder  on  impact.  •  • 

Go  at  your  man  with  arms  spread 
wide  and  close  them  around  him  with  a 
sweep,  at  the  same  time  driving  your 
shoulder  into  him.     The  shoulder  will 


Figure  2 — Defensive  ends  go 
clown  the  field  with  offensive  ends, 
driving  them  in  if  possible  if  the 
kick  is  down  the  middle  of  the 
field,  so  there  will  be  room  for  a 
run  back  up  the  sides.  The  duties 
of  the  players  are  fully  explained 
in  the  text.  The  general  drift  of 
the  defense  is  to  the  right.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  defense  against  a 
running  play  has  been  very  little 
weakened.  The  last  two  backs,  it 
will  be  noted,  also,  have  taken  more 
room  than  probably  will  be  neces- 
sary. But  presumably  we  are 
against  a  punter  of  the  first  class 
with  the  wind  behind  him,  and  our 
backs  must  not  be  caught  at  any 
cost  in  a  position  whence  they  have 
to  turn  and  go  back  after  the  ball. 
In  this  formation  we  shall  hardly 
be  caught  by  a  forward  pass,  as  we 
have  the  help  of  the  "loose  center," 
giving  a  preponderance  of  defensive 
players  against  the  "eligibles"  of  the 
attack. 


stop  him,  while  the 
arms  closing  in  will 
pin  his  legs  together. 
Should  the  tackier  miss 
with  the  shoulder  the 
runner  will  often  be 
raked  down  with  the 
arm.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  tack- 
ling low,  but  not  so 
low  that  the  runner 
goes  on  over  the  shoul- 
der and  back  for  an  ex- 
tra yard  or  two. 

In  close  tackling,  by 
both     backs     and     for- 
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Figure  3 — Behind  our  own  goal 
line  we  must  be  prepared  for  any- 
thing, but  to  some  extent  our  pre-  pg 
dicament  is  an  aid,  in  that  we  can 
strengthen  our  secondary  defense 
by  bringing  the  first  line  of  it  up 
closer  and  reinforcing  it  against 
the    dangerous    forward    pass    and 
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wards,  the  aim  should  be  to  block 
the  advance  of  the  body  or  throw 
the  runner  to  one  side.  The  de- 
fensive line  player  seldom  gets  a 
chance  to  do  more  than  make  a 
lunge  at  the  play,  grabbing  all 
the  legs  he  can  and  pulling  down 
the  pile. 

Now  we  come  to  the  all-round 
defensive  formation  between  the  twenty- 
yard  lines  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  de- 
tail is  explained  under  the  diagram.  The 
general  principle  is  to  shut  the  play  in 
upon  itself.  The  center  goes  straight 
ahead,  while  the  two  sides  of  the  line 
converge  upon  the. play.  If,  however, 
the  play  swings  wide,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  tackle  to  break  it  up  while  either 
the  end  or  the  half  brings  down  the  run- 
ner. Because  of  a  certain  amount  of 
specialization  we  cannot  here  go  into  the 
use  of  the  "stand-up"  defense  or  the 
"smashing  end."  These  two  styles  re- 
quire unusual  men,  whom  we  have  not 
at  command. 

The  line  men  as  a  rule  go  in  outside 
their  opponents,  unless  it  is  possible  to 
"fox"  an  opening  through  which  a  guard 
may  slip.  Once  through,  a  forward 
throws  a  Chinese  fit,  grabbing  every- 
thing in  sight.  The  attacking  players 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is 
equipped  with  not  fewer  than  eight  arms 


quick  thrusts  through  the  line  by 
dropping  back  the  center.  It  may 
be  objected  by  the  too  conservative 
that  a  big  gap  is  left  in  the  center. 
But  if  the  guards  do  their  work 
well  they  will  get  their  immediate 
opponents  mussed  up  with  the 
attack. 
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and  legs,  for  a  leg  will  often  mess 
up  the  play  when  all  else  has 
failed.  The  play  must  be  abso- 
lutely ruined.  One  man  can 
often  do  it.  In  general  the  line 
men  should  carry  through  their 
charge  and  their  opponent  with 
it.  If  possible  muss  up  the  play 
not  only  with  yourself  but  also 
your  opponent.  A  willing  man 
plus  an  unwilling  man  is  a  terrible  com- 
bination to  throw  into  ai  play.  Remem- 
ber, you  have  your  hands  to  work  with, 
while  your  opponent  has  not. 

We  come  now  to  the  defensive  forma- 
tion against  the  kicking  game  between 
the  twenty-yard  lines,  shown  in  Figure 
2.  In  both  the  preceding  and  this  for- 
mation there  is  ample  protection  against 
the  forward  pass.  Every  man  going 
down  the  field  must  be  covered,  and  cov- 
ered in  such  a  way  that  the  defensive 
player  is  between  him  and  the  ball. 
Thus  the  ball  can  be  intercepted  or 
beaten  down.  Against  kicking,  of  course, 
the  object  is  to  carry  the  ball  back  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  ends  is  described 
under  the  diagram.  The  middle  dis- 
tance man  runs  over,  in  case  the  kick  is 
a  long  one,  in  front  of  the  catcher,  pick- 
ing off  if  possible  the  outside  man  down 
the   field.      The    tackles   go   through   to 
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Figure  4 — This  is  a  dangerous  spread 
play,  and  some  phases  of  it,  I  think, 
would  be  difficult  to  stop  without  the 
standard  defensive  formation.  At  either 
extreme  of  the  attack  are  two  men  eli- 
gible to  take  the  forward  pass,  while 
there  are  possibilities  for  runs  too  nu- 
merous to  go  into  here.  Nevertheless 
we  have,  by  our  own  spread,  kept  the 

hurry   the   kicker    (or   the   passer,    if 
that  should  be  the  play),  and  the  line, 
if  it  has  been  checked,  should  inter- 
fere  with   the   other   line   as   long   as 
possible  to   prevent  its  getting  down 
the   field.      The   two    forward    backs 
should  each  pick  out  a  tackier 
and    spill    him.      The    center,      q£    /-n 
loose  on  this  formation,  should 
run  to  the  side  on  which  the 
kick  is  made,  and  take  the  first  back  of 
the  kicking  side  to  come  down  the  field. 
It  is  then  up  to  the  catcher  of  the  kick 
to  pick  his  way  up  the  field. 

In  blocking  a  kick  (the  quarter  care- 
fully watching  the  down  and  making  up 
his  mind  when  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  block)  the  tackles  widen  out  a  little 
and  both  tackles  and  ends  make  for  the 
fullback  and  leap,  hands  and  arms  up 
over  their  heads,  as  the  fullback  kicks. 
The  guards  charge  a  little  slower  and 
cover  the  play  from  the  outside. 

The  defense  against  almost  any  sort 
of  play  behind  the  20-yard  line  is  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  diagram,  Fig- 
ure 3.  The  main  point  is  the  strength- 
ening of  the  secondary   defense   by  the 
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ratio  of  defense  to  offense  on  the 
forward  pass  at  6  to  4,  which  is 
better  than  fair,  without  any  change 
in  orthodox  defense  against  the  run- 
ning game.  This  spread  attack  was 
not  given  in  the  article  on  attack, 
because  it  is  a  highly  specialized  play 
and  therefore  was  not  in  the  scope  of 
that  article. 


dropping  back  of  the  center  and  a 
general  closing  up  as  one's  own 
goal  line  is  approached. 

In  any  part  of  the  field  this 
theoretical  eleven  of  ours  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet  one  of  the  shift 
plays.  There  is  no  great  mystery 
about  it.  Both  line  and  backs 
jump  right  or  left  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  same  relative  positions  to 
the  shifted  attack  as  they  maintained 
toward  the  normal  attack.  The  backs, 
however,  enjoy  a  little  more  latitude 
and  must  make  allowance  for  any  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  behind  the  shift- 
ed line  of  attack,  right  or  left. 

Spread  plays,  like  the  shifts,  we  have 
always  with  us.  Very  few  of  these 
spreads  have  wrought  much  havoc,  but 
the  one  shown  in  Figure  4  has  done  dam- 
age against  a  first-class  eleven.  If  we 
can  defend  successfully  against  this  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  put  up  an  argument 
against  any  of  the  spread-play  family. 
The  whole  idea  in  meeting  it  is  to  keep  the 
defense  against  the  running  game,  that 
of  closing  it  in,  unimpaired,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  a  preponderance 
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Figure  5 — When  kicking  in  one's 
own  territory  the  one  requirement  is  to 
make  sure  of  getting  the  ball  away. 
For  this  reason  the  kicker  takes  plenty 
of    room,    as    shown    in    the    diagram, 


Ore 


while  the  protecting  backs  are  also 
well  spaced.  The  forwards  should 
block  a  little  longer  than  usual  ■  be- 
fore going  down  the  field. 


in  numbers  of  the  defense  over  the  eli- 
gible receivers  of  the  forward  pass.  If 
the  two  outside  men  of  the  defense,  the 
ends,  have  to  back  up  each  with  his  pair 
of  eligible  receivers,  he  finds  quick  sup- 
port, a  back  to  take  one  of  his  charges 
off  his  hands. 

Two  more  phases  of  the  kicking  game 
and  we  shall  be  through  with  it.  First, 
kicking  from  well  in  one's  own  terri- 
tory. The  diagram,  Figure  5,  shows  the 
best  formation.  The  prime  idea  is  safety 
for  the  real  kick,  remembering  that  the 
kicker  has  had  protection  in  advance  by 
means  of  fake  runs  from  his  formation. 
When  he  really  does  kick  he  must  take 
plenty  of  room  back  of  the  line,  and  his 
protecting  backs  also  drop  back  to  great- 
er intervals  than  usual.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  In  drop-kicking  really 
belonging  to  the  attack,  but  left  over  to 
this  article,  wherein  it  was  promised 
that  the  whole  kicking  game  would  be 
considered,  the  ends  close  in  alongside 
the  tackles  and  the  backs  are  shifted 
right  or  left,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  kicker.  One  last  pointer  in  de- 
fending against  the  kicking  game:  if, 
well  out  in  the  field,  the  attack  assumes 
kick  formation,  but  with  the  quarter  at 
the  snap  of  the  ball  or  before  running 
out  to  the  same  side  as  the  other  pro- 
tecting backs,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
play  will  be  a  run  and  not  a  kick. 

Diagnosing  correctly  the  other  fellow's 
play  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in  foot- 
ball, because  it  is  so  largely  an  individual 
matter.  Some  hints,  however,  must  be 
given    to    our    theoretical    eleven.      The 


halfbacks  are  the  eyes  of  the  team.  They 
have  greater  opportunities  because  of 
their  stations  than  any  of  the  other  play- 
ers. They  should  be  standing  on  tiptoes 
while  the  signals  are  being  given  and 
until  the  formation  is  made  and  the  at- 
tacking backs  are  set  in  their  new  posi- 
tions. Unless  the  opposing  backfield 
is  very  steady  one  of  its  members  will 
be  leaning  one  way  or  another,  often  so 
far  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
cover before  the  ball  is  snapped.  As  he 
leans,  so  goes  the  play. 

The  backs  must  watch  the  number 
of  men  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
ter and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
backs,  especially  any  tendency  to  concen- 
trate on  one  side  or  the  other.  They 
must  direct  the  line  to  shift  in  conform- 
ity with  the  disposition  of  the  offense. 
They  should  not  be  fooled  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  opposing  backs  by  any 
screen  in  the  nature  of  a  shift  thrown 
out  in  front  of  them.  It  is  harder  for 
the  forwards  to  see  what  is  going  on, 
but  easy  for  them  to  find  out  what  they 
are  able  to  do  in  their  own  positions. 
The  strength  or  weakness  of  their  imme- 
diate opposition  should  at  once  be  re- 
ported to  their  quarterback.  The  quar- 
ter can  then  safely  rob  from  strength 
against  weakness  to  lend  to  weakness 
against  strength. 

This  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  when 
the  restrictions  of  our  problem  are  con- 
sidered. Any  coach  is  welcome  to  go 
on  with  his  flesh-and-blood  squad  where 
we  have  left  off,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  the  authors  go  with  him. 
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First  Aid  for  Your  Prime  Specimens  in  Order  to  Bring  Them 

Home  in  Good  Shape 


OT    long  ago    an  ardent 
wing-shot,  whose  hobby  is 
grouse    hunting    with    a 
twenty-gauge,     asked     a 
^1     question  which  has  doubt-" 
^  ^     less  occurred   to  many  a 

devotee  of  either  shotgun  or  rifle.  We 
were  talking  of  an  extended  zoological 
collecting  trip  in  the  Andes,  and  nat- 
urally came  to  the  subject  of  preserving 
the  specimens  obtained  so  that  they  would 
reach  the  home  museum  in  proper  condi- 
tion. 

"And  how,"  asked  the  twenty-gauge 
man,  "did  you  fix  them  to  keep  for 
months  and  still  be  in  such  shape  that  they 
could  be  mounted  to  look  like  real  birds 
and  animals?  I'd  like  to  know  how  it's 
done,  for  on  my  annual  trip  I  often  get 
an  especially  fine  bird  that  I'd  like  to 
have  preserved.  If  it's  killed  along  to- 
ward the  last,  all  right ;  but  when  there's 
three  weeks  between  the  bird  and  the 
nearest  taxidermist,  I  generally  have  to 
put  the  former  in  the  pot.  Once  in  a 
while,  too,  I  take  a  flier  in  deer,  but  the 
only  good  head  I  ever  got  didn't  reach 
the  taxidermist  soon  enough.  He  said 
he  had  to  choose  between  throwing  it 
away  and  dying  of  smellfixiation." 

The  field  preservation  of  birds  and 
game  heads  is  really,  as  I  presently  ex- 
plained to  my  friend,  a  simple  enough 
matter.  It  requires  no  particular  apti- 
tude for  cutting  and  carving,  no  surgical 
skill,  and  no  elaborate  outfit.  A  sharp 
penknife  and  a  bit  of  powdered  arsenic 
will  often  mean  the  difference  between 
a  big  bronze  gobbler  or  a  deer  head  sub- 
sequently mounted  as  a  constant  reminder 


of  your  trip,  and  the  same  trophy  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  taxidermic  ignor- 
ance. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
outset  that  field  taxidermy  does  not  mean 
preparing  specimens  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  seen  mounted  in  museums,  dens, 
or  offices.  Those  are  the  finished  prod- 
ucts, the  result  of  hours  of  labor  in  pro- 
fessional workshops.  Field  taxidermy  is 
merely  a  necessary  preliminary  which 
makes  such  results  possible.  In  general, 
it  implies  nothing  more  than  removing 
the  skin  and  preserving  it,  together  with 
certain  of  the  bones,  so  that  they  will  be 
at  once  portable  and  durable.  Then, 
when  they  reach  the  man  who  is  to  put 
them  in  permanent  form,  he  relaxes  the 
skin,  arranges  the  bones,  and  combines 
them  with  wires,  tow,  glass  eyes,  and 
what-not  into  the  trophy  which  he  de- 
livers to  his  customer. 

The  Outfit: — It  is  quite  possible  to 
skin  a  bird  or  a  head  with  nothing  but 
a  sharp  jack-knife,  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  method  to  beginners.  You  will 
do  much  better  work,  both  as  to  labor 
expended  and  results  obtained,  if  you 
have: 

For  birds:  1  pair  of  straight,  fine^ 
pointed  surgical  scissors;  1  pair  of  heavv 
scissors  for  clipping  bones,  etc. ;  1  scalpel 
with  2-inch  blade;  2  straight  forceps, 
one  quite  heavy,  and  the  other  light  and 
fine-pointed ;  a  pound  or  so  of  absorbent 
cotton;  a  small  box  or  phial  containing 
powdered  arsenic  and  alum  mixed  in 
equal  parts;  and  a  few  large  sheets  of 
heavy  wrapping  paper. 

For  game  heads:  1  pair  of  heavy  scis- 
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sors;  1  scalpel  as  above;  1  good  hunting 
knife  with  a  fairly  .thin  blade  that  will 
take  a  sharp  edge;  1  heavy  forceps;  and 
a  pound  or  two  of  arsenical  soap,  which 
can  be  obtained  ready  mixed  from  dealers 
in  taxidermists'  supplies. 

Such  an  outfit  is  capable  of  handling 
almost  any  case  short  of  an  elephant.     It 


will   be  relaxed    and    the  wings  be  less 
in  the  way. 

Part  the  feathers  from  the  point  of 
the  breastbone  to  the  vent,  and  with  the 
fine  scissors  make  a  long,  straight  incision 
for  the  whole  distance.  Cut  merely  the 
skin  proper ;  if  you  go  too  deep  and  sever 
the  thin  inner  skin  covering  the  abdomen, 


Leg  pushed  inward  ready  to  be  cul  al  the  thigh  joint.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  open- 
ing incision,  the  only  cut  through  the  skin  necessary  in  the  whole  operation  of  skinning  a 
bird. 


is  not  bulky,  and  can  be  obtained  for 
three  or  four  dollars. 

Preserving  Bird  Skins: — The  care  of 
a  bird  that  is  intended  for  subsequent 
mounting  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  killed. 
Handle  it  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  disar- 
ranging the  feathers,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible plug  the  throat,  nostrils,  and  vent 
with  plenty  of  cotton.  If  there  is  blood 
on  the  feathers,  wipe  it  off  with  cotton, 
and  place  more  of  the  absorbent  where 
the  blood  escaped  through  the  skin.  Un- 
less you  are  shooting  from  a  boat  or  some 
other  place  where  the  bird  can  be  placed 
safely  out  of  the  way,  make  a  cornucopia 
from  wrapping  paper  and  slide  the  bird 
Into  it  headfirsl  so  that  it  will  not  become 
ruffled  before  yOU  get  back  to  camp  or 
cabin. 

When  you  are  ready  to  begin  skinning, 
remove  the  cotton  plugs  and  replace  them 
with    fresh.       Lay    the   bird    on    its   hack, 

head  to  the  right,  and  bend  the  w 
backward    so  that   the  shoulder  muscles 


the  intestines  will  be  troublesomely  ex- 
posed. Pick  up  the  edge  of  the  skin 
nearest  you  with  the  fine  forceps,  and 
with  the  scalpel  in  the  other  hand  loosen 
the  skin  down  the  side,  toward  the  bird's 
back,  until  the  thigh  joint  (the  second 
joint  from  the  body)   is  well  exposed. 

Now  grasp  the  shank  of  the  leg  out- 
side the  skin,  and  double  the  leg  as  you 
push  in  and  up  toward  the  bird's  breast. 
thus  protruding  the  thigh  joint  between 
the  skin  and  the  body  so  that  it  can  be 
snipped  through  with  the  heavy  scissors. 
Completely  sever  the  leg  from  the  body, 
take  the  end  of  the  detached  thigh  bone 
between  thumb  and  fingers,  and  work  it 
gradually  out  of  the  skin,  turning  the 
latter  inside  out  until  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  thigh  is  passed  and  you  come  to  the 
tendons  which  surround  the  bone  just 
above  the  "knee."  Cur  these  free,  and 
Strip  all  flesh  horn  the  bone.  Skin  out 
the  other  leg  in  the  same  way  and  draw 
both    back    into    place    within    the    skin. 
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Loosen  the  skin  on  both  sides  still  fur- 
ther toward  the  bird's  back,  and  down 
toward  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Both  legs  are  now  detached  from  the 
body,  and  the  skin  has  been  loosened  from 
nearly  all  of  the  rear  half  of  the  specimen 
except  at  the  tail.  If  the  work  has  been 
properly  done  but  little  blood  and  no 
intestinal  fluids  have  exuded,  and  the 
feathers  remain  clean.  A  little  absorbent 
cotton  (use  corn  meal  if  you  happen  to 
have  it)  will  aid  in  this  desired  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  next  step  is  to  detach  the  tail. 
With  the  left  hand  bend  the  tail  back- 
ward, at  the  same  time  raising  the  bird's 
body  so  that  the  rear  of  the  abdomen  pro- 
trudes. Press  back  the  skin  at  either 
side,  and  with  the  sharp  scalpel  cut 
transversely  across  the  vent  until  the  end 
of  the  backbone  appears.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  cut  the  butts  of  the  tail  feathers 
— they  intrude  almost  to  the  bone,  and  if 
they  are  injured  disastrous  loosening  re- 
sults. 

Now  take  the  fine  scissors  and  care- 
fully snip   through   the   very  end  of  the 


this  stage  to  suspend  the  body  from  a 
hook  through  the  pelvis,  thus  leaving  both 
hands  free  to  detach  the  skin. 

Snip  of?  the  wing  bones  close  to  the 
body,  cut  through  the  surrounding 
muscles,  and  continue  down  the  upper 
breast  and  neck,  still  turning  the  skin 
inside  out,  until  the  head  is  reached. 
Avoid  all  unnecessary  stretching  of  the 
skin,  especially  about  the  shoulders  and 
neck. 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part — 
getting  the  skin  over  the  head.  Before 
starting  it,  examine  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth,  and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  as  to 
their  "leaking"  apply  plenty  of  fresh 
absorbent  cotton  and  let  it  remain.  Then 
turn  the  bird  so  that  its  body  is  to  the 
right,  head  and  skin  to  the  left,  take  the 
neck  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  and  with 
thumb  and  finger-nails  of  the  left  work 
at  the  skin  all  around  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Use  patience,  not  force,  and 
gradually  stretch  and  push  the  skin  over 
the  largest  circumference  of  the  skull. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  passed,  the  rest 
will  be  easy. 


The  skin  inside  out,  with  skull,  leg,  and  wing  bones,  and  base  of  tail  cleaned.  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  treated  with  poison,  have  the  eye  sockets  filled  with  cotton,  and  turned 
right  side  out  again. 


backbone,  just  forward  of  the  "pope's 
nose,"  until  the  tail  is  free.  Go  slowly, 
and  do  not  cut  through  the  skin  of  the 
back.  Take  the  butt  of  the  backbone  in 
the  heavy  forceps,  lifting  the  body  from 
the  table,  and  with  the  other  hand  work 
the  skin  loose  down  the  back,  sides,  and 
breast  until  you  come  to  the  wings,  turn- 
ing the  skin  inside  out  as  you  go.  In 
the  case  of  large  birds  such  as  ducks, 
geese,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  helpful  at 


A  sort  of  ligature  on  each  side,  just 
back  of  and  below  the  eyes,  indicates  the 
ears.  Take  these  in  the  forceps,  very 
close  to  the  skull,  and  pull  them  free. 
Continue  until  about  two-thirds  of  the 
circumference  of  the  eyes  is  visible,  then 
cut  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  them.  Make  this  cut 
cautiously,  to  avoid  marring  the  eyelid 
proper,  or  puncturing  the  eye  itself. 
When  both  sides  are  free,  loosen  the  skin 
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toward  the  bill  until  the  entire  eye  sock- 
ets are  exposed.  Then  remove  both  eyes 
with  the  forceps. 

Now  take  the  heavy  scissors  and  make 
three  cuts  in  triangular  fashion,  enclosing 
the  neck,  freeing  it  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  skull  base.  This  exposes  the 
brain,  which  must  be  removed  with  the 
forceps.  Then  remove  all  superfluous 
flesh  (including  the  tongue)  from  the 
skull ;  skin  out  the  wings  as  you  did  the 
legs;  pull,  scrape,  and  cut  the  fat,  bits 
of  flesh,  etc.,  from  the  skin  and  base  of 
the  tail,  and  thoroughly  powder  the 
whole  thing  over  with  the  arsenic  and 
alum  mixture.  Put  wads  of  cotton  in 
the  empty  eye  sockets,  turn  the  skin  right 
side  out  again,  and  shake  it  to  re- 
arrange the  feathers. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of 
fixing  the  skin  so  that  it  will  dry  prop- 
erly, retain  a  close  semblance  of  its 
original  form  to  the  end  that  the  feathers 
shall  be  in  good  order  for  the  taxi- 
dermist, and  occupy  as  little  space  as 
possible.  If  the  bird  is  no  larger  than  a 
grouse  or  duck,  take  enough  cotton  to 
fill  the  skin  out  to  natural  size,  and 
form  it  into  a  fairly  compact  body  and 
neck,  in  one  piece.  Take  the  cotton 
neck  in  the  forceps,  and  work  it  up  into 
the  neck  and  throat  of  the  skin.  Draw 
the  wings  into  place  from  the  inside, 
insert  the  cotton  body,  and  draw  the  two 
edges  of  the  abdomen  incision  together. 
Cross  the  feet  and  tie  them  together  with 
a  bit  of  thread  or  string. 


Then  take  some  cotton  and  spread  it 
into  a  sheet  a  little  wider  than  the 
length  of  the  bird  and  long  enough  to 
go  around  the  skin  twice.  Arrange  the 
skin  smoothly,  with  folded  wings  snug 
at  the  sides  and  neck  normally  straight, 
and  lay  it  breast  down  on  the  cotton. 
Arrange  the  back  feathers,  tail,  etc.,  in 
their  natural  order,  then  take  the  nearer 
edge  of  the  cotton  sheet  and  draw  it 
evenly  across  the  back  of  the  skin  until 
the  latter  is  covered.  Now  roll  the 
whole  bundle  away  from  you,  thus  com- 
pletely enclosing  the  skin  in  the  sheet  of 
cotton.  The  latter  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation,  for,  while  it  is  soft  and 
yielding,  it  will  hold  every  feather  in 
exactly  the  position  you  place  it.  Re- 
member, therefore,  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  have  the  specimen  correctly  laid 
out  before  wrapping  it  up. 

In  about  a  week — the  exact  time 
depending  largely  upon  the  weather,  size 
of  the  bird,  etc. — the  feathers  will  have 
set  and  the  skin  become  dry.  After  dry- 
ing is  complete,  a  specimen  thus  prepared 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  knocking 
around.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  to 
leave  the  cotton  wrapping  on  until  the 
bird  goes  to  the  taxidermist,  to  guard 
against  possible  injury. 

Special  Cases: — Very  large  birds,  such 
as  geese,  swans,  turkeys,  etc.,  would 
occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of  space  if 
prepared  in  the  manner  just  described,  so 
it  is  best  to  put  in  merely  enough  cotton 
to  keep   the   inner  surfaces  of  the    skin 


Bird  skins  properly  laid  out  in  the  form  in  which  they  arc  to  go  to  the  taxidermist 
for  mounting.  The  upper  figure  shows  how  long-hilled  hirds.  such  as  snipe  and  wood- 
cork,  should  have  the  head  lurned  so  thai  the  hill  will  he  less  in  the  wav. 
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from  touching.  The  long 
necks  of  the  larger  water-fowl 
may,  after  the  cotton  has  been 
inserted,  be  folded  back  along 
the  breast,  and  instead  of 
wrapping  the  skin  in  cotton  ic 
can  be  held  in  shape  for  dry- 
ing by  a  few  laps  of  heavy 
thread  passed  about  it  amid- 
ships. 

Another  point  to  be  remem- 
bered in  skinning  water-fowl, 
owls,  and  other  large-headed 
birds  is  that  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  too  small  to  pass  over 
the  skull  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
method  employed  in  such  cases  is  to  skin 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  then  sever  the 
neck  at  the  last  vertebra  and  turn  the 
skin  right  side  out  again.  A  slit  is  then 
made  in  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  skull  passed  out  through  it.  The 
slit  is  sewed  up  after  the  skull  has  been 
cleaned,  poisoned,  and  is  in  position 
again. 

Game  Heads:  —  The  skinning  and 
preserving  of  a  deer,  moose,  or  sheep 
head  is  in  some  respects  simpler  than 
doing  the  same  thing  with  a  bird.  The 
time  required  is  considerably  longer,  but 
there  are  no  feathers  to  be  taken  care  of, 
the  skin  is  immeasurably  tougher,  and 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  lest  you 
stretch  it  unduly.  There  is  little  or  no 
shaping  to  do  after  the  skin  is  off,  and  it 
will  stand  more  rough  handling  and  still 
be  in  good  condition  for  mounting. 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  get 
the  animal.  This  accomplished,  insert 
the  point  of  your  knife  through  the  skin 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  well  down 
toward  the  shoulder,  and  cut  all  the 
way  around  the  base  of  the  neck.  Then 
make  a  straight  cut  up  the  back  of  the 
neck  to  a  point  midway  between  the  ears, 
running  another  cut  from  there  to  the 
base  of  each  horn.  The  three  cuts  thus 
form  a  Y.  Cut  completely  around  each 
horn,  keeping  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 

Now  begin  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
where  the  first  cut  started,  and  skin 
down  each  side  until  the  entire  neck  is 
free,  pulling  the  skin  with  one  hand 
and  constantly  cutting  at  the  little 
fibrous  ligaments  by  which  it  adheres  to 
the  flesh.     When  you  come  to  the  ears, 


The  heads  of  water-fowl  are  too  large  to  admit  of 
the  skin  being  turned  back  over  them.  An  incision 
should  be  made  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  through 
which  the  skull  can  be  exposed  for  cleaning. 


cut  them  off  close  to  the  skull,  and  con- 
tinue toward  the  cheeks  and  throat. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
direction,  turn  your  attention  to  the 
angle  of  the  Y  between  the  ears.  Take 
up  this  V-shaped  point  and  skin  forward 
between  the  horns,  over  the  forehead  to 
the  eyes.  Just  above  the  latter  are  two 
little  circular  depressions  in  the  skull,  to 
which  the  skin  adheres  closely.  Work 
carefully  over  these,  cutting  loose  the 
skin  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cavities. 
When  the  eye  itself  is  reached,  be  careful 
not  to  cut  the  lid.  The  best  guard 
against  this  is  to  keep  the  knife  blade 
close  to  the  bone  of  the  eye  socket,  and 
when  it  comes  to  cutting  the  membrane 
over  the  eyeball,  insert  the  tip  of  one 
finger  into  the  eye  from  the  outside,  to 
serve  as  a  guide. 

After  both  eyes  are  free,  work  on 
down  to  the  nostrils,  which  should  be 
cut  off  well  back  so  that  after  the  head 
is  mounted  the  cut  cannot  be  seen  when 
looking  into  the  nostril  from  in  front. 
Between  the  nostrils  is  a  strip  of  cartil- 
age and  flesh  which  must  be  split  open 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  is  also  to 
be  done  with  the  lips,  after  they  have 
been  cut  loose  close  to  the  bone. 

The  skin  is  now  entirely  free  from 
the  skull,  but  it  yet  remains  to  remove 
the  cartilaginous  inside  of  the  ears.  In 
the  sort  of  head  we  are  working  on,  this 
foundation,  so  to  speak,  is  shaped  not 
unlike  a  big  oval  leaf,  rolled  together  at 
the  base.  It  must  be  entirely  removed, 
down  to  the  very  tip  of  the  ear,  so  that 
in  mounting  the  head  the  taxidermist 
can  insert  a  thin  metal  form  to  take  its 
place.     If  the  cartilage  is  not  taken  out, 
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the  ear  will  dry 
more  like  a  leaf 
than  ever,  only  this 
time  it  will  be  an 
old,  withered  leaf, 
such  as  the  wind 
sends  skating  over  a 
January  crust. 

The  ear  should 
be  turned  inside 
out,  cutting  away 
the  skin  from  the 
cartilage  as  you 
work  down  the 
back  or  convex  side 
of  the  ear  from 
base  to  tip.  Then 
skin  down  the  in- 
side in  the  same 
way,  until  every  bit  of  the  cartilage  leaf 
is  detached.  Take  care  not  to  cut  the  skin 
around  the  edges  of  the  ear,  where  the 
cartilage  is  very  thin.  The  work  will 
be  facilitated  if  you  remember  that,  as 
in  most  of  the  skinning  operations  in 
taxidermy,  many  light  strokes  with  the 
knife  are  better  than  a  few  heavy  ones. 
The  scalpel  comes  in  well  here,  for  it  can 
be  held  pen-wise  and  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  final  steps  with  the  skin  are  to 
pare  it  clear  of  all  superfluous  flesh,  wash 
it  thoroughly  to  remove  blood,  etc.,  cover 
every  bit  of  it  inside  with  the  liquid 
arsenical  soap,  and  rub  on  a  lot  of  salt. 
Then  hang  it  in  a  shady  place  to  dry, 
spreading  it  out  so  that  the  air  can  cir- 
culate freely  over  all  parts  of  the  inner 
surface. 

Nothing  now  remains  in  the  prepara- 


Back  view  of  deer's  head,  showing  the 
Y-shaped  opening  cut,  extending  en- 
tirely around  the  base  of  each  horn. 


tion  of  the  head  ex- 
cept to  preserve  the 
skull.  This,  of 
course,  is  entirely 
separated  from  the 
skin,  and  it  must  be 
cleaned  of  all  bits  of 
adhering  flesh,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the 
bone.  The  neck  is 
to  be  disjointed  from 
the  skull  at  the  last 
vertebra,  and  dis- 
carded. Remove  the 
brains  through  the 
orifice  thus  made, 
and  take  out  the 
eyes  and  tongue.  Fi- 
nally, paint  the  en- 
tire skull  generously  with  thin  arsenical 
soap,  and  hang  it  in  the  shade  to  dry. 
Be  sure  not  to  slight  the  poisoning;  if 
the  soap  does  not  cover  every  last  bit  of 
the  skull  insect  pests  are  sure  to  find  a 
foothold. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem  from 
the  foregoing  rather  detailed  directions 
that  the  task  of  preserving  a  bird  or  a 
big  game  head  is  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
Such,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  A  field  taxidermist  who  knows  his 
business  can  skin,  poison,  and  wrap  a 
grouse,  for  example,  in  half  an  hour.  A 
deer  head  may  take  him  two  or  three 
times  as  long,  with  other  subjects  in  pro- 
portion. Few  of  us  on  our  hunting 
trips  cannot  spare  that  amount  of  time 
to  give  to  the  work  now  and  then,  es- 
pecially when  it  will  result  in  trophies 
that  are  well  worth  the  having. 


Fishing  enthusiasts  will  want  to  read  Mr.  Lemmon's 
article  on  "Tying  the  Wet  Fly"  in  the  next  issue  of 
OUTING.     It  gives  full  directions  with  detailed  drawings. 
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VIII 
FOUR  LIONS  AT  ONCE 


E     LEFT     DOLO 

and  the  donkeys — 
there  are  now  six 
remaining  alive  — 
and  went  up  river 
to  Cuninghame's 
bridge  site.  We  then  cut  across  country 
and  caught  Cuninghame  just  as  he 
was  making  camp  in  a  thicket.  Then 
we  found  some  tall,  slim  palms  growing 
at  the  very  water's  edge  opposite  an 
island.  We  felled  several  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  island,  but  the  swift  current 
caught  the  tops  and  switched  them  away. 
Finally  we  got  one  to  stick.  A  boy 
swarmed  across  it  carrying  a  rope.  Thus 
we  had  communication  established.  By 
felling  other  palms  and  dragging  them 
we  finally  made  a  teetery  sort  of  foot- 
ing. 

We  crossed  the  island  to  look  at  the 
other  branch  of  the  river.  It  was  more 
of  a  problem  because  there  were  no 
palms  on  the  island.  Swam  a  boy  over 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  He  fastened  the 
end  to  a  tree,  and  other  men  with  axes 
got  across.  There  were  palms  over 
there  and  two  hours  of  labor  completed 
the  bridge. 

Then  Cuninghame  and  I  took  our 
guns  and  went  to  explore  for  a  camp 
site  on  the  other  side,  and  the  boys  went 
fishing.  We  stooped  and  crawled  by 
hippo  trails  for  half  a  mile — and  found 
we  were  not  on  the  mainland,  but  on 
another  island,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
river  still  ahead!  Furthermore  this  arm 
could  not  possibly  be  bridged!  We 
revised  our  ideas  and  set  to  scouting 
both  ways.  Found  a  possible  ford,  but 
even  there  the  water  was  running  fast 
and  deep.     We  concluded  we  could  get 


one  man  across  all  right,  after  which  we 
would  string  a  strong  handline  and  cling 
to  that. 

While  Cuninghame  .was  attending  to 
this,  I  agreed  to  return  .and  scout  farther 
up  the  river  for  any  other  easier  way.  I 
went  some  miles,  enjoyed  fine,  broad, 
beaten  hippo  trails,  and  returned  about 
dark,  but  without  finding  a  better  route. 

Had  one  interesting  experience.  As  I 
was  going  very  silently  through  a  dense 
green  jungle,  I  stopped  to  admire  a  giant 
guinea  fowl  strutting  about  in  a  tiny 
glade.  Suddenly  some  animal  incredibly 
swift  and  active  made  four  great  bounds 
and  grabbed  at  the  bird.  It  just  escaped. 
So  quickly  did  the  beast  rush,  that 
actually  I  could  not  make  out  what  it 
was  until  it  stopped.  Then  I  saw  it  was 
a  baboon.  I  had  no  idea  they  could 
move  so  fast.  He  sat  on  his  haunches, 
gazing  philosophically  after  the  escaped 
bird ;  and  I  could  fancy  him  saying, 
"Missed,  by  gosh!" 

Cuninghame  and  the  men  came  back 
late  and  wet.  They  had  strung  the  rope 
and  had  got  across  through  water  breast 
deep  over  huge  slippery  boulders,  only 
to  find  themselves  on  a  third  island 
beyond  which  the  river  flowed  ten  feet 
deep  and  forty  feet  wide.  There  was 
nothing  for  this  but  a  block  and  tackle, 
but  first  we  had  to  get  a  line  across.  By 
means  of  many  tosses  from  the  ends  of 
long  poles  Cuninghame  at  last  got  a  knot 
to  jam  in  a  palm  root.  A  volunteer  went 
across  on  this  and  made  fast. 

I  heard  Kongoni  express  the  situation 
thus: 

"When  we  had  finished  the  bridges, 
we  thought  we  had  caught  {kamata) 
the  river;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
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toto  (baby)."  Then  we  turned  in, 
leaving  the  actual  crossing  for  a  new  day. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  two  hours  by 
(a)  three  bridges;  (b)  a  deep  ford  with 
handline;  and  (c)  by  block  and  tackle. 
Slung  the  loads  over  first  with  the 
pulley,  then  lowered  the  rope  to  water 
level  and  dragged  ourselves  over  hand 
over  hand.  Some  of  the  men,  notably 
the  Kavirondo,  were  quick  and  handy, 
but  others  spluttered  and  ducked  and 
kicked  and  splashed  something  wonder- 
ful. 

We  camped  on  the  high  ground  the 
other  side,  and  proceeded  to  dry  out.  The 
rope  was  left  in  place  for  our  return. 
After  lunch  Cuninghame  and  I  scouted 
across  a  high  grass  plateau  with  a  few 
scattered  thorn  trees.  Here  again  were 
marvelous  swarms  of  game.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  say  how  many  we  saw  in  that 
short  walk,  mainly  topi,  zebra,  harte- 
beeste,  and  wildebeeste,  but  with  a  very 
fair  number  of  Tommy  and  oribi. 

The  following  morning  we  set  off  on 
a  compass  bearing  for  a  reported  swamp 
close  under  the  escarpment.  There  we 
hoped  to  find  buffalo.  We  were  now  in 
a  triangle  framed  by  a  bend  of  the  river 
and  the  escarpment,  twenty  miles  by 
eight  or  ten.  We  followed  the  bearing 
for  a  while,  then  were  turned  aside  for 


some  miles  by  persistent  lion  roaring. 
After  a  bit  we  ran  out  of  game  and  into 
high  grass,  so  wTe  gave  that  up  and 
swung  back  to  our  original  plan. 
Steadily  we  slugged  along  over  the  open 
country  toward  the  escarpment,  the 
game  steadily  diminishing.  About  five 
I  just  scraped  a  wildebeeste  and  got  no 
further  chance,  so  camp  was  meatless. 

We  had  no  great  trouble  finding 
water  heretofore,  and  anticipated  none  so 
near  the  escarpment;  but  none  was  to  be 
found,  even  in  the  most  likely  places. 
Everybody  was  hot,  tired,  and  dry  after 
a  hard  march.  Things  looked  mean,  but 
finally  we  found  two  gallons  or  so 
among  the  stones  of  a  donga.  Energetic 
digging  developed  just  enough  to  get  on 
with.  Saw  three  Wanderobo  who  fled 
wildly,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  near 
us  at  all.  An  old  man  later  proved  more 
friendly  and  allowed  us  to  give  him  a 
shoulder  of  Tommy,  in  return  for  which 
he  gave  us  the  valuable  information  that 
there  was  no  other  water,  but  that  the 
swamp  was  just  below.  A  heavy  storm 
with  wind  and  rain  swooped  down  on 
us  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright 
and  early  to  investigate  that  swamp.  It 
proved  to  be  a  beautiful  green  jewel  set 
in   the  hills,   about  three  miles  long  by 
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one  mile  wide,  with  reeds  and  swaying 
grasses,  and  hills  with  trees  all  about. 
But  around  it  was  no  sign  of  life,  no 
animals,  no  tracks,  not  even  a  bird.  Ir 
was  the  most  silent,  deserted  place  I 
ever  saw,  the  abode  of  stillness.  We 
tramped  across  the  end  of  it  and  came 
upon  several  elevated  springs,  i.  <?.,  small 
green  mounds  with  the  water  welling  up 
in  holes  on  the  top  of  them.  These 
proved  strongly  mineral,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  life. 

We  sent  back  to  camp,  intending  to 
drive  a  certain  coarse-grass  swale,  but 
the  men  mistook  their  orders  and  spoiled 
the  beat,  so  we  decided  to  leave  this  un- 
profitable country  with  only  more  knowl- 
edge than  we  had  before. 

Accordingly  we  returned  to  camp, 
packed  up,  and  were  under  way  by 
10:40.  Took  a  compass  bearing  that 
should  bring  us  to  the  river  a  short  day's 
march  below  the  bridge.  On  this  course 
we  found  the  swells  of  the  plains  broke 
in  rough,  stony  points,  with  flats  and 
turrets  below.  In  one  of  these,  about 
noon,  we  saw  three  lions  about  200  yards 
away,  but,  without  actually  running 
away,  they  kept  ahead  of  us,  and  we 
could  not  get  even  a  snapshot  at  their 
gliding  yellow  bodies  in  the  thin  scrub. 
Pretty  hot  and  winded  we  stopped  a 
few  moments,   then  went  on. 


The  sun  was  very  strong.  Game 
came  in  streaks,  first  a  barren  country, 
then  plenty  of  it.  Thunder  was  brew- 
ing in  all  directions.  We  are  now  in  the 
Little  Rains.  The  day  starts  overcast, 
soon  clears  to  a  hot  noon  and  afternoon, 
then  gathers  at  dusk  to  great  piled  clouds 
and  peals  of  thunder  and  jagged  light- 
ning and  a  tremendous  downpour  some- 
where. Sometimes  it  hits  us,  again  we 
see  it  in  the  distance. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  struck  tangling 
long  grass,  with  a  high  hill  beyond,  and 
apparently  a  grassy  tonga  between.  It 
looked  like  a  long  distance  a^vay.  Then 
we  marched  to  the  donga  and  found  it 
to  be  the  river,  big  and  deep  as  ever,  but 
with  here  no  trees  to  mark  its  course.  It 
was  one  of  those  happy  surprises  that 
do  not  often  happen,  and  we  camped 
thankfully  in  the  middle  of  a  shady 
thicket. 

Next  day  we  marched  up  river,  across 
country,  as  the  stream  here  made  an 
obvious  bend.  Found  a  human  skull 
very  much  chewed,  and  was  interested 
to  see  how  thick  the  bone  was,  and  how 
few  convolutions  the  brain  cavity 
showed, — some  Wanderobo  hunter  dead 
of  thirst,  wild  beasts,  or  disease.  At 
noon  we  came  to  the  river,  had  lunch, 
and  set  about  crossing  it  in  reverse  order 
to  the  former  process.     Two  hours  saw 
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us  to  our  old  camp.  The  fire  had  been 
through  since  we  were  there,  and  the 
ground  was  black,  but  our  thicket  was 
uninjured. 

The  next  day's  march  took  us  down 
river  through  the  freshly  burned  country, 
to  our  base  camp.  Here  we  found  Dolo 
and  company,  together  with  our  relay 
safari,  all  right.  They  had  backfired 
against  the  conflagration  that  had  swept 
the  country  and  were  quite  safe.  We 
loaded  them  all  up,  and  after  an  hour's 
delay  went  on. 

For  a  short  distance  we  enjoyed  the 
good  walking  of  the  burned  country. 
The  game  was  still  there,  in  spite  of  the 
desolation.  I  suppose  it  had  gone  into 
the  woods  while  the  fire  raged,  and  now 
was  enjoying  charcoal  as  a  diet — together 
with  the  very  roots  of  the  grass. 

Then  we  struck  higher  hills,  deeper 
ravines,  chaparral,  forests,  and  little 
open  glades  of  high  grass.  It  was  very 
pretty  and  intimate,  but  hard  travel,  for 
we  had  to  chop  and  twist  and  double 
and  turn  to  get  on  at  all.  However,  we 
did  get  on,  and  at  noon  emerged  from 
that  strip  to  the  green  open  hills  again. 
Camped  in  the  middle  of  a  thicket;  and 
found  ourselves  just  Apposite  our  camp 
of  day  before  yesterday.  In  the  after- 
noon Cuninghame  went  fishing  (we 
have  had  plenty  of  fish  ever  since 
striking  the  river),  but  I  loafed.     Dolo 


reported  that  while  we  were  gone  he 
had  to  shoot  two  cartridges  at  hyena. 
I'll  bet  he  was  delighted  at  the  chance, 
for  he  has  been  longing  for  a  decent 
excuse  to  let  off  that  old  blunderbuss 
of  his. 

We  next  struck  inland  across  a  big 
bend  of  the  river,  and  traveled  in  roll- 
ing, open  highlands  all  day,  with  new 
blue  landmark  mountains  getting  nearer 
all  the  time.  In  them,  our  Wakoma 
said,  live  a  tribe  called  the  Ungruimi. 
From  them  we  hoped  to  get  food  and 
men. 

At  first  the  country  was  burned,  then 
beautifully  green.  As  we  drew  nearer 
we  could  see  that  the  mountains  were 
crowned  and  patched  with  defined  thick 
groves  of  forest  trees;  and  beyond  them, 
singly,  fantastic  cones  and  knobs.  The 
character  of  the  footing  soon  apprised  us 
of  the  reason,  for  the  rocks  became 
volcanic  and  slag-like,  and  the  ravines 
abrupt  and  eroded.  At  times  the  rocks, 
and  consequently  the  soil,  were  a  clear 
mauve  in  color.  The  game,  which  had 
been  abundant,  now  thinned. 

We  reached  the  river  again  at  about 
noon.  At  this  point  it  runs  over  a  hill 
and  down  a  long  slope  between  the  high 
countries,  with  a  great  dashing  and  hol- 
low roaring  among  the  tall  trees  of  its 
bed.  Little  cone  hills,  a  hundred  feet 
high,   surround   us  close,   and   the  forest 
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patched  mountains  peep  over 
them.  In  the  afternoon  Cun- 
inghame  went  out  and  shot 
at  the  hippo — we  need  cook- 
ing fat  badly.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  tell  until  to-morrow 
whether  or  not  he  hit  it. 

I  overheard  the  gun-bear- 
ers discussing  why  it  is  that 
game  is  always  wild  when 
you  want  meat,  and  tame 
when  you  don't.  Says  Kon- 
goni: 

"When  bwana  goes  out 
for  nyumbo  (wildebeeste), 
then  all  the  animals  run  and 
tell  the  nyumbo,  and  then 
the  nyumbo  are  very  fright- 
ened, but  the  other  animals 
are  not  frightened." 

Two  donkeys  died.  We 
have  now  four  survivors. 
Rained  hard  in  eve. 

I  started  out  on  the  next  march  ahead 
of  the  safari  to  look  for  Cuninghame's 
hippo.  No  hippo,  but  beautiful  early 
morning  views  of  the  soft  folds  of  the 
mountains  over  the  way  with  their  caps 
of  forest  and  their  canonfuls  of  dark 
woods.  Along  the  river  the  gorgeous 
flowering  trees  and  bushes  are  coming 
out,  red,  yellow,  white,  and  purple.  The 
air  of  morning  is  always  very  clear  after 
the  evening's  rain.  There  are  also 
millions  of  industrious,  loud  insects 
everywhere. 

After  an  hour  the  river  bent  away 
from  us  down  through  a  mysterious 
strange  country  of  blue  little  cones  and 
craters  rising  singly  from  slate-gary  dis- 
tance, and  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left 
along  the  steep  side  of  Ikorongo. 

We  were  at  the  head  of  a  long,  easy 
slope  to  a  distant  stream,  and  could  look 
across  to  another  range  about  eight  miles 
away,  with  a  fine  table  mountain  in  it. 
After  a  time  we  struck  into  a  beaten 
broad  path,  and  so  about  eleven  came  to 
the  village  of  Ikorongo,  and  saw  our 
first  Ungruimi. 

The  village  consisted  of  scattered 
houses,  each  with  its  boma  of  thorn  or 
young  euphorbia-  shoots,  and  its  little 
flock  of  granaries,  like  children  about  it. 
The  houses  are  large  and  neat,  made  of 
a  stout  wall  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
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a  high-pointed,  thatched  roof  through 
which  the  center  pole  projects.  This  is 
triumphantly  topped  with  an  empty 
gourd  from  which  sometimes  little  palms 
are  growing.  I  suspect  this  latter  is 
less  from  a  sense  of  esthetics  than  as  a 
charm  or  magic.  The  granaries  are 
exactly  similar  except  that  they  are  taller 
in  the  walls  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  which  is  in  the  walls  seven  or 
eight  feet  by  four  or  five  in  diameter. 
They  are  rarely  perpendicular,  so  they 
stand  about  in  a  drunken  fashion  as 
though  coming  home  from  a  debauch. 
The  grass  roofs  are  held  down  by  heavy 
twisted  grass  ropes,  thrown  around 
them  negligently  with  quite  the  air  of  a 
garland. 

The  people  keep  chickens,  dogs,  goats, 
sheep,  and  the  fattest,  finest  humped 
cattle  I  have  seen  out  here.  They  raise 
a  sort  of  rape  called  mwembe,  which 
they  store  in  their  granaries  and  beat 
into  flour  as  required  in  a  mortar  made 
from  a  log. 

The  men  are  exceptionally  well 
formed,  smooth,  lithe,  well  developed, 
with  torsos  a  sculptor  could  take  entire 
as  models.  They  are  about  cafe  au  hit 
in  color,  shave  their  heads  to  taste,  and 
have  keen,  intelligent  faces.  Their  lips 
are  often  thin,  and  their  noses  fine  cut, 
which  makes  them  reminiscent    of    one 
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ing  captain.  He  wore  simple  heavy  brass 
armlets,  a  bead  necklace,  a  plush  carriage 
robe,  and  very  heavy  small  brass  rings 
in  his  ears.  A  small  steel  chain  passed 
from  these  across  his  forehead,  thus  re- 
lieving the  pressure,  as  it  were. 

He  smoked  a  unique  pipe,  with  a  long 
engraved  steel  mouthpiece  and  bowl, 
polished  like  silver,  neatly  bound  with 
hide  at  the  bend.  A  slave  carried  a  re- 
clining steamer  chair.  With  him  was 
an  oily  looking,  sly  youth  of  eighteen, 
speaking  fluent  Swahili,  dressed  in  fez, 
kanzua  and  tarboush,  and  supplied  with 
a  slave  and  ordinary  camp  chair. 

We  adjourned  to  the  shade. 

It  turned  out  that  the  young  man  was 
the  sultan.  The  old  fellow  was  his 
father.  Asked  why  was  this  thus,  he  re- 
plied, through  an  interpreter: 

"I  am  old  and  not  strong,  and  I  like 
my  chair  and  my  pipe,  and  not  to  work. 
So  I  make  slumri  with  the  Deutsche  that 
my  son  be  sultan." 

Abdication,  in  short. 

We  went  into  the  matter  of  men  and 
potio.  Twelve  loads  of  potio  were  prom- 
ised and  seven  men.  This  took  two 
hours  of  talk.  It  seems  the  Germans 
have  undertaken  a  new  port  at  Misumu 
(on  Victoria  Nyanza),  instead  of  Shi- 
ran, and  they  have  sent  their  native  as- 
karis  in  even  to  here  and  drafted  all  the 


able-bodied  men.  They  must  require  a 
lot,  to  have  cast  through  the  thickly  set- 
tled Lake  dwellers  to  this  remote  place. 

The  shauri  was  diversified  by  the  time- 
honored  rupee  trick,  the  opera  hat,  and 
Bachelder's  sword  cane.  We  also  tried 
to  buy  the  pipe.  No  go.  At  last  said 
the  old  man : 

"The  great  master,  when  he  came  to 
Shirati  and  called  in  all  the  sultans  (fif- 
teen years  ago  Cuninghame  says),  wanted 
to  buy  this  pipe.  But  when  I  die  then 
my  son  will  smoke  it." 

True  example  of  an  heirloom,  a  very 
unusual  thing  with  negroes. 

I  was  very  much  amused,  too,  with  a 
lot  of  women  working  with  hoes.  They 
plied  them  vigorously  in  unison  to  a  song, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  held  them 
aloft  like  standards  and  went  running 
around  in  a  circle,  shrieking  at  the  tops 
of  their  lungs.  Certainly  they  took  their 
labors  lightly!  After  a  time  they  dropped 
their  hoes  and  danced  down  on  me,  clash- 
ing their  heavy  anklets  in  time  to  their 
chant.  One  damsel  was  the  leader  and 
did  a  pas  st  ul  better  not  described,  while 
the  others  did  a  background  chorus.  She 
ended  the  show  by  kneeling  in  front  of 
me  and  sorting  out  from  some  fold  of 
her  garment  a  tiny  and  unsuspected  in- 
fant. Thank  goodness  I  had  my  camera 
on  my  knee,  so  she  could  not  put  it  in 
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my  lap,  which  was  apparently  her  inten- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  shauri  ceased  while  this 
row  went  on.  Then  the  sultan  made 
a  very  slight  motion  with  his  head,  and 
they  vanished.     He  is  boss,  all  right! 

Ended  the  audience  by  presenting  ai 
safety  razor  and  two  blades. 

We  ate  before  a  wonderful  prospect 
out  across  the  sweep  of  the  valley  to 
hills  that  turned  amethystine  in  the  even- 
ing light.  A  woman  with  a  wistful  and 
pathetic  expression  came  and  knelt  be- 
fore us,  holding  out  in  two  toil-hardened 
hands  a  bowl  of  milk.  She  continued 
kneeling  there  quite  humbly  while  Ali 
took  the  milk,  nor  could  we  get  a  word 
out  of  her,  nor  a  change  of  expression. 
We  put  a  whole  string  of  blue  beads  in 
the  bowl,  and  she  bowed  very  low,  and 
arose  and  vanished.  Every  evening  of 
our  stay  at  this  village  she  did  the  same 
thing. 

Cuninghame  had  been  consumed  with 
a  desire  to  scout  for  elephants  in  some 
far  western  district,  and  I  was  desirous 
of  exploring  to  the  south.  As  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  both,  we  now  agreed  to 
separate  for  three  weeks,  meeting  at  a 
rumored  ford  on  the  Mara.  When  we 
came  to  make  up  chop  boxes,  we  found 
we  were  short  of  some  things,  so  we  had 
to  wait  while  men  went  back  to  relay 
up  what  donkeys  ought  to  be  carrying. 


Ali  came  to  report.  "There  is  no  tea; 
there  is  no  oatmeal ;  there  is  no  sugar" — ■ 
three  essentials. 

Said  I  ironically,  "Have  we  plenty  of 
anything?" 

"Yes,  plenty  of  soap." 

Cuninghame  made  an  expedition  to  an- 
other village  in  hopes  of  recruits,  while  I 
laid  in  some  meat  for  ourselves  and  the 
sultan.  The  red-flowering  trees  are  all 
out.  They  are  quite  large,  with  no  leaves 
now,  and  decorated  all  over  with  pom- 
pons from  which  depend  feathery  stream- 
ers, all  of  the  finest  scarlet,  without  a 
trace  of  pink  or  yellow  in  it. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  palace 
yard  where  I  achieved  great  popularity 
by  means  of  the  rupee  trick,  a  few  small 
gifts,  and  a  number  of  simple  jokes.  A 
minute  infant  with  a  tremendous  cor- 
poration I  christened  "Bwana  Tumbo," 
which  was  received  by  all  with  roars  of 
delight,  and  I  think  the  name  will  stick. 

Returning  I  saw  people  coming  in  with 
the  meat.  One  group  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  and  small  boy  about  four  years 
old.  The  latter  carried  proudly  on  his 
head  a  very  tiny  piece  of  meat.  He  was 
getting  "all  nice  and  bluggy"  just  like 
papa  and  mama. 

The  water  safari  of  women  went 
through  camp,  each  with  a  gourd  on  her 
head  according  to  size  of  bearer,  the  very 
tiniest   little   girls   having   small    gourds 
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ing  captain.  He  wore  simple  heavy  brass 
armlets,  a  bead  necklace,  a  plush  carriage 
robe,  and  very  heavy  small  brass  rings 
in  his  ears.  A  small  steel  chain  passed 
from  these  across  his  forehead,  thus  re- 
lieving the  pressure,  as  it  were. 

He  smoked  a  unique  pipe,  with  a  long 
engraved  steel  mouthpiece  and  bowl, 
polished  like  silver,  neatly  bound  with 
hide  at  the  bend.  A  slave  carried  a  re- 
clining steamer  chair.  With  him  was 
an  oily  looking,  sly  youth  of  eighteen, 
speaking  fluent  Swahili,  dressed  in  fez, 
kanzua  and  tarboush,  and  supplied  with 
a  slave  and  ordinary  camp  chair. 

We  adjourned  to  the  shade. 

It  turned  out  that  the  young  man  was 
the  sultan.  The  old  fellow  was  his 
father.  A<kcd  why  was  this  thus,  he  re- 
plied,  through   an   interpreter: 

"1  am  old  and  not  strong,  and  I  like 
my  chair  and  my  pipe,  and  nor  to  work. 
I  make  shauri  with  the  Deutsche  that 
my  son  he  sultan." 

Abdication,  in  short. 

We   went  into  the  matter  of  men  and 

potio.  Twelve  loads  of  potio  were  prom- 
ised and  Seven  men.  This  took  two 
hours  of  talk.      It  seems  the  Germans 

have  undertaken  a  new  port  at  Misumu 
(on  Victoria  N\an/,a),  instead  of  Shi- 
ran, and  they  have  sent  their  native  33- 
karis  in  even  to  here  and  drafted  all  the 


able-bodied  men.  They  must  require  a 
lot,  to  have  cast  through  the  thickly  set- 
tled Lake  dwellers  to  this  remote  place. 

The  shauri  was  diversified  by  the  time- 
honored  rupee  trick,  the  opera  hat,  and 
Bachelder's  sword  cane.  We  also  tried 
to  buy  the  pipe.  No  go.  At  last  said 
the  old  man : 

"The  great  master,  when  he  came  to 
Shirati  and  called  in  all  the  sultans  (fif- 
teen years  ago  Cuninghame  says),  wanted 
to  buy  this  pipe.  But  when  I  die  then 
my  son  will  smoke  it." 

True  example  of  an  heirloom,  a  very 
unusual  thing  with  negroes. 

I  was  very  much  amused,  too,  with  a 
lot  of  women  working  with  hoes.  They 
plied  them  vigorously  in  unison  to  a  song, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  held  them 
aloft  like  standards  and  went  running 
around  in  a  circle,  shrieking  at  the  tops 
of  their  lungs.  Certainly  they  took  their 
labors  lightly!  After  a  time  they  dropped 
their  hoes  and  danced  down  on  me,  clash- 
ing their  heavy  anklets  in  time  to  their 
chant.  One  damsel  was  the  leader  and 
did  a  pas  still  better  not  described,  while 
the  others  did  a  background  chorus.  She 
ended  the  show  by  kneeling  in  front  of 
me  and  sorting  out  from  some  fold  of 
her  garment  a  tiny  and  unsuspected  in- 
fant. Thank  goodness  I  had  my  camera 
on   my  knee,  so  she  could  not  put  it  in 
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my  lap,  which  was  apparently  her  inten- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  shauri  ceased  while  this 
row  went  on.  Then  the  sultan  made 
a  very  slight  motion  with  his  head,  and 
they  vanished.     He  is  boss,  all  right! 

Ended  the  audience  by  presenting  a 
safety  razor  and  two  blades. 

We  ate  before  a  wonderful  prospect 
out  across  the  sweep  of  the  valley  to 
hills  that  turned  amethystine  in  the  even- 
ing light.  A  woman  with  a  wistful  and 
pathetic  expression  came  and  knelt  be- 
fore us,  holding  out  in  two  toil-hardened 
hands  a  bowl  of  milk.  She  continued 
kneeling  there  quite  humbly  while  Ali 
took  the  milk,  nor  could  we  get  a  word 
out  of  her,  nor  a  change  of  expression. 
We  put  a  whole  string  of  blue  beads  in 
the  bowl,  and  she  bowed  very  low,  and 
arose  and  vanished.  Every  evening  of 
our  stay  at  this  village  she  did  the  same 
thing. 

Cuninghame  had  been  consumed  with 
a  desire  to  scout  for  elephants  in  some 
far  western  district,  and  I  was  desirous 
of  exploring  to  the  south.  As  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  both,  we  now  agreed  to 
separate  for  three  weeks,  meeting  at  a 
rumored  ford  on  the  Mara.  When  we 
came  to  make  up  chop  boxes,  we  found 
we  were  short  of  some  things,  so  we  had 
to  wait  while  men  went  back  to  relay 
up  what  donkeys  ought  to  be  carrying. 


Ali  came  to  report.  "There  is  no  tea; 
there  is  no  oatmeal;  there  is  no  sugar" — 
three  essentials. 

Said  I  ironically,  "Have  we  plenty  of 
anything?" 

"Yes,  plenty  of  soap." 

Cuninghame  made  an  expedition  to  an- 
other village  in  hopes  of  recruits,  while  I 
laid  in  some  meat  for  ourselves  and  the 
sultan.  The  red-flowering  trees  are  all 
out.  They  are  quite  large,  with  no  leaves 
now,  and  decorated  all  over  with  pom- 
pons from  which  depend  feathery  stream- 
ers, all  of  the  finest  scarlet,  without  a 
trace  of  pink  or  yellow  in  it. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  palace 
yard  where  I  achieved  great  popularity 
by  means  of  the  rupee  trick,  a  few  small 
gifts,  and  a  number  of  simple  jokes.  A 
minute  infant  with  a  tremendous  cor- 
poration I  christened  "Bwana  Tumbo," 
which  was  received  by  all  with  roars  of 
delight,  and  I  think  the  name  will  stick. 

Returning  I  saw  people  coming  in  with 
the  meat.  One  group  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  and  small  boy  about  four  years 
old.  The  latter  carried  proudly  on  his 
head  a  very  tiny  piece  of  meat.  He  was 
getting  "all  nice  and  Muggy"  just  like 
papa  and  mama. 

The  water  safari  of  women  went 
through  camp,  each  with  a  gourd  on  her 
head  according  to  size  of  bearer,  the  very 
tiniest   little   girls   having   small   gourds 
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holding  a  pint  or  so.  They  went  by  very 
straight,  single  file,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  porters. 

Cuninghame's  expedition  had  no  luck 
recruiting.  The  evenings  were  enlivened 
by  n  gonas*  at  the  palace.  They  had  two 
drums,  a  deep  one  and  a  shrill  one,  and 
they  played  varied  tunes,  and  chanted  in 
unison  until  they  got  excited  enough. 
Then  they  yelled. 

Our  final  dispositions  wTere  as  follows : 
Eight  men  were  sent  back  to  help  our 
donkeys  with  stores.  Cuninghame  took 
fourteen  and  went  elephant  scouting  for 
three  weeks.  I  took  nine  regular  porters 
and  six  savages  and  struck  south.  We 
were  also  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
of  the  sultan's  men  for  meat,  which  I 
shot  for  them  as  soon  as  I  could  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

I  followed  out  to  the  end  of  the  moun- 


found  water.  It  was  very  hot  at  noon, 
as  the  air  is  moist. 

At  3 :30  I  went  out  scouting.  I  en- 
joyed the  walk  and  saw  plenty  of  game, 
but  of  only  a  few  species.  Parentheti- 
cally, these  few  are  all  there  are  to  be 
had  in  this  especial  district.  Wildebeeste 
lead — I  have  nowhere  seen  so  many ;  topi 
a  close  second,  and  zebra  a  bad  third. 
Also  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  impalla, 
oribi,   and,   in  one  place,   roan. 

Four  lions  roared  very  loud  and  very 
near  all  night,  doing  what  I  call  the 
"curate-response  row,"  where  a  second 
begins  just  before  a  first  leaves  off.  At 
one  time  they  were  so  close  that  they 
were  plainly  to  be  heard  drinking.  I  fell 
asleep  finally,  but  the  great  hollow  sound 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  in  my 
dreams. 

In  the  morning  I  went  out  with  high 


in  such  places  the  ungruimi  store  their  grain,  a  kind  of  rape  called 

m'wembe 


tain  range,  passing  many  houses,  and  out 
across  a  beautiful  green  plain  about  four 
miles  in  diameter,  bounded  by  small 
v/hite-trunked  trees  with  the  appearance 
of  birches.  Wildebeeste  and  topi  in  great 
numbers  were  all  about,  but  very  wild, 
due  probably  to  being  driven  by  the  sav- 
ages. Through  this  we  went,  and  into 
the  thin  brush  five  hundred   yards,   and 

*  Singing    dances. 


hopes.  On  the  way  I  counted  26  topi 
and  wildebeeste  within  the  first  200 
yards  from  camp. 

Scouted  up  our  watercourse  to  see 
w  hence  it  sprung,  then  across  the  swells 
of  the  hills.  I  had  just  remarked  to 
Memba  Sasa  that  there  might  be  many 
lions  in  the  country,  and  still  bad  lion 
hunting  because  cover  and  water  were 
everywhere,    when    a   lioness   raised    her 
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head  from  a  thicket  twenty  yards  to  our 
left  where  she  was  lying  on  a  small  ant 
hill.  A  .405  in  the  shoulder  knocked 
her  clean  off  the  hill.  A  flying  shoe 
missed,  and  she  faced  us  out  of  the 
thicket.  Two  more  .405 's  rapidly  de- 
livered stopped  her.  I  walked  around  the 
other  side  of  the  thicket  with  Memba 


whatever,  charged  a-humming.  So 
naturally  I  gave  her  one,  too,  just  to 
show  her.  Thereupon  the  porter  wise- 
ly took  to  a  tree,  and  Memba  Sasa  snug- 
gled up  to  my  left  elbow  and  started 
to  croon  away  at  some  sort  of  a  war 
chant. 

The  bullet  checked  her  nearly  short. 


ALONG    THE    RIVER    THE    GORGEOUS    FLOWERING    TREES    AND    BUSHES 


Sasa  and  another  porter,  just  on  an  idle 
hunch.  There,  three  hundred  yards  off, 
were  a  lion  and  a  lioness  moving  away 
in  a  leisurely  fashion.  The  noise  of  the 
shooting  had  waked  them,  and  they  were 
moving  to  a  quieter  locality. 

I  set  myself  to  a  trot  after  them,  at  a 
gait  not  to  wind  myself  too  much.  Shortly 
one  caught  sight  of  us  and  they  both 
stopped.  I  stopped,  too,  waited  a  second 
or  so  to  steady,  and  let  drive  at  the  lion. 
Hit  him  square  in  the  shoulder — with 
the  Springfield.  He  leaped  high  in  the 
air  and  turned  to  bite  at  the  place. 

I  was  just  about  to  give  him  another 
when  out  steps  a  third,  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent creature,  with  a  heavy  yellow  mane, 
— heavier  even  than  my  tawny-maned 
one.  He  stood  looking  truly  lordly,  his 
head  up,  trying  to  make  out  what  all 
the  row  was  about.  He  looked  to  me 
too  good  to  lose  on  any  account,  so  I 
gave  him  one  in  the  shoulder  also.  At 
the  report  the  lioness — and  nobody  had 
bothered   her — without  any  provocation 


By  this  time  the  first  lion  had  straight- 
ened out  and  he  started  our  way.  I  ex- 
changed for  the  .405  and  let  drive.  I 
did  not  have  time  even  to  see  the  result 
of  the  shot,  but  swung  on  the  big  one, 
who  had  made  us  out  and  decided  he 
wanted  a  Christian  martyr,  too.  I  gave 
him  two  before  he  slowed,  and  then  got 
in  another  on  the  lioness.  This  crippled 
her  down.  The  first  lion  had  somehow 
disappeared. 

This  left  only  the  big  one  to  deal  with. 
He  was  still  coming  slowly,  but  soon 
stopped  and  sat  down  on  his  haunches. 
Now  I  am  a  great  believer  in  close  quar- 
ters with  these  beasts  when  you  have 
room  to  see,  and  here  everything  was 
clear.  So  now  we  advanced  in  our  turn. 
We  drew  nearer  steadily  until  within 
twenty  yards,  when  his  nerve  failed  him 
(he  was  pretty  badly  hammered)  and  he 
bounded  away.  I  hit  him  behind,  and 
ran  after  him.  Twice  he  turned  to 
charge,  but  twice  I  hit  him  square.  After 
about  150  yards  he  came  to  bay  at  the 
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very  edge  of  the  thicket.  I  walked  up 
slowly  to  close  range  and  killed  him. 

Returning,  we  found  the  first  lion 
dead  when  my  second  shot  had  caught 
him  just  under  the  chin.  I  do  not  know 
just  which  rifle  did  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  first  few  shots,  as  after  one 
or  two  shots  I  always  handed  them  back 
for  reloads,  desiring  always  as  full  maga- 
zines as  possible.  Memba  Sasa  loaded 
like  a  machine ;  and  I  will  say  I  shot  very 
steadily  and  coolly; — but,  then,  I  had  to. 

The  row  must  have  been  appalling, 
though  we  had  no  chance  to  notice  it, 
for  every  beast  was  snarling  and  growl- 
ing and  roaring  without  limit,  and  the 
rifle  fire  was  pretty  rapid.  I  fired  five 
shots  from  the  .405  at  the  first;  and 
seven  .405 's  and  six  Springfields  at  the 
second  lot.  Number  one  was  hit  four 
times,  the  smaller  lion  twice,  lioness 
twice,  big  fellow  seven.  The  smaller 
lion  had  an  ordinary  mane,  but  the  big 


fellow's  was  so  thick  and  long  that  I 
could  hardly  get  the  alum  water  to  run 
down  into  it,  even  by  parting  the  hair. 
These  two  are  far  away  the  finest  wild 
lions  I  have  ever  seen  in  Africa  or  skins 
in  London. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  and  far  into 
the  evening  was  spent  in  preparing  the 
skins.  On  the  way  home  we  saw  a  few 
guinea  fowl,  the  first  for  a  long  time. 
When  we  went  to  take  our  flag  off  the 
lion  bait  this  evening  we  found  the  sav- 
ages had  made  way  with  all  the  meat! 
They  left  the  flag. 

This  camp  is  infested  by  a  yellow  and 
black  striped  fly  with  a  loud  buzz  that 
occupies  about  a  cubic  foot  of  air  space 
in  which  he  hikes  frantically  back  and 
forth  in  zigzags.  And  you  cannot  hit 
him;  it's  been  tried.  I  rigged  a  sort  of 
jury  tent  to  hang  the  skins  in.  Heard 
leopard  and  hyena,  and  lions  far  off;  but 
I  think  we  have  the  lot  near  here. 


{To  be  continued) 


Next  month  Mr.  White  meets  an  in- 
fant sultan  of  great  dignity  and  quells 
an    incipient    mutiny    in    the    safari, 
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Facts  About  the  "Missing  Link" 
of  the  Motor  World 

NOTHER  "missing  link" 
has  been  discovered.  The 
anthropologist  seems 
quite  undisturbed  for  it's 
anything  but  fossilized  or 
'dead.  It  has  all  the  vim 
of  exploding  gasoline  and  all  the  un- 
bridled enthusiasm  of  a  newly-made 
Latin-American  revolution.  It  is  the 
cyclecar,  a  relative  to  both  the  motor- 
cycle and  the  automobile. 

It  is  a  brother  to  neither  one.  It  has 
four  wheels  and  a  body  for  two,  so  is 
out  of  the  motorcycle  class.  A  lot  of 
automobile  complications  are  not  found 
in  the  cyclecar's  anatomy,  and  the  tread 
is  far  too  narrow  to  confuse  the  automo- 
bile and  the  cyclecar.  Further,  the 
cyclecar  won't  carry  a  family  and  friends 
together  with  all  their  luggage  without 
complaint. 

The  cyclecar  is,  first  of  all,  a  motor- 
car for  the  great  multitude  who  want  a 
car  for  two  but  who  cannot  even  "afford 
a  Ford."     A  car  costing  from  $350  to 


THE   CAMERON   CAR 

$400,  weighing  600  pounds  or  less, 
traveling  forty  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line and  pint  of  oil  just  as  fast  as  he  will 
dare  to  drive  it,  appeals  without  reserva- 
tion to  the  man  who  must  count  every 
cost. 

He  doesn't  fear  to  figure  the  depre- 
ciation on  such  a  car,  for  the  total  first 
cost  is  less  than  the  depreciation  on  most 
larger  machines.  He  has  figured  on  the 
cost  of  the  tires  and  knows  that  the  set 
on  the  little  car  should  last  10,000  miles 
and  that  a  new  set  will  cost  about  $40. 
This  is  conservative,  for  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted law  of  tire  wear  that  the  cost  per 
mile  varies  w7ith  the  square  of  the  weight 
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on  those  tires.  A  cyclecar  weighing 
800  pounds  loaded  should  have  a  tire 
expense  of  about  one-ninth  that  of  an 
automobile  weighing  2,400  pounds  with 
passengers,  gasoline,  oil,  water,  and 
luggage  in.  And  2,400  pounds  isn't 
heavy  for  even  a  light  automobile.  The 
cyclecar  simply  has  to  weigh 
little.  If  it  did  not  it 
couldn't  make  progress  on 
the  road  with  the  little  mo- 
tor it  has  under  its  hood. 
The  comparatively  few  parts 
and  unusual  simplicity  make 
a  strong  appeal.  Easy  home 
repairs  instead  of  a  large 
monthly  machineshop  bill 
seem  possible. 

He  knows  where  there  are 
two  piano  boxes  he  can  di- 
vert from  their  conventional 
futures  as  chicken  houses  by 
making  them  into  a  cyclecar 
garage,  or  if  such  a  structure 
seems  not  quite  pleasing,  that 
a  little  garage  made  of  new 
lumber  and  built  by  expert 
labor    will    cost    under    $25 


and  that  a  steel-framed,  steel-sided  and 
roofed  garage  more  than  large  enough 
for  his  use  would  be  billed  to  him  for 
just  a  little  over  $75  and  arrive  in  sec- 
tions ready  to  set  up.  He  had  planned 
to  make  a  gradual  incline  down  the  cel- 
larway  and  run  the  little  car  into  the 
cellar  of  nights,  but  a  chance  talk  with 
his  insurance  agent  spoiled  the  idea. 
Anyhow  he  figures  that  no  monthly  gar- 
age storage  bills  will  haunt  him. 

Cyclecar  enthusiasm  is  found  also 
among  those  who  have  had  long  experi- 
ence with  larger  cars,  those  who  want 
a  simple  car  to  drive  themselves  during 
the  day,  leaving  the  heavier  machine  for 
heavier  work. 

Many  a  commuter  is  planning  to  drive 
a  cyclecar  to  the  station  every  morning 
with  his  wife  as  a  passenger,  giving  her 
the  use  of  the  light,  easily  handled  motor 
until  time  for  the  evening  train  home. 
Many  a  vacationist,  hunter,  and  fishing 
enthusiast  is  convinced  that  the  cyclecar 
is  the  ideal  vehicle  in  which  to  navigate 
the  narrow,  stony  roads  and  paths  which 
lead  from  little  village  stations  to  the 
spots  dreamed  of  for  a  large  part  of  the 
year. 

But  the  men  with  little  income,  the 
commuters,  the  vacationists,  and  the 
many  others  who  look  forward  to  own- 
ing cyclecars  will  probably  have  time 
for  the  keen  enjoyment  of  anticipation. 
The  cyclecar  idea  is  sweeping  the  coun- 


STECO  CYCLECAB    RUNNING  THIRTY-FIVE  MILES  AN 
HOUR  THROUGH  SNOW 
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try  with  a  rapidity  and  intensity  which 
even  the  bicycle  boom  did  not  bring. 
Companies  with  the  most  irreproachable 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating  have  an- 
nounced themselves  in  the  business  and 
hundreds  of  woodshed  and  toolshop  en- 


thusiasts are  working  away  on  designs 
which  they  confidently  expect  will  bring 
them  funds  for  manufacturing. 

Over  a  hundred  makers  are  promising 
quantity  production  this  year,  most  of 
these    announcing    1,000    cars    for    this 
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Season  and  all  of  them  from  5,000  to 
25,000  cars  for  1915.  These  manufac- 
turers and  would-be  manufacturers  are 
located  from  Asbury  Park  on  New 
Jersey's  shore  to  Los  Angeles  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  Winnipeg,  some  thirty 
are  in  Detroit,  and  models  of  new  com- 
panies are  announced  weekly  with  al- 
most mechanical  regularity. 

A  national  association  of  cyclecar 
builders  has  been  formed,  and  cyclecar 
"owners' "  clubs  organized  in  all  the 
larger  cities,  reliability  runs  were  held 
this  summer,  and  an  international  cycle- 
car  race  of  some  158  miles  was  scheduled 
for  this  fall.  Yet  aside  from  a  very  few 
demonstration  cars,  few  have  been  de- 
livered or  will  be  delivered  for  some 
time.  Orders  have  poured  in  by  thou- 
sands on  astonished  promoters  who  have 
been  possessed  only  of  blueprints  and 
have  overwhelmed  real  manufacturers 
who  have  as  yet  but  very  limited 
capacity. 

All  the  cyclecars  announced  are  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  just  now  the 
designs  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  the 
ink  on  new  circulars  and  catalogues  is 
scarcely  dry  before  the  engineers  bring 
out  changes  which  make  new  advertising 
'literature"  essential.  However,  the 
demand  for  the  cars  as  they  happen  to 
be  any  one  minute  is  so  insistent  that 
the  manufacturers  have  sold  several 
times  the  quantity  they  can  in  any  reason 
deliver,  and  early  purchasers  may  find  a 
good  premium  on  their  contracts  if  de- 
livery becomes  anything  like  a  proba- 
bility. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  an 
American  built  cyclecar.  For  years  I 
had  followed  developments  abroad  where 
the  long,  lithesome  "Bedelia"  with  its 
narrow  tread,  V  motor,  and  phenomenal 
speed  brought  a  new  force  into  motor- 
dom  some  time  before  the  cyclecar 
germ  made  sustained  headway  on  this 
side.  Abroad,  besides  the  Bedelia  of 
Paris,  the  G.  N.  of  London  and  the 
Morgan  of  Malvern,  England,  have  had 
four  years  of  successful  business.  When, 
early  in  January  of  this  year,  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  automobile  magazines  told 
me  that  a  real  American  cyclecar  had 
arrived  near  Columbus  Circle,  which  is 
about  half  way  up  New  York's  "auto- 


mobile row,"  1  immediately  took  myself 
northward  from  Times  Square.  I  didn't 
know  the  exact  address.  The  exact  ad- 
dress was  unnecessary.  Blocks  away  I 
could  see  a  crowd  which  had  as  its  center 
a  little,  low  motor  vehicle  for  two  per- 
sons seated  tandem;  so  small  was  the 
little  car  that  one  could  almost  step 
over  it. 

Useful  Attacks 

The  interest  evidenced  from  the  first 
has  been  sustained  the  country  over,  but 
fortunately  has  been  mixed  with  sus- 
tained and  insistent  criticism.  Such  de- 
traction seems  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  real  idea.  The  ridicule  met 
by  the  automobile  was  the  automobile's 
greatest  ally.  It  led  to  rapid  improve- 
ment in  design  and  construction,  to  the 
elimination  of  the  "chug  chug,"  to  the 
increase  in  reliability,  and  to  improved 
appearance,  to  be  specific.  The  claims 
that,  because  of  the  cyclecar's  light  de- 
sign and  narrow  tread,  it  must  be  unen- 
durably  uncomfortable  on  any  but  the 
smoothest  of  asphalt  pavement,  that  it 
will  skid  without  waiting  for  half  a 
chance,  and  will  rack  itself  to  pieces 
without  delay,  do  not  happen  to  be  sus- 
tained. Yet  the  constant  reminder  of 
these  statements  will  keep  the  cyclecar 
engineer's  ears  close  to  the  ground,  hold 
him  down  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cyclecar  construction,  which,  perhaps 
more  by  accident  than  design,  have 
proved  entirely  sound. 

Aside  from  its  size,  the  first  striking 
characteristic  of  the  typical  cyclecar  is 
its  simplicity.  Designed  for  the  lowest 
initial  and  upkeep  cost,  the  true  cyclecar 
is  constructed  without  many  of  the  com- 
plications which  heavier  construction 
seems  to  make  unavoidable. 

The  motor  most  widely  used  is  a 
V-shaped  engine  of  9  to  12  horsepower, 
air  cooled.  Such  a  motor  will  pull  the 
car  up  any  hill  that  any  motor  car  can 
climb  and  will  raise  the  speedometer 
indicator  to  the  fifty  or  fifty-five  mark 
on  level  roads.  Air  cooling  of  the  V 
motors  has  been  found  entirely  satis- 
factory in  the  hands  of  those  who  under- 
stand them.  It  is  whispered  in  inner 
cyclecar  circles   that   a   little  competent 
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instruction  is  necessary  if  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  to  get  away  from  the  too- 
hot-motor  bogie,  but  that  when  properly 
handled  the  motor  now  accepted  as  regu- 
lar will  do  its  part. 

Ignition  of  the  V  cyclecar  motor  has 
been  a  problem  with  designers.  The 
motorcycle  V  motor  can  be  spun  by  the 
pedals,  but  the  magnetos  that  work  well 
on  motorcycles  do  not  start  the  same 
type  on  a  cyclecar  because  the  hand 
cannot  turn  with  sufficient  strength. 
Therefore  the  high-tension  battery  sys- 
tem with  non-vibrating  coil  has  come 
into  use  for  starting,  and  it  is  found  to 
work  splendidly  on  the  road.  Mechani- 
cal hand  devices  operated  from  the  seat 
will  probably  be  the  most  successful  in 
starting  the  motor,  at  least  as  long  as 
simplicity  in  construction  is  a  principal 
requirement. 

Four-cylinder  motors,  either  air  or 
water  cooled,  are  placed  in  some  of  the 
cyclecars  announced.  It  is  contended 
by  many  engineers  that  the  four-cylinder 
motor  will  be  the  ultimate  type.  The 
best  of  the  automobile  engineers  who 
have  taken  up  cyclecar  construction 
frankly  do  not  know.  While  praising 
V  motors,  more  than  one  competent  de- 
signer is  secretly  working  away  at  a 
four-cylinder  engine.  He  is  doing  this, 
not  that  he  has  lost  faith  in  the  V  motor, 
which  has  given  him  simplicity  and  un- 
faltering service,  but  because  the  public 
demand  and  not  his  own  judgment  will 
dictate  what  type  of  motor  will  survive. 
The  designers  do  not  know  whether  the 
public  will  be  loyal  to  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  the  true  cyclecar, 
or  whether  it  will  insist  upon  signing 
orders  for  the  car  possessing  more  com- 
plications. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  much  promise 
of  a  four-cylinder  water-cooled  motor, 
cast  with  crankcase  and  water  jacket 
all  en  bloc.  Cost  figures  on  such  con- 
struction and  fewness  of  parts  compare 
favorably  with  the  V  motor.  The  cost 
data  are  especially  interesting  since  the 
cyclecar  builders  who  buy  their  V  motors 
find  that  the  motor  makers  fully  realize 
that  the  market  is  of  the  runaway  variety 
and  the  price  of  their  wares,  like  that  of 
other  things,  seems  to  depend  more 
upon   the   actual    relation   of  supply   and 


demand  than  upon  costs  and  reasonable 
profits. 

The  piston  rings  of  a  small  four- 
cylinder  engine,  whether  air  or  water 
cooled,  have  given  trouble.  The  cylin- 
ders are  very  small,  and  when  the  rings 
are  made  thin  to  spring  over  the  piston 
into  the  grooves,  they  tend  to  lose  com- 
pression through  lack  of  stiffness,  and 
when  made  thick  to  hold  compression, 
they  tend  to  distortion  in  springing  into 
place.  Undoubtedly  this  vexatious  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  before  the  crucial 
year  1915  arrives.  From  Europe  come 
reports  of  success  with  a  small  four- 
cylinder  engine  of  the  air-cooled  type. 
Much  hope  is  taken  from  two-cylinder 
vertical  engines.  Each  cylinder  would 
be  large  enough  to  obviate  small  piston 
trouble.  Such  motors  are  simple,  cheap, 
and  powerful. 

Four  Cylinders  a  Possibility 

A  large  number  of  purchasers  will 
insist  upon  four-cylinders,  and  just  as 
certain  as  their  insistence  is  the  certainty 
that  manufacturers  will  satisfy  their 
demands.  All  kinds  of  cyclecars  and 
light  cars  will  be  on  the  market.  In 
England  the  light  car  movement  has  re- 
sulted mostly  in  ai  large  number  of 
miniature  automobiles,  much  like  the 
Saxon  and  the  Grant  in  America,  with 
all  that  goes  with  an  automobile,  from 
sliding  gears  to  selfstarters.  There  will 
be  room  for  such  designs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  demand  will  probably  re- 
main for  utmost  simplicity.  English 
cyclecar  enthusiasts  say  that  American 
cyclecars,  built  on  true,  simple  cyclecar 
lines,  will  soon  supply  an  enormous  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  demand  for  this 
type,  which  is  as  yet  rather  high  priced 
abroad  owing  to  small  production. 

With  an  outside  weight  of  750 
pounds,  and  an  average  of  600  pounds 
or  less,  the  ideal  drive  for  the  cyclecar, 
no  matter  whether  two  or  four-cylinder, 
would  seem  to  be  that  consisting  essen- 
tially of  two  simple  friction  discs.  The 
friction  drive  has  patient  and  apparently 
successful  advocates  for  even  heavy  tour- 
ing car  use.  On  an  extremely  light  car, 
its  desirability  is  beyond  question.  The 
standing  of  the  friction-drive  cars  in  the 
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last  Glidden  Tour  are  not  forgotten, 
nor  that  the  speed  record  in  France  is 
held  by  a  friction-driven  machine.  For 
use  with  a  high-speed  engine,  the  fric- 
tion drive  seems  almost  unavoidable, 
especially  for  hill  climbing.  The  engine 
can  be  kept  at  its  most  efficient  speed, 
and  the  change  speed  lever  moved  to 
compensate  for  heavier  pulling,  the  fric- 
tion drive  giving  any  number  of  speeds 
instead  of  only  two  or  three. 

If  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  cycle- 
car  is  its  simplicity,  this  simplicity  is  pos^ 
sible  largely  because  of  its  narrow  tread. 
Most  cyclecars  have  a  tread  of  from  36 
to  42  inches,  with  36  inches  as  the  fa- 
vored measurement.  A  narrow  tread 
makes  a  differential  unnecessary,  even 
when  the  final  drive  is  by  chain  or  shaft. 
With  narrow  tread  the  slipping  of  the 
off  wheel  in  actual  practise  seems  to  be 
of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  leaving  out  differential 
complications. 

Most  simple  cyclecars  have  as  their 
final  drive  long,  narrow  leather,  rubber, 
or  combination  leather  and  canvas  belts. 
These  belts  run  to  very  large  pulleys 
fitted  to  both  back  wheels  and  work  ad- 
mirably, "giving"  only  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  little  play  and  thereby  reducing 
an  excessive  strain  in  an  emergency.  The 
tendency  of  the  leather  belt  to  stretch 
has  been  conquered  by  two  strands  of 
piano  wire  running  lengthwise  through 
the  material.  Long  cyclecar  belts  have 
been  put  through  all  sorts  of  abusive 
tests,  such  as  running  with  the  lower 
half  submerged  in  slush,  mud,  and  water, 
without  the  least  suffering  in  holding 
power. 

This  past  winter  a  belt-driven  cycle- 
car  went  from  Waukegan,  111.,  to  Mil- 
waukee when  the  roads  were  at  their 
worst.  After  passing  some  crushed  rock 
it  was  found  that  one  belt,  having  been 
much  too  loose,  had  been  wrenched  off. 
The  car  had  traveled  on  one  belt  for 
several  miles  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  driver  or  passenger  until  they  got 
out  of  the  machine.  When  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  belts  it  has  been 
because  they  have  been  too  short,  have 
played  on  pulleys  too  small,  have  not 
been  rightly  adjusted,  or  have  been  of 
the  wrong  material. 


Unsuccessful  experience  with  belts  on 
motorcycles  by  no  means  condemns  belt 
drive  for  use  on  the  cyclecar.  Longer 
drive  and  larger  pulleys  can  be  used  on 
the  four-wheeled  vehicle.  Motorcycle 
belt  practise  has  been  at  a  disadvantage 
because  long  drive  over  large  pulleys 
could  not  be  provided.  Some  cyclecar 
builders  are  apparently  succeeding  with 
comparatively  short  belts,  but  only  by 
using  unusually  large  pulleys.  Despite 
the  success  of  the  belt  drive,  the  final 
drive  question  seems  by  no  means  settled. 
Single  chain,  double  chain,  and  shaft 
drive  all  have  earnest  advocates.  The 
purchaser  will  again  have  his  choice. 

Getting    Along    without    a    Differential 

The  action  of  the  typical  double-belt 
drive  cyclecar  on  corners  is  interesting. 
Deep-flanged  pulleys  carry  the  power 
from  the  shaft  fastened  to  one  of  the 
friction  discs.  Since  no  differential  is 
built  into  the  chassis,  traction  power  is 
not  cut  from  one  wheel  on  corners  as 
with  the  automobile.  Both  belts  keep 
right  on  pulling.  The  belt  on  the  out- 
side wheel  simply  rises  a  little  toward 
the  outside  of  the  pulley  flange.  This 
explains  in  part  the  remarkable  tendency 
of  the  cyclecar  against  skidding.  Of 
course,  the  low  center  of  gravity  has  a 
steadying  tendency.  A  well-known  au- 
thority on  automobile  construction 
claimed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers  recently  held  in 
New  York  that  he  went  around  a  corner 
on  wet  asphalt  in  a  cyclecar  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour  without  any  perceptible 
skidding. 

Perhaps  no  others  have  been  more  sur- 
prised at  the  riding  qualities  of  the  nar- 
row gauge  cyclecar  than  some  of  the  de- 
signers themselves.  The  narrow  tread 
was  adopted  of  necessity,  not  through 
choice.  Considerations  of  simplicity  and 
cost  cut  down  gauge  way  below  the  au- 
tomobile tread  of  56  inches.  Speed  at  a 
minimum  of  power  and  weight  demand- 
ed a  narrow  car  and  the  easy  riding  af 
forded  was  not  entirely  expected. 

Gruelling  experience  has  proved  that 
the  cyclecar  can  negotiate  roads  of  any 
character  with  a  comfort  to  the  driver 
and  passenger  which   the  owner  of  the 
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largest  automobile  cannot  disdain.  The 
answer  is  in  the  law  of  "unsprung 
weight,"  which  holds  that  the  comfort 
of  the  passenger  in  any  motor-driven  ve- 
hicle is  not  in  proportion  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  car,  but  in  the  proportion 
the  unsprung  weight  bears  to  that  sup- 
ported by  the  springs.  The  heavier  the 
weight  above  the  springs  the  less  the 
jolts  caused  by  road  obstructions  will  be 
felt.  This  is  why  the  addition  of  a 
limousine  body  to  a  chassis  which  has 
carried  a  roadster  body  will  make  the  car 
ride  with  much  more  comfort  than  be- 
fore. The  added  weight  of  body  has 
greatly  increased  the  proportion  of  un- 
sprung weight. 

Why  It  Rides  Easily 

The  cyclecar  with  36-inch  tread  has 
wheels,  tires,  and  axles  weighing  about 
60  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  motor, 
body  and  passengers  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wheels,  tires,  and  axles. 

The  low  center  of  gravity  of  the  cy- 
clecar is  also  an  element  in  its  easy  rid- 
ing. The  cyclecar,  though  requiring 
about  nine  inches  of  road  clearance  for 
country  travel,  hugs  the  road,  and  when 
properly  sprung  shows  little  tendency  to 
sidesway  even  on  sidehills. 

Experience  so  far  seems  to  recom- 
mend cantilever  springs  for  the  cyclecar 
as  entirely  satisfactory,  though  the  maker 
finds  them  expensive  to  provide.  The 
quarter-elliptic  spring  is  the  more  widely 
used.  This  type  must  be  built  long  and 
straight,  since  the  cyclecar  must  have  the 
same  range  of  action  as  a  much  larger 
car,  and  wide,  so  as  to  prevent  any  tend- 
ency to  sidesway  on  sidehill  angles. 
Cross-spring  construction  is  successfully 
used,  especially  when  employed  in  the 
front  only,  with  long  side  springs  in  the 
rear.  Such  design  effectively  prevents 
sidesway.  In  fact,  some  makers  have  re- 
placed front  axles  with  transverse 
springs,  finding  that  cars  so  built  hold 
the  road  well  and  are  easy  riding. 

It  makes  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence just  how  the  two  persons  provided 
for  in  cyclecar  construction  are  seated. 
Low  tandem  seating  seems  most  practi- 
cal, especially  since  it  permits  the  use  of 
the  most  sensitive  springs,  all  the  passen- 


ger weight  lining  straight,  whether  both 
or  only  one  seat  is  occupied.  Side.-by- 
side  seating  is  more  sociable,  but  with 
only  one  seat  in  use  there  is  a  leaning 
tendency  and  a  decided  tendency  to  side- 
sway, especially  on  sideslopes.  The  tan- 
dem-seated car  may  be  designed  with  the 
back  or  passenger  seat  somewhat  higher 
than  the  driver's  seat,  so  that  the  passen- 
ger's vision  will  be  unobstructed.  With 
the  seating  position  raised  and  with  the 
passenger's  feet  resting  on  the  bottom  of 
the  car  body  under  the  front  seat,  con- 
versation is  easy  between  passenger  and 
driver. 

The  side-by-side  car  has  naturally  a 
much  greater  wind  resistance  than  one 
of  tandem  design.  A  car  having  a  small 
engine  finds  this  problem  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. A  nine-horsepower  motor  will 
not  have  an  easy  time  pulling  a  side-by- 
side  car  against  a  heavy  wind,  while  the 
same  power  will  take  a  tandem  cyclecar 
against  even  a  thirty-mile  wind  with  lit- 
tle effort. 

Yet  the  purchasers  who  will  demand 
a  side-by-side-seated  cyclecar  will  be 
supplied.  Such  a  car  should  be  as  low  as 
possible  in  order  to  cut  down  wind  re- 
sistance as  well  as  to  obtain  a  low  center 
of  gravity.  A  tread  of  40  or  42  inches 
will  be  found  necessary  to  allow  two 
seats  of  half  this  measurement  each.  A 
compromise  of  much  promise  has  been 
taken  up  by  some  manufacturers,  called 
staggered  seating.  The  driver's  seat  is 
in  the  front  to  the  left  and  the  passen- 
ger's to  the  right,  but  placed  back  sev- 
eral inches.  This  allows  plenty  of  room 
without  making  a  36-inch  tread  difficult 
to  handle. 

But  no  matter  how  the  car  is  seated, 
the  seats  should  be  low.  Practice  has 
proved  that  the  lower  the  center  of  grav- 
ity the  less  power  is  necessary  for  trac- 
tion, the  less  dust  will  annoy  for  the 
minimum  of  height  of  car  and  conse- 
quent weight  of  body,  and  obviously  the 
less  will  be  the  danger  of  skidding.  Some 
cyclecars  have  seats  actually  but  little 
higher  from  the  ground  than  the  seat  of 
an  ordinary  rocking-chair. 

As  to  the  seats  themselves,  thick 
upholstery  has  been  found  unnecessary. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  best  designed  cycle- 
cars  use  a  hammock  seat,  just  a  piece  of 
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canvas  or  other  heavy  fabric  running 
loosely  between  two  cross  supports,  the 
one  at  the  back  being  higher  and  curved 
to.  fit  the  shoulders.  That  this  form  of 
seating  has  proved  practical  should  tend 
to  bring  further  proof  that  the  cyclecar 
is  practical  on  country  roads. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  cyclecar  in  mind,  the  number 


of  them  in  operation  within  a  few  years 
promises  to  be  almost  without  limit.  A 
little  of  the  principles  which  make  a 
properly  designed  cyclecar  an  attractive, 
satisfactory  vehicle  has  been  given.  For 
the  still  skeptical,  one  prescription  is 
given,  a  ride.  The  skeptics  seem  to  be 
entirely  among  those  who  have  never 
ridden  in  a  real  cyclecar. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FOR  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 

By  A.  L.  BRENNAN,  JR. 

Practical   Suggestions    on    the    Adjustment    and   Maintenance    of 
Storage  Batteries  and  Dynamos 


HE  efficient  care  and  ad- 
justment of  a  modern 
car's  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem does  not  require  an 
expert's  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity, but  rather  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem and  their  relation  to  one  another. 
The  electric  lighting  systems  on  motor 
cars  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
divisions,  i.e.  ( 1 )  indirect  systems,  and 
(2)  direct  systems. 

The  indirect  systems  embrace  a  me- 
chanical generator  (dynamo),  and  a  stor- 
age batte'ry,  which  serves  as  an  equalizer ; 
that  is,  the  battery  maintains  a  constant 
discharge  to  the  circuit  in  which  the 
lamps  are  wired,  thus  insuring  an  even 
light,  although  the  charging  rate  may 
fluctuate  with  different  speeds  of  the 
motor.  All  points  considered,  this  sys- 
tem offers  more  desirable  features  than 
any  other.  In  the  direct  system  no  bat- 
tery is  employed;  that  is,  the  lights  are 
connected  directly  to  the  dynamo. 

From  an  electrical  standpoint,  direct 
lighting  possesses  many  good  points, 
which  are  eliminated  in  indirect  light- 
ing; this  condition  being  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  stationary  lights 
are  connected  direct.  But  in  these  in- 
stances the  motive  power  which  is  used 


to  operate  the  dynamo  is  practically  con- 
stant, since  the  dynamo  load  remains  the 
same;  hence  it  is  readily  recognized  that 
direct  lighting  on  motor  cars  is  not  feas- 
ible, due  to  the  ever-changing  load  on, 
and  consequent  change  in  speed  of,  en- 
gine. 

When  the  direct  method  of  lighting  is 
used,  it  is  well  to  use  oil  side  and  tail 
lamps  and  only  utilize  the  direct  cur- 
rent in  the  head  lights,  since  the  head 
lights  are  only  required  when  the  car  is 
moving  ahead,  and  the  oil  lamps  will 
prove  ample  protection  for  the  car  and 
occupants  should  the  motor  stop  or  be 
stopped.  Under  these  conditions  the  di- 
rectly connected  lamps  would  be  extin- 
guished. 

A  third  method  of  lighting,  and  per- 
haps even  more  popular  than  the  fore- 
going, is  known  as  "battery  lighting." 
In  this  system  a  storage  battery  is  em- 
ployed and  merely  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
a  certain  amount  of  electrical  energy. 
This  last  method,  although  especially 
adapted  to  small,  light  cars,  is  to  be 
found  in  general  use.  When  this  system 
is  used,  it  is  well  to  have  one  or  two  ex- 
tra batteries  on  hand. 

Moisture  is  a  first-class  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  therefore  great  care  must 
be  exercised  to  protect  the  electrical  sys- 
tem from  this  element,  as  electrical  cur- 
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rents  invariably  follow  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  consequently  a  consider- 
able loss  of  current  may  result,  although 
the  "short"  may  prove  of  such  minor  im- 
portance as  to  make  the  leakage  of  cur- 
rent very  slow. 

Troubles  arising  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  grit  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  protecting  the  dynamo  with 
a  suitable  cover.  Leather  or  rubber  are 
the  accepted  materials  for  covers  of  this 
nature. 

The  metallic  dust,  resulting  from  fric- 
tion or  wear  of  the  commutator  and 
brushes,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  may 
cause  partial  internal  short  circuits, 
which  may  prove  difficult  to  detect. 

Protect  Against  Moisture 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sev- 
eral parts  'of  the  lighting  system,  which 
are  installed  under  the  hood,  are  liable 
to  become  rain-soaked  on  a  rainy  day. 
Also  a  well-operating  fan  is  liable  to 
draw  in  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  as  the 
rain  is  broken  up  on  the  front  part  of 
the  radiator,  and  so  it  is  advisable  to 
make  sure  that  the  component  parts  of 
the  electrical  apparatus  are  sufficiently 
protected  against  this  contingency. 

All  dynamo  bearings  should  be  kept 
well  oiled  by  small  additions  of  fresh  oil 
at  constant  intervals,  and  not  by  very 
liberal  oiling  at  long  periods.  Care  must 
be  exercised  to  keep  the  lubrication  of 
the  bearings  entirely  free  from  the  com- 
mutator and  brushes.  The  commutator 
should  be  lubricated  slightly  by  applying 
a  little  vaseline,  non-fluid  oil,  or  hard 
grease  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth.  Lu- 
bricants of  this  nature  will  not  "creep" 
and  will  prevent  excessive  wear  to  the 
contacting  surfaces  and  the  consequent 
accumulation   of  scale  or  metallic  dust^. 

Great  care  should  always  be  exercised 
to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  gasoline 
under  the  carburetor  or  in  the  pan,  as 
sparking  is  liable  to  occur  at  the  com- 
mutator of  generators  and  electric  mo- 
tors at  any  time.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, sparking  of  this  nature  is  very 
slight,  but  should  the  motor  or  gener- 
ator be  overloaded,  pronounced  sparking 
at  the  brushes  may  result.  Sparking  of 
this  nature  does  no  particular  harm  as 


long  as  there  is  no  gasoline  around  to 
become  ignited  and  set  fire  to  the  car. 

Carbon  brushes  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  they  contact  over  their  entire  con- 
tacting surface.  Carbons  of  this  nature 
sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  wear  un- 
evenly, due  to  uneven  texture  in  their 
formation,  which  results  in  a  faulty  con- 
tact. Troubles  of  this  nature  are  best 
remedied  by  removing  the  carbons  from 
their  holders  and  then  rubbing  the  con- 
tacting end  on  a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper, 
which  should  be  tacked  on  a  perfectly 
flat  board  or  table.  While  sandpapering 
carbons  be  sure  and  true  the  carbons  at 
exactly  right  angles  to  their  length  in 
order  that  the  entire  surface  will  rub 
evenly  on  the  commutator. 

Motor-car  manufacturers  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  use  suitable  wiring,  switches, 
lamps,  etc.,  when  equipping  their  prod- 
uct. 

The  following  suggestions  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  individuals  who  desire 
to  equip  their  cars  with  electric  lights: 

When  the  contacts  of  a  switch  are 
pulled  apart  to  open  the  circuit,  a  small 
spark  is  liable  to  be  formed  between 
these  contacts;  therefore  it  is  advisable 
to  employ  enclosed  switches  and  cut-outs, 
if  they  are  situated  where  a  spark  might 
set  fire  to  gasoline  vapor.  Not  only  this, 
but  enclosed  switches  are  less  apt  to  give 
trouble,  due  to  weather  conditions,  such 
as  rain,  or  when  rain  turns  to  ice  and 
interferes  with  the  positive  contact  in  an 
open  switch. 

Select  wire  that  is  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  the  electrical  current  without  un- 
due resistance,  for  resistance  of  this 
nature  induces  additional  demand  upon 
the  batteries.  Remember  that  wires  on 
a  motor  car  are  subject  to  considerable 
vibration  and  are  also  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  hence  the  mechanical 
strength  of  the  wire  and  its  insulation 
should  receive  consideration.  All  joints 
should  be  made  up  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  entirely  reliable,  both  from  a 
mechanical  and  electrical  standpoint,  and 
then  soldered.  Trusting  solder  to  hold 
joints  is  very  poor  practise.  Flexible  wir- 
ing is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  solid 
wire,  but  when  using  flexible  wire,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  make  sure  that  the 
terminals  of  such  wires  are  so  secured 
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that  the  current  is  carried  by  all  the 
strands.  Do  not  tolerate  loose  and  dis- 
ordered wires ;  keep  the  wires  in  position 
and  prevent  chafing  by  employing  suit- 
able fastenings  or  electric  tape. 

Built-in  lighting  systems  are  usually 
fitted  with  an  ammeter.  This  instru- 
ment usually  indicates  short  circuits  by 
pointing  toward  the  discharge  end  of 
the  dial.  Therefore,  when  you  close 
your  lighting  switch  to  bring  your  lights 
into  service,  observe  the  position  of  the 
ammeter  needle;  if  the  needle  has 
jumped  to  the  discharge  side  a  "short" 
is  indicated.  In  this  case,  throw  the 
switch  out  and  look  over  the  wiring,  for 
a  trouble  of  this  nature  is  liable  to  run 
the  battery  out  at  once.  Sometimes  a 
short  circuit  between  the  dynamo  and 
battery  will  be  indicated  by  the  ammeter, 
as  long  as  the  battery  and  ammeter  are 
in  "line"  (connected).  Most  troubles 
of  this  nature  are  traceable  to  cross  wires 
at  the  battery  or  dynamo. 

When  confronted  with  troubles  pecu- 
liar to  the  lighting  system,  go  about 
their  detection  in  a  systematic  way  and 
bear  in  mind  the  several  steps  you  have 
taken.  If  your  lights  grow  dim  when 
the  motor  is  speeded  out,  the  connections 
between  dynamo  and  battery  are  prob- 
ably reversed,  and  this  trouble  should  be 
remedied  at  once.  If  one  lamp  fails  to 
burn  or  is  defective,  substitute  a  new 
bulb,  or  else  one  known  to  be  O.  K., 
i.  e.,  one  that  is  burning  brightly.  If 
the  lamp  is  still  defective  the  trouble  is 
traceable  to  a  faulty  socket,  loose  wire 
at  socket,  or  short  circuit  between  bat- 
tery and  socket,  but  is  not  due  to  a  run- 
down or  otherwise  defective  battery,  for 
the  reason  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the 
other  lamps  would  also  prove  defective. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  several  lay- 
ers of  thick  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
battery  box.  This  material  is  a  good 
shock  absorber  and  will  materially 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  battery. 

Keep  all  connections  secure  at  all  times 
to  insure  the  easy  flow  of  an  uninter- 
rupted current. 

Do  not  slop  the  electrolyte  around 
or  allow  it  to  accumulate  on  top  of  cells, 
as  the  solution  is  very  strong  and  is  liable 
to  disintegrate  the  copper  terminals  or 
wires. 


Do  not  tolerate  a  weak  or  run-down 
battery. 

Remember  that  the  maximum  strength 
of  a  battery  is  equal  to  the  weakest  cell ; 
hence,  test  each  cell  separately. 

The  correct  specific  gravity  of  the 
electrolyte  is  approximately  1.274  and 
the  solution  should  be  kept  as  near  this 
reading  as  possible.  Slight  additions  of 
pure  water  (obtained  in  drug  stores) 
may  be  added  to  replace  that  lost  by 
evaporation  without  materially  affecting 
the  proper  specific  gravity,  but  in  cases 
where  considerable  electrolyte  is  spilled 
or  otherwise  lost  from  the  battery,  new 
solution  of  corresponding  gravity  should 
be  procured  from  a  reliable  dealer  and 
poured  into  the  cells  until  the  plates  are 
covered.  Each  cell  should  be  examined 
periodically  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the 
solution.  This  solution  should  be  kept 
above  top  of  plates  at  all  times. 

Rules  for  Charging 

Batteries  should  be  kept  well  charged 
at  all  times — 2.2  volts  per  cell  is  the 
average  full  voltage — but  in  maintain- 
ing storage  batteries  averages  should  not 
be  considered  as  final.  An  operator  should 
become  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
to  the  capacity  and  limitation,  etc.,  of 
his  battery  or  batteries.  Information  of 
this  character  is  cheerfully  furnished  by 
the   manufacturers   of   storage   batteries. 

When  having  a  battery  charged  at  a 
power  station,  request  that  a  low  rate 
current  be  used  or  else  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  it  advisable  to  restore  by 
rapid  charging,  as  this  is  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  cells,  but  batteries  which 
are  charged  at  a  rapid  rate  will  not  give 
the  best  of  service  and  in  most  cases 
their  life  will  be  comparatively  short. 

Remember  that  storage  batteries 
should  never  be  overcharged  or  allowed 
to  stand  discharged. 

Electrolyte  is  composed  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  both  these  ingredients  chemically 
pure.  The  proportion  of  acid  to  water 
is  approximately  one  part  acid  to  six 
parts  water.  When  combining  acid  and 
water,  always  add  the  acid  to  the  water 
by  degrees  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
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acid  and  water  are  completely  mixed. 
Never  pour  acid  into  a  storage  battery, 
but  prepare  all  electrolyte  in  a  glazed 
stone  jar  or  crock.  After  mixing  the 
electrolyte,  allow  it  to  cool  before  pour- 
ing into  cells.  Be  sure  and  keep  the 
vent  holes  open  to  allow  the  escape  of 
gas  during  the  charging  process.  Re- 
member this  gas  is  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  is  consequently 
highly  explosive;  therefore  do  not  allow 
naked  flames  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bat- 
teries while  charging. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte 
should  be  ascertained  by  employing  a 
hydrometer,  and  particular  pains  should 
be  exercised  to  adhere  to  the  maker's 
instructions   in    regard    to   this   solution. 


If,  when  the  battery  is  fully  charged, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is 
low,  some  of  the  electrolyte  should  be 
removed  by  employing  a  rubber  syringe 
bulb,  afterward  adding  a  similar  amount 
of  stronger  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  solution  is  too  high,  some 
of  the  electrolyte  should  be  removed 
and  pure  water  substituted  in  very  small 
quantities  until  the  desired  specific  grav- 
ity is  obtained. 

The  capacity  of  the  average  storage 
battery  cells  is  approximately  the  same, 
still  it  is  not  advisable  to  suggest  a 
charging  rate  that  would  prove  suitable 
to  all  conditions.  It  is  best  to  follow 
the  maker's  directions  closely  in  this 
particular. 


PLAYING  AND  LANDING  THE 

SALMON 

By  A.  B.  BAYLIS 

Which  Shows  That  There  Are  Many  Ways  of  Losing  Fish  After 
They  Have  Taken  the  Fly 


N  my  last  article  [August  Outing] 
I  left  my  fisherman  struggling  with 
adverse  winds,  contrary  currents, 
etc.,  with  the  advice  to  fish  all  the 
time  as  if  he  were  sure  that  at  that 
very  moment  a  fish  would  take 
hold.  That  advice  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  Constant  attention  and  pre- 
paredness are  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

I  had  prepared,  in  my  mind,  a  very 
flowery  peroration  for  this  article,  start- 
ing off  somewhat  as  follows:  "Oh,  the 
rapturous  thrill.  The  unmistakable  tele- 
graphic message  flashed  over  the  taut  line 
to  the  tense  muscles  and  vibrating  nerves 
of  the  enraptured  angler,  etc."  Sober 
second  thoughts  and  cold,  hard  facts  have 
compelled  me  to  cut  out  the  melodrama. 
The  average  salmon  does  not  strike  with 
a  rush.  Many  a  baby  smelt  will  hit  the 
fly  as  hard  as  his  Great  Grandfather. 
The  salmon  is  more  deliberate.  To  my 
best  recollection,  by  far  the  greater  num- 


ber of  salmon  I  have  killed  waited  a 
perceptible  instant  after  taking  the  fly, 
before  starting  anything.  It  seems  as  if 
the  fish  paused  to  examine  the  fly  before 
accepting  or  rejecting  it,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  at  its  leisure,  turns  back 
to  its  lair  in  some  convenient  eddy.  It  is 
the  prick  of  the  barb,  as  the  salmon  turns, 
that  awakes  it  to  almost  instantaneous 
action. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  advised  all  for- 
mer trout  fishermen  to  try  and  forget  all 
they  have  ever  learned  about  striking  at 
at  the  rise.  We  all  know  that  in  all  but 
the  swiftest  of  waters  the  trout  can  in- 
stantly spit  out  the  fly,  and  that  the 
hand  has  to  be  as  quick  as  the  eye  to  hook 
the  fish.  This  most  decidedly  is  not  the 
case  in  salmon  fishing.  The  man  who 
strikes  the  moment  he  sees  a  swirl  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  fly,  or 
who  even  waits  until  he  feels  a  slight  tug 
at  his  line,  is  going  to  lose  a  whole  lot 
more  fish  than  he  saves.     Nine  times  out 
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of  ten,  in  the  case  of  the  swirl,  he  will 
jerk  the  fly  away  before  the  bewildered 
fish  even  touches  it,  and  in  the  second 
case,  if  he  more  than  pricks  his  fish,  the 
hold  secured  will  be  so  flimsy  that  on 
the  first  or  at  most  the  second  leap,  Mr. 
Salmon  is  free. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every 
rule  of  fishing  that  can  be  laid  down,  and 
I  can  well  remember  a  small  grilse  of 
about  three  pounds  that  was  so  anxious 
to  break  the  run  of  bad  luck  and  fish 
scarcity  from  which  my  companion  was 
suffering,  that  he  followed  the  fly  clear 
out  of  the  water  as  my  fellow  fisherman 
was  starting  a  back  cast  and  was  taken 
in  the  air,  on  the  fly  in  more  senses  than 
one.  I  remember  another  salmon,  an  old 
friend,  net  marked  so  unmistakably  that 
I  could  have  told  him  in  any  pool  on  the 
river,  that  on  the  only  occasion  in  about 
a  week  of  desultory  trying  for  him,  when 
he  was  in  rising  humor,  was  lost  because 
there  was  no  possibility  of  striking.  The 
water  was  very  low,  and  the  current  was 
correspondingly  sluggish.  Scarcely  a  cast 
could  be  completed  without  the  fly  be- 
coming mixed  up  with  a  rock,  and  the 
number  of  hooks  I  had  broken  was  simply 
scandalous.  I  felt  my  fly  stop  abruptly, 
and  as  is  my  custom  when  I  think  I  am 
fast  to  a  rock,  I  drew  a  yard  or  two  of 
line  off  the  reel,  and  let  it  run,  so  as  to 
free  the  hook  if  possible  without  dis- 
turbing the  intervening  water.  At  once 
the  line  moved  up  stream  toward  me, 
and  the  fish  came  almost  to  my  feet 
before  turning  off.  With  all  the  slack 
he  had,  a  sharp  run  sideways  freed  him 
at  once. 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  experience  such 
as  the  above,  my  unhesitating  advice  is  to 
let  the  fish  hook  itself,  or  rather,  as  H.  P. 
Wells,  in  his  book  "The  American  Sal- 
mon Fisherman"  puts  it,  "Now  if  it  be 
resolved  that  no  matter  what  a  salmon 
may  do,  even  though  he  stand  on  his 
nose  and  direct  his  tail  to  every  point  of 
the  compass  in  succession — that  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  angler  respond  in 
any  way  until  the  tip  of  the  rod  is  pulled 
down  or  line  drawn  from  the  reel;  and 
that  then  he  will  limit  himself  merely  to 
raising  the  rod — or  rather  act  as  though 
that  was  the  intention,  when  the  result 
will  be  that  the  rod  will  bend  and  double 


up — he  will  not  only  have  done  all  in 
the  way  of  striking  which  is  either  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  but  he  will  have  fol- 
lowed the  actual  practise  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  advocate,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  deprecate,  the  strike." 

Lively  Times  at  the  Start 

As  soon  as  the  salmon  takes  hold, 
watch  out  for  the  fireworks.  Here  is 
where  I  should  spread  myself  on  the 
thrills.  When  the  barb  strikes  home, 
the  salmon  thinks  that  any  place  is  better 
than  the  place  it  occupies  and  all  its  ener- 
gies and  strength  are  devoted  to  going 
away  from  here.  I  have  done  some 
shooting,  have  ridden  to  hounds,  and 
have  driven  a  motor  car,  I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  fast,  but  for  the  real  thing  in 
the  shape  of  excitement,  give  me  the  first 
run  of  a  good,  big,  lively,  fresh  run  sal- 
mon. Whether  your  reel  says  Zee-zee- 
zee  or  Z-Z-Z  or  whatever  tune  it  plays 
for  you,  you  know  that  your  line  is  run- 
ning off  the  spool  at  an  alarming  rate  of 
speed,  and  you  are  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  to  shore,  keep  your  tip  up, 
guess  where  your  fish  is  headed,  and  do 
about  a  hundred  other  things  all  at  once. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  as 
you  see  your  line  running  out  until  there 
is  a  scant  layer  or  two  left  on  the  spindle, 
you  will  breathe  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  if 
you  have  breath  enough  left,  when  a 
silver  streak  flashes  into  the  air,  and  your 
line  slacks  up  for  a  second  or  two.  Then 
get  busy  and  recover  all  you  can,  as  one 
can  never  tell  when  the  next  run  will 
come. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  difficult  it 
is  to  tell  in  which  direction  your  fish  has 
made  its  run.  As  the  line  pours  off  the 
reel  it  naturally  runs  downstream  with 
the  current  and  you  may  be  looking 
down  or  across  for  the  fish  when  it  will 
appear  way  up  above  you.  A  fish  that 
fights  headed  upstream  is  easier  to  save 
than  one  that  heads  down,  but  a  salmon 
is  the  most  uncertain  thing  in  the  water, 
and  a  run  up  may  be  followed  by  one 
straight  down. 

I  always  try  to  get  ashore  as  quickly 
as  I  can  when  I  hook  a  fish  as,  though 
the  footing  is  not  apt  to  be  extra  good 
anywhere,  it  is  usually  better  on  shore 
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than  when  standing  waist  deep  in  the 
stream,  fighting  fish,  current,  and  hidden 
boulders. 

I  once  followed  a  fish  through  two 
pools  and  about  100  yards  of  rapids — 
they  seemed  a  mile  long  by  the  time  I 
was  through  them — where  in  the  rapids 
I  had  to  follow  the  deepest  part  of  the 
current  on  account  of  the  big  rocks  on 
either  side.  Down  we  went,  first  the 
fish,  all  in  and  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
but  with  life  enough  to  get  away  if  it 
had  a  chance.  Then  I  came,  waist  deep 
or  worse,  in  the  current,  hanging  on  to 
the  rod  with  both  hands,  slipping  and 
stumbling,  prepared  for  the  worst,  but 
hoping  for  the  best;  then  my  guide, 
hanging  on  to  my  collar  with  an  iron 
grip,  yanking  me  to  my  feet  when  I  made 
an  extra  bad  slip,  and  preserving  his  own 
balance  through  some  sort  of  New- 
foundland trick  that  is  at  once  my  envy 
and  admiration.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  have  the  gaff 
hooked  into  me  somewhere,  as  that  would 
have  been  quite  possible  under  the  at- 
tendant excitement — but  we  saved  the 
fish. 

There  are  two  methods  of  handling 
the  fish,  and  one  will  probably  save  as 
many  fish  as  the  other.  First  there  is  the 
gentle,  easy  way,  putting  almost  no 
strain  on  the  tackle  or  fish,  giving  line 
at  the  first  tug,  and  taking  all  day  for  a 
medium  sized  fish.  I  do  not  use  this 
method,  if  I  am  sure  of  my  tackle.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
tackle  of  the  watchful  waiters  is  second 
class.  I  know  many  very  skilful  fisher- 
men who  take  hours  to  kill  fish  yet  who 
use  the  finest  rods,  lines,  and  leaders 
that  can  be  bought,  but  I  like  a  fight. 
If  my  fish  is  not  fighting  me  I  want  to 
be  fighting  him.  Every  minute's  rest 
that  you  take  rests  the  fish  far  more  than 
it  rests  you.  Keep  after  your  fish  every 
second.  If  it  tries  to  rest,  start  some- 
thing yourself. 

By  working  downstream,  the  fish  can 
be  made  to  fight  the  current  as  well  as 
the  rod.  The  salmon  is  very  much  like 
a  hog,  in  that  if  you  try  to  get  him  to  go 
one  way,  he  will  generally  head  the 
other,  and  it  is  no  joke  trying  to  drag 
a  good  fish  upstream.  Vigorous  methods 
have  always  brought  in  the  fish  for  me, 


and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  light  a 
strain  (in  pounds)  can  be  put  on  the 
line  and  rod  by  a  swimming  fish.  If  you 
don't  believe  this,  tie  your  spring  balance 
to  a  tree,  rig  up  your  rod,  hook  on  to 
the  scales,  and  with  thirty  or  forty  feet 
of  line  out,  see  how  many  pounds  you 
can  pull  with  the  spring  of  the  rod.  The 
entire  strain  seems  to  come  against  the 
butt  of  the  rod,  where  it  is  best  fitted  to 
stand  it,  and  with  sound  tackle,  when  the 
rod  is  held  up  so  as  to  give  its  spring 
full  play  it  is  very  hard  for  a  fish  to  break 
anything  by  a  straight  pull. 

Fights  and  Fights 

I  met  a  man  one  time,  going  out  just 
as  I  was  coming  in,  whose  great  story 
that  year  was  of  a  twelve-pound  fish,  that 
had  taken  six  hours  to  kill.  I  had  the 
same  guide  with  me  who  had  been  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  kill,  and  he,  the 
guide,  told  me  that  I  would  have  killed 
— or  lost — that  fish  in  a  half  hour. 
Please  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  am  citing  this  instance  not  in  any  sense 
as  a  proof  of  my  superiority  as  a  fisher- 
man, but  merely  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence in  methods.  He  took  his  time,  let 
the  fish  do  all  the  fighting,  played  it 
carefully  and  skilfully,  and  finally  landed 
it,  and  after  all  that  is  what  we  all  want 
to  do. 

The  longest  fight  I  ever  had  with  a 
fish  when  I  thought  to  time  it,  lasted  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  I  then  lost 
the  fish,  but  it  was  all  in,  and  being 
drawn  in  to  the  gaff,  when  the  hook  held 
in  its  mouth  broke  away. 

One  particular  fight  deserves  mention. 
This  time  I  was  forced  to  use  the  very 
gentlest  resistance  to  the  fish,  and  the 
result  was  some  circus.  It  was  quite  late 
one  evening,  and  I  was  floating  in  my 
canoe  on  a  deep  pool  in  front  of  my 
camp.  A  few  new  run  grilse  had  made 
their  appearance  that  day  and  were 
splashing  all  over  the  pool.  More  for 
something  to  do  than  from  any  real  ex- 
pectation of  taking  anything,  I  was  cast- 
ing here  and  there  with  a  tiny  silver 
doctor  tied  on  a  No.  10  single  hook. 
Where  I  got  the  fly  I  have  no  idea,  as  I 
never  ordered  anything  smaller  than  a 
No.   6,   but  I   think  that  my  fly-maker 
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must  have  put  it  in  with  a  lot  as  a  sample 
of  what  could  be  done  in  fly-tying.  My 
rod  was  a  tiny  3^4  ounces  split  bamboo 
by  a  famous  maker,  and  my  reel,  much 
too  heavy  for  the  rod,  as  it  had  been 
made  for  a  much  larger  rod,  was  a  pocket 
edition  of  a  salmon  reel  with  fifty  yards 
of  "E"  line,  and  one  hundred  yards  of 
8-thread  Cuttyhunk  backing.  I  had 
taken  good  fish  with  the  reel  and  line, 
but  had  never  used  it  with  the  little  rod 
before. 

A  random  cast  near  a  rise  brought  in-' 
stant  action,  and  for  over  an  hour  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  playing  a  fish, 
or  whether  a  fish  was  having  fun  with 
me.  I  was  absolutely  helpless  as  far  as 
checking  a  run  was  concerned,  and  only 
the  most  skilful  manipulation  by  my 
guide  kept  the  canoe  within  reach  of  the 
fish.  There  was  no  possibility  of  forcing 
the  fight,  and  nothing  but  patience,  a  lot 
of  luck,  and  the  best  of  tackle  saved  that 
fellow  for  me.  How  long  it  took  I  do 
not  know,  but  anyone  who  knows  the 
Northern  twilight  will  realize  that  it 
took  some  time,  when  I  say  that  the  sun 
had  hardly  set  when  the  fight  began,  and 
that  it  was  pitch  dark  when  the  fish  was 
finally  gaffed.  The  fish  weighed  8^4 
pounds  and  I  have  always  considered  it 
one  of  my  greatest  triumphs. 

When  a  fish  jumps,  the  accepted  an- 
swer to  this  move  is  to  drop  the  end  of 
the  rod.  Every  fisherman  I  have  ever 
watched  does  it.  I  do  it  myself,  but  why 
I  really  do  not  know.  The  theory  is 
that  by  so  doing  you  lessen  the  danger  of 
breakage,  but  if  you  think  it  over  you 
will  see  how  improbable  that  is.  The 
line  does  not  go  in  a  straight  line  from 
your  reel  to  the  fish,  but  is  much  more 
apt  to  resemble  the  letter  U.  Any  slack 
you  give  is  at  once  retrieved  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  by  the  time  your  arm  has  re- 
acted to  the  brain  impulse  set  in  motion 
by  the  sight  of  the  jumping  fish,  the 
salmon  is  back  in  the  water  and  off  in 
another  direction.  In  close,  the  extra 
slack  may  help,  but  the  fish  in  close  is 
very  apt  to  be  so  tired  that  there  is  not 
much  jump  left  in  it. 

In  quick  water  the  fish  can  usually  be 
kept  moving,  but  when  in  the  course  of 
the  fight  the  fish  gets  into  slack  water 
where   there   is  comparative   depth,   the 


salmon  will  sometimes  sulk.  As  this  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  jigging, 
the  result  is  demoralizing  to  any  fisher- 
man. Strain  as  hard  as  you  dare  on  the 
line,  that  jerk,  jerk  keeps  up,  until  it 
seems  as  if  the  salmon  must  have  pound- 
ed its  head  into  a  jelly  #nd  torn  out  any 
hold  the  barb  had  in  its  mouth.  Small 
stones,  thrown  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  fish,  will  sometimes  move  it,  and 
a  change  of  the  angle  of  pull  will  also 
sometimes  throw  the  fish  off  balance,  and 
start  it  away,  but  there  are  fish  that  can- 
not be  moved  by  any  means.  When  a 
fish  sulks  even  after  trying  the  above 
methods  of  moving  it,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  done  but  keep  a  tight  line  on 
it,  and  wait  with  what  patience  you 
have,  until  the  fish  moves,  or,  saddest  of 
experiences,  the  line  slackens  and  you 
reel  in,  fish,  fly,  and  part  of  the  leader 
gone. 

Make  the  Rod  Help 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
constant  necessity  of  keeping  your  tip  up. 
There  is  no  chance  at  all  for  even  the 
best  of  tackle  in  a  direct  tug  of  war  with 
a  lively  fish.  Also  the  spring  of  the  rod 
is  all  that  keeps  a  constant  tension  on 
the  hook.  Salmon  after  salmon  will, 
when  gaffed,  throw  out  the  fly  in  the 
first  wriggle  on  a  slack  line,  and  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  mouths  of 
nearly  all  the  fish  killed  will  show  a  hole 
in  the  lip  of  a  diameter  many  times 
greater  than  the  wire  of  the  hook. 
When  one  considers  the  number  of  jumps 
an  active  fish  will  make,  and  the  many 
different  directions  in  which  the  strain 
will  be  applied,  and  that  so  often  there 
is  nothing  but  the  spring  of  the  rod  to 
keep  the  hook  in  place,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  fish  are  lost,  but  that 
any  are  saved. 

I  am  getting  a  bit  away  from  my  sub- 
ject, but  cannot  resist  expressing  another 
thought  somewhat  similar  to  the  above. 
How  many  of  my  readers  have  noticed 
that  it  often  seems  that  another  run  or 
one  more  jump  would  have  freed  the 
fish  ?  Time  and  again  I  have  landed  fish 
where  the  hook  was  held  by  only  the 
tiniest  strip  of  torn  skin,  that  broke  loose 
at  a  touch.      I  do    not    know    whether 
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this  arises  from  the  desperate  thrashing 
of  the  fish  on  the  gaff  or  not,  but  as  I 
have  frequently  lost  fish  while  bringing 
them  across  the  current  to  the  gaff,  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  good  fairy  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  her  favorite  fish- 
ermen. 

Small  fish  and  even  those  of  medium 
size  are  easily  landed  by  beaching,  and 
some  fishermen  do  not  consider  it  sports- 
manlike to  use  a  gaff  on  any  salmon. 
My  ideals  never  were  quite  as  high  as 
that,  but  I  do  not  like  to  use  a  gaff  on 
anything  under  ten  pounds  in  weight. 
Get  your  fish  as  close  to  the  shore  as  you 
can  without  reeling  in  all  your  line,  and 
then  walk  away  from  the  water,  drawing 
the  fish  well  in  before  stopping,  as  many 
an  apparently  lifeless  fish  will  come  back 
in  a  most  surprising  manner,  from  a  con- 
tact with  the  unexpected  beach. 

Big  fish  are  usually  gaffed,  and  any 
time  you  really  need  a  salmon,  the  gaff 
is, in  my  experience  the  safer  method  of 
getting  it. 

Nearly  all  the  guides  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  various  trips  to  Newfoundland  are 
good  hands  at  gaffing,  but  of  course  some 
are  better  than  others,  and  as  they  all 
give  their  "sports"  the  credit  of  knowing 


how  to  bring  in  a  fish,  a  few  pointers 
may  not  be  amiss.  As  the  tired  salmon 
comes  shoreward,  the  good  gaffer  wades 
out  a  few  feet  into  the  water,  down- 
stream from  the  angler,  and  stands  mo- 
tionless, with  his  gaff  below  the  surface, 
point  up.  It  is  then  up  to  the  angler  to 
bring  in  the  fish,  and  lead,  or  rather  let 
it  float,  down  to  the  gaff.  The  fish  must 
go  to  the  gaff,  not  the  gaff  to  it.  Pati- 
ence and  absolute  quiet  are  essential,  and 
a  well-rusted  gaff  is  far  better  than  a 
bright  new  one.  Often  the  gaffer  will 
have  to  go  farther  downstream,  and  the 
fish  will  have  to  be  coaxed  in  again  and 
again. 

However,  when  fish  and  gaff  are  in 
the  right  conjunction,  a  quick  sweep 
drives  the  point  into  the  belly  of  the  fish, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  same  motion 
swings  the  prize,  gasping  and  writhing, 
into  the  air  and  up  the  beach.  The  guide 
then  grasps  the  fish  by  the  gills,  frees  the 
hook,  and  puts  a  quietus  on  further  strug- 
gles with  a  club  or  handy  stone.  While 
this  is  going  on,  one  can  clean  the  fly  by 
switching  it  in  the  water;  then,  when  the 
fish  is  weighed  and  the  leader  looked  over 
for  weak  strands  or  knots,  one  can  get 
another  salmon — if  he  is  lucky. 


A  fishing  story  from  a  new  angle  is  "Going  Fishing  with  John" 
by  Mrs.  H.  D.  McCorquodale,  in  an  early  issue  of  OUTING 
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Military  The  European  war  presents 
Rifles  of  the  first  opportunity  for 
Europe  testing  on  a  large  scale  the 
efficiency  under  service  conditions  of 
modern  high-power  military  rifles.  The 
full  facts  as  to  performance  will  not  be 
known  until  after — probably  long  after 
— the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  the  mean- 
while it  is  worth  knowing  something 
about  the  types  of  guns  in  use  and  at 
least  theoretical  performance.  The 
English  are  still  using  the  Lee-Enfield, 
considerably  modified  and  improved  from 
the  model  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
caliber  is  .303  with  a  box  magazine 
having  a  capacity  of  ten  rounds.  The 
muzzle  velocity  is  slightly  over  two 
thousand  foot  seconds  and  the  maximum 
effective  range  is  estimated  at  2,100 
yards.  The  German  Mauser  has  a 
slightly  larger  caliber,  .311,  with  a  con- 
siderably higher  muzzle  velocity,  vari- 
ously stated  from  2,800  to  3,000  foot 
seconds  and  a  maximum  effective  range 
of  only  eighty-seven  yards  greater.  This 
failure  to  translate  increased  muzzle 
velocity  into  increased  range  is  due  to 
the  lighter  weight  of  the  bullet,  155 
grains  as  against  215  for  the  British. 
The  French  Lebel  gets  the  same  range 
as  the  German  with  2,380  foot  seconds 
muzzle  velocity  by  using  a  bullet  198 
grains  in  weight.  The  Russian  Nagant 
gun,  of  which  little  is  known  in  this 
country,  has  the  lowest  muzzle  velocity 
of  all,  1,985  foot  seconds,  but  the  long 
bullet  of  214  grains  in  .300  caliber  gives 
them  an  effective  range  of  nearly  two 
thousand  yards. 


Arguments  Belgium,  a  great  center  for 
for  Bullet  firearm  manufacture,  uses  a 
Weight  Mauser  of  .301  caliber  and 
219  grain  bullet  which,  with  2,034  foot 
seconds  muzzle  velocity,  has  an  effective 
range  equal  to  the  German.  Here  again 
the  heavier  bullet  has  its  way  against  air 
resistance.  Austria  uses  the  heaviest 
bullet  of  all,  244  grains  in  .315  caliber 
which  gives  a  range  of  2,134  yards  from 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,034  foot  seconds. 
The  Austrian  gun  is  a  Mannlicher. 
The  British  gun  leads  in  magazine 
capacity,  ten  as  against  eight  for  the 
French,  and  five  for  the  Russians,  Bel- 
gians, Germans,  and  Austrians.  There 
are  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
ranges  for  which  the  entire  space  under 
trajectory  is  a  danger  space  for  infantry. 
These  are,  for  the  various  cartridges, 
English,  640;  French,  640;  Russian, 
620;  Belgian,  640;  German,  610;  Aus- 
trian, 650.  The  Italian  service  arm, 
a  six-shot  Mannlicher  of  .256  caliber 
and  163  grain  bullet,  gets  a  range  of 
750  yards  maximum  danger  zone  from 
rifle  to  target.  This  with  2,395  foot 
seconds  muzzle  velocity  and  a  maximum 
range  of  2,187  yards.  Italy  would 
seem,  from  these  figures,  to  have  struck 
the  best  balance  of  weight  of  bullet  to 
caliber. 

Must  Still     A    review    of    these    figures 
Shoot        really    teaches    little    about 
Straight       modern    infantry    fire    prob- 
lems   without    taking    into    account    the 
increased    burden    of    accuracy    thereby 
placed    on    the    man    holding    the    gun. 
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Even  with  the  modern  rifle  it  is  still 
necessary  to  hit  a  reasonable  number  of 
times  in  order  to  disturb  seasoned  troops 
greatly.  Mere  weight  and  speed  of  fire 
soon  lose  their  terrifying  effect.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  doubtful  if  marksmanship 
has  kept  pace  with  gun  development, 
especially  on  the  Continent.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  green  troops  is  to  hold 
high,  particularly  in  the  excitement  of 
an  engagement.  Many  men  will  blaze 
away  into  the  air  in  the  vain  hope  of 
landing  somewhere  to  the  detriment  of 
the  enemy.  Given  this  style  of  shooting 
plus  a  high-speed  bullet  and  flat  trajec- 
tory, and  the  result  will  be  pretty  con- 
sistent over  shooting,  even  at  known 
ranges.  Of  course,  the  French  and 
British  reports  of  poor  rifle  shooting  by 
the  Germans  should  be  taken  for  the 
present  with  a  fairly  large  grain  of  salt, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  sprinkling  of 
truth,  especially  in  the  statements  from 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  field  hospitals 
as  to  the  low  proportion  of  rifle  wounds 
to  shrapnel  among  the  Allies. 

Errors  This  inaccuracy  is  to  be  ac- 
in  "Zone"  counted  for  on  two  bases, 
Firing  foQt^  0£  wm*ch  are  reason- 
able. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
tendency  referred  to  above  to  shoot  high 
in  excitement.  The  second  explanation 
lies  in  the  accepted  German  theory  of 
"zone"  firing.  This  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  particular  area  can  be 
so  sown  with  bullets  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  troops  to  live  in  it  or  to 
advance  through  it.  Therefore,  the 
German  soldiers  are  trained  to  fire  from 
conventional  position — which  may  or  not 
be  adopted  in  the  heat  of  engagement — 
and  without  attempt  to  aim  at  either 
individual  or  mass.  If  the  theory  could 
be  carried  out  to  the  full  and  the  zone 
sprayed  with  bullets  as  with  water  from 
a  hose  the  results  would  justify  the  as- 
sumption. Hut  here  enters  in  the  aver- 
age of  inaccuracy  to  upset  the  practise. 
Errors  in  aiming  and  holding  are  bad 
enough  when  troops  are  coached  to  hold 
on  the  target — whether  that  target  is  a 
bull's-eye,  a  living  man,  or  an  advancing 
mass.  How  much  more  serious  must 
they  be  when  the  attempt  is  merely  to 
drop  as  many  bullets  as  possible  into  a 


given  portion  of  the  terrain.  Rifle  bul- 
lets are  not  shrapnel  and  individual 
marksmanship  is  still  important,  no 
matter  what  the  type  of  gun. 

Doubt  Charges  of  the  use  of  dum- 
About  dum  bullets  burst  out  from 
Dum-Dums  time  tQ  time  from  both  sides. 
The  fact  that  these  are  occasionally  cir- 
cumstantial and  are  accompanied  with 
descriptions  of  wounds  need  not  compel 
belief.  The  theory  that  the  high-power 
bullet  will  always  drill  a  clean,  small 
hole  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
In  big-game  shooting  it  has  been  found 
that  at  close  range  the  energy  of  impact 
is  often  great  enough  to  shatter  the  tis- 
sue over  a  considerable  area,  even  when 
the  bullet  is  not  mushroomed.  When 
the  range  approaches  the  maximum 
there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  upset. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  Spitzer.  A  tum- 
bling bullet  would  produce  an  effect  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  those  who  had 
seen  only  the  ordinary  wound.  A  rico- 
chet bullet  presents  still  another  possi- 
bility— a  strong  probability  when  men 
are  fighting  behind  barricades  in  which 
stones  or  metal  objects  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  found.  Buttons  on  the  clothing- 
offer  a  third  opportunity  for  alarming 
wounds,  especially  with  a  high-power 
projectile.  So  our  conclusion  is  that  the 
charges  of  dum-dum  bullets  may  safely 
be  ignored  until  more  reliable  evidence 
than  has  yet  appeared  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

In  and  Champions  come  and  cham- 
Out  pions  go.  After  Maurice 
Champions  McLoughlin  had  been  hailed 
as  the  greatest  tennis  player  in  the  world 
for  his  defeat  of  Wilding  and  Brookes 
in  the  Davis  Cup  matches  last  summer, 
R.  Norris  Williams  took  him  on  in  the 
finals  of  the  National  Championship  at 
Newport  and  administered  a  sound  beat- 
ing to  the  score  of  6-3,  8-6,  10-8.  A 
little  while  later  Mr.  Williams  was 
beaten  in  the  Intercollegiate  by  Mr. 
Church,  a  player  of  admittedly  inferior 
caliber.  After  winning  the  National 
Amateur  championship  in  golf,  Francis 
Ouimet  was  beaten  fairly  easily  in  the 
first  round  of  an  invitation  tournament 
at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  by  Grant  B. 
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Peacock,  a  practically  unknown  con- 
tender. The  next  day,  playing  in  the 
beaten  eight  division,  Ouimet  broke  the 
record  for  the  course  and  then  faded 
away  again,  losing  even  the  beaten  eight 
prize.  All  this  helps  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  in  games  of  every  kind.  For 
one  thing,  there  is  the  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  inferior 
player  who  is  able  to  say  afterwards  that 
he  had  once  beaten  the  champion.  This 
is  petty  but  human.  The  more  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  light  that  is 
shed  on  the  stuff  of  which  champions 
are  made  and  the  manner  of  their  de- 
velopment. They  are  only  human,  after 
all,  and  the  steps  by  which  they  rise  to 
their  great  eminence  are  those  which  we 
must  all  take.  They  travel  farther; 
that  is  all.  But  however  skilled  a  man 
may  be,  he  has  his  off  days  when  his 
skill  avails  him  nothing,  when  the 
''breaks"  are  all  against  him,  when  his 
service  lacks  speed  or  his  putts  will  not 
go  down.  These  ups  and  downs  all  add 
to  the  interest  and  sporting  quality  of 
the  game — whatever  the  game — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing. 


Good  News    Early  indications  are  favor- 

from         able  for  a  good  football  sea- 

Pnnceton       SQn      w;th      many      develoD_ 

ments.  The  experts  see  great  possibili- 
ties at  Princeton  where  disappointment 
has  been  the  rule  in  recent  years.  The 
material  is  good,  which  is  not  unusual. 
In  addition  the  method  of  coaching  seems 
sound,  which  is  not  so  usual.  In  the 
first  game  fifty  per  cent  of  the  forward 
passes  attempted  by  Princeton  were  com- 
pleted, which  is  a  good  average  for  even 
late  season  play.  The  line  is  good,  but 
not  brilliant  so  far.  However,  Prince- 
ton lines  usually  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  under  fire.  The  great  mis- 
take in  the  past  has  been  in  the  failure 
to  take  full  advantage  of  backfield 
strength  on  the  attack  and  end  strength 
on  the  defensive.  The  running  of  the 
backs  has  been  based  too  much  on  the 
theory  that  what  was  needed  was  to 
shake  a  fast  man  loose  for  a  long  run. 
The  long  gainer  is  always  desirable  if 
you  can  work  it,  but  the  main  object  is 
to  make  your  distance.  This  means  ac- 
curate timing,  a  hard  drive  at  the  start, 


and  lively  and  intelligent  interference. 
That  is  what  Princeton  appears  to  be 
working  for  this  year. 

Other  All  the  larger  teams  started 
Football  Well  in  their  earlier  games, 
Straws  Harvard  being  perhaps  the 
most  imposing  in  the  first  contest,  that 
against  Bates.  Such  appearances  are  not 
of  much  value  save  as  they  indicate  the 
general  line  of  development.  It  is  on 
the  cards  that  this  year  the  "Harvards" 
will  demonstrate  that  they  know  more 
ways  to  their  opponents'  goal  than 
through  the  air.  Reports  from  Yale 
suggest  that  Frank  Hinkey  is  working 
hard  to  drive  out  the  Eli  bogey  of  recent 
years,  viz.,  poor  handling  of  the  ball. 
The  Yale  backfield  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  seems  to  have  been  tenanted 
too  much  by  men  who  were  afraid  of  a 
loose  ball,  whether  fumbled  or  kicked. 
Last  year  a  well-known  coach  inquired 
in  despair  if  anyone  knew  how  to  coach 
a  man  to  catch  a  football  when  said  man 
seemed  constitutionally  unable  to  learn. 
There  is  only  one  way;  keep  him  at  it. 
Then  if  he  doesn't  improve  in  a  reason- 
able time,  give  someone  else  a  chance. 
Fortunately,  squads  are  usually  large 
enough  so  that  no  one  man  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Let  Us  It  has  been  suggested  in 
Keep  Our  some  quarters  that  intercol- 
Heads  legiate  football  should  be 
suspended  this  year  in  view  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  argument  is  that  the 
horrors  of  that  conflict  are  so  real  and 
so  poignant  for  the  whole  world  that 
we  should  not  rejoice  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  game  that  presents  even  so  faint  an 
imitation  of  war.  The  comparison  is 
rather  labored  and  the  conclusion  not 
very  logical.  Three  great  obligations 
rest  on  us  in  the  present  crisis:  1,  to 
maintain  our  neutrality;  2,  to  extend 
our  sincerest  sympathy  and  succor  as  far 
as  possible  to  all  the  sufferers,  especially 
the  innocent  and  non-combatant;  3,  to 
go  about  our  business  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  usual  fashion.  This  means 
our  work  and  our  play  alike.  Hysteria 
will  help  no  one.  Morbid  brooding  is 
equally  useless.  This  is  a  commonplace, 
matter-of-fact  world,  and  the  best  front 
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that  we  can  present  to  tragedy  is  the 
face  of  every  day.  As  to  the  suppression 
of  useless  expenditure,  our  own  business 
depression,  accentuated  by  the  war,  will 
take  good  care  of  that. 

No  At  the  time  this  is  written, 
Army-Navy  at  the  end  of  September,  it 
Game  looks  as  though  the  Army- 
Navy  game  story  of  last  year  was  to  be 
repeated  with  possible  variations.  The 
report  is  that  the  game  is  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  inability  to  agree 
on  a  place  for  playing.  The  same  de- 
cision was  reached  last  year — and  then 
the  game  was  played  in  New  York.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  some  solution 
should  not  be  discovered  for  the  present 
apparent  deadlock.  The  Army  is  willing 
to  alternate  choice  of  place,  the  Navy 
having  the  choice  this  year.  The  Navy 
is  said  to  be  willing,  provided  they  can 
stage  this  year's  game  in  Washington. 
That  is  said  to  be  impossible,  although 
the  reasons  offered  are  hardly  convin- 
cing. Therefore  the  Midshipmen's  rep- 
resentatives refuse  to  consent  to  a  ten- 
Near  agreement  with  alternate  choice. 
As  a  result,  it  is  stated  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reliability  that  the  game 
will  not  be  played. 

Stumbling  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
9yer  this  is  final  and  we  are  pre- 
lnhes  pared  to  hear  at  any  time 
that  negotiations  have  been  opened  and 
that  the  game  will  be  played  at  Franks 
lin  Field.  That  is  only  Outing's  guess. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  way  our  friends  at  both 
academies  have  wasted  time  and  talk 
over  what  would  seem  a  fairly  simple 
problem.      Both   sides  are  said   to  object 


to  Franklin  Field  because  of  limited  seat- 
ing capacity.  Yet  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell  have  used  that  field  for  some 
years  without  apparent  difficulty.  The 
fact  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  required  to  hold  out  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tickets  because  of  obligations  to 
season  ticket  holders  is  not  an  important 
consideration.  Doubtless  a  few  people 
have  been  kept  away  by  lack  of  tickets, 
but  every  year  it  has  been  possible  to 
pick  up  tickets  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
morning  of  the  game  at  almost  any  of 
the  larger  hotels.  Legislation  restrict- 
ing the  size  of  Congressmen's  families 
would  relieve  the  strain  materially.  • 

This  If  Franklin  Field  is  not  sat- 
Should  Please  isfactory,  why  not  try  the 
Everyone  new  stad;um  at  Princeton? 
The  Tigers  have  been  hosts  of  the 
Cadets  and  Midshipmen  once  before, 
and  doubtless  would  be  glad  to  entertai-n 
again.  The  objection  to  Princeton  on 
the  previous  occasion  was  that  the  town 
offered  insufficient  hotel  accommodation. 
Yet  Yale  and  Harvard  seem  able  to  sur- 
vive the  lack  of  a  Ritz  or  a  Bellvue- 
Stratford  on  their  visits  to  Princeton, 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
games  will  not  be  played  there  for  an 
indefinite — if  not  infinite — number  of 
years  to  come.  If  Washington  is  out  of 
the  question,  Franklin  Field  is  too  small, 
Princeton  is  ruled  out  for  lack  of  hotels, 
and  the  Middies  will  not  come  to  New 
York  because  it  is  too  far — wonder  if 
they  really  think  that — the  only  solu- 
tion we  can  offer  is  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  build  a  field,  with  hotels  and 
restaurants  adjoining,  at  a  point  exactly 
midway  between  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. 


THE  MOOSE  HEAD  SPEAKS 

I  gaze  across  the  smoke-filled  room 
With  lifeless  eyes  that  mock  °t  hfe'> 
My  ears  are  deaf  to  alien  sounds, 
The  rack  and  roar  of  city  strife. 

The  things  I  see  are  far  from  here, 
My  well-loved  Woods,  the  marshy  stream, 
The  hills  at  dawn,  the  lake  at  night, 
Faint  shadows  of  a  fainter  dream. 

I  prick  mu  ears  t°  catch  the  first 
Faint  echoes  of  the  loon's  far  cry; 
I  sniff  the  breeze  for  rival's  taint, 
And  roar  my  challenge  to  the  sky- 

So  while  my  head  adorns  your  wall, 
My  spirit  takes  the  backward  trail, 
My  spirit  that  shall  never  die 
Till  forests  fall  and  waters  fail. 


SNOW  DAK 

microbe  ~e  cold  or  altitude. 
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A  MODERN  VIKING 

B,  PAUL  LELAND  HAWORTH 

IlXCSTttATED    WITH     PhOTO? 

THE  old  spirit  is  not  dead.  There  are  still  men  wh^  wander 
because  of  the  thirst  for  adventure,  the  hunger  for  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  ranged  You  will  find  them  in  many  strange 
corners  of  trie  earth.  They  come  from  divers  p.  :es  All  are 
brothers  of  the  blood,  kin  to  the  rovers  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Haworth 
found  such  a  one  in  British  Columbia  a  year  ago, — a  seeker  after 
"a  land  where  a  man  could  still  make  his  own  law." 


FIRST  saw  him  :n  a  little  canvas- 
roofed  shack  of  jack-pine  logs 
standing  on  the  bank  of  Wolf 
Creek,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  three  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Montana  border  at  the 
edge  of  the  last  frontier.  I  was  looking 
for  a  guide  and  packer  for  a  hunting 
trip  south  of  Yellow  Head  Pass,  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Athabasca  River. 
and  had  sent  the  owner  ot  the  shack,  an 
interesting  gentleman  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  manipulating  an  outfit  consist- 
ing of  certain  bits  of  pasteboard  and  col- 
ored ivory  chips,  in  search  of  a  wonderful 
Swede  who  was  reputed  to  have  been 
everywhere  and  to  have  walked  overland 
to  Alberta  from  the  Klondike. 

President  the  door  was  darkened  by  a 
tremendous  bulk.  It  was  the  Swede 
himself.  He  was  tall  and  broad,  with 
the  lines  and  shambling  gait  of  a  grizziy 
bear.     His  clothing  was  of  brown  k 


much  soiled  and  worn :  heavy  laced  boots 
protected  his  feet:  and  a  little  round 
hat  surmounted  his  rack  of  yellow 

hair.     His   face   v  nocent   seem- 

ingly as  a  child's,  and  his  eyes  were  blue 
le  bo^om  of  the  blue  Juniata.     He 
made  me  think  of 

"  Hans,   the  blue-eyed   Dane. 

Bull-throated,  hare  of  arm. 
Who  carried  on  his  hairy  c." 

The  maid  Ultruda's  charm — 
The   little   silver  crucirbc 

That  keeps  a  man  from  harm." 

Apparently  he  was  little  more  than  a 
great    overgrown     boy.     but    from 
friends    and    from    the 
around    blazing  c  g   be- 

rushing  rivers  among  rugged  moun- 
ts,   and   trudging   through    the   snow 
above  timber  line  on  the  trail  of  bighorn 
or  silver   tip,    I   gathered   the  following 
history : 

gal    in  southern  >v. 


- 
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stands  a  town  called  Warberg.  It  is  a 
small  place,  as  cities  go,  but  it  is  old, 
even  for  a  European  town. 

One  of  the  families  of  the  place  bears 
the  name  of  Anderson,  and,  like  the  city, 
this  family  is  old,  older  than  the  famous 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  the  oldest 
royal  house  in  Europe.  The  Andersons 
are  not  royal,  but  in  days  before  William 
the  Norman  triumphed  at  Senlac  their 
men  were  in  every  band  of  free  Norse 
rovers  that  sallied  forth  to  scourge  the 
coasts  of  Europe  from  the  Irish  Sea  to 
the  Hellespont.  In  a  later  age  Ander- 
sons fought  under  the  great  Adolphus 
and  that  erratic  genius,  Charles  XII. 
In  peaceful  times  they  have  usually  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  mostly  as  skippers  and 
mates,  for  they  are  masterful  men,  more 
apt  to  lead  than  to  follow. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  into  the  fam- 
ily of  such  a  skipper,  Anderson,  there 
was  born  a  son,  who  was  christened 
Adolf  after  the  great  king.  He  grew 
up  a  young  Anak,  a  sort  of  Swedish  edi- 
tion of  Amyas  Leigh,  hero  of  Kingsley's 
"Westward,  Ho!" 

Ordinarily  the  lad  was-as  good-natured 
as  a  summer  breeze,  just  as  he  is  to-day, 
but  the  blood  of  Vikings  flowed  in  his 
veins,  and  he  was  unduly  fond  of  fight- 


ing, which  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
game.  His  teachers  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  him,  and  he  was  generally  in 
disgrace  at  school. 

"I  never  had  but  a  common  Swedish 
public  school  education,"  he  says  in  a 
letter*  which  is  now  before  me.  "The 
teacher  was  an  old  maid,  religious  to  a 
great  degree,  and  she  took  more  interest 
in  having  her  pupils  prepared  for  the 
next  world  than  making  them  efficient  to 
wander  through  our  present  habitation. 
From  her  I  learned  enough  theology  to 
make  a  common  minister  asham'd  of 
himself,  but  when  I  grew  older  and  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  what  I  knew  this  teach- 
ing of  hers  only  served  to  make  me  less 
afraid  of  Hell  than  getting  into  jail. 

"But  my  mother  taught  me  all  she 
knew,  and  I  spent  hours  in  father's  li- 
brary, which  was  a  big  one  handed  down 
for  generations,  some  of  the  volumes  be- 
ing bound  in  parchment.  Best  of  all  I 
liked  the  stories  I  found  of  the  old  Norse 
Gods  and  Rovers.  And  reading  them,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  see  some 
of  the  countries  where  a  man  could  still 
make  his  own  law.  I  wanted  to  kill 
every  kind  of  big  game  that  could  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world." 

*  Edited  a  bit. 
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IN  CAMP — ANDERSON    IN   CENTER 


At  thirteen  Adolf  was  well-nigh  a 
grown  man,  and  was  already  the  hero  of 
a  number  of  escapades.  He  had  broken 
another  boy's  nose  with  a  sling,  and  one 
day  he  shot  a  sailor  who  tried  to  beat 
him.  The  town  was  a  rough  one,  fights 
were  frequent,  but  even  so  the  boy  was 
reckoned  too  much  of  a  game-cock  for 
the  general  safety. 

With  other  lads  he  formed  a  plan  to 
seize  a  ship  and  force  the  crew  to  carry 
them  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  order  that  they 
might  fight  with  the  Boers  against  the 
British.  They  actually  stole  rifles  and 
cartridges  belonging  to  the  reserve,  but 
the  plan  got  abroad  and  the  authorities 
intervened.  Some  of  the  boys  took  their 
lickings  and  settled  down,  but  Adolf  left 
the  school  of  navigation  where  he  was 
studying  and  got  a  job  on  a  sailing  vessel 
trading  from  the  little  town  on  the  Cat- 
tegat  to  German  ports. 

"The  mate  was  rough  and  bad-tem- 
pered, and  I  was  not  used  to  minding. 
One  day  we  had  words,  and  he  knocked 
me  down  into  the  hold.  I  was  not  much 
hurt,  but  I  was  mad !  I  ran  up  on  deck, 
grabbed  a  handspike,  and  hit  him  a  lick 
on  the  head.  His  skull  was  like  a  bull's, 
but  it  was  cracked  a  little.  It  was  weeks 
before  he  was  about  again,  I  heard. 
They  put  me  in  irons,  but  a  sailor  who 
had  it  in  for  the  mate  let  me  loose  one 


night  when  the  boat  reached  Stralsund, 
in  Germany,  and  I  deserted. 

"I  had  no  money,  nothing  but  a  big 
appetite,  so  I  took  up  with  a  one-legged 
soldier  who  had  fought  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  War.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow, 
who  knew  how  to  make  a  living  without 
working.  We  went  about  from  one 
country  fair  to  another,  singing  and  play- 
ing the  hurdy-gurdy.  Sometimes  he 
turned  the  thing;  sometimes  I  did.  The 
money  poured  in  fast." 

But  this  soon  proved  too  quiet  a  life 
for  Adolf,  so  he  got  in  with  a  gang  of 
smugglers  and  later  shipped  on  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  Lower  California  with 
a  cargo  of  nitro-gl)Tcerine.  It  was  a  long 
voyage,  and  tiresome,  for  the  officers 
would  not  let  the  crew  smoke  or  hardly 
build  fires  to  cook  grub,  so  when  the 
ship  reached  port  Adolf  said  good-by. 
It  was  a  hot  country,  full  of  greasers, 
rattlesnakes,  and  cactus  with  sticky 
thorns,  so  he  went  north  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, beat  his  way  -as  far  east  as  Mem- 
phis and  Mobile,  and  wound  up  the  year 
trapping  in  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
where  he  killed  his  first  grizzly. 

"Next  spring,"  says  he,  "I  went  to 
Vancouver  and  joined  five  other  men  in 
fitting  out  a  schooner  to  go  to  Alaskan 
waters,  we  said  after  sea-otter.  But  it 
was  anything  to  make  money.   We  killed 
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fur  seals  whenever  we  could,  and  one 
foggy  morning  we  landed  on  one  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  took  360  seal  hides 
out  of  a  storehouse.  The  guards  came 
up  and  caught  a  man  named  Slater,  and 
there  was  a  big  fight  on  the  beach,  lots  of 
shooting,  but  nobody  got  hit.  Slater  got 
away,  and  we  all  reached  the  boat  with 
most  of  the  hides." 

Piracy  and  Hold-ups 

From  there  they  sailed  eastward,  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  and  killed  several  of  the 
great  Kadiak  brown  bears,  which  are  big- 
ger than  a  silver  tip.  They  had  a  dan- 
gerous experience  with  the  tremendous 
tide  in  Cook  Inlet,  and  once  they  lost 
themselves  completely,  but  Anderson  was 
put  in  charge,  took  an  observation,  and 
found  out  where  they  were.  On  the  way 
down  the  British  Columbia  coast,  when- 
ever they  found  a  Chinaman  washing 
gold  they  robbed  him.  Anderson  says, 
however,  that  he  would  take  none  of  the 
dust.  He  didn't  mind  stealing  the  seal- 
skins from  the  Company,  but  felt  sorry 
for  the  poor  Chinks,  who,  being  engaged 
in  an  occupation  from  which  they  were 
excluded  by  law,  had  no  method  of  se- 
curing justice. 

The  pirates  sold  their  cargo  at  Van- 
couver to  good  advantage,  and  Adolf 
then  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  the  Klon- 
dike. His  first  venture  was  a  gambling- 
house  in  Fairbanks,  his  partner,  Jim 
Coyne,  being  an  old  hand  at  the  game 
and  a  good  man  to  tie  to.  Adolf  de- 
clares that  they  ran  a  square  game  and 
took  nothing  but  the  rake-off.  He  says 
that  he  did  not  like  the  business.  By  and 
by  they  sold  out  and  agreed  to  go  to 
Circle  City  and  engage  in  mining. 

The  night  before  they  were  to  start 
two  men  stopped  Adolf  on  a  deserted 
street,  shoved  six-shooters  as  big  as  stove- 
pipes in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  "fork 
over!"  They  took  all  he  had,  including 
$1,300  he  carried  in  a  money-belt,  and 
then  started  off  with  the  money  and  his 
six-shooter. 

"For  God's  sake,  leave  me  my  gun," 
said  Adolf.  "You  take  all  my  money,  so 
I  may  have  to  hold  somebody  up  my- 
self." 

The  smaller  of  the  two  bandits  swore, 


but    the    bigger    one    began    to    laugh. 

"You're  a  right  comical  cuss,  and  I 
reckon  we'll  indulge  you,"  said  the  big 
one.  "Walk  to  that  shack  yonder" — he 
pointed  to  a  saloon  about  a  hundred 
yards  off — "then  come  back,  and  you'll 
find  the  gun  here  on  the  ground." 

Adolf  did  as  directed,  and  returning 
did  indeed  find  his  weapon.  He  prowled 
about  the  town  all  night  looking  for  the 
men,  but  never  saw  them  again. 

"The  next  night,"  says  he,  "I  thought 
I  would  try  the  game  myself.  I  followed 
a  fellow  to  a  good  place,  shoved  my 
smoke-wagon  under  his  nose,  and  said: 
Tut  up  your  paws!'  He  was  a  che- 
chaco,  and  his  hands  went  up  like  I'd 
touched  a  spring. 

"'D-d-don't  k-kill  m-m-me,  f-fr- 
friend,'  he  stuttered,  scared  so  bad  I  had 
to  laugh. 

"So  I  went  through  him,  but  found 
only  forty-one  dollars,  and  he  put  up  such 
a  hard-luck  story  about  a  wife  and  some 
kids  he  had  in  Tacoma  that  I  got  sick 
of  my  job.  If  he  had  had  a  thousand 
or  so  I  might  have  kept  it,  but  as  it  was 
I  handed  back  his  little  bit  of  dough 
and  told  him  to  git.  And  you  bet  he 
got. 

"I  tell  you,  the  hold-up  game  is  the 
easiest  in  the  world,  and  if  I  could  feel 
right  about  it  I  wouldn't  do  anything 
else. 

"Well,  I  was  clean  busted,  but  Jim 
was  the  right  stuff  and  insisted  on  di- 
viding up  again.  We  went  up  to  Circle 
City  and  then  to  some  diggings  nine  days 
out  in  the  bush  and  bought  a  claim  that 
we  sold  for  $14,000.  We  then  bought 
four  new  ones,  and  put  down  a  shaft. 
It  was  slow  work,  for  we  had  to  thaw 
our  way  down  with  fires  through  forty 
feet  of  frozen  muck,  but  at  last  we  struck 
the  pay  streak  just  above  bed-rock,  and 
she  was  a  rich  one,  too,  full  of  nuggets 
as  big  as  my  thumb. 

"We  were  offered  $40,000  that  day 
for  the  claims,  but  just  laughed,  and  next 
morning  found  our  shaft  half  full  of 
water  that  had  broken  in  underground 
from  the  river.  We  bailed  for  days  with 
our  little  hand-windless,  but  it  was  no 
good,  so  we  mortgaged  the  claims  and 
brought  in  a  rickety  pump  and  engine 
from    Fairbanks — freight     a     dollar     a 
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pound!  But  the  engine  kept  breaking 
down,  and  we  could  make  no  headway. 
Finally  one  day  Jim  said: 

"  'It's  no  use,  Adolf.  The  blamed  thing 
simply  won't  go.  She's  plumb  wore  out. 
We'd  better  stop  before  she  lets  go  all 
holds  and  blows  us  to  Kingdom  Come.' 

"We  were  in  debt  and  couldn't  get  no 
money   for  grub.     The  gold  was   down 


shouldered  what  was  left,  and  struck 
overland.  It  was  bad  country,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  it  through  wet  muskeg, 
among  mountains,  and  across  swift  riv- 
ers, with  mosquitoes  as  big  as  buzzards 
and  hungry  as  wolves. 

"Game  had  most  all  been  scared  away 
from  the  trail,  and  all  I  was  able  to  kill 
was  a  few  grouse,  so  that  soon  the  husk- 
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there,  all  right,  but  we  couldn't  get  it. 
Finally  we  sold  out  to  the  Guggenheims, 
who'd  had  their  eyes  on  us  all  along,  for 
just  enough  to  pay  our  debts  and  leave 
four  hundred  between  us.  It  was  an  aw- 
ful blow  to  both  of  us,  but  hardest  of  all 
on  Jim,  who'd  been  talking  about  how 
now  he  would  be  able  to  quit  gambling, 
settle  down,  and  lead  a  decent  life.  I  felt 
mighty  sorry  for  him,  for  though  he  was 
a  gambler,  he  had  a  big  heart. 

"For  a  while  I  hunted  moose  and  sold 
the  meat  to  the  miners.  Then  I  heard 
of  a  strike  way  down  on  the  Liard  River. 
Men  said  several  creeks  had  been  found 
richer  even  than  the  El  Dorado.  The 
fever  surged   up   in  me  hot  and  strong. 

'  'One  more  try  for  the  yellow  stuff!' 
said  I.  So  I  spent  most  of  what  little 
dough  I  had  left  on  an  outfit  of  grub 
and  blankets  and  two  more  husky  dogs 
— I  already  had  three — and  the  rest  on  a 
steamer  running  up  the  Yukon  and  Lewis 
rivers.  At  Hootalinkwa  I  left  the  boat, 
packed   what  stuff    I    could  on   the  dogs. 


ies'  ribs  stuck  out  like  umbrella  wires, 
and  I  didn't  look  much  better  myself. 
Some  of  the  rush  wandered  off  into  the 
bush  arid  died,  others  turned  back,  but 
finally  the  strongest  of  us  reached  the 
Liard.  We  camped  on  the  bank,  and 
that  same  afternoon  up  the  river  come 
two  canoes  full  of  lean,  ragged  men. 
They  got  out  and  looked  us  over. 

"'Stampede,  eh?'  said  one,  a  tall, 
leather-faced  man,  with  a  bushy  black 
beard  and  hair  flaps  down  over  his  ears. 
'Well,  boys,  you  might  as  well  turn 
back.  It's  a  fake.  There's  a  little  color 
in  a  few  of  the  river  bars,  but  we've 
worked  all  summer  and  haven't  twenty 
ounces  of  dust  between  us.' 

"  'I  don't  see  why  God-a'mighty  ever 
made  such  a  wuthless  country!'  said  an- 
other. 

"You  may  guess  we  didn't  feel  any 
too  good.  There  we  were,  hundreds  of 
miles  out  in  the  bush  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  with  winter  coming  on.  My  case 
didn't  look  good  to  me,  for  I  had  only 
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four  or  five  days'  grub  and  a 
sprained  ankle,  so  that  1 
could  hardly  walk. 

"  'Adolf,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'you're  up  against  it.  You 
can't  go  back.  You've  al- 
ways been  looking  for  excite- 
ment, and  here  you've  got 
a-plenty  of  it.  You'll  have 
to  turn  Indian  and  live  off 
the  county.' 

"So  I  made  up  my  mind 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  go 
back  West,  I'd  go  down  the 
river,  hunt  and  trap  during 
the  winter,  and  get  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains next  year.  I  tried  to  get 
a  partner  to  join  me,  but  all 
said  I  was  crazy  and  would 
freeze  or  starve.  So  I  traded 
my  last  piece  of  bacon  for  a  hundred 
cartridges  that  fitted  my  rifle,  and  next 
morning  put  my  stuff  and  the  dogs  into 
one  of  the  deserted  canoes,  stepped 
aboard,  and  pushed  off. 

"At  that  place  the  Liard,  or  Too-ti, 
as  the  Indians  call  it,  was  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.  The  current  wTas 
moderate,  but  a  prospector  had  told  me 
that  farther  down  it  was  full  of  rapids. 
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CROSSING 


For  a  long  distance  it  flows  through  a 
country  uninhabited  even  by  Indians, 
and  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world.  But  I  knew  that 
somewhere  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  be- 
yond the  mountains  there  must  be  fur 
posts." 

The  weather  was  pleasant  and  prog- 
ress pleasant  and  easy  compared  with 
painful  mushing  among  timber-strewn 
hills  and  through  treacherous 
muskegs.  On  either  side  of 
the  river  valley  rose  low  hills, 
beyond  which  on  the  west 
and  south  towered  up  the 
white-toothed  summits  of  the 
Cassiars.  For  two  days,  stop- 
ping only  at  night,  Adolf 
continued  to  float  down  the 
river. 

On  the  second  afternoon 
he  drew  his  canoe  up  on  a 
wide  gravel  bar,  and  the 
dogs,  ranging  free,  quickly 
cornered  a  fat  porcupine, 
which  Adolf  killed  with  a 
club.  He  then  took  his  ax 
and  went  out  into  the  timber 
to  get  some  wood  for  a  fire 
with  which  to  singe  off 
porky's  quills  and  get  supper, 
only  to  bump  suddenly  into 
an  enormous  grizzly.  Losing 
his  head,  Adolf  flung  the  ax 
at  the  beast,  whereupon  the 
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shaggy  monster  chased  him  to  the  river 
bank  and  would  have  caught  him  had 
not  the  Swede  jumped  into  the  river. 
The  bear  plunged  in  after  him,  but 
Adolf  quickly  reached  the  head  of  the 
bar,  and  there  the  dogs  intervened  and 
held  the  beast  at  bay  until  Adolf  could 
get  his  rifle. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
the  dogs  went  to  sleep  with  full  stom- 
achs, and  even  Adolf  managed  to  down 
some  of  the  meat,  tough  and  rank  as  it 
was,  while  in  the  great  hide  he  saw  a 
welcome  addition  to  his  bed  during  the 
coming  winter. 

He  was,  in  fact,  entering  a  game  para- 
dise, rarely  visited  either  by  the  Kaskas 
of  the  west  or  the  Nahannis  of  the  east. 
Next  day  the  dogs  chased  three  moose 
into  the  river  above  a  series  of  rapids. 
Adolf  cornered  the  beasts  between  the 
rapids  and  a  precipitous  bank  and  shot 
a  young  bull  and  a  yearling  heifer,  while 
the  third,  a  cow,  was  carried  into  the 
rapids  and  drowned. 

Next  day,  while  making  the  portage 
round  the  rapids,  he  met  a  man  with  an 
enormous  pack  on  his  back.  The  meet- 
ing was  unexpected  but  highly  agreeable 
to  both,  so  they  camped,  and  while  Adolf 
roasted  some  moose  meat  the  stranger 
made  a  pot  of  tea,  a  proceeding  thai- 
pleased  Adolf  very  much.     The  stranger 
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was  a  half-breed,  by  name  Jacquier,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  come  into  the  region 
to  trap -for  the  winter. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  two  formed 
a  partnership,  built  a  log  shack  not  far 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  laid  a 
long  line  of  deadfalls.  They  did  well, 
though  for  five  months  they  were  with- 
out salt  and  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
meat  for  food.  Both  got  the  scurvy  and 
ate  moss  and  roots  in  the  effort  to  cure 
it.  Adolf  says  he  would  have  given  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  raw  potato,  but 
thinks  the  lack  of  tobacco  their  worst 
hardship.  They  tried  smoking  willow 
bark  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  found 
caribou  droppings  the  best  substitute. 

When  spring  came,  they  built  a  sledge 
and  got  through  the  mountains  past  a 
long  series  of  rapids,  then  camped,  built 
a  raft,  and  waited  for  the  ice  to  break 
up.  Once  an  ice  jam  dammed  the  water 
up  so  fast  that  they  were  nearly  drowned, 
but  finally  they  reached  Fort  Simpson,  a 
trading  post  on  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Jacquier  had  expected  to  meet  his  In- 
dian wife  at  this  post,  and  did  find  her 
family,  only  to  discover  that  she  had 
eloped  with  a  wild  buck.  He  at  once 
demanded  that  his  father-in-law  should 
return  the  tobacco  and  blankets  that  Jac- 
quier had  paid  for  her.  But  the  tobacco 
had    all    been   smoked    and    the   blankets 
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worn  out,  so  the  old  Indian  went  to  his 
tepee  and  returned  with  another  daugh- 
ter, a  simpering  girl  of  about  sixteen. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "she  can  sew  mocca- 
sins better,  dry  fish  better,  and  make  bet- 
ter pemmican  than  her  sister,  and  is  also 
better  to  look  at.     Take  her." 

Jacquier  was  willing,  so  they  had  a 
big  feast,  and  that  was  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

Having  lost  one  wife  through  care- 
lessness, Jacquier  resolved  to  keep  closer 
watch  over  his  new  connubial  property, 
so  when  he  and  Adolf  set  out  for  Nelson 
River  for  their  winter  trapping,  the 
young  squaw  accompanied  them.  But 
the  bride  soon  grew  weary  of  the  breed 
and  began  to  make  eyes  at  the  stalwart 
Swede.  Jacquier  was  furious.  He 
caught  up  a  stick  of  wood  and  began 
belaboring  her  over  the  head. 

"I  keep  my  wife  for  myself,  not  for 
others,"  he  shouted. 

Adolf  tried  to  tell  him  that  no  harm 
had  been  done,  but  the  breed  kept  hu 
ting  the  squaw  until  Adolf  laid  hold  of 
him  and  beat  him  until  he  saw  reason. 
He  then  warned  Jacquier  not  to  touch 
the  squaw  again,  and,  taking  his  dogs 
and  other  belongings,  moved  up-stream  a 
number  of  miles.  Nevertheless,  he  felt 
very  badly  over  the  affair. 

"We  had  been  great  comrades,  and  he 


was  a  good  man.  Before,  if  I  had  fallen 
into  the  rapids,  he  would  have  got  me 
out  or  jumped  in  and  drowned,  too.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  wrong,  but  he 
would   not  believe  me." 

Next  summer,  with  his  fur  and  Nichie, 
his  one  remaining  dog,  he  reached  Atha- 
basca Landing,  the  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion, thus  ending  his  long  overland  jour- 
ney from  Alaska,  a  feat  as  remarkable  in 
its  way  as  the  first  crossing  of  Africa. 

Since  then  Adolf  has  prospered  and 
trapped  in  Alberta  and  northern  British 
Columbia  and  has  had  several  exciting 
adventures,  notably  one  that  befell  him 
and  another  partner  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  He  had  been  trapping  on  the 
North  Thompson  River  with  a  young 
Englishman  named  Jim  Beattie  and  an 
American  named  Jacob  Lebhers. 

In  May  Lebhers  got  a  touch  of  scurvy, 
so  Beattie  went  out  to  bring  in  the  horses 
from  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  while  Adolf 
and  Lebhers  pulled  their  traps  from  the 
beaver  dams,  and  started  down  the  river 
to  a  lower  camp  in  a  rotten  dugout.  The 
canoe  was  swamped  in  a  rapids,  and  An- 
derson, being  swept  into  a  jam  of  logs, 
lost  sight  of  his  partner.  By  great  efforts 
he  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  and  sub- 
sequently he  and  Beattie  searched  for 
their  partner  for  more  than  a  week,  but 
found  nothing  save  a  notebook  that  had 
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belonged  to  the  lost  man,  and  the  canoe. 

Months  later  the  body  was  found  by  a 
C.  N.  R.  survey  outfit  in  a  great  jam 
pile  many  miles  below  the  place  of  acci- 
dent. Adolf  and  a  policeman  went 
thither  and  buried  what  the  bears  had 
left  under  a  hemlock  tree  overlooking  the 
river.  As  they  had  no  priest  along, 
Adolf  fired  a  salute  of  twelve  shots  over 
the  grave. 

Such,  then,  is  Adolf  Anderson.  I  could 
tell  of  many  other  adventures;  of  how  he 
cleared  out  a  gambling  outfit  in  Edmon- 
ton by  wrecking  the  whole  establishment, 
of  how  he  brought  Cree  Jimmy  dying  of 
dysentery  from  our  camp  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Athabasca  to  Edson ;  I 
should  like  to  say  something  of  his  phil- 
osophy, of  the  books  he  reads,  to  describe 
the  collection  of  hides  and  horns  he  has 
sent  home,  to  list  the  big  game  he  has 
shot,  to  give  his  description  of  watching 
caribou  cows  give  nourishment  to  their 
calves;  but  space  will  permit  no  more. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those 
who   know   him   that   he   is  the   hardiest 


man  they  have  ever  seen.  But  there  is 
an  end  to  all  things — even  to  almost  su- 
perhuman endurance,  and  some  day  even 
Adolf  Anderson,  strong  man  that  he  is, 
may  attempt  too  much.  And  in  the 
Northland  the  penalty  of  a  mistake  is  ex- 
acted with  grim  certainty — stiffening 
fingers,  relaxing  faculties,  dull  vacancy, 
in  the  spring  a  few  wolf-gnawed  bones 
in  some  wild  glen  among  the  foot-hills. 

But  such  possibilities  do  not  trouble 
Adolf.  He  loves  the  wild  life  of  woods 
and  mountains;  he  has  the  courage  to 
carry  out  that  desire  for  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  civilization  that  all  red- 
blooded  men  feel  yet  few  yield  to.  Once 
when  I  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  settle  down,  he  said: 

"There  are  many  countries  I  have  not 
seen,  many  kinds  of  big  game  I  have  not 
shot.  Till  I  have  done  these  things,  I 
could  not  live  a  quiet  life." 

Not  yet  thirty,  what  a  life  he  will 
have  led  should  he  round  out  man's 
allotted  span  of  three  score  years  and 
ten  ! 


Watch    for    "The  Red  Rover  of  Fireland" 
—  A  tale  of  adventure  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 
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THE  DOG  THAT  WORKS 


By  ROBERT  E.   PINKERTON 


Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


What  One  Man  Did  With  Everyday   Canines  in   the  Woods   of 

Canada 


HEN  dogs  are  men- 
tioned, sledge  dogs, 
the  first  thought  is 
of  Jack  London, 
Labrador,  polar  ex- 
peditions, or  the 
Alaska  sweepstakes,  of  dark-skinned  men 
with  long  whips,  of  wild,  savage  crea- 
tures with  the  ears  and  noses  of  wolves, 
beasts  that  howl  beneath  the  northern 
lights,  that  put  incredible  distances  be- 
hind them  each  day,  and  do  it  on  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  dried  fish. 

This  is  a  story  of  another  sort,  a  story 
of  dogs  of  another  breed,  and  it  may 
lack  the  glamor  of  the  long  trails,  the 
echo  of  the  wolf-like  wails  beneath  the 
aurora,  the  broken  English  of  a  breed 
driver. 


It  is  rather  the  story  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  dog  we  all  know,  of  turn- 
ing to  account  the  devotion  and  affection 
of  the  domestic  animal,  and  it  is  intended 
to  show  the  possibilities  of  a  sport  as 
fascinating  as  the  out-of-door  man  de- 
sires. For,  until  one  has  driven  dogs, 
he  has  missed  much  of  what  the  wilder- 
ness offers.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  rid- 
ing behind  dogs,  where,  bundled  in  furs 
and  comfortably  seated,  the  rider  gets 
cnlv  the  meager  thrill  of  motion  while  his 
sourdough  or  Indian  or  Eskimo  driver 
does  the  work,  or,  running  painfully  be- 
hind, he  gets  only  the  labor  of  travel 
while  the  driver  handles  the  dogs. 

In  the  first  place,  driving  dogs  is  work, 
but  it  is  the  sort  of  work  that  is  play. 

Last  winter   I    did   more   than   seven 
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A      SPLENDID      TYPE      OF      WORK      DOG. 

A    QUARTER     HUSKY,    RANGY,    STRONG, 

QUICK    AND    INTELLIGENT,    AND    WITH 

GOOD  FEET 

hundred  miles  with  dogs,  and  there  were 
not  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rid- 
ing in  that  distance.  It  is  just  a  case 
of  run,  on  snow-hoes  or  on  the  hardened 
trails  of  midwinter,  hut  there  was  never 
a  minute  of  it  that  was  not  enjoyed. 
There  is  plenty  of  exasperation,  of  frozen 
nose  and  cheeks  and  chin,  of  the  sharp 
pain  of  cold  air  in  the  lungs,  hut  once 
the  team  is  working  as  a  unit,  the  trail 
is  hard  and  the  air  clear  and  cold,  every- 
thing else  is  forgotten,  and  the  dog  driver 
would  not  change  places  with  any  other 
man  who  seeks  the  open  for  his  recrea- 
tion. 

Anyone   who   lives   where   there   is  ice 


and  snow  can  have  a  dog  team.  A  frozen 
lake  or  river  affords  the  necessary  field. 
Enough  snow  to  make  a  well-packed 
trail  possible  will  do  even  better  than 
the  drifts  of  the  north.  A  hill  toboggan 
or  wTide-runnered  sled  will  serve  as  the 
vehicle,  and  most  any  town  dog  will  pull 
it.     The  more  dogs  the  merrier. 

Lwing  in  that  great  region  in  which 
the  dog  is  a  necessity,  we  have  had  much 
opportunity  to  watch  him  at  work.  Liv- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  that  region, 
we  have  learned  what  the  domestic  dog 
as  well  as  the  husky  can  do.  In  fact, 
the  domestic  dog,  rather  than  his  half- 
wolf  brother,  predominates  in  the  dog 
teams  in  our  district,  though  the  husky 
strain  shows  in  many. 

With  us  a  dog  team  is  a  necessity,  and 
we  get  the  most  out  of  our  dogs.  They 
make  the  seventeen-mile  run  for  mail  a 
pleasure.  They  haul  out  the  winter  and 
spring  supplies.  They  bring  in  the  fall- 
killed  moose.  Building  logs  are  skidded 
by  them  to  the  cabin.  They  haul  ice 
from  the  lake  to  the  ice  house.  They 
get  up  all  the  winter  wood  and  enough 
to  last  through  the  summer.  In  the 
spring  they  haul  soil  from  the  ravine  for 
the  garden  and  sod  from  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  for  the  banking  around  the 
cabin.  And  Easter  morning  they  took 
us  for  a  wonderful,  galloping,  yelping, 
plume-waving  ride  over  portages  and 
across  lakes. 

That  is  all  we  have  tried  with  our 
dogs.  But,  if  there  is  anything  that  has 
to  be  transported,  or  lifted,  or  moved, 
we  know  they  can  do  it.  A  friend  is 
using  his  team,  with  the  aid  of  a  block 
and  tackle  and  a  "jim"  pole,  to  erect  his 
new  log  cabin. 

Last  winter  we  drove  sixteen  different 
dogs.  Now  there  are  eleven  at  the  cabin, 
not  all  ours,  but  all  of  which  we  work 
at  many  things.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  five  dogs  will  make  the  ideal 
team  for  our  purpose,  attaining,  for  us, 
efficiency  in  all  we  have  for  them  to  do 
and  economy  in  feeding. 

Our  experience  began  with  a  thorough- 
bred collie.  When  first  harnessed,  she 
believed  she  was  tied  and  would  not 
follow  us,  even  with  a  light  toboggan. 
When  she  learned  that  it  would  move, 
she  scampered   along  on  the  ice  but  re- 
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sented  the  increasing  loads  we  put  on.  It 
was  not  until  she  saw  her  mistress  drive 
off  behind  a  six-dog  team  that  she 
realized  the  possibilities  of  a  harness. 
Immediately  afterward  she  was  hitched 
up  and  jealously  pulled  her  mistress 
alone. 

High  strung,  very  intelligent,  she 
learned  rapidly  after  that.  No  dog  ever 
worked  harder  or  more  conscientiously. 
She  would  stagger  along  with  a  load 
three  times  her  own  weight.  She  quickly 
learned,  without  help  from  us,  to  back 
up  a  few  inches  and  break  out  the  tobog- 
gan by  throwing  her  entire  weight 
against  the  collar.  Keeping  her  hind 
legs  in  the  traces  came  as  quickly. 

Then  a  larger  dog,  less  than  a  year 
old,  was  added  to  the  "team."  He  had 
a  collie  appearance,  but  there  was  a  strain 
of  husky  in  him.  The  first  time  he  was 
harnessed  he  walked  off  readily  enough, 
but  it  was  two  weeks  before  he  learned 
that  he  could  pull.  If  the  collar  pressed 
against  his  shoulders,  he  would  slow  up. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  whip  on  him 
constantly.    This  dog  was  intelligent  but 


THE    REAL    WORK    DOG HALF    WOLF, 

BIG,     STRONG,     QUICK,     WILLING     AND 
.  WITH     ABUNDANT    INTELLIGENCE 


BREAKING    IN    A    TEAM    ON    THE    NEW 

ICE   IN   THE   FALL.       NOTE   THE   HUSKY 

TAILS 

a  slow  thinker.  Finally  he  wakened 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  between  the 
traces  to  work,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  he  has  not  had  to  be  spoken  to,  or 
whipped,  while  of  all  the  dogs  we  have 
ever  driven,  none  has  worked  so  enthusi- 
astically. 

Then  more  dogs  came,  dogs  of  all 
breeds  and  sizes  and  degrees  of  train- 
ing and  intelligence.  There  were  dogs 
with  evidences  of  mastiff,  or  collie,  or 
Newfoundland,  dogs  whose  lineage 
would  baffle  an  expert,  and  dogs  with 
a  strong  husky  strain.  Some  of  them 
we  owned,  the  others  we  had  the  use 
and  care  of,  and  from  each  individual 
dog  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  dog- 
driving. 

The  first  thing  we  learned,  and  the 
first  thing  the  successful  handlers  of 
working  dogs  must  learn,  is  that  no  two 
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dogs  are  alike.  Each  animal  has  an  in- 
dividuality as  great  as  that  of  the  aver- 
age human  being.  In  some  instances 
it  is  more  pronounced,  and,  as  the  wolf 
strain  or  pure  breeding  increases,  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  dog  be- 
come greater  and  more  diverse. 

The  second  fact  learned  is  that  Job 
would  have  been  the  greatest  clog  driver 
of  all  time.  The  man  who  can't  con- 
trol himself  under  what  will  often  be 
trying  circumstances  won't  be  able  to  con- 
trol a  dog  team  and  get  the  best  work 
out  of  it.  The  only  job  anything  like 
dog  driving  is  managing  a  grand  opera 
company.  For  dogs  do  have  temperament, 
and  often  more  will  be  accomplished  by 
humoring  them  for  the  time  than  by- 
whipping. 

The  dogs  we  drove  came  from  six  dif- 
ferent teams,  had  been  handled  by  one 
man,  by  many  men,  or  not  driven  at  all. 
Some  were  young,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  Some  were  old,  with  the 
knowledge  and  tricks  of  more  trails  than 
we  knew.  And  each  brought  his  lesson. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  strong 
team  feeling  even  among  domestic  dogs, 


a  fierce  antagonism  for  dogs  in  other 
teams,  the  first  statement  in  this  para- 
graph will  be  better  understood,  and  it 
may  convey  an  inkling  of  our  troubles 
in  keeping  and  working  dogs  from  six 
teams  at  once. 

But  our  first  dog  brought  our  first 
big  lesson.  High  strung  and  a  thorough- 
bred, she  proved  too  nervous  and  ex- 
citable for  good  work.  We  had  heard 
that  a  thoroughbred  did  not  make  a  good 
sledge  dog,  and  three  months  about  ended 
her  usefulness.  Her  superior  intelli- 
gence had  permitted  her  to  develop  the 
wisdom  and  tricks  the  old  sledge  dog 
obtains  after  thousands  of  miles  of  travel. 
Further,  she  was  very  sensitive,  a  house 
pet,  accustomed  to  having  her  nose 
rubbed  and  to  sleeping  before  the  hearth. 
Lastly,  a  sense  of  humor  made  her  a 
mischief  maker,  and  she  slyly  kept  the 
team  in  an  uproar  and  rebellion. 

She  never  failed  to  resent  our  riding 
on  the  toboggan,  nor  making  two  trips 
in  a  day,  or  hauling  too  many  loads  of 
wood,  and  repeated  whippings  would  not 
cure  her  of  stopping  suddenly  on  the  trail 
and   piling   the   entire   team   in   a   tangle 
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of  dogs,  harness,  and  toboggan.  After 
that  we  were  careful  not  to  make  too 
great  a  pet  of  a  sledge  dog,  nor  do  we 
want  another  high-strung  thoroughbred. 

We  learned,  when  we  added  a  huge 
dog  to  the  team,  that  it  is  unwise  to  mix 
dogs  of  different  gaits,  temperaments, 
and,  sometimes,  ages.  A  heavy-limbed, 
phlegmatic  animal,  if  driven  with  rangy, 
quick  dogs,  will  be  worn  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  With  dogs  of  his  own  build 
and  temperament,  he  will  pull  a  heavier 
load  and  finish  in  good  condition.  A 
young,  newly  broken  dog,  if  placed  with 
older,  slower  animals,  will  pull  his  heart 
out  and  accomplish  nothing  in  doing  it. 
A  small,  quick-stepping  dog  will  wear 
down  a  dog  with  a  longer,  slower  stride. 

The  newly  broken  dog,  whether  do- 
mestic or  with  husky  blood,  is  the  fastest 
and  most  enthusiastic  worker.  As  a  dog 
grows  older  in  the  harness  he  becomes 
cross,  learns  many  tricks  and,  if  he  is  a 
domestic  animal,  needs  constant  urging 
and  watching.  We  drive  one  old  timer, 
a  dog  brought  up  from  the  south  where 
he  had  hauled  mail  to  the  railroadless 
towns  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. He  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
toboggan  and,  five  minutes  after  a  whip- 


ping, would  be  loafing  again.  It  was 
necessary  to  drive  him  next  to  the  sled 
where  he  could  be  easily  reached  with  the 
whip,  and  he  had  to  be  watched  con- 
stantly, for  he  knew  to  a  nicety  how  to 
keep  his  traces  taut  and  yet  never  pull  a 
pound. 

The  domestic  dog  loses  his  enthusiasm 
for  work  in  time.  He  may  not  evade 
being  harnessed,  but  he  does  not  make 
it  easy  for  his  driver.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  husky,  or  the  dog  with  a  strong  husky 
strain,  is  always  ready,  even  anxious, 
to  work.  He  will  thrust  his  head 
through  the  collar  and  is  impatient  to  be 
off. 

A  friend  has  a  husky  that  broke  a 
shoulder  in  a  team  fight.  As  the  dog  lay 
on  the  ground,  unable  to  rise,  for  he  had 
been  badly  bitten  and  was  weak  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  would  lift  his  head  for 
the  collar  and  cry  piteously  when  the 
other  dogs  were  being  harnessed.  When 
still  hobbling  on  three  legs,  at  the  end 
of  the  winter,  he  was  allowed  to  make 
short  trips.  Though  he  didn't  pull  a 
pound,  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

Another  huge  dog,  more  than  half 
wolf,  was  so  anxious  to  work  that  his 
owner's  children  would  hitch  him  up  in 
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the  fall,  and  he  would  tug  away  all  after- 
noon over  the  bare  ground  with  a  tobog- 
gan load  of  kids.  This  same  wolf  dog 
would  let  the  children  maul  him  for 
hours  at  a  time  and  never  was  cross. 

Must  Know  the  Dogs 

No  matter  how  well  trained  and  effi- 
cient a  team  may  be,  a  stranger  cannot 
take  it  in  hand  and  get  good  work  out 
of  it  at  once.  Any  good  horseman  can 
take  a  horse  and  drive  it  well  the  first 
time  he  has  seen  it.  With  dogs  the  per- 
sonal equation  enters  so  largely  into  the 
case  that  the  stranger  could  do  about  as 
well  with  an  unbroken  team.  The  horse 
recognizes  his  master  by  the  "feel"  of  the 
reins.  The  dog  recognizes  as  his  master 
only  the  man  who  works  him.  After  I 
had  once  broken  a  team,  Mrs.  Pinker- 
ton,  though  the  dogs  thought  more  of 
her  than  they  did  of  me,  could  not  drive 
it  successfully  until  after  a  week  of  en- 
deavor. 

I  found  this  true  in  handling  strange 
clogs.  But,  when  they  had  been  in  my 
hands  a  week,  they  worked  perfectly. 
Not  that  they  were  well  handled,  but 
that  they  realized  that  another  of  those 
changes,  common  in  a  sledge  dog's  life, 
had  come,  and  that  the  old  master  was 
to  be  forgotten. 

But  even  after  the  team  works  well 
for  the  new  driver,  unless  he  is  wise  in 
the  ways  of  dogs,  he  will  have  trouble 
until  he  becomes  acquainted  with  each 
particular  dog.  For  instance,  in  one  team 
we  drive  there  are  two  dogs  which  will 
not  work  well  for  the  first  half  mile. 
I  tried  whipping,  with  no  result  except 
to  demoralize  the  entire  team,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  used 
the  whip  constantly.  So  I  kept  the  whip 
out  of  sight,  let  them  take  their  own 
time  for  the  first  mile,  petted  and  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  there  was  no  fur- 
ther  trouble. 

A  dog  taken  out  of  his  team  and 
placed  in  another  team  will  not  work 
well.  He  wants  to  fight,  or  is  afraid 
of  a  fight,  and  is  suspicious  of  his  driver 
and  of  the  other  dogs.  A  dog  taken  out 
of  his  regular  position  generally  resents 
the  change  This  is  particularly  true 
of  leader>.     When  we  tried  to  move  our 


collie  back  into  the  team  she  still  insisted 
on  leading  and  kept  abreast  of  the  new 
leader,  with  a  conseauent  tangling  of 
traces. 

Some  dogs  like  to  lead.  Others  have 
no  desire  whatever  for  the  position  of 
honor.  One  of  our  dogs  always  works 
with  his  eyes  shut.  Once,  when  wre  tried 
him  in  the  lead,  he  would  not  start,  but 
sat  and  howled  and  cried.  When  he  did 
go,  his  eyes  were  shut,  and  he  ran  off 
the  trail  at  the  first  bend. 

The  best  dog  we  drive  is  a  splendid 
leader,  but  he  is  so  erratic  he  has  to  be 
kept  in  the  wheel  position.  Huge,  so 
full  of  vitality  that  the  hardest  day's 
work,  or  the  hardest  whipping,  will  not 
make  him  drag  his  tail,  so  restless  and 
high  strung  that  he  is  always  moving, 
even  whjen  chained,  he  makes  an  ideal 
dog  to  put  life  and  vim  into  a  team.  But 
he  is  wholly  unmanageable,  and  nothing, 
whippings,  pettings,  or  a  heavy  load,  will 
keep  him  subdued.  Whip  him,  and  he 
will  laugh  and  wag  his  tail  or  turn  on 
you.  He  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  whipped  constantly,  but  he  re- 
mained unsubdued.  Altogether,  he  is  the 
most  magnificent  animal  I  ever  saw,  part 
husky  and  the  rest  untraceable  New- 
foundland and  anything  else. 

This  dog  loves  to  lead,  but,  so  far 
from  the  whip,  he  does  exactly  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  take  the  team  at  a  gal- 
lop for  a  mile  and  then  stop  suddenly  to 
smell  of  a  wolf  track.  He  is  so  power- 
ful that  he  can  snap  a  string  of  six  dogs 
off  their  feet,  and  once,  when  he  saw 
a  partridge  on  a  river  bank,  he  took  the 
entire  team  and  toboggan  into  the  brush 
before  he  could  be  stopped.  Yet  he  is 
deaf  to  any  command  and  always  con- 
ducts affairs  exactly  as  he  sees  fit. 

He  never  pulls  a  pound  when  leading 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  straighten  out 
the  team.  He  knows  all  that  a  good 
sledge  dog  should  know,  but  he  is  forced 
to  the  irritating  and  heavy  position  next 
to  the  toboggan  because  of  his  extreme 
independence.  The  only  time  he  gets  the 
coveted  position  is  when  the  trail  is  ob- 
literated by  snow.  Then  he  follows  it 
uncannily. 

Another  leader  we  had  for  a  while 
would  take  his  position  so  seriously  that 
he  often  tired  himself  out  worrying.     If 
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he  lost  the  trail  he  worried  so  until  he 
found  it  that  he  slowed  up  the  team.  The 
impossible  leader  just  spoken  of,  should 
he  lose  the  trail  through  inattention, 
would  turn  at  right  angles.  Somehow, 
he  always  knew  on  which  side  the  path 
lay.  The  second  leader,  if  he  got  off, 
would  search  by  traveling  in  the  arcs  of 
large  circles,  thereby  avoiding  sharp  cor- 
ners and  loss  of  time.  If  he  failed  to  find 
the  trail  on  one  side,  he  would  make  a 
long  circle  to  the  other. 

Old  dog  drivers  can  tell  some  strange 
stories  of  leaders  following  or  finding 
trails  in  a  storm,  stories  which  would 
sound  incredible  to  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the  dog  that  works. 

Whatever  a  man's  ideas  on  the  treat- 
ment of  animals,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  drive  dogs  without  a  long,  heavy  whip. 
I  would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the 
oft-debated  question  of  the  necessity  of 
brutal  treatment  in  handling  the  half- 
wild  wolf  dogs  of  the  far  North.  I  only 
know  that  huskies  with  which  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  have  been  as  gentle 
and  tractable  as  any  domestic  dog.  But 
any  dog  team,  domestic  or  husky,  requires 
the  steadying  influence  of  the  whip,  and 
there  is  rarely   a  dog  that  does  not  re- 


quire a  whipping  at  some  time  in  his 
career.  Our  first  sledge  dog,  the  thor- 
oughbred collie,  required  a  whipping, 
sometimes  several,  on  every  trip.  With 
most  dogs,  one  good  whipping,  one  they 
will  remember  for  weeks,  is  sufficient. 
Cruelty  is  inexcusable,  but  a  firm  exer- 
cise of  authority  is  imperative. 

A  long  whip  with  a  heavily  loaded 
handle  is  best,  and  it  should  always  be 
in  the  hand.  The  first  time  I  was  caught 
napping  came  near  the  end  of  a  long 
journey.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  was  ahead 
with  three  dogs,  part  husky  and  high 
strung,  wThich  we  called  the  broncos.  I 
followed  with  a  heavy  load  and  six  dogs, 
most  of  them  domestic  animals.  Cross- 
ing an  eight-mile  stretch  of  lake  on  a 
cold  da)r,  my  team  worked  perfectly.  I 
looped  the  whip  under  the  toboggan 
lashings.  The  long,  monotonous  trail 
and  steady  pace  brought  inattention. 

And  then  it  happened.  The  lead  dog 
in  the  first  team  struck  a  fresh  moose 
track  and  wheeled.  My  team  kept  on. 
I  called  "whoa,"  and  stepped  off  the  to- 
boggan to  hold  my  dogs.  The  middle 
dog  of  the  first  team  saw  the  leader  of 
my  team,  and  the  next  second  nine  dogs 
were   tangled    in   as  fine   a  fight   as  one 
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could  hope  to  see.  I  didn't  dare  return 
for  the  heavy  whip,  and,  with  our  fists 
alone,  we  jumped  into  the  mess.  Strik- 
ing and  kicking,  we  finally  got  the  dogs 
apart,  though  I  would  have  given  much 
for  the  heavily  loaded  butt  of  my  whip. 
After  that  we  always  drove  with  our 
eyes  open  and  our  whips  handy. 

It  is  this  lack  of  a  means  of  restraint 
other  than  discipline  that  makes  dog  driv- 
ing attractive.  With  six  animals  strung 
out  in  a  line  ahead  of  the  toboggan,  they 
are  controlled  by  the  voice  and  training 
alone.  On  a  cold  morning  there  is  sure 
to  be  something  doing,  especially  if  the 
trail  leads  near  a  shore  where  rabbit 
tracks  are  thick.  The  man  driving  dogs 
must  drive  all  the  time. 

This  means  constant  watchfulness,  not 
nagging  or  continuous  whip  cracking. 
The  driver  must  see  that  each  dog  is 
doing  his  share,  that  traces  are  always 
straight,  harness  properly  adjusted. 
Nearly  all  domestic  dogs  learn  quickly 
to  keep  their  hind  feet  between  the  traces. 
Few  learn  to  keep  their  front  feet  where 
they  belong.  One  big  husky  never  starts 
until  all  four  feet  are  inside  the  tugs. 

\\  i T 1 1  most  do^s  encouragement  works 
wonders,  while  irritation  displayed  in  the 
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voice  brings  disorder  and  lack  of  steady 
effort.  We  have  four  brothers,  part 
husky,  that  were  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  whipped  on  any  and  all  occasions. 
I  never  saw  him  drive,  but  the  dogs 
showed  it  plainly.  After  a  Week,  during 
which  they  were  not  struck,  they  learned 
to  stand  still  when  I  walked  from  the 
toboggan  to  the  leader,  though  at  first 
they  would  shy  far  off  the  trail. 

I  began  to  speak  gently,  to  encourage 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  kind 
word  would  double  their  pace  and  bring 
every  wolf  tail  erect.  The  last  trip  of 
the  spring  one  of  these  dogs  shirked,  was 
inattentive.  I  believe  that  spring  gets 
into  a  dog's  blood  as  it  gets  into  ours. 
But  the  trail  and  the  load  were  heavy, 
and  his  strength  was  needed.  I  stopped 
the  team,  grasped  one  of  his  tugs,  and 
gave  him  a  whipping.  Had  I  tried  that 
at  first,  every  dog  wrould  have  bolted  in 
a  panic.  But  this  time  not  an  animal 
moved  out  of  his  tracks.  Each  knew 
there  was  a  shirker — the  dogs,  as  a  rule, 
know  it  before  you  do — and  they  knew 
that  the  shirker,  not  they,  would  be 
punished.  After  the  whipping  the  of- 
fender licked  my  hand  and  pulled  the 
rest  of  the  day. 
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As  dogs  resent  shirking  by  one  of  the 
team,  so  are  they  quick  to  feel  injustice, 
to  recognize  an  unjust  or  a  just  master. 
The  dog's  sense  of  justice  has  been  em- 
phasized so  much  in  fiction  that  some 
people  believe  it  is  fiction.  But  the  dog 
driver  knows  better,  and  the  man  who 
is  perfectly  just  with  his  dogs  gets  the 
most  work,  and  the  most  obedience,  from 
them.  This  means  impartiality  in  at- 
tention as  well  as  in  punishment.  I  never 
think  of  stroking  the  head  of  one  dog 
without  stroking  all.  To  fail  would 
mean  a  tangled  harness  and  a  dog  with 
something  to  brood  over. 

While  much  that  has  been  said  con- 
cerns the  domestic  dog,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  he  is  the  superior  work 
dog.  The  half-wolf,  Indian  dog,  husky, 
or  whatever  he  is  called,  is  superior  in 
every  way.  He  is  stronger  for  his 
weight,  has  much  more  endurance,  does 
not  require  so  much  food,  finishes  the 
day  in  far  better  condition,  is  more  eager 
to  work,  and,  a  most  important  factor, 
his  feet  do  not  suffer  from  soft  snow. 
The  domestic  dog,  especially  the  long- 
haired varieties,  has  much  more  difficulty 
with  snowballs  between  the  toes.  On  a 
soft  day  these  cause  lameness  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  efficiency.  In  time,  sore 
feet  result.  Even  the  short-haired  do- 
mestic animal  suffers,  while  the  husky, 
with  feet  much  similar,  goes  all  day  with 
clean  toes  and  pads. 

There  are  three  or  more  distinct  meth- 
ods of  hitching  dogs  to  sledges.  As  each 
is  adapted  best  to  the  country  in  wThich  it 
is  common,  a  comparison  hardly  furnishes 
grounds  for  argument.  In  our  country, 
where  there  are  narrow  portage  trails, 
uncut  brush  and  thick  timber,  rocky  hills 
and  hummocky  muskeg  to  be  traversed, 
the  tandem  method  is  imperative.  To 
drive  dogs  two  abreast,  as  in  Alaska, 
would  be  impossible,  while  the  fan- 
shaped  method  of  the  open  stretches  and 
sea  ice  of  Labrador  and  Greenland  is  out 
of  the  question  in  a  wooded  country. 
There  are  objections  to  this  method.  The 
strain  is  not  always  equal  on  both  sides 
of  the  collar,  and  the  rear  dogs  get  the 
worst  of  the  pulling.  There  is  difficulty 
in  turning  sharp  corners.  But,  where  the 
trails  are  narrow,  no  other  way  is  pos- 
sible. 


Likewise,  in  our  country  the  toboggan 
is  imperative  most  of  the  year.  There  are 
frequent  falls  of  snow,  generally  soft  and 
light,  and  trails  must  be  re-broken  con- 
tinually. Over  the  rough  going  of  mus- 
keg and  rocky  hills,  through  thick  timber 
where  windfalls  are  plentiful,  the  tobog- 
gan, if  of  the  right  sort,  is  the  best  ve- 
hicle. In  our  country  snowshoes  are 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  wide  and  make 
a  narrow  trail.  As  the  wind  sweeps  away 
snow  on  the  lakes,  the  trail  is  left  above 
the  surface,  and  a  sled  will  not  ride  on  it. 
Nor  will  a  sled  run  so  easily  through 
swamps,  over  windfalls  or  rocks  as  the 
sinuous  toboggan.  Nor  will  it  remain 
upright. 

The  best  toboggan  for  woods  work  is 
fourteen  inches  wide  in  front  and  twelve 
inches  at  the  rear.  The  hood  curves  up 
slowly  at  first,  so  that  the  front  will  rise 
easily  over  rock  or  log,  and  it  is  narrowed 
quickly  after  leaving  the  ground  so  that 
it  will  glance  from  a  tree  and  not  be 
smashed.  On  spring  ice,  or  any  hard- 
ened and  wide  snow  trail,  the  wide-run- 
nered  sled  is  best  as  friction  is  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  dog  harness  is  simple.  The  collar 
of  stuffed  leather,  about  two  inches  thick, 
or  even  less,  is  almost  circular.  It  is 
made  rigid  by  the  hames,  of  quarter-inch 
round  iron,  sewed  into  the  collar  in  the 
front.  Tugs  are  fastened  to  the  hames 
and  are  held  in  place  by  a  single  band  of 
leather,  with  tug  loop-,  around  the  body 
just  back  of  the  shoulders.  Rings  are  at- 
tached to  the  tugs  just  ahead  of  the  body 
band,  and  into  these  the  tugs  of  the  dog 
ahead  are  snapped.  Such  harnesses  sell 
for  three  dollars  in  our  country.  I  make 
my  own  for  seventy  cents,  buying  the 
leather  and  using  heavy  duck  instead  of 
leather  for  the  collars  and  stuffing  them 
with  excelsior. 

There  is  one  bit  of  picturesqueness 
which  should  go  with  every  dog  team. 
Each  harness  should  be  equipped  with 
sleigh  bells.  Not  only  do  the  bells  incite 
the  dogs  to  better  work,  but,  in  breaking 
trail  ahead  of  a  team  in  a  blizzard,  they 
are  necessary  that  the  driver  may  know 
if  his  team  is  following.  Before  I  learned 
this  I  had  plunged  on  against  a  storm, 
only  to  stop  and  find  my  team  tangled  up 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  me. 
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Something    About    the    Spread    of    Trapshooting    and    How    the 

Game  Is  Played 


FREIGHT  engine,  you'll 
admit,  is  quite  a  weighty 
article.  If  you  put  one 
at  the  end  of  a  set  of 
scales,  and  on  the  other 
end  piled  up  shot  to 
equal  its  weight,  you'd  need  anywhere 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  shot. 
In  sixty  tons  of  shot  there  are  only 
652,800,000  pellets.  So  much  as  pre- 
amble. 

In  the  registered  tournaments  alone 
of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Trapshooting,  there  were 
trapped  in  1013  some  4,S26,570  targets. 
At  each  target,  naturally,  there  was  fired 
a  trap  load  consisting  of  1  V\  oz.  of  shot. 
Translating  into  other  figures,  176  tons 
of  shot  were  fired  at  these  targets,  or 
leaden  pellets  enough  to  balance  the 
weight  of  three  huge  locomotives.  And 
this  is  not  all  the  story. 


For  every  shot  fired  in  a  registered 
tournament,  which  is  the  one  big  event 
of  a  trapshooting  club  during  the  year, 
at  least  a  dozen  are  fired  in  other  shoots, 
practise,  small  unregistered,  and  the  like. 
The  proportion  is  nearer  one  hundred  to 
one,  but  let  it  go  at  a  dozen  to  one,  for 
the  proportion  of  all  shots  to  those  fired 
in  the  big  tournaments. 

At  least  50,000,000  targets  were 
trapped  in  this  country  in  1913.  At 
said  50,000,000  birds  were  fired  3,900,- 
000  pounds  of  shot,  or  1950  tons  of  shot, 
or  the  weight  of  about  thirty  huge 
locomotives. 

As  a  slight  index  as  to  whether  these 
figures  are  too  large,  note  that  in  Los 
Angeles  alone  a  million  birds  were  sold 
by  the  jobbers  to  be  shot  at  in  the  city, 
and  its  tributary  points. 

We've  spent  our  wild  game  like  a 
fool  with  an  inherited,  unearned  fortune. 
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Your  grand-daddy,  and  mine,  would 
richly  deserve  clubbing  at  our  hands — 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  you  and  I 
sit  by  even  at  this  day  and  wrangle  over 
whether  or  not  the  pitiful  remnant  of 
wild  game  should  be  sold  in  the  open 
market  by  those  making  a  living  from 
the  property  of  the  people. 

To  take  care  of  the  shooting  fever 
that  seems  an  inheritance  of  American 
blood  there  has  grown  up  a  sport  that 
is  truly  amazing  in  its  proportions.  It 
is  just  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  it 
has  not  yet  found  itself. 

It  may  become  monotonous  as  played 
under  the  present  system.  In  some  shoots 
it  may  favor  endurance  instead  of  skill 
alone.  It  is  costly,  and  the  cost  could 
be  cut  down  by  cutting  down  the  loads 
and  thus  saving  in  ammunition  materials 
and  in  number  of  birds  broken.  These 
changes  will  come  with  time,  as  the 
faults  of  early  baseball  eliminated  them- 
selves. 

This  great  sport  of  trapshooting  has 
some  truly  amazing  sides  to  it.  It  is 
controlled  by  the  men  who  make  the 
shells  and  the  guns  and  the  powder  and 
the  shot.  Its  big  shoots  are  frankly  and 
joyously  money-making  affairs  for  the 
cood  shot.     He  calculates  what  his  ex- 


penses will  be,  and  he  is  disappointed  if 
his  winnings  in  cold  cash  do  not  pay 
them,  with  perhaps  a  bit  to  boot. 

The  cashier's  office  is  the  important 
part  of  every  big  tournament.  Compli- 
cated and  wondrous  systems  are  evolved 
by  the  experienced  ones  for  dividing  the 
money  at  these  shoots.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  paid  in  as  entrance,  and  still 
more  is  taken  out  as  the  reward  of 
straight  pointing — more  because  every 
big  shoot  has  "added"  money  to  pad  out 
the  pot  taken  from  the  entrance  fees. 

Only  the  man  actually  in  the  aoiploy 
of  a  company  making  trapshooting  acces- 
sories— guns,  powder,  shells,  shot,  and 
clay  birds — is  a  professional.  All  of  the 
shooters  compete  for  money.  Also  even 
the  professional  is  purged  of  his  "sin" 
by  leaving  the  employ  of  his  company 
and  remaining  out  of  all  professional 
employment  for  one  year.  Then  may 
he  again  gambol  with  the  amateurs — 
and  win  their  money  if  he  can. 

And,  despite  all  these  things,  the  sport 
is  utterly  free  from  crookedness,  as  free 
as  professional  baseball,  and  the  fact  is  a 
pleasant  commentary  on  the  class  of  the 
men  engaged  in  it. 

The  Interstate  Association  controls 
the   trapshootincr  of   the  countrv.      It   is 
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A  GRACEFUL  TRAP  POSE,  JUST  BEFORE 
"PULL" 

the  Interstate  that  gives  its  official  sanc- 
tion to  the  big  shoots;  that  adds  money 
to  the  prize  list  of  registered  tourna- 
ments; that  refuses  to  grace  by  the  light 
of  its  countenance  other  shoots  that  do 
not  comply  with  its  requirements  as  to 
management,  size,  etc. 

The  Interstate  is  primarily  composed 
of  five  cartridge  making  companies,  three 
companies  making  powder,  three  making 
arms,  two  making  clay  birds,  and  two 
making  shot.  Thus  the  trapshooting  of 
the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
those  making  a  profit  from  the  sport,  a 
fact  applicable  to  no  other  form  of  sport 
save  professional  baseball,  and  the  public 
does  not  take  part  in  this. 

The  great  strides  made  in  the  popu- 
larity of  clay  bird  shooting,  the  freedom 
of  the  sport  from  the  tinge  of  crooked- 
ness, go  to  prove  that  the  stewardship  of 
trapshooting  by  those  directly  interested 
in  making  appliances  for  it  has  not  been 
a  dishonest  nor  an  incapable  one.  The 
Interstate  Association  contributed  in 
round  numbers,  $25,000  in  real  money 
to  the  registered  shoots  of  1913.  This 
money  is  drawn  from  the  purses  of  its 
members,  in  pro  rata  contribution. 


A  peculiar  phase  of  the  great  sport  is 
the  professional.  I  believe  that  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  extra  tax  he  imposes  on 
the  sport  as  a  whole,  he  does  more  to 
keep  the  game  alive  and  traveling  for- 
ward than  any  other  one  thing.  This 
gentleman,  in  the  employ  of  the  various 
companies  making  supplies  for  the  sport, 
is  present  at  every  shoot,  however  small. 
His  footprints  are  to  be  found  several 
times  a  year  on  the  grounds  of  the  small- 
est club.  He  is  present  in  numbers  a~ 
the  big  shoots,  and  always  around  him 
things  are  most  interesting.  I  have  never 
seen  one  "boost"  openly  or  obnoxiously 
the  wares  of  his  employer.  He  has 
nothing  with  him  to  sell.  He  merely 
shoots,  lends  a  hand,  coaches,  retails  the 
latest  trapshooting  gossip,  leads  the  way 
in  high  scores,  and  generally  makes  trap 
shoots  things  of  pleasure  and  ginger 
and  go. 

The  good  he  does  his  people  is  more 
by   example   than   by  preaching.      He'll 


'HIS     SHOOTER      BROKE     B5     STRAIGH1 

IN     AN    OPEN    HANDICAP,    AXD    WON 

THE  TIE   WITH    24  OUT  OF   25 
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tell  you  gladly  of  the  good 
points  of  the  gun  he  is  repre- 
senting, he'll  cut  open  one 
of  his  shells  and  show  you 
the  good  points  thereof,  but 
never  will  he  inform  you 
sotto  voce  that  the  gun  he 
does  not  use  is  composed 
chiefly  of  pine  box  and  gas 
pipe,  or  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
shells  are  made  of  blotting 
paper  and  loaded  with  dumb- 
shell  shaped  shot.  The  boost 
is  large,  the  knock  is  absent, 
in  his  conduct. 

The  rules  of  trapshooting 
forbid  the  professional  taking 
any  money  or  prizes.  He  en- 
ters "for  birds  only,"  paying 
for  them  at  the  enhanced 
price  set  by  the  club  for  that 
shoot,  and  then  helping  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  shoot. 


•*> 

- 

t-vrnja^^r 

WHEN     HE    MOVES    THE    LEVER    FORWARD    HE    SETS 
THE  TRAP  ;   A    MOVE   BACK   SPRINGS   IT 


THE  TRAP,  THE  TRAPPER.  AND  THE  TRAPHOUSE. 
STEEL  PLATE  IN  FOREGROUND  ON  WHICH  BIRDS 
ARE  laid;  ARM  IS  SHOWN  UNSET.  WHEN  IT 
SWEEPS  ACROSS  PLATE,  BIRD  IS  SENT  SPINNING 
THROUGH  AIR 


He  buys  his  shells  from  the 
local  dealer.  He  is  in  truth 
sort  of  a  missionary,  not  by 
any  manner  of  means  a  solici- 
tor of  trade.  The  chief  boost 
for  his  employer's  wares  lies 
in  his  personality,  the  fact 
that  he's  there  and  making 
things  go. 

Naturally,  t  h  e  skill  of 
these  gentlemen  becomes  very 
great.  They  are  usually 
hired,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause of  their  skill  acquired 
while  in  amateur  circles. 
The  majority  of  the  great 
records  advertised  so  copi- 
ously on  the  back  covers  of 
shooting  papers  are  made  by 
these  professional  shooters. 

The  average  entry  of  ama- 
teurs in  registered  tourna- 
ments in  1913  wTas  45  men 
per  tournament.  The  aver- 
age entry  of  professionals  in 
the  same  shoots  was  7.  Thus 
the  average  entry  of  the  pro- 
fessional was  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

The  beginner  at  the  trap- 
shooting  game  may  rid  him- 
self at  the  start  of  the  notion 
that  trapshooting  is  intended 
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THE    SCOREBOARD      AND    THE    SCORER  J    THE    BELL 

AT    THE    END    IS    RUNG    EACH    TIME    THE     SQUAD 

SHOULD    MOVE    UP    A    PEG 


as  preparation  for  game  shooting,  or  that 
it  is  anything  else  but  a  game,  with  its 
own  rules  of  conduct,  its  own  style  of 
shooting,  and  in  fact  related  to  game 
shooting  in  the  field  only  in  that  guns 
and  shells  are  used   in   both. 

As  it  is  played,  a  squad  of 
five  men  line  up  at  pegs  ar- 
ranged equally  distant  from 
one  another,  and  from  the 
traphouse.  Facing  the  trap, 
the  first  peg  to  the  left  is  No. 
1,  the  next  is  2,  and  so  on 
to  No.  5  at  the  right  hand. 
The  row  of  pegs  is  16  yards 
distant  from  the  throwing 
arm  of  the  trap  within  the 
house. 

When  business  starts  to 
pick  up  with  that  squad,  No. 
1  man  raises  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  beds  it  comfort- 
ably, cuddles  his  cheek  down 
to  position,  thereby  constitu- 
ting the  cheek  on  comb  the 
sole  rear  sight  of  the  gun, 
points  the  gun  about  the;  edge 
of  the  traphouse,  and  calls 
"pull."  Instantly  the  bird, 
with  a  tiny,  crisp,  ringing 
sound,   shoots  from   the   arm 


of  the  trap,  with  a  speed  at 
the  start  of  150  feet  a  second. 
Anywhere  from  2/5  to  4/5 
of  a  second  after  it  flashes 
upward  from  the  edge  of  the 
house  the  nitro  cracks.  Usu- 
ally the  bird  flies  to  black 
bits.  Then  it  is  the  turn  of 
No.  2,  and  so  on. 

Legally  the  bird  must  not 
fly  more  than  45  degrees 
from  a  line  drawn  straight 
from  the  center  or  No.  3  peg 
through  the  trap.  The  bird's 
entire  angle  is  90  degrees — 
its  fair  field  of  flight  45  de- 
grees on  either  side  when  the 
shooter  stands  at  No.  3  peg. 
In  height  it  cannot  rise  more 
than  12  feet,  nor  less  than  6 
feet  at  a  point  30  feet  from 
the  traphouse. 

This  is  the  game  of  known 
traps,  unknown  angles, 
played  regularly  by  99  clubs 
out  of  100.  This,  known  as  singles, 
and  the  game  of  two  birds  at  once 
known  as  doubles,  form  the  program 
the  country  over,  with  "doubles"  com- 
paratively  rare. 


\    PAST    SQUAD    I.V    A    FAST    TOURNAMENT.       MAN 
FIRING   IS  USING  A  31-INCH   DOUBLE  BARREL 
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Of  course,  compared  with  duck  or 
field  shooting,  the  trap  game  is  very 
much  cut  and  dried.  When  one  is 
standing  at  either  of  the  two  end  pegs, 
a  bird  sent  out  toward  that  peg  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  angle  may  constitute 
a  mild  form  of  quarterer  and  call  for  a 
three-foot  lead  if  one  is  a  slow  swinger, 
but  at  that,  it  is  no  such  effort  as  that 
required  to  hit  a  fast  bird  at  right  an- 
gles, with  speed  and  distance  of  bird 
unknown  quantities. 

"Birds"  and  "Traps" 

The  clay  bird  itself  is  sort  of  an  in- 
verted saucer  in  its  flying  position,  four 
inches  across,  with  heavy  rim,  light  web, 
and  very  brittle  center.  The  center  for 
two  inches  or  so  across  its  top  is  daubed 
with  white  or  buff  paint  to  make  the 
bird  more  easily  seen.  If  you  drop  a 
package  of  ten  of  them,  nine  of  them 
will  break.  If  you  walk  across  the 
landing  place  of  the  traps  of  a  big  shoot- 
ing club  after  a  shoot,  you  can  pick  up 
some  birds  with  a  half  dozen  shot  holes 
in  them.  All  of  which  is  chargeable  to 
the  cussedness  of  inanimate  nature. 

The  traps  are  so  called  because  they 
are  not  traps  but  merely  ballistas  like  the 
crude  engines  of  the  early  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  enter  cities  forbidden  to 
them.  The  name  arose  because  in  the 
earlier  sport  of  live-bird  shooting  the 
birds  were  released  from  collapsing  boxes 
like  box  traps. 

The  speed  of  an  experienced  squad  is 
rather  dazzling  to  the  beginner.  A 
squad  of  professionals,  or  advanced 
amateurs,  with  a  pair  of  good  boys  on 
the  trap  and  the  lever,  will  shoot  down 
the  line  once,  a  shot  for  each  man,  in 
around  15  seconds.  There  is  barely  time 
comfortably  to  load  the  gun  for  the  next 
shot  when  one's  turn  again  comes.  That 
is,  the  other  four  men  will  fire  in  the 
time  taken  to  load  the  gun. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  take 
the  beginner  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
through  the  procedure  of  a  big  shoot. 
Even  though  he  has  played  a  bit  with 
his  local  club  in  practise  he  is  usually 
embarrassed  when  going  into  a  big  tour- 
nament in  a  strange  village.  The  begin- 
ner   can    easily    be   spotted    by    various 


things,  chiefly  by  the  forcedly  offhand 
manner,  by  the  fact  that  no  other  gentle- 
man shrieks,  "Hello  Bill,  you  ole  son  of 
a  gun,"  at  him,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
puts  his  stuff  down  and  goes  to  studying 
with  a  manner  of  intense  interest  some 
bulletin  or  other  posted  on  the  board. 

Our  first  move  is  to  pick  out  a  vacant 
place  on  the  tables  for  our  gun  and  case. 
Then  we  seek  the  cashier's  office.  Before 
we  go  up  we're  supposedly  familiar 
enough  with  the  program  for  the  shoot 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to  buck  and 
what  we're  going  to  cut  out  as  being  too 
much  mustard  for  our  skill. 

For  example,  there  is  often  listed  an 
optional  pool,  wherein,  by  sticking  in 
anywhere  from  $5  to  $25,  we  have  a 
chance  at  the  split  of  all  the  money  put 
in  that  pool  according  to  the  system  of 
division  used  for  that  shoot.  This  is 
not  for  the  beginner. 

We  ought  to  make  entry  for  the  whole 
day,  remembering  that  we  can  withdraw 
and  get  back  our  money  if  we  want  to 
quit,  while  if  we  enter  for  only  part  of 
the  time,  we  take  anything  that's  left 
over  in  the  squadding,  and  maybe  shoot 
in  a  squad  that's  not  full.  We're  ad- 
vised by  the  office  that  we're  in  squad  8, 
which  means  the  eighth  squad  of  five 
men  to  shoot.  Also  note,  before  going 
farther,  that  every  squad  starts  down  at 
Trap  One,  which  is  Event  One  for  the 
time  being. 

Then  we  get  out  our  doll  rags  and 
put  them  on,  cutting  open  several  boxes 
of  shells  ready  to  slip  into  the  shell  bag 
and  putting  them  handy.  If  there  are 
five  traps,  then  when  we  start  in  at  Trap 
One,  we  shoot  right  down  the  five  traps 
before  another  breathing  spell,  and  every- 
thing, from  gun  to  shells  must  be  in 
readiness  to  avoid  delay  in  going  from 
one  trap  to  another.  It  is  very  rattling 
to  have  to  go  back  and  get  more  shells 
and  cut  open  the  box,  and  stuff  them 
into  the  shell  bag  and  drop  six  or  seven, 
all  the  while  watched  and  silently  cursed 
by  the  other  four  men  of  that  squad. 

Then  we  stroll  down  to  Trap  One 
and  along  the  line  to  see  what  peculiari- 
ties the  traps  may  have  in  their  birds. 
Mayhap  one  is  throwing  a  bit  high,  and 
another  has  a  nasty  left  quarterer,  points 
well  to  know  ahead  of  time. 
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We  watch  the  squads,  and  when  No. 
7  starts  to  shoot  we  get  our  truck  and 
leisurely  seek  Trap  One.  Don't  ever, 
as  you  love  your  feelings  and  the  nerves 
of  others,  forget  to  go  up  when  your 
squad  is  to  shoot,  and  by  this  forgetful- 
ness  compel  an  irascible  squad  hustler  to 
go  up  and  down  the  grounds  bellowing 
"Mr.  Boob,"  or  whatever  your  name  is. 
That's  no  aid  to  good  scores,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  way  you  have  to  claw 
around  to  get  your  things  ready  to  shoot. 

Be  ready  to  step  out  as  soon  as  No.  7 
is  finished.  Note  your  name  on  the 
scoreboard,  and  if  it's  the  third  name, 
for  example,  you  go  to  the  third  peg. 
Keep  the  gun  open,  and  don't  load  it 
until  the  rest  of  the  squad  is  ready  and 
the  first  man  raises  his  gun. 

Now  hark  to  the  words  of  wisdom. 
A  squad  of  experienced  shooters  acquires 
a  swing,  a  certain  rhythmic  time  of  firing 
like  the  ticking  of  a  very  noisy  clock. 
Break  into  this  swing  and  it's  dollars  to 
doughnuts  the  first  man  to  fire  after  you 
misses  or  at  least  shakes  in  his  shoes  as 
he  pulls  on  his  bird. 

Bring  not  curses  on  your  head  by  the 
awkward  fumbling  of  the  neophyte  in 
handling  the  gun,  by  going  to  sleep  and 
forgetting  to  fire  the  instant  your  turn 
comes.  So  much  do  old  shots  dread  this 
sort  of  thing  that  they  organize  their 
squads  ahead  of  time,  herding  together 
for  self-defense.  Also,  when  you  get 
more  experienced,  don't  if  possible  get  in 
a  squad  with  a  poor  shot,  a  misser. 
There  are  few  more  disquieting  things 
than  to  fire  just  after  a  persistent  misser. 


It's  worth  a  bird  or  two  on  your  own 
score  to  shoot  behind  a  fine,  consistent 
shot. 

When  the  next  man  to  you  raises  his 
gun,  close  yours.  The  instant  he  pulls, 
raise  your  own  gun  and  go  to  it.  Make 
your  mannerisms  consistent.  If  you 
give  a  little  bob  just  before  you  say 
"pull,"  do  it  every  time,  not  some  of  the 
time.  You  can  make  the  puller  balk  if 
he  is  a  bright,  quick  puller,  by  altering 
your  own  peculiarities. 

For  the  love  of  Mike,  don't  talk  to 
others  in  the  squad.  Keep  quiet  if  you 
miss  a  bird.  Don't  offer  to  slam  the 
gun  to  the  ground,  or  shake  your  head 
or  your  fist,  or  stare  suspiciously  at  the 
fired  shell.  You'll  see  all  these  things 
done,  but  you're  not  asked  to  make  such 
a  gratuitous  ass  of  yourself;  your  play 
is  to  keep  from  doing  it.  So  shall  you 
preserve  the  time  and  the  peace  of  your 
squad  and  avoid  the  black  curse  of  the 
trapshooter. 

After  you've  shot  down  the  five  traps, 
you're  off  for  a  breathing  spell,  if  the 
shoot  is  a  large  one.  Chalk  down  after 
each  event — each  trap  you  fire  over — the 
number  of  birds  you  break.  Then  from 
the  bulletin  board  you  can  keep  track  of 
what  is  paid  for  the  various  scores  for 
each  event,  and  from  this  you  can  com- 
pute your — losings. 

Also  remember,  no  suspenders,  no 
"biled  shirt,"  no  tall  white  collar,  or  in 
fact  starched  collar  of  any  sort,  no 
starched  cuffs,  no  expectation  for  a  time 
at  least  of  anything  but  fresh  air,  a  pleas- 
ant company,  and  valuable  experience. 


In  succeeding  articles  Mr.  Crossman  will  discuss  methods  of 
scoring,  variations  in  tournaments,  etc. — all  the  things  that  make 
trap  shooting  interesting  or  could  be  done  to  make  it  more  so. 


JUDGE,  A  RETRIEVER 


By  PAUL  CATHERWOOD 

The    Shooting    Career    of    a    Novice,    an 
Alleged   Veteran,  Fritzie — and   a    Turkey 


KNEW  something  was  about  to  go 
wrong  the  moment  I  caught  sight 
of  Alec's  face  across  the  table.  I've 
known  Alec  Stacey  since  we  were 
boys  at  school  together  forty  years 
ago,  and  I've  shot  with  him  from 
the  season  after  his  marriage  to  Polly 
Campbell:  when  he  gets  that  look  in 
his  eyes  he's  going  to  do  something  reck- 
less— and  I'm  going  to  pay  for  it. 

I  had  vaguely  realized  he  was  talking 
to  that  funny  little  New  Jersey  Judge 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  anybody 
could  see  was  an  impossible  creature ;  but 
I  believe  in  doing  things  thoroughly  if 
they're  worth  doing  at  all,  and  Robert 
had  surpassed  himself  on  the  sprigtail 
ducks  and  fried  hominy  and  candied 
sweet  potatoes  that  evening,  so  I  hadn't 
been  paying  attention  to  anything  else. 
Alec's  expression  showed  me  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  Instinctively  I  braced 
myself — just  as  you  do  when  your  dog 
drops  unexpectedly  on  a  stiff  point — to 
see  if  I  could  head  off  whatever  was 
coming. 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Alec.  (I  only 
wished  that  foolish  little  Judge  knew 
the  meaning  of  his  tone  as  well  as  I  do.) 
"Well,  now,  look  here:  why  don't  you 
come  out  with  Catherwood  and  me  to- 
morrow as  long  as  your  friend  the  Doc- 
tor won't  arrive  till  Thursday?  We've 
got  some  good  dogs,  and  we  can  put  you 
next  to  things." 

I  almost  choked  over  a  red  mouthful 
of  delicious  duck,  for  this  was  worse 
than  anything  I  could  have  imagined. 
Alec  knows  I  never  go  out  with  anybody 
but  him,  and  I  won't  shoot  with  three 
guns  under  any  circumstances.  I 
stretched  out  and  kicked  his  shin  under 
the  table;  but  he  only  said  "Ouch!"  as 
if  a  green-head  fly  had  nipped  him,  and 


beamed  upon  the  Judge.  One  would 
have  thought  life  had  no  other  interest 
for  him. 

"Why,  real-ly,"  chirped  the  little  man, 
"you  are  most  kind,  Mr.  Stacey.  Noth- 
ing could  give  me  more  pleasure." 

"Right-o,"  said  Alec.  "It  looks  as  \i 
we'd  have  a  perfect  day." 

I  had  no  intention  of  letting  Alec  put 
this  over,  for  it  was  a  bit  too  thick.  But 
just  as  I  was  opening  my  mouth  to  tell 
him  that  I'd  forgotten  I  had  promised 
old  man  Thorne  to  let  him  see  the  pup 
work  next  day,  I  suddenly  knew  that 
Polly  Stacey  had  her  gaze  fixed  on  me. 
I  tried  not  to  meet  her  eyes,  but  it  wasn't 
any  use.  And  when  I  did,  just  as  I  had 
known,  she  had  those  exasperating  lips 
of  hers  set  tight,  and  she  gave  a  quick 
shake  of  her  head,  which  made  the  curl 
by  her  ear  dangle  to  and  fro.  Even  that 
wouldn't  have  stopped  me,  for  I  was  an- 
gry clear  through;  but  I  realized  that  if 
I  did  upset  Alec's  mean  plan  she  would 
manage  after  dinner  to  make  me  change 
back  again — and  that  would  be  a  worse 
mess. 

So  I  said  nothing.  But  I  didn't  en- 
joy the  rest  of  that  meal  much,  I  can 
tell  you.  And  my  indignation  with  Alec 
grew  with  every  mouthful.  It's  all  right, 
I  suppose,  to  collect  freaks  as  an  ento- 
mologist collects  bugs — every  man  has 
the  privilege  of  making  a  fool  of  himself 
in  any  special  way  he  chooses;  but  when 
you've  bagged  seventy-six  birds  out  of 
eighty  shots,  and  your  dogs  are  just  on 
the  top  of  their  stride,  and  the  season's 
young  yet,  so  that  there's  a  chance  to 
make  a  record  which  might  go  down  in 
local  quail  history  for  years — at  ?  :h  a 
moment,  I'll  leave  it  to  any  reasonable 
man  if  he  wouldn't  get  a  bit  peevish  at 
having  his  best  friend  and  daily  compan- 
ion 
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ion  drag  him,  without  any  warning,  into 
a  three-cornered  battue  with  the  first 
queer  Dick  that  blew  in. 

And  as  for  Polly — I  sometimes  won- 
der if  she  knows  why  it  is  that  she  can 
make  me  do  anything  she  wants  when 
she  really  sets  herself  to  it.  She  never 
learned  anything  from  me.  But  if  she 
doesn't,  hoiu  can  she?  And  if  she  does, 
how  can  she?  That  sounds  like  some  of 
Alec's  German  philosophers  who  tie  their 
minds  and  yours  into  neat,  tight,  double 
bowknots,  and  conceal  the  ends,  so  that 
there's  no  hope  of  unraveling  anything  in 
life. 

I  was  still  upset  when  wTe  rose  from 
table.  It  bothers  me  to  have  things  go 
wrong,  because  I  always  make  careful 
arrangements.  Alec  says  I  fuss  about 
little  troubles  because  I  never  had  any 
big  ones.  It's  true  that  I  can't  remem- 
ber any  real  sorrow  or  adversity  since  my 
father  died  forty  years  ago — with  one 
exception  that  nobody  else  knows  about, 
unless  Polly  Stacey  does.  And  some- 
times I'm  not  sure  that  was  a  misfortune. 

Old  Thorne  glanced  at  me  meaningly 
as  we  moved  back  to  the  other  end  of  the 
long  living-room,  near  the  blazing  fire 
of  pine  logs.  I  knew  what  he  meant:  he 
wanted  to  be^sure  of  his  evening  rubber 
of  auction  before  Alec  was  captured  by 
old  Mrs.  Vonderhorst  for  her  everlast- 
ing cribbage.  I  nodded  at  Marsden,  our 
fourth,  and  edged  toward  Alec,  hoping 
to  get  his  attention  before  he  started  in 
again  with  the  Judge. 

But  just  then  that  roly-poly  Miss  Su- 
die,  who  had  dropped  down  from  heaven 
knows  where  the  day  before,  tackled  him 
on  the  other  side. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "what  do  you  s'pose 
I've   been   doin'?" 

"I  can't  imagine,"  says  Alec,  his  eye 
lighting  up. 

"Buggy  ridin'  with  a  married  man!" 
and  she  gave  a  great  laugh. 

I  saw  Polly's  eyebrows  go  up.  But 
of  course  that  was  enough  for  Alec.  He 
forgot  the  Judge  and  our  game  and 
everything  else,  took  the  chair  beside 
Miss  Sudie  and  her  scarlet-and-green 
gown, — and  in  three  minutes  she  was 
telling  him  the  eventful  story  of  her  life 
and  emotion-. 

I    decided    it    was   a   case   of   a   three- 


handed  game  that  evening,  and  was 
about  to  escape  through  the  side  door, 
when  Polly's  voice  stopped  me. 

"Mr.  Catherwood,  I  want  you  to 
meet  Judge  Schusserman. 

"Mr.  Catherwood,  Judge,  is  our  star 
performer  at  the  quail;  he  kills  eighty- 
six  birds  in  sixty-eight  shots,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I'm  going  to  leave 
you  two  sportsmen  to  discuss  your  plans 
for  to-morrow." 

She  smiled  sweetly  upon  us  as  the  little 
man  put  his  heels  together  and  made  a 
low  bow.  And  the  queer  part  was  that 
while  I  knew  she  was,  for  some  inscru- 
table feminine  reason  of  her  own,  ma- 
king a  goat  of  me,  I  couldn't  act  as  I  felt 
when  I  saw  that  smile,  even  though  I 
understood  it. 

So  I  let  the  Judge  maunder  along 
about  his  indebtedness  and  our  great 
courtesy,  and  answered  yes  and  no, 
watching  Alec  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  and  summing  up  what  he  deserved. 

Miss  Sudie's  voice  came  shrill:  "I'm 
thinkin'  some  of  writin'  a  book." 

"What  about?"  demanded  Alec,  with 
profound  interest. 

"I  call  it  'The  Value  of  Expression, 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Mor'L'  You  see, 
I  took  that  course  of  Expression  at  the 
Baptist  Female  College  down  to  Con- 
garee,  and  the  professor  said  there  was 
nothing  in  literatoor  like  the  part  that  I 
did  for  a  thesis.  I  guess  she's  goin'  to 
use  it  for  class  work  when  I  get  it  done." 

The  Judge  stopped  just  then,  so  I 
had  to  say  something;  but  I  think  Alec 
was  begging  her  to  let  him  read  it  when 
Polly  stepped  up  behind  his  chair. 

"Well,"  said  she  cheerfully,  "I'm  go- 
ing over.  I  suppose  you'll  spend  the 
evening  at  your  endless  bridge.  Good 
night,  old  Sweet" — and  she  kissed  him 
on  the  bald  spot  on  top  of  his  head. 

I  don't  suppose  there's  a  woman  alive 
except  Polly  who  could  do  that  in  public 
and  carry  it  off.  She  must  have  been 
really  provoked  about  something,  for  of 
course  she  knew  Alec  just  hated  it.  As 
for  me,  I  was  glad  to  sec  him  uncom- 
fortable, but  somehow  it  didn't  make  me 
any  happier.  It  did  break  things  up, 
though ;  Alec  tried  to  hold  out  after 
Polly  left,  but  presently  he  excused  him- 
self,  and   we  had   our  three  rubbers  as 
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usual.  Just  the  same,  I  found  myself 
thinking  all  evening  of  that  Carteret 
Club  Jack  Dubois  has  for  years  been  aft- 
er me  to  join.  They  really  hunt  there, 
and  things  are  fixed  for  a  man  who's  in- 
terested enough  in  shooting  to  take  it 
seriously.  There  are  limits,  even  to 
friendship,  and  if  Alec  is  going  to  hunt 
freaks  instead  of  quail  I'll  just  have  to 
cut  loose. 

I  realized  afresh  exactly  what  kind  of 
day  it  was  going  to  be  when  we  got 
ready  to  start  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. The  wagon  was  planned  originally 
to  hold  two  of  us,  with  Jim  the  guide 
and  two  dogs;  and  naturally  when  the 
Judge  was  injected  it  simply  meant  dis- 
comfort for  a  ten-mile  drive.  The  sight 
of  him  on  top  of  this  made  me  desperate. 
Old  Thorne,  who's  a  mighty  keen, 
shrewd  old  rooster  for  all  his  selfishness 
and  egotism,  always  says  of  a  new  comer, 
"By  their  boots  ye  shall  know  them" — 
and  I've  found  that  true  a  hundred  times. 
The  Judge's  came  right  fresh  from  the 
"sporting  goods"  section  of  some  cut- 
rate  department  store.  They  were  new 
and  shiny,  with  ornamental  leather  on 
the  toes,  and  they  laced  all  the  way  up 
to  the  big  straps  and  bright  brass  buckles 
under  his  knees.  Above  them  bagged  a 
pair  of  light  gray,  rough,  woolly  trou- 
sers. He  even  had  on  a  stiff  white  col- 
lar. And  he  carried  a  twelve-gauge 
gun  with  thirty-two-inch  barrels,  full 
choked  right  and  left.  It  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear. 

I  determined  to  get  out  of  it  on  the 
plea  of  not  feeling  up  to  a  long  hunt,  and 
had  one  foot  out  of  the  side  of  the  wagon 
when  Polly  came  out  on  the  porch  of  the 
bungalow  she  and  Alec  used.  She  was 
as  fresh  as  a  Connecticut  May  sunrise, 
in  a  white  gown  with  some  lavender 
figure. 

"Good  luck!"  she  called,  waving  to  us. 
"Don't  spoil  that  record,  Mr.  Cather- 
wood." 

"Go  on,  Jim,"  said  I.  He  jumped  as 
if  I'd  pinched  him,  whipped  up  the 
mules,  and  we  rattled  away. 

"We'll  hunt  the  Triangle  to-day  in- 
stead of  going  away  across  the  swamp." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Jim.  Alec,  in 
the  back  seat  with  the  Judge,  didn't  even 
hear  me. 


"So  you  haven't  kept  up  your  shooting 
of  late  years,"  I  heard  him  say. 

"No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  shooting  with  a  rifle.  I 
got  so  I  could  hit  a  bluejay  nearly  every 
time.  Does  a  quail — er — fly  anything 
like  a  bluejay,  Mr.  Stacey?" 

"Well,"  replied  Alec  gravely,  "no,  I 
can't  say  that  it  does.  Of  course,  all 
shooting  has  the  same  general  principles, 
but  I  should  say  there  were  distinct  dif- 
ferences." 

"Then  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  get  you 
to  coach  me  a  bit." 

"Sure  thing.     Only  too  glad." 

"When  my  friend  the  Doctor  comes, 
you  will  see   a  real   sportsman." 

I  think  the  realization  that,  incred- 
ible as  it  seemed,  Alec  was  actually  en- 
joying himself  was  the  last  straw.  I've 
often  wondered  if  I  could  get  him  to  see 
what  a  curse  his  sense  of  humor,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  to  his  friends.  But  I  man- 
aged to  avoid  hearing  them  any  further 
by  fixing  my  mind  on  Thome's  geomet- 
rical formula  for  calculating  the  proper 
cast-off  to  a  gun-stock,  which  I'm  sure 
there's  a  flaw  in. 

We  started  in  along  the  edge  of  woods 
that  fronts  the  big  cornfield,  for  it  was 
a  crisp  morning  and  the  birds  hadn't 
come  out  to  feed  yet.  If  I  hadn't  care- 
fully noticed  that  the  Judge  didn't  load 
his  gun  I'd  have  insisted  on  going  off 
alone,  for  he  swung  the  clumsy  long 
thing  around  like  an  Irishman  with  a 
shillelah.  Jim,  who  was  on  the  muzzle 
side,  was  ducking  and  dodging  every 
other  minute. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day, 
Jim?"  asked  Alec  as  we  were  pushing 
through  some  thick  reeds  ahead  of  the 
Judge. 

"You  must  'scuse  me,  Mr.  Alec,"  re- 
plied fat  Jim  apologetically,  "but  it  makes 
me  just  plumb  narvous  to  look  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun." 

"That's  odd." 

"Yessir.  I  s'pose  it  is.  But,  you  see, 
my  pap,  he  had  bad  luck  that-a-way." 

"How  was  that?" 

"He  was  one  of  Henry  Berry  Low- 
rey's  boys ;  and  he  come  home  to  rest  one 
night  when  they  was  pretty  hot  after 
the  Lowreys  because  of  the  big  rewards 
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offered.  He  was  layin'  flat  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  fire,  for  it  was  a  cold 
night;  and  just  as  he  was  a-droppin'  off 
to  sleep  he  heerd  a  little  noise,  and  he 
twisted  his  head  roun'  sleepy  like,  and 
thar  was  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  stickin' 
through  the  cat-hole  of  the  door  not  ten 
feet  from  him.  Pap,  he  doubled  up  and 
rolled  over  behind  the  table;  but  the 
feller  outside  blazed  away  and  got  him 
before  he  got  thar.  And  ever  sense  then 
a  gun-muzzle  makes  me — who-a-a!  here 
we  are,  sir.  Ponty 's  got  'em  by  the 
brush-pile  yonder." 

Sure  enough,  the  old  pointer  was  on 
a  beautiful  stand  a  hundred  yards  ahead, 
flat  on  his  stomach,  as  his  habit  is  when 
he's  run  too  close  to  a  covey.  The  Judge 
came  puffing  up,  very  red,  and  with  a 
long  scratch  across  his  cheek  where  a 
bull-brier  had  raked  him.  He'd  found  a 
nest  of  cockle-burs,  too,  and  those  wool- 
ly trousers  were  fairly  bunched  with 
them. 

"Are  you  a  good  runner,  Judge?" 
asked  Alec. 

Jim  and  I  stared  at  him.  But  the 
Judge's  eyes  were  round  and  solemn. 

"I  used  to  be  fair  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"The  dog's  got  a  covey  over  there. 
You  may  only  wound  one  of  your  birds, 
as  you're  a  bit  out  of  practise;  and  in 
that  case  you'll  have  to  be  sure  the  dog 
doesn't  get  to  it  before  you  do,  or  he'll 
bolt  it." 

I  almost  broke  in  at  this,  but  I  saw 
Alec  was  in  his  crazy  vein,  so  I  beckoned 
to  Jim,  whose  face  expressed  positive  stu- 
pefaction. 

"I  see,"  said  the  Judge. 

"You've  heard  of  'breaking  shot'  and 
'running  in,'  of  course." 

"It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  my 
friend  the  Doctor  use  those  terms." 

"Well,  even  the  best-trained  dog  can't 
stand  the  sight  of  a  low-flying,  crippled 
bird,  and  he'll  dash  right  after  him.  I'll 
call  out,  if  necessary.  So  if  you  hear  me 
call  'Run,'  you  want  to  make  for  the 
bird  I  point  out  as  hard  as  you  can.  It 
probably  won't  be  a  dash  of  over  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so." 

"I  see,"  repeated  the  Judge,  setting 
his  lips  very  tightly  and  drawing  a  deep 
breath. 

We  moved  up  toward  Ponty,  Jim  and 


J  a  little  behind.  Jim  kept  looking  from 
Alec  to  me  as  if  he  were  in  a  puzzling 
dream,  but  I  was  too  provoked  with  the 
whole  business  to  explain,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  Alec  his 
head. 

"Now,"  whispered  Alec,  "get  ready." 

The  Judge's  face  was  pale.  He  held 
his  gun  as  if  it  were  a  club. 

"Is  your  gun  loaded  ?" 

"Bless  my  soul,  no,  it  is  not." 

I  could  see  his  fingers  tremble  as  he 
slipped  in  the  shells. 

"Safety  off?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

With  Alec's  help  this,  too,  was  at- 
tended to. 

"Right-o.  Now  the  birds  are  proba- 
bly in  that  patch  of  wire-grass  ahead  of 
the  dog.  Walk  up  right  past  his  nose. 
But  be  ready:  they'll  probably  flush  as 
you  pass  him." 

Of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  shoot. 
My  whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  oc- 
cupying some  spot  which  the  Judge's 
shot  would  not  occupy. 

He  walked  gingerly  in  and  passed 
Ponto.     Nothing  happened. 

"Swing  to  your  right  a  bit,"  called 
Alec. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  covey  of 
twenty  birds  got  up  all  around  the  Judge 
with  a  roar  like  a  blast  going  off.  He 
leaped  three  feet  to  one  side  and  came 
down  stiff-legged  and  trembling,  just  the 
way  a  nervous  horse  does  when  a  motor 
starts  up  beside  him. 

"Shoot!"  cried  Alec. 

The  Judge  got  his  gun  up  in  the  di- 
rection of  one  bunch  and  fired. 

"You've  got  him:  run!"  called  Alec. 
"Don't  you  see  his  leg  down?  Run, 
before  the  dog  reaches  him."  He  point- 
ed to  one  low-flying  cock  who  was  ma- 
king for  the  thick  "bay." 

I  don't  suppose  you'll  believe  it:  I 
wouldn't  if  I  hadn't  been  there.  The 
Judge  threw  his  gun  on  the  ground  and 
set  out  on  a  dead  run  after  that  perfectly 
sound  quail.  I  was  really  surprised  to 
see  how  he  covered  the  ground. 

And  then,  as  I  should  have  foreseen, 
the  mischief  was  done.  Old  Ponty 
wouldn't  break  shot  if  a  trolley-car  ran 
into  him ;  but  the  pup,  excited  by  the  big 
covey,    couldn't   stand    the   sight   of   the 
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Judge  dashing  ahead :  he  gave  a  yelp,  and 
scooted  after  him,  licketty-split. 

"Dash!     Here,  you  rascal!"  I  called. 

"Run  I"  shrieked  Alec.  "He's  coming." 

The  Judge  gave  one  look  behind,  and 
lit  out  faster  than  ever. 

He  yelled  and  said  something  as  he 
found  a  drooping  cat-brier  at  the  edge  of 
the  bay.  But  before  I  could  quite  real- 
ize it  he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  thick, 
and  we  could  hear  only  a  crashing  of 
branches  and  a  splash  each  time  he  hit 
one  of  the  big  puddles. 

I  stopped  whistling  for  the  pup  and 
began  looking  around  for  a  good  stick. 

Big  Jim's  eyes  had  been  fairly  pop- 
ping out  of  his  head  through  all  this 
performance.  But  when  the  Judge  was 
actually  out  of  sight  he  began  to  rumble. 
Presently  he  was  purple  in  the  face.  And 
then  he  lay  down  flat  on  his  back  and 
rolled,  exploding  like  a  soda-water  bottle. 

"Houn'  dog  after  a  rabbit,"  he  gasped. 
"He  give  tongue,  too,  fust  rate."  And 
he  simply  wallowed  from  side  to  side, 
shaking  and  sputtering  and  choking. 

Alec,  as  serious  as  if  this  foolishness 
wasn't  all  his  fault,  stepped  over  and 
beat  him  on  the  back  till  at  last  Jim 
stopped,  looking  up  at  him  in  a  sort  of 
stupefied  admiration.  Then  Alec  sat 
down  and  calmly  lit  a  pipe. 

I  was  too  angry  to  say  a  word,  but 
after  a  while  I  began  to  whistle  for  Dash 
again. 

We  waited  a  long  time.  Then  we 
heard  the  Judge  in  the  bushes.  Pres- 
ently he  appeared,  mopping  his  face.  He 
was  soaked  and  plastered  with  mud  to 
the  knees,  his  face  and  hands  were 
scratched  and  scarlet,  and  he  looked  gen- 
erally pulled  to  pieces. 

As  he  came  up  that  miserable  pup  ap- 
peared, too.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he'd  done  and  what  was  coming. 
I  got  hold  of  his  collar,  and  proceeded  to 
give  him  a  lesson  he'd  remember — but  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  at  least  half 
of  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Alec. 

The  latter  paid  no  attention. 

"Didn't  get  him,  did  you?"  he  asked, 
as  the  Judge  approached. 

"No,"  replied  the  little  man,  still 
blowing  for  breath.  "I — lost — sight  of 
him;  and  there  were  so  many  bushes 
and  vines." 


"Too  bad:  you  made  a  good  start, 
but  the  pup  beat  you  to  him.  Didn't 
you  see  how  guilty  he  looked  as  he  came 
back?" 

I  saw  Jim  dodge  behind  a  big  long 
leaf,  from  which  queer  sounds  began  to 
come.  But  the  Judge  paid  no  heed:  he 
was  watching  me  punish  Dash,  and  there 
was  positive  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

"A  bit  warmed  up,  aren't  you?"  asked 
Alec. 

"Yes;  yes,  indeed,  quite  a  bit.  You 
see,  it  was  so  cold  last  night  that  I  kept 
on  my  second-weights  this  morning." 

"I  see.     Well,  better  luck  next  time." 

He  looked  over  at  me,  and  even  he  saw 
he'd  gone  as  far  as  was  safe. 

"I  say,  Paul,"  said  he,  "suppose  you 
take  the  pup  and  hunt  off  across  the 
branch.  Old  Ponty's  staunch  and  the 
Judge  and  I  won't  have  any  trouble 
with  him." 

I  hated  at  that  moment  to  do  anything 
he  suggested,  but  it  really  was  the  only 
way  out  of  the  mess,  so  I  started  out. 

I  heard  several  single  shots  in  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour,  extra  loud  they 
seemed,  and  once  I  was  sure  there  were 
two  shots  almost  together.  Then  the 
pup  found  a  covey  in  the  open ;  but  when 
I  walked  up  I  was  still  so  upset  that  I 
knew  I  couldn't  do  myself  justice;  so, 
not  wanting  to  spoil  my  record,  I  merely 
flushed  the  birds,  making  him  charge,  to 
emphasize  his  lesson.  Then  I  walked 
back  to  the  wagon,  where  we'd  agreed  to 
meet  for  lunch. 

To  my  surprise  I  saw  them  coming 
through  the  clearing,  Jim  carrying  the 
Judge's  gun.  The  little  man's  face  was 
pale,  and  his  lips  were  set  as  if  he  were 
in  pain,  but  he  was  positively  strutting. 

"You'll  have  a  rival  presently,  Paul," 
called  Alec.  "Five  birds  in  six  shots — 
and  the  sixth  had  a  leg  down :  how's  that 
for  a  man  out  of  practise?" 

The  Judge  rubbed  his  shoulder  fur- 
tively. "Oh,  but,  Mr.  Stacey,"  he  pro- 
tested, "it  was  mostly  luck,   I'm  sure." 

"Well,  just  keep  a  tight  grip  of  that 
luck." 

"Why  did  you  stop?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  Judge  said  he  didn't  want  to 
kill  them  all  the  first  day;  and  I  didn't 
feel  like  shooting." 

The  Judge  rubbed  his  shoulder  again. 
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I  managed,  while  they  opened  the  lunch, 
to  get  hold  of  Alec's  gun:  just  as  I  ex- 
pected, the  right  barrel  was  foul.  Jim 
told  me  afterwards  he  had  fired  simulta- 
neously with  the  Judge,  at  every  bird: 
when  the  last  one  got  up  in  the  thick 
the  Judge  pulled  both  triggers  by  mis- 
take before  the  gun  touched  his  shoulder, 
and  it  knocked  him  right  over  backward 
into  a  holly  bush. 

We  went  back  after  lunch.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  write  Jack  Dubois 
that  I'd  run  up  to  the  Carteret  for  a 
week,  and  if  he  could  show  the  birds  he 
talked  about  I'd  buy  that  share. 

But,  to  my  amazement,  Polly,  who'd 
never  shown  the  least  interest  in  guns 
in  my  recollection,  asked  me  to  teach  her 
to  shoot  clay  pigeons  that  afternoon. 
And  when  I  remembered  my  decision 
again  it  was  after  mail  time.  So  I  let 
it  go. 

The  Judge  borrowed  some  liniment 
that  night,  and  announced  next  morning 
that  he  was  not  going  out,  but  would 
meet  his  friend  the  Doctor.  So  my  day 
was  not  spoiled  again;  moreover,  the 
pup,  whom  I  had  taken  out  instead  of 
resting  him,  surpassed  himself,  and  I  came 
home  right  after  lunch  with  fourteen 
birds  to  fourteen  shells,  then  giving  Polly 
another  lesson  at  the  traps.  After  think- 
ing the  matter  over  carefully,  it  didn't 
seem  worth  while  to  break  the  season  in 
the  middle,  so  I  decided  not  to  write 
Jack  Dubois  at  all. 

The  Doctor  appeared  at  dinner.  He 
was  very  tall  and  heavy,  with  black 
beard  and  hair  and  queer-looking  eyes. 
He  ate  a  great  deal,  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  fit  his  gross,  high-colored 
cheeks,  and  talked  in  a  loud,  positive 
voice — while  the  Judge  looked  up  at  him 
as  if  he  were  a  positive  god.  Indeed, 
the  former  never  made  a  remark  without 
glancing  at  the  Doctor  as  if  asking  per- 
mission. One  sight  of  the  man  was 
enough,  and  I  paid  as  little  attention  as 
I  could.  But  his  booming  voice  domi- 
nated the  whole  table. 

"I  suppose  these  birds  make  pretty 
long  flights  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  he 
remarked  to  Alec. 

"Yes,  they  do — don't  you  think  so, 
Judge?" 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed — very  long  indeed." 


"Did  you  ever  try  flying  a  kite  over 
them?"  continued  the  Doctor. 

"No.     What  for?" 

"Why,  to  make  them  drop  quickly: 
they  think  it's  a  hawk,  and  they  come 
right  down." 

"The  kite  would  come  down  first  this 
kind   of  weather,"   put  in   old   Thorne. 

"Then  you  can  give  a  hawk  call  in- 
stead,"  replied  the  Doctor  aggressively. 

"It  sounds  like  a  great  idea,"  said 
Alec. 

"But  is  it  possible  you  never  heard 
of  it?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  have:  but  I've  only 
been  shooting  quail  twenty  years.  How 
about  it,  Thorne?" 

"I've  only  been  shooting  them  fifty 
years  myself,"  remarked  the  old  man. 

"Well,"  boomed  out  the  Doctor,  "I 
shall  certainly  demonstrate  that  one 
doesn't  have  to  shoot  half  a  century  to 
find  out  the  expert  wrinkles." 

"Doesn't  it  seem  like  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of   the   birds?"   asked   Polly. 

"But  where  are  you  going  to  draw 
the  line,  Madam?  Now,  I  draw  it  at 
guides:  I  won't  have  a  guide.  If  I  can't 
do  it  myself,  I  don't  want  to  do  it  at  all." 

"Do  you  use  a  dog?"  inquired  Alec 
mildly. 

"Unfortunately,  no  man  has  the  nec- 
essary olfactory  powers  to  dispense  with 
a  dog — though  I  must  say  I  like  to  go 
out  sometimes  without  one  and  simply 
trust  to  my  own  senses  to  stir  up  birds." 

"From  what  these  men  say  I  thought 
the  dogs  were  the  chief  part  of  the 
sport." 

"Maybe  they  are.  But  they  ought  not 
to  be.  Still,  I  must  say  that  a  good 
bird  dog  gives  a  very  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  instinct  and  training.  I  had  a 
pointer  once — the  finest  dog  I  ever  saw 
— who  would  carry  the  birds  right  out 
to  the  kitchen  when  I  got  home,  and 
never  think  of  ruffling  a  feather." 

"Peyton  Randolph  had  one,"  observed 
Alec,  "that  carried  a  rabbit  in  to  the 
cook.  But  then  he  sneaked  in  after- 
wards, stole  it  again,  took  it  out,  and 
buried  it." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  suspicious- 
ly.    "I  never  shoot  rabbits,"  said  he. 

"Did  you  bring  your  pointer  with 
you?"  Alec  asked. 
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"No,  he's  dead,  unfortunately.  But  I 
bought  one  since  I  got  here." 

"You're  pretty  quick  on  the  trigger: 
where'd  you  find  him?" 

"I  picked  him  up  from  a  farmer  at 
the  bend  in  the  road.  He's  not  thor- 
oughly broken,  of  course,  but  I'll  soon 
remedy  that.  He's  a  liver-and-white 
dropper.  I  saw  the  moment  I  laid  eyes 
on  him  that  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
bird  dog." 

"Answers   to   the   name   of   Fritzie?" 

"I  believe  the  man  did  call  him  some- 
thing like  that.  But  I  shall  change  his 
name  along  with  some  other  things." 

There  was  a  smile  around  the  table. 
We  all  knew  Fritzie. 

The  first  remark  Alec  made  that 
evening  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Judge. 

"How  did  you  make  out  to-day?" 

The  little  man  looked  up  at  his  black- 
bearded  companion   instead  of  replying. 

"Very  well,  very  well  indeed  for  a 
beginning,"  replied  the  latter  in  his  loud 
voice. 

"How  many  coveys  did  you  find?" 

"Oh,  four  or  five,  I  think.  They 
were  a  bit  wild,  and  we  didn't  get  a 
shot  at  two  of  them.  But  I  killed  two 
birds  and  there  was  a  third  which  I'm 
sure  was  so  hard  hit  that  he  might  be 
counted,  though  we  didn't  find  him." 

"How  did  Fritzie  work?  Did  he  re- 
trieve well?" 

"That's  his  weakest  point.  I  can 
teach  him  everything  else,  but  I  don't 
fancy  I'll  start  in  to  make  a  retriever 
of  him :  it  spoils  a  good  dog  sometimes  to 
let  him  retrieve  too  much.  And  I  don't 
really  need  a  retriever  anyhow." 

"Going   to   find   them   yourself,   eh?" 

For  some  reason  the  Judge  became 
quite  red  at  this  and  I  saw  him  give  one 
of  his  appealing  glances  at  the  Doctor. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  other 
positively.  "It  merely  means  a  little 
more  care  and  attention." 

"See,  here,  Paul,"  said  Alec  that  night, 
"there's  no  use  talking:  we've  simply  got 
to  see  that  pair,  plus  Fritzie,  at  work." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  I  replied. 

"But,  man,  you'll  never  have  such  an- 
other chance  in  a  lifetime." 

I  was  so  firm,  however,  that  he  appar- 
ently gave  up  his  ridiculous  scheme.     But 


the  next  morning  he  took  advantage  of 
its  being  his  turn  to  fix  the  hunt,  and 
to  my  surprise  decided  to  go  over  by  the 
Long  Swamp  after  that  huge  covey  that 
never  gives  you  more  than  one  shot. 

We  hunted  a  couple  of  hours  without 
finding  them.  I  thought  Alec  was  act- 
ing queerly,  but  I  didn't  understand  till 
along  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  "bay"  for  the  tenth  time, 
and  presently  came  out  beckoning  and 
holding  a  finger  to  his  lips. 

"They're  right  across  there,"  he  whis- 
pered, "Come  along  quietly:  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  a  chance  of  a  flying  double 
at  turkey." 

I  knew  at  once  he  had  planned  the 
whole  thing,  but  I  despaired  of  getting 
any  hunting  out  of  him  otherwise;  so 
we  left  the  dogs  with  Jim  and  made  our 
way  cautiously  through  the  muddy  bot- 
tom and  up  the  steep  hill,  till  from  a 
big  drainage  ditch  we  could  see  over  the 
old  field  on  the  other  side. 

Fritzie  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
worst  brier-patch  in  the  county,  and  the 
Doctor  and  the  Judge  were  hurrying  up 
to  him. 

"Tie  the  rope  around  his  neck,"  com- 
manded the  Doctor  fiercely.  "If  he 
eats  this  one  I'll  shoot  him." 

"I'm  afraid "  began  the  Judge. 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"I've  lost  the  rope." 

"Great  heavens!  Use  your  handker- 
chief then." 

"It  got  lost  in  that  last  thicket,"  said 
the  Judge  apologetically. 

"Then  take  out  a  shoe-lace  and  tie 
him  with  that.  He's  got  to  be  tied,  I 
tell  you." 

Slowly  the  Judge  unlaced  one  of  his 
formidable  boots  and  fastened  the  end 
around  the  neck  of  Fritzie,  who  rolled 
one  eye  back  in  alarm,  but  was  too  much 
interested  to  protest. 

"Now,  hold  him  tight.  Get  astride  of 
him,  and  don't  let  him  get  away  this 
time." 

The  Judge  wound  the  leather  thong 
several  times  around  his  wrist,  and,  be- 
striding Fritzie,  set  himself.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  his  responsibilities. 

The  Doctor  kicked  the  edge  of  the 
briers.     "Shoo!"  he  cried. 

Up  got  the  covey,  nicely  bunched.    He 
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fired  before  they  were  well  started,  and 
two  birds  dropped  not  ten  yards  off.' 

"Those  won't  need  cleaning,"  whis- 
pered Alec. 

After  shifting  from  one  bird  to  an- 
other till  they  were  almost  out  of  range, 
the  Doctor  fired  again  and  missed. 

"Two  anyhow,"  he  called.  "Here, 
what  are  you  doing?" 

At  the  first  report  Fritzie  had  leaped 
forward  violently.  The  Judge's  weight 
stopped  him.  Wriggling  to  one  side,  he 
drew  the  cord  against  the  Judge's  leg, 
struggling  to  get  free.  Still  the  little 
man  held  on  desperately.  Gradually  he 
was  dragged  into  the  wild  blackberries 
which  grew  so  thick  that  one  could  hard- 
ly force  a  way  through  them.  Fritzie 
was  twisting  about,  trying  to  bite  the 
thong  which  restrained  him. 

"Ouch!"  yelled  the  Judge,  as  the 
thorns  reached  the  inner  man.  "Ouch! 
Help!" 

At  the  second  shot  Fritzie's  convulsive 
leap  fairly  upset  the  Judge.  His  cries 
as  he  went  down  among  the  blackberry 
spikes  were  re-echoed  by  Fritzie's  frantic 
yelps. 

"Hold  him!"  called  the  Doctor. 
"Hold  him.     Don't  let  him  go." 

"I  can't  let  him  go,"  almost  sobbed 
the  Judge.     "Help!     He's  killing  me." 

The  Doctor  ran  up.  Beating  down 
some  of  the  briers,  he  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  thong,  unwrapped  it  from  the 
Judge's  wrist  and  dragged  the  unwilling 
Fritzie  out  bodily.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  beat  him  over  the  side  with  the  gun- 
barrel. 

We  heard  a  crack.  With  an  oath  the 
Doctor  examined  the  stock.  "Broken!" 
he  exclaimed.  "You  miserable  hound!" 
And  he  gave  the  howling  Fritzie  a  final 
blow  which  fairly  snapped  the  gun  into 
two  pieces. 

The  Judge,  with  many  exclamations, 
had  made  his  way  out  of  his  thorny 
nest,  and  was  alternately  nursing  his 
wrist  and  assuming  strange  postures  in 
an  endeavor  to  pick  thorns  out  of  inac- 
cessible portions  of  his  garments.  At 
every  movement  his  attention  seemed  to 
be  diverted  to  some  fresh  attack  from 
within.  Presently  he  sat  cautiously 
down  and  began  gingerly  to  remove  his 
boots. 


"Here,  what  are  you  about?"  demand- 
ed the  Doctor. 

"I  must  get  rid  of  these  thorns,"  de- 
clared the  Judge.  "They're  everywhere. 
They're  worse  than  a  swarm  of  bees," 

"What's  the  use  of  that  now,  you 
idiot,  before  you  go  in  after  the  birds? 
You'll  just  get  full  again." 

The  Judge's  jaw  dropped. 

"Before  —  I  —  go  —  in  —  after  — 
the  —  birds?"  he  faltered. 

"Certainly.  We're  not  going  to  leave 
the  only  two  quail  we've  killed  in  there, 
less  than  fifty  feet  away,  are  we?" 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  the  Judge  fee- 
bly, "that  you  expect  me  to  go  into  those 
terrible  briers  again?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Somebody's  got  to 
go:  you've  shown  twice  to-day  that  you 
can't  hold  this  infernal  dog,  and  I've  got 
to  do  that.     So  hurry  up." 

"I  wouldn't  go  back  there,"  said  the 
Judge  solemnly,  "for  all  the  quail  be- 
tween here  and  New  Jersey." 

"Look  at  me,"  said  the  Doctor. 

The  Judge  bent  down  his  head. 

"Look  at  me!"  commanded  the  other. 

"I  don't  want  to." 

"Look  at  me!" 

Slowly  the  Judge  turned  toward  the 
threatening  blackness  of  his  companion's 
eyebrows. 

"Go  in  and  fetch  those  birds." 

The  Judge  sat  still. 

"Go  in  and  get  them,  sir." 

Still  the  disconsolate  figure  was  mo- 
tionless. 

"Fetch!"  roared  the  Doctor. 

Lingeringly  the  Judge  got  to  his  feet. 
He  cast  a  look  of  piteous  appeal  on  the 
unrelenting  countenance.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced gingerly  through  the  breach  the 
Doctor  had  made. 

He  squealed  aloud  as  he  struck  the 
solid  wall  of  barbs. 

"Straight  ahead!"  directed  the  Doctor. 

With  exclamations  and  yelps,  the 
Judge  pushed   on. 

"Left,"  called  the  Doctor. 

The  Judge  veered. 

"A  little  left,  and  five  steps  on." 

Alec  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
the  ditch.  I  thought  surely  they'd  hear 
him,  but  their  minds  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied. 

At  last,  under  the  Doctor's  inexorable 
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driving,  the  birds  were  found,  and  the 
Judge  made  his  painful  way  out. 

"Good,"  said  the  Doctor.  "You're 
learning.  I'll  make  a  sportsman  of  you 
yet.'' 

The  Judge  made  no  reply.  When  we 
stole  away  he  was  half  undressed  and 
was  picking  away  at  his  trousers  with  in- 
tense concentration. 

Naturally,  I  was  disgusted  with  the 
pair  by  this  time,  and  it  was  a  real  re- 
lief when  the  Judge  told  me  that  evening 
they  were  leaving  early  next  day. 

"One  of  the  Doctor's  patients,  a  very 
prominent  lady,  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  she  can't  be  satisfied  with  any- 
body but  him." 

"Too  bad,"   I  remarked. 

"Yes,  it  is.  Still,  I've  learned  a  great 
deal  on  this  trip,  so  if — when  I  come 
again  I'll  understand  things  better." 
There  was  a  peculiar,  agitated  air  about 
the  little  man. 

"Did  you  see  Thome's  gobbler?" 
called  out  Alec,  coming  round  the  house. 

The  Judge  jumped  as  if  someone  had 
taken  him  by  the  collar. 

"Who— I?     Why  should ?" 

"The  old  man  got  a  beauty — eighteen 
pounds.  I  never  saw  one  better  col- 
ored." 

The  Judge  drew  a  long  breath.  "I 
didn't  understand.  I  should  like  to 
see  it." 

Everybody  was  crowded  around  the 
side  porch,  looking  at  a  big  gobbler  which 
hung  there,  and  Thorne  was  repeating 
his  story  of  how  his  dog  had  stood  in 
the  woods  and,  when  he  was  expecting  a 
quail,  the  turkey  had  flushed  instead. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival,  the 
Doctor  was  inquiring  instead  of  dictato- 
rial. His  gaze  was  envious  as  he  looked 
at  the  great  bird. 

"What  would  you  pick  out  as  the  most 
prominent  distinction  between  a  wild 
turkey  and  a  tame  one?"  he  asked. 

"I  know  men  who  can't  tell  them 
apart,"  chuckled  Thorne.  "You'll  never 
find  that  rich  bronze  and  iridescence  on 
a  tame  bird;  but  the  surest  difference  is 
the  tail  feathers:  you  see,  they're  edged 
with  rusty  brown.  The  wild  turkey 
never  has  a  white  edging  there." 

As  the  crowd  broke  up  at  the  dinner- 
bell,  Alec  came  up  beside  me. 


"Say,  there's  something  queer  on." 

"What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  it  now?'' 

"Didn't  you  notice  the  Judge's  face 
when  they  were  talking  there  about  tame 
turke)^s  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  I've  seen  his  face  too 
often  anyhow." 

"Well,  I  saw .     Now,  I  wonder," 

mused  Alec. 

"Oh,  let's  forget  them,"  said  I. 
"Thank  goodness,  they're  leaving  to- 
morrow, and  we'll  have  some  peace 
again." 

"Leaving,  eh?  Now,  I  wonder,"  re- 
peated Alec. 

I  paid  no  more  attention,  and  the  even- 
ing passed  off  as  usual.  I  turned  in  fair- 
ly early,  wishing  to  be  fit  next  day,  since 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  to  resume 
serious  shooting.  Sleep  didn't  come  for 
some  time;  and  then,  just  as  I  was  drop- 
ping off,  I  heard  voices  in  the  next  room. 

"Of  course  you  can  do  it,"  remarked 
the  Doctor  in  a  bass  whisper. 

I  realized  in  a  moment  that  the  mis- 
erable door  between  the  rooms  had 
sprung  open,  as  it  has  a  trick  of  doing. 

"I'm  afraid,"  came  a  weak  voice. 

"Nonsense.     Afraid  of  what?" 

"Afraid  I'll  be  seen." 

"Not  at  all.  The  servants  have  all 
gone,  and  everybody's  fast  asleep.  You 
don't  want  to  take  a  tame  turkey  back 
home,  do  you?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  Judge. 

"That  would  be  humiliating.  I  know 
you  wouldn't  subject  me  to  that.  It's 
quite  easy.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  slip 
out  to  the  barn,  get  the  other  one,  and 
transfer  them." 

"But  suppose  someone  should  notice 
it?" 

"Aren't  we  going  to  leave  early?  And 
all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  pull  out  the 
tail :  the  cook  will  never  know  the  dif- 
ference. I  heard  Thorne  tell  him  to 
have  the  turkey  for  dinner  to-morrow." 

The  talk  kept  up,  the  Judge's  protests 
getting  feebler.  Finally  the  Doctor 
broke  out: 

"Here,  I  want  to  get  some  sleep.  Go 
on." 

I  couldn't  help  myself  as  I  heard  a 
board  creak:  I  got  up  and  crept  across 
to  the  window. 

In   the   bright   moonlight   I   saw   the 
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Judge,  in  his  nightgown,  glide  across  the 
yard  toward  the  barn. 

He  reappeared.  Cautiously  he  climbed 
on  the  rail,  took  down  Thome's  gobbler, 
hung  up  the  tailless  substitute  and  fled 
inside. 

"Did  you  get  it?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering with  the  cold.  ' 'Where  shall  I 
put  it?" 

"In  the  big  bag.  I've  packed  all  those 
things  in  the  suit-cases." 

All  was  quiet  again,  and  I  stole  back 
to  bed.  I  was  puzzled.  If  it  had  just 
been  that  big  black  brute  I'd  have  had 
no  doubts  as  to  what  to  do,  but  I  hated 
the  fuss  that  would  be  made. 

So  next  morning  I  took  Alec  into  my 
Confidence.  He  laughed  till  he  cried, 
but  he  agreed  that  we'd  better  do  noth- 
ing. 

With  his  usual  impishness,  however, 
he  insisted  on  helping  the  two  get  their 
luggage  into  the  wagon,  and  picked  out 
the  big  bag  despite  their  protests. 

"My,  that's  heavy!"  he  exclaimed. 
"You  must  have  that  full  of  quail, 
Judge." 


"No,  no,  indeed,"  stammered  the  little 
man,  perspiration  on  his  brow.  "Far 
from  it,  I  assure  you." 

He  mopped  his  pallid  face  as  he  took 
his  seat. 

"Well,"  went  on  Alec,  "you  must 
come  again.  Another  trip,  Judge,  will 
make  you  an  A  Number  One  bird- 
getter." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  faltered 
the  Judge. 

"And  I'll  be  looking  out  for  a  good 
retriever  for  5^ou,"  shouted  Alec,  as  they 
drove  of¥. 

Old  Thorne  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork. 

"Robert,"  said  he,  "if  I  hadn't  shot 
that  bird  myself,  I'd  bet  a  thousand  to 
one  you'd  worked  off  a  tame  turkey  on 
us." 

Robert  went  gray. 

"Who — me,  san?  No,  sah.  Ah 
wouldn't  do  nutting  like  dat,  sah." 

Alec  chuckled.  "I  wanted  the  Judge 
to  stay  and  taste  some,"  said  he.  "But 
I  don't  believe  he  missed  much,  after 
all." 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  ICE  MAKER 

By  R.  E.  P. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise  Who  Find  Themselves  in  the  Woods  When 

the  Mercury  Falls 


THE  ice  maker  generally  takes  a 
flying  trip  over  the  North  Coun- 
try early  in  October.  Only  at  the 
edges  of  shallow  bays  and  in  sluggish, 
muskeg  streams  does  he  pause  long 
enough  to  reach  down  and  lay  a  rim  of 
ice  along  the  shore.  It  is  preliminary 
survey,  a  scouting  party  sent  out  by 
approaching  winter. 

The  second  attack,  generally  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  is  more  vigorous. 
Often  small  rivers  and  creeks  freeze  over 
to  remain  so  until  spring.  Ice  stretches 
out  from  the  shores  in  shallow  bays,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  canoe  travel  is 
possible  only  in  the  large,  swift  rivers 
and  oil  the  larger  lakes.     Wise  travelers 


are  never  more  than  a  day  from  a  rail- 
road after  October  fifteenth. 

But,  having  conquered  the  small  lakes 
and  streams  and  having  bound  them 
with  their  six-months'  fetters,  the  ice 
maker  is  balked.  In  a  rage  he  swoops 
down  as  November  approaches,  but  the 
blue  waters  continue  to  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight.  November  seldom  brings  a 
change,  except  in  a  smaller  lake  here  and 
there  where  the  ice  maker,  aided  by 
shallow  water,  has  won  another  victim. 
The  temperature  drops,  but  the  blue 
waters  dance  and  canoeing  is  possible  on 
the  large  lakes  as  December  approaches. 

If  one  must  make  a  journey,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  a  light  sled  in  the  canoe 
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that  small  lakes  and  shallow  bays  may 
be  negotiated.  The  broad,  deep  lakes, 
with  their  large  volume  of  water,  re- 
main warm,  resisting  the  zero  tempera- 
ture. Travel  is  possible,  but  it  is  a 
hardship  with  ice  clinging  to  clothing, 
paddles,  and  craft. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  of  December  sees 
everything  closed  except  the  large,  deep 
lakes.  One  almost  believes  in  hidden, 
warm  springs,  so  successfully  do  the 
waters  remain  open  despite  the  sub-zero 
temperature.  And  then,  after  a  high, 
cold,  north  wind  has  been  piling  up  the 
waves,  the  night  comes  clear  and  still. 
The  waters  settle  quietly,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  ice  maker  has  spread  his  hand 
from  shore  to  shore.  For  five  months 
the  blue  waters  will  be  hidden. 

Like  a  wild  beast,  the  ice  maker  cele- 
brates his  victory.  As  he  fastens  his 
chains  upon  the  waters  he  rumbles  and 
roars  and  shrieks  through  the  night. 
His  voice  is  heard  for  miles.  There  are 
several  variations  in  the  triumphant  song. 
The  most  common  is  a  roar  identical 
with  that  of  a  lion.  With  the  broad 
sheet  of  ice  acting  as  a  monster  sounding 
board,  the  volume  of  sound  becomes 
enormous.  Sometimes  there  is  a  shrill, 
high  shriek,  often  a  snarl  so  vicious  it  is 
startling,  and  sometimes  a  low  groan  of 
anguish.  Nothing  in  animate  nature 
furnishes  a  sound  so  nearly  approaching 
the  animal  as  forming  ice. 

Seldom  are  two  years  alike  in  the 
North  Country.  The  ice  maker  some- 
times wins  an  easy  and  early  victory,  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  his  suc- 
cess is  delayed  until  nearly  Christmas. 
But  the  people  in  the  North  Country 
understand  his  methods,  and  they  govern 
their  travels  by  his  moods. 


There  are  freaks  in  his  work,  an  un- 
derstanding of  which  means  safety  or 
disaster.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  large 
lake  through  which  a  river  flows,  ice 
will  form  first  in  the  "narrows."  But 
it  soon  disappears,  and  later,  when  the 
big  lake  is  covered  with  a  foot  of  ice,  the 
"narrows"  will  be  wide  open,  breathing 
thick  fog  in  the  early  morning.  If  the 
water  is  high  in  the  fall,  narrows  will 
remain  open  all  winter,  even  with  trie 
temperature  at  fifty  or  more  below  zero. 
If  the  water  is  low,  and  there  is  little 
current,  ice  in  "narrows"  may  be  a  foot 
or  more  thick. 

Little  snow  in  the  fall  tends  to  much 
safer  winter  travel.  Swamps  and  swamp 
streams  and  lakes  are  frozen  solidly.  If 
the  deep  snow  comes  first,  springs  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  shallow, 
muskeg  ponds  melt  the  ice  treacherously 
beneath  the  snow,  and  to  go  through 
invariably  means  disaster.  The  thick 
slime  and  ooze  grasp  the  traveler,  hold 
him,  and  pull  him  down.  There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  the  victim  to  swim, 
as  in  water. 

On  large  lakes  the  ice  maker  is  thor- 
ough in  his  work,  and  the  ice  blanket 
is  complete,  flawless,  from  shore  to  shore. 
On  rivers  and  in  narrows  through  which 
a  current  flows,  he  is  always  baffled. 
With  sluggish  water  he  may  be  success- 
ful and  make  a  good  trail  for  the  winter, 
but,  in  shallows  and  where  the  water 
is  swift,  he  rarely  lays  more  than  a  thin 
covering  of  ice.  Snow  may  fall  on  this, 
and  then,  beneath  its  warm  protection, 
the  current  eats  away  the  ice,  and  a 
snare  more  skilful  than  that  of  any 
trapper  is  laid  for  the  unwary  traveler. 
In  such  places  the  trail  must  have  the 
river  bank  beneath  it. 


"  Sled  Dogs  of  the  Far  North "  is  a  winter  feature  of 
OUTING.  It  is  by  Dr.  David  E.  Wheeler  who  wrote 
"  The    Elusive    Musk-Ox  " — in  our  September  number. 


HOW  TO  TIE  THE  WET  FLY  FOR 
TROUT  AND  BASS 


By  ROBERT  S.  LEMMON 


Diagrams  by  the  Author 


An   Interesting   Job    for    Fishermen    Who    Like    to    Keep    Busy 
During  the  Winter  Months 


SCRAP  of  red  flannel,  cut 
from  the  ever  -  useful 
shirt  of  the  real  woods- 
man, tied  with  thread  to 
the  shank  of  a  bare  hook, 
and  twitched  through  the 
swirl  of  a  North  Country  river — the  ar- 
tificial fly  in  its  simplest,  most  compre- 
hensible form.  Crude  though  the  device 
is,  the  man  who  prepares  it  is  gaining  his 
first  experience  in  the  art  of  fly-tying.  If 
he  persists  and  learns  to  make  the  regu- 
lar winged,  hackled,  and  tailed  artificials 
with  which  his  book  was  stocked  when 
his  trip  to  that  faraway  river  began,  a 
new  recreation  will  be  discovered  to 
which  he  will  often  turn  with  pleasure  in 
its  practise. 

Curiously  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a 
generally  prevalent  feeling,  even  among 
fishermen  of  long  experience,  that  the 
man  who  ties  all  his  own  flies  must  pos- 
sess some  peculiar  artistic  aptitude — 
must  be,  withal,  a  wizard  of  the  woods 
and  waters.  True,  the  making  of  those 
dry  flies  which  call  for  an  exact  match- 
ing of  the  natural  insect  in  form,  colors, 
and  size  demands  considerable  experience 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  but  the  majority 
of  flies  of  the  majority  of  fishermen  do 
not  come  in  that  class.  It  is  the  wet  fly 
and  the  ordinary  dry  fly  in  which  most 
of  us  are  chiefly  interested,  and  in  their 
tying  there  is  nothing  which  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  with  two  good  hands, 
one  pair  of  serviceable  eyes,  and  an  ordi- 
nary stock  of  patience  need  find  difficulty 
ill  mastering.  It  is  fascinating  work, 
useful  work;  and  there  is  more  than  a 
little   joy   of    retrospect    and    prospect   in 
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the  long  winter  evenings  spent  in  captur- 
ing many  an  imaginary  trout  or  bass 
while  you  dress  the  flies  with  which  you 
plan  to  effect  their  undoing. 

Feathers:  Large  flight  feathers 
from  both  right  and  left  wings  of  crow, 
mallard,  or  black  duck,  white  domestic 
duck,  starling,  and  blue  heron  or  blue 
pigeon.  Barred  side  feathers  of  mallard 
drake  and  woodduck,  and  the  silvery, 
pearl  gray  under  wing-coverts  of  mal- 
lard or  black  duck.  Mottled  gray  and 
brown  turkey,  either  the  upper  tail-cov- 
erts or  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail  it- 
self. Mottled  brown  and  buff  feathers 
from  the  backs  of  quail,  woodcock,  or 
ruffed  grouse.  Rooster  hackles  of  all 
obtainable  sizes  and  colors,  especially 
brown,  gray,  and  black.  Scotch  grouse 
"hackles"  of  several  sizes.  Dyed  yellow 
and  red  wing  feathers,  with  a  few 
hackles  dyed  the  same  colors.  If  obtain- 
able, a  number  of  the  large  feathers  of 
the  scarlet  ibis.  Golden  pheasant  tippet 
feathers.  A  bunch  of  peacock  berl — the 
long  strands  of  fuzzy  green  that  adorn 
the  midribs  of  the  tail  feathers. 

Many  of  these  feathers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  large  poultry  and  game 
market,  while  others  are  for  sale  at  cer- 
tain of  the  important  tackle  stores  in  the 
large  cities.  Keep  on  the  watch  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  you 
will  collect  a  good  assortment  of  feath- 
ers. The  brightly  colored  ones  can  best 
be  secured  by  taking  white  feathers  and 
treating  them  with  dyes.  Duck  wing 
feathers,  and  indeed  those  from  almost 
all  wild  flying  birds,  are  of  better  texture 
than  those  from  domestic  chickens.     The 
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hackles,  of  course,  must  always  be  ob- 
tained from  fowls,  and  in  making  a  se- 
lection choose  those  which  are  most 
springy,  glossy,  and  short-fibered. 

Silks:  Embroidery  floss  silks  of 
white,  black,  and  many  shades  of  red, 
yellow,  orange,  and  green.  One  spool 
each  of  standard  sewing  silks  in  black, 
light  brown,  and  white. 

Dubbing  and  Furs:  Very  useful 
for  making  bodies.  The  dubbing  is  of 
wool  and  is  obtainable  in  various  colors 
at  large  tackle  stores.  Gray  mohair  is 
the  most  useful  of  the  furs,  and  a  very 


Hooks:  If  you  prefer  flies  in  which 
the  snell  is  tied  directly  on  the  hook  so 
that  it  is  integrally  a  part  of  the  fly,  then 
get  tapered  shank  sproat  and  sneck  hooks 
and  whip  on  the  snells  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  But  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you  will  use  the  turned-up  or  turned- 
down-eyed  hooks  which  are  daily  be- 
coming more  popular,  and  knot  on  the 
snell  after  the  fly  is  finished.  This  has 
many  advantages,  both  in  making  the  fly 
and  in  fishing  with  it.  The  best  pat- 
terns of  eyed  hooks  are  the  sproat,  sneck, 
and   long-shanked   Kirby-Kendall.      For 


A  G.00J  Form  of  Jeweler's  Vise  for  HolJinj  the  Hook 
THE   IMPLEMENTS    NEEDED   FOR   TYING  THE   WET   FLY 


good  substitute  for  it  is  the  short  under- 
coat of  the  ordinary  cotton-tail  rabbit. 
The  under  fur  of  muskrat,  mink,  etc., 
should  also  be  secured  whenever  possible. 

Miscellaneous:  Several  spools  of 
gold  and  silver  tinsel,  varying  in  width 
from  the  very  fine  up  to  about  1/32  of 
an  inch.  Rafia,  the  plant  fiber  which 
gardeners  use  in  tying  up  vines,  etc.,  is 
an  excellent  body  material,  giving  a  dull, 
satiny  finish  that  imitates  very  closely  the 
natural  insect  of  many  kinds.  It  is  tough 
and  takes  dyes  readily.  Wool  yarn,  such 
as  is  used  in  knitting,  in  scarlet,  yellow, 
orange,  etc.  A  lump  of  white  wax  will 
also  be  needed,  and  a  small  bottle  or  can 
of  white  shellac. 

Implements  :  Fine-pointed  scissors, 
spring  pliers  (from  a  tackle  store),  small 
jeweler's  vise,  and  a  little  stiletto  made 
by  inserting  the  head  of  a  needle  in  a  bit 
of  wood.  The  pliers  are  to  be  hung  on 
tying  silk,  hackles,  etc.,  so  that  they  will 
stay  in  place  and  leave  both  your  hands 
free  for  other  tasks. 


most  stream-fishing  for  trout  get  No.  10 
hooks,  with  a  few  No.  8  and  some  No. 
12.  In  the  last  size  the  sneck  is  best, 
while  for  long-bodied  patterns,  such  as 
May-flies,  the  Kirby-Kendall  is  a  favor- 
ite. For  black  bass  and  the  big  trout  of 
Maine  and  Canada,  numbers  2,  4,  6,  and 
8  sproat  hooks  will  meet  most  require- 
ments. 

Keeping  Materials:  Unless  you 
stock  up  heavily  with  fly-making  para- 
phernalia, a  covered  wooden  box  about 
12x8x4  inches  will  be  large  enough 
for  most  of  your  materials  at  first.  In 
this  the  various  materials  may  be  kept  in 
separate  envelopes,  clearly  labeled.  As 
the  stock  increases  from  time  to  time 
other  provision  can  be  made  for  it,  and 
the  small  box  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
working  basis.  Be  sure  to  have  all  prin- 
cipal containers  as  airtight  as  possible, 
for  the  fly-tier's  collection  is  a  prime 
hunting-ground  for  predatory  moths. 

One  of  the  best  flies  for  trout  or  bass 
is  that  old  standby,  the  red-tag  brown 
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tackle.  It  is  also  one  of  the  simplest,  and 
yet  it  embodies  a  number  of  fundamental 
principles  which  must  be  mastered  before 
more  complicated  patterns  are  attempted. 
Tie  it  as  follows,  on  a  large  hook  for  the 
sake  of  greater  ease  in  manipulation: 

Set  up  the  vise  on  the  edge  of  a  table 
of  convenient  height,  and  firmly  clamp  a 
hook  in  its  jaws,  shank  to  the  right,  as 


leaving  the  others  pointing  free  to  the 
left.  Carry  the  winding  silk  spirally  up 
the  shank  of  the  hook  to  within  %  inch 
of  the  end  and  let  the  pliers  hold  it  in 
place  there. 

We  are  now  ready  to  commence  the 
winding  of  the  body.  Gather  the  strands 
of  peacock  berl  together  between  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  right  hand  and,  taking 


natural  condition 


completed 


STEPS   IN    THE   PROCESS   OF   TYING   THE    BROWN    HACKLE 


shown  in  the  illustration.  Break  off 
about  eighteen  inches  of  the  black  sew- 
ing silk  (this  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after as  tying  silk)  and  wax  it  thorough- 
ly. Lay  one  end  along  the  shank  of  the 
hook,  pointing  toward  the  bend,  and 
hold  it  there  with  the  left  hand  while 
you  wind  over  it  firmly  six  or  eight  times 
with  the  long  end,  working  down  the 
shank  to  within  about  %  inch  of  where 
the  tail  of  the  completed  fly  is  to  be. 
Hold  the  long  end  of  the  tying  silk  un- 
der tension  until  you  snap  the  pliers  on 
and  let  them  hang,  their  weight  keeping 
all  snug.  Cut  off  half  an  inch  of  scarlet 
yarn  to  use  as  a  tail,  and  arrange  four 
strands  of  peacock  berl  with  their  heav- 
ier ends  evenly  together. 

Now  lay  the  bit  of  yarn  along  the  back 
of  the  hook,  securing  it  firmly  with  a 
few  turn*  of  the  tying  silk  and  allowing 
about  %  inch  to  project  as  a  tail.  At- 
tach the  little  bunch  of  peacock  berl  in  a 
similar  manner,  winding  down  only 
about  ]A  inch  of  their  heavier  ends  and 


care  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  end  of 
the  tail,  wind  them  up  the  shank  to  the 
last  lap  of  tying  silk,  keeping  them  un- 
der a  steady,  even  tension  and  making 
each  lap  snugly  against  its  predecessor. 
Stop  winding  when  about  %.  inch  from 
the  end  of  the  shank,  and  while  you  hold 
the  berl  under  tension  with  the  right 
hand,  securely  fasten  it  there  with  three 
or  four  turns  of  tying  silk  held  in  the 
left.  Let  the  pliers  hold  the  silk  as  be- 
fore, and  snip  off  the  surplus  ends  of 
berl  closely. 

The  next  step  is  to  wind  on  the  hackle 
so  that  its  fibers  will  stand  out  in  the  ap- 
proved manner.  Select  a  dark  brown 
hackle  of  good  length,  and,  holding  it  by 
the  extreme  tip,  stroke  and  rub  the  fibers 
backward  "against  the  grain"  until  they 
stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib. 
Strip  off  all  fibers  for  J4  inch  from  the 
butt  of  the  hackle.  Now  place  the  hackle 
along  the  hook,  tip  to  the  right  and  pro- 
jecting slightly  beyond  the  end  of  the 
shank.     Wind  down  the  tip  firmly  with 
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the  tying  silk  as  far  as  the  "shoulder," 
or  point  where  the  peacock  body  ends. 
Carry  the  silk  back  to  the  end  of  the 
shank  with  a  few  turns  and  hang  on  the 
pliers. 

With  the  hackle  now  fastened  securely 
by  its  tip,  take  the  butt  between  thumb 
and  finger  and  wind  it  on  the  hook  pre- 
cisely as  you  did  with  the  peacock  berl, 
letting  the  successive  laps  made  by  the 
midrib  lie  snugly  against  each  other. 
Half  a  dozen  laps  of  a  fairly  full-fibered 
hackle  will  make  sufficiently  numerous 
"legs"  for  the  fly;  then  catch  down  the 
midrib  with  several  tight  laps  of  the  ty- 
ing silk,  finish  off  with  the  invisible  knot 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  snip  off  the 
surplus  midrib  and  tying  silk  closely.  The 
final  step  is  to  apply  a  drop  of  shellac  to 
the  "head"  made  by  the  finishing  laps  of 
silk,  and  if  the  hook  is  of  the  ordinary 
snelled  type  be  careful  lest  any  of  the 
shellac  encroach  upon  the  gut  and  ren- 
der it  brittle. 

There  are  several  points  about  this 
hackling  of  a  fly  which  are  apt  to  give 
a  little  trouble  at  first.  Chief  among 
these  is  to  get  all  the  fibers  to  stand  out 
as  they  should — there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  many  of  them  to  be  caught  un- 
der succeeding  laps  of  the  midrib,  thus 
making  an  awkward,  bungling  fly. 
Guard  against  this  by  stroking  each  layer 
of  fibers  down  toward  the  bend  of  the 
hook  and  holding  them  there  with  the 
left  hand  while  you  take  the  next  lap 
with  the  right.  Here  the  vise  will  be 
fully,  appreciated,   for  it  holds  the  hook 


beyond  possibility  of  slipping  and  leaves 
both  your  hands  free  to  manipulate  the 
feather.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
some  of  the  hackle  fibers  are  wound  un- 
der, pick  them  out  with  the  needle- 
stiletto. 

Another  difficulty  the  beginner  is  apt 
to  encounter  is  in  making  the  hackling 
thick  and  bushy  enough  before  the  wind- 
ing is  terminated  by  the  end  of  the  hook 
shank.  This  is  usually  caused  by  not 
keeping  the  laps  close  enough  together, 
or  else  not  allowing  sufficient  room  for 
the  hackle  when  finishing  off  the  body. 
Remember  always  that  you  must  leave 
space  not  only  for  the  hackle  winding, 
but  also  for  fastening  securely  with  the 
tying  silk  after  the  hackling  is  com- 
pleted. As  you  acquire  proficiency,  you 
will  find  that  the  ^-inch  space  advised 
between  the  end  of  the  body  and  the  end 
of  the  shank  can  be  decidedly  decreased. 

Still  another  thing  to  remember  is  to 
wind  on  the  hackle  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  body  was  wound.  This  principle 
applies  to  all  windings,  whether  of  tying 
silk,  body  material,  tinsel,  or  hackle.  The 
reason  for  it  is  plain  enough :  every  suc- 
cessive winding  in  the  proper  direction 
tends  to  bind  still  more  firmly  those  pre- 
ceding. If  any  given  winding  is  made 
in  the  reverse  direction,  the  tendency  is 
to  loosen  the  others. 

The  vast  majority  of  artificial  flies 
used  in  trout,  bass,  and  salmon  fishing 
have  wings  attached  in  one  of  two  ways : 
"laid  on,"  or  "reversed."  Inasmuch  as 
the  former  is  the  simpler  method,  and 


Correct  position 
for  torn  pie  UJ  vftno 


4ofi&ir  Lid  on  silK,  wr/ncA  is 

then  doubled  And  tvisted 

yether  to  wind  body 


A  ptirof  fet.the.rs  from  opposite, 
winjs  of    the  bird,  showing 
Ao»v  strips  of  fibres  Are  Cut 
totnijfe  the   fly's   wings 


Here's  Ear,  with 
mo/iAir  picKcd  out 

to  represent  leys 
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quite  satisfactory  for  nearly  all  flies,  let 
us  consider  it  first. 

Take  as  an  example  the  well-known 
Professor:  red  tail,  yellow  silk  body 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  brown  hackle, 
and  gray  mallard  wings.  Place  the 
hook  in  the  vise  and  wind  on  the  tying 
silk  as  before.  In  place  of  the  red  wool 
tail  of  the  Brown  Hackle,  attach  a  nar- 
row strip  cut  from  the  web  of  one  of  the 
scarlet  dyed  or  red  ibis  feathers.  Also 
secure  a  piece  of  yellow  embroidery  silk, 
unraveled  and  fluffed  out,  and  about  four 
inches  long.  Include  with  it  a  strip  of 
narrow  gold  tinsel  of  the  same  length. 
Both  of  these  should  be  fastened  to  the 
hook  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  pea- 
cock berl  of  the  Brown  Hackle,  with 
their  free  ends  pointing  to  the  left. 

Now  firmly  wind  on  the  yellow  silk  to 
form  the  body  of  the  fly,  fastening  at  the 
shoulder  with  the  waxed  tying  silk. 
Wind  the  tinsel  over  this  to  make  the 
ribbing,  allowing  five  or  six  laps  between 
tail  and  shoulder.  Fasten  with  three 
laps  of  tying  silk,  and  put  on  a  hackle 
as  in  the  first  fly  described,  but  leave  a 
little  more  space  for  the  head. 

Now  come  the  wings.  Take  one  of 
the  broad,  soft,  gray-and-white  barred 
flank  feathers  of  a  mallard  drake,  and 
cut  from  each  side  of  it  a  strip  of  fibers 
about  Y%  inch  wide  and  slightly  longer 
than  the  wing  of  the  finished  fly.  Lay 
one  on  the  other  so  that  they  match 
evenly,  with  their  inner  surfaces  togeth- 
er. Take  them  between  thumb  and  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand,  and  holding  them 
firmly  in  such  a  way  that  only  their  butts 
project,  moisten  the  latter  with  the  lips. 
Now  pinch  these  butts  together  with  the 
finger-tips  of  the  right  hand,  meanwhile 
holding  the  rest  of  the  wing  quite  tightly 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  pinching  will  not 
extend  beyond  the  butts.  This  is  to  make 
a  compact  end  which  can  be  readily  se- 
cured to  the  hook. 

Without  changing  the  grip  of  the  left 
hand,  place  the  wings  in  position  on  the 
back  of  the  hook,  and  wind  them  down 
solidly  with  six  or  eight  laps  of  the  ty- 
ing silk,  finishing  off  with  the  invisible 
knot  and  clipping  closely  all  surplus  ends 
of  silk  and  feather.  Shellac  the  head, 
and  the  fly  is  finished. 

This  method   of  making  wings — two 


strips  cut  from  opposite  sides  of  a  feather 
(or  from  feathers  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  bird)  and  laid  back  to  back — is  the 
regular  one  for  flies  tied  for  wet-fly  fish- 
ing. 

The  "reversed"  wing  fly  is  identical 
with  the  one  just  described  except  that 
the  wing  is  first  tied  pointing  away  from 
the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  then  doubled 
back  and  tied  again.  This  double  tying 
results  in  increased  durability,  but  is 
hardly  necessary  except  for  the  very 
heaviest  kind  of  fishing.  And  even  for 
that,  and  at  the  risk  of  arousing  criti- 
cism, I  contend  that  a  properly  "laid  on" 
wing  will  outlast  the  body  and  hackle  of 
any  fly. 

Flies  with  Dubbing  and  Mohair  Bodies 

As  already  stated,  mohair  and  dub- 
bing are  highly  desirable  body  materials. 
The  latter  is  to  be  had  in  a  wide  variety 
of  colors,  suitable  for  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent flies.  The  mouse-colored  or  gray 
mohair  (or  the  under  fur  of  the  rabbit) 
is  the  body  material  used  in  the  well- 
known  Cahill,  Whirling  Dun,  and 
Hare's  Ear  patterns. 

The  best  way  to  use  these  materials 
is  to  lay  a  thin  layer  along  a  piece  of 
thoroughly  waxed  tying  silk,  with  the 
fibers  at  right  angles  to  the  silk  and  pro- 
jecting evenly  on  either  side.  Then 
double  the  silk  and  twist  the  two  parts 
together,  thus  holding  the  mohair  be- 
tween them.  Spin  the  silk  tight,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  strip  of  mohair  with  a 
silk  core,  which  can  be  wound  into  a 
body  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  berl,  embroidery  silk,  or  a  piece  of 
rafia. 

Standard  Patterns:  There  are 
hundreds — probably  thousands — of  pat- 
terns of  artificial  flies,  but  for  present 
purposes  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to 
a  few  of  the  most  uniformly  successful. 
The  list  will  serve  as  a  good  foundation 
stock  for  any  flybook ;  in  my  own  wet-fly 
fishing  I  seldom  use  others  than  those 
here  described,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  expect  other  fishermen  to  accept 
the  list  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Each  pat- 
tern, especially  those  for  ordinary  trout 
fishing,  should  be  tied  on  at  least  two  or 
three  different  sizes  of  hook. 
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Regular  Trout 

Cahill:  Wings,  brown  barred  woodduck; 
legs,  brown  hackle ;  body,  mouse-colored  mo- 
hair;  tail,  barred  woodduck. 

Coachman:  Wings,  white  duck;  legs, 
brown  hackle ;   body,  peacock  berl. 

Lead-wing  Coachman:  Wings,  dark  steel- 
gray  feather  from  wing  of  black  duck  or 
mallard;  legs,  brown  hackle;  body,  peacock 
berl. 

Brown  Hen:  Wings,  mottled  brown  tur- 
key; legs,  brown  hackle;  body,  peacock  berl. 

March  Brown :  Wings,  Scotch  grouse 
(light  mottled  brown  turkey  makes  a  fairly 
good  substitute  for  the  grouse)  ;  legs,  grouse 
hackle;  body,  light  brown  wool  or  mohair, 
ribbed  with  narrow  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  three 
strands  of  brown  barred  mallard. 

Whirling  Dun:  Wings,  starling;  legs, 
brown  hackle;  body,  gray  mohair;  tail,  star- 
ling. 

Hare's  Ear:  Wings,  starling;  body,  mouse- 
colored  mohair  picked  out  at  shoulder  to  rep- 
resent legs;  tail,  starling. 

Pale  Evening  Dun:  Wings,  starling;  legs, 
light  brown  hackle;  body,  very  light  gray 
silk  ribbed  with   silver  tinsel;   tail,   starling. 

Queen  of  the  Water:  Wings,  gray  barred 
mallard ;  legs,  brown  hackle  wound  whole 
length  of  the  body  (in  making  this,  tie  in 
tip  of  hackle  at  tail  of  fly  before  winding 
the  body,  then  wind  hackle  over  body  as  if 
it  were  tinsel  ribbing)  ;  body,  yellow  floss 
silk;   tail,   gray-barred  mallard. 

Professor:  Wings,  gray  barred  mallard; 
legs,  brown  hackle ;  body,  yellow  silk  floss 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;   tail,  red  ibis. 

Brown  Hackle:  Legs,  brown  hackle;  body, 
peacock    berl. 

Gray  Hackle:  Legs,  gray  hackle;  body, 
peacock  berl. 

Beaverkill:  Wings,  starling;  legs,  brown 
hackle  wound  the  whole  length  of  the  body; 
body,  white  silk  floss. 

Cowdung:  Wings,  lead-color  or  starling; 
legs,  brown  hackle;  body,  greenish  orange 
dubbing. 


Black  Bass  and  Large  Trout 

Parmacheene  Belle:  Wings,  mixed  red 
and  white;  legs,  red  and  white  hackle  (use 
two  hackles,  winding  on  a  white  one  first, 
then  a  red  one  over  it)  ;  body,  yellow  dub- 
bing ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  tail,  red  and 
white. 

Brown  Hackle  (red  tag) :  Same  as  fly  de- 
scribed in  directions. 

Gray  Hackle:  Described  under  regular 
trout.  A  red  wool  tail  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Gray  Hackle  (silver  body)  :  An  excep- 
tionally successful  fly.  Legs,  gray  hackle 
wound  the  whole  length  of  body;  body,  silver 
tinsel ;  tail,  red  wool. 

Silver  Doctor:  Wings,  mixed  red,  yellow, 
brown  turkey  and  golden  pheasant  tippet; 
legs,  guinea-fowl  and  blue  hackle  mixed; 
body,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  red,  yellow,  and 
brown  mixed. 

Professor:  Described  under  regular  trout 
patterns. 

Grizzly  King:  Wings,  gray-barred  mal- 
lard; legs,  gray  hackle;  body,  bright  green 
silk   ribbed   with   gold   tinsel;    tail,   red   ibis. 

Silver  and  Gray:  Wings,  gray  mallard; 
legs,  gray  hackle;  body,  silver  tinsel;  tail, 
gray  mallard. 

Silver  and  Black:  Wings,  crow;  legs, 
black  hackle ;   body,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  crow. 

Silver  and  White:  Wings,  white  duck; 
legs,  very  light  gray  hackle;  body,  silver 
tinsel. 

Gold  and  Brown :  Wings,  mottled  brown 
turkey;  legs,  orange-dyed  hackle;  body,  gold 
tinsel;   tail,  brown  hackle. 

The  last  four  patterns  have  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  received  any  regular 
names.  They  were  evolved,  I  think,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Camp,  and  described  by 
him  in  an  article  published  several  years 
ago.  Possibly  I  am  giving  the  wrong 
gentleman  credit — I'm  not  sure.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  good 
flies,  especially  the  Silver  and  Gray. 


Following  this  article  in  an  early 
issue  Mr.  Lemmon  will  give  di- 
rections for  tying   the   dry   fly. 
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WOODS 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

JEAN  LE  BOSSU  tells  the  story  of  the  Fagots.  Jean  Pierre  Fagot,  accused  of  murder,  is 
sent  to  jail,  where  he  dies.  His  father  and  sister,  Jeanne,  disappear  in  the  swamps.  Ten 
years  later  Le  Bossu  visits  the  swamp  and  hears  of  Camp  Bon.  On  his  way  thither  he  is 
bitten  by  a  moccasin  and  is  saved  by  Jeanne  Fagot.  At  Camp  Bon  he  finds  Blaise  Duron, 
nephew  of  the  leader,  Voltaire  Bon,  in  love  with  Jeanne.  He  is  a  boaster  and  has  driven  off 
all  rivals  save  Marcel  Var.  The  swamp  fete  is  held  and  Duron  wins  many  victories.  Var 
saves  himself  for  the  pirogue  race,  the  greatest  of  all.  He  wins  this,  despite  Duron's  attempt 
to  foul  him.  The  latter  is  flouted  by  Jeanne,  who  accepts  the  prize  from  Var.  Var  and  Duron 
fight  in  the  swamp  with  axes  and  Var  is  wounded.  Le  Bossu  sees  the  fight  and  brings  Var 
back  to  camp.  Duron  denies  the  charge  of  fighting  unfairly  and  is  supported  by  the  leader. 
Two  days  later  Duron's  pirogue  drifts  back  to  the  landing  and  Duron  is  found  dead  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  with  a  wound  in  his  back  as  though  made  by  a  great  knife,  and  one  of  Jeanne's 
gauntlets  lying  beside  him.     Her  father  sees  her  danger  and  takes  her  into  their  cabin  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Fagot  Takes  Command 

NCE  inside  his  own 
home,  Fagot  wasted  no 
time.  First  he  locked 
and  barred  the  door. 
Next,  seizing  Jeanne  by 
the  shoulders,  he  thrust 
her  out  at  arm's  length  where,  while 
questioning  her,  he  could  look  into  her 
eyes.  He  spoke  with  a  crispriess  strange- 
ly ill  suited  to  his  loudness  of  voice. 

"Quick,  Jeanne,"  he  repeated.  "We 
must  act  at  once.  Duron  has  just  drifted 
in  dead  from  the  swamp.  He  came  in 
the  bottom  of  his  pirogue,  and  he  has 
been  stabbed  in  the  back.  You  killed 
him." 

The  girl  went  ghastly  white,  but  her 
eyes  held  true.  Also  she  made  no  show 
of   useless   indignation. 

"No,  I  did  not  kill  him,"  she  an- 
swered simply,  yet  convincingly. 

At  once  Fagot  released  her.  He  knew 
his  daughter,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

"So,"  said  he.  "That  is  what  I 
thought,  although  it  might  be  better  if 
you  had  killed  him.  Then  you  would 
have  something  to  pay  for.  As  it  is,  you 
will   pay   for  nothing." 

[808]  Begun  in  Septem 


"You  mean  that  I — I  will  be  sus- 
pected?" faltered  Jeanne. 

Fagot  uttered  what  was  perhaps  a 
short  laugh.  It  sounded  more  like  a  cry 
of  pain. 

"Suspected?"  he  echoed  bitterly.  "No, 
Jeanne,  it  is  worse  than  that.  Already 
you  are  damned  as  surely  as  though  you 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  all 
the  judges  in  the  world.  You  went  to 
the  swamp  this  afternoon,  and  your  glove 
was  found  clasped  in  Duron's  hand." 

"I  lost  it,"  put  in  the  girl.  "I  hung 
it  for  a  moment  upon  the  edge  of  the 
boat,  while  I  freed  my  pole,  and  the 
current    carried    it    away.      As    for   my 

knife "     She  broke  off  and,  drawing 

the  weapon,  added,  "As  you  can  see,  it 
is  quite  clean.  Also  it  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  out  of  my  sight." 

Fagot  waved  the  interruption  impa- 
tiently aside. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  he.  "Never- 
theless, this  will  not  serve  you.  They 
wrould  only  laugh  at  your  story.  No,  no, 
Jeanne,  you  are  trapped.  It  all  fits  in 
too  well  together.  First  you  threat- 
ened, then  you  went  armed  to  the 
swamp;  and  now  this  dead  drunkard 
drifts  in  with  a  gash  in  his  back  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  knife  among  us, 
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save  only  your  own.  You  should  see 
that  gash,  Jeanne.  They  will  not  need 
the  glove." 

Jeanne  nodded  with  the  calm  weari- 
ness of  despair.  She  had  had  a  long, 
hard  fight,  and  now,  through  a  series  of 
well-nigh  impossible  circumstances,  Fate 
had  tricked  her  into  defeat.  She  asked 
no  questions.  It  was  all  too  terribly 
plain. 

"Bien/J  said  she  quietly.  "Then  I 
can  only  tell  them  that  I  am  innocent, 
as  did  Jean  Pierre." 

At  that  name  Fagot's  face  became 
twisted  with  a  savageness  of  which  I 
would  have  deemed  him  incapable. 

"Ah,  no,  Jeanne,"  he  snarled.  "You 
will  not  tell  them  that,  nor  will  you 
tell  them  anything.  This  time  I,  the 
father,  will  do  the  talking.  You  re- 
member what  I  said  at  the  death  of  my 
son,  how  I  found  that  I  had  neglected 
my  duty?  I  little  thought  that  the 
necessity  would  be  mine  once  more. 
Now  that  it  has  come,  I  know  what  to 
do.  As  for  yourself,  you  have  only  to 
remain  silent  and  obey." 

Out  of  Jeanne's  dull  apathy  his  words 
aroused  a  faint  flicker  of  protest.  It 
was  a  pitiful  effort,  half-hearted  and 
short-lived.  Evidently,  having  in  some 
past  hour  known  the  Fagot  who  was 
now  before  her,  the  girl  recognized  the 
futility  of  argument. 

"And  what  of  Marcel?"  she  began. 
"Who  will  look  after " 

Fagot  stopped  her  with  a  shout. 

"Marcel  must  take  his  chance,"  he 
roared.  "Anyhow  he  can  mean  nothing 
to  you  now.  And  if  he  recovers,  you 
will  mean  worse  than  nothing  to  him. 
He  will  see  only  the  blood  upon  your 
hands,  Jeanne.  Come,  let  us  prepare 
for  all  that  is  left  to  us.  Quick  now 
with    the   possibilities   of   the   supplies." 

It  was  brutally  cruel,  but  it  had  its 
effect.  Jeanne  could  not  help  but  under- 
stand. Without  a  word  she  turned  to 
the  cupboard  where  the  food  was  stored. 

"With  care  there  should  be  enough 
for  one  week,"  she  announced  after  a 
brief  examination.  Her  voice  was  dull, 
yet  free  from  bitterness.  With  the  swift 
fatalism  of  our  race,  she  was  already 
resigned. 

Fagot  uttered  a  growl  of  relief. 


"That  will  more  than  suffice,"  he  re- 
plied. "And  now  for  water.  There  is 
only  the  kettle  outside.  It  is  not  large, 
but  it  is  all  that  we  have.   Come,  Bossu." 

All  that  I  have  described  occurred 
with  the  swiftness  of  desperation.  In- 
deed, as  I  followed  Fagot  through  the 
door  and  around  the  cabin,  I  had  scarce 
regained  my  composure.  Almost  from 
the  first  I  had  sensed  his  determination, 
yet,  despite  its  terrible,  futile  madness, 
there  had  been  no  chance  to  intervene. 
Now,  as  stooping,  he  began  to  tug  the 
kettle  from  its  support  of  three  half 
bricks,  I  began  my  protest. 

"Hold,  Fagot,"  said  I.  "What  are 
you  preparing  to  do?" 

Still  employed  with  his  tugging,  he 
glanced  up  at  me  with  a  look  of  calm, 
but  absolute,  purpose.  He  was  like  a 
man  going  about  some  necessary  piece  of 
*vork,  a  distasteful  piece,  perhaps,  but 
one  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
interest. 

"I  am  going  to  hold  them  off,  Bossu," 
he  answered.  "There  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  In  front  lies  clear  water  and  a 
full  moon.  Behind  is  impenetrable 
swamp.    There  is  no  chance  for  escape." 

"But,  Fagot,"  I  cried,  "have  you  con- 
sidered the  uselessness,  the  inhumanity 
of  what  you  propose?  You  cannot  hold 
them  off  for  long.  After  you  are  dead, 
to  whom  will  Jeanne  turn?" 

At  this  he  sprang  upright,  his  face 
convulsed  with  an  expression  half  of 
fury,  half  of  despair.  I  shrank  from 
him  involuntarily,  but  he  came  at  me 
and  gripped  me  by  the  shoulders  as,  a 
while  before,  he  had  seized  Jeanne. 
Then,  thrusting  his  face  close  to  my  own 
he  spoke,  as  though  his  words  were  blows 
which  he  wished  to  deliver  at  short 
range. 

"Drop  that,  Bossu,"  he  ordered  fierce- 
ly. "It  is  the  one  thing  that  I  am  trying 
to  forget.  Also  do  not  begin  about 
Jeanne's  vindication  by  the  law.  They 
fooled  me  that  way  with  my  son,  but 
they  will  not  fool  me  again.  For  the 
rest,  I  am  in  command  here,  and  my 
mind  is  made  up.  As  much  as  I  love 
you  I  will  endure  no  second  word  of 
argument.  If  the  affair  is  so  desperate, 
steer  clear  of  it.  Otherwise  keep  your 
thoughts  to  yourself  and   obey.      Come 
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now,  decide.  Any  moment  they  may  be 
here." 

I  did  not  reply  in  words.  I  had  been 
beaten  in  that  line  of  attack,  and  I  knew 
that  a  second  attempt  would  be  as  in- 
effectual as  it  would  prove  disastrous. 
As  Fagot  stooped  again  for  the  kettle, 
I  stooped  with  him,  thus  declaring  myself 
according  to  his  command. 

"So,  Bossu,"  he  gasped  appreciatively, 
as  we  struggled  off  with  our  burden.  "I 
might  have  known." 

Having  deposited  our  load  inside, 
Fagot  caught  the  water  pail  from  off  its 
shelf. 

"You  keep  watch  while  I  fill  up, 
Bossu,"  he  directed.  "If  they  come,  do 
not  let  them  get  beyond  the  bottom  step 
of  the  porch.  For  the  present  that  will 
be  my  dead  line." 

It  was  what  I  had  hoped  for  and, 
hardly  was  he  through  the  door,  before 
I  turned  to  Jeanne. 

"Well?"  I  burst  out.  "You  are  going 
to  let  him  do  it?" 

The  girl  shrugged   hopelessly. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  she 
retorted.  "He  is  determined,  as  he  has 
been  determined  for  years,  and  nothing 
can  move  him.  I  have  seen  him  before, 
and  I  know.  After  Jean  Pierre's  death 
he " 

She  paused,  shuddering  as  at  some 
terrible  recollection. 

"Ah,  Bossu,"  she  went  on,  "if  you  had 
seen  what  I  have,  you  would  understand. 
I  was  little  then,  but  I  will  never  forget. 
For  weeks,  for  months,  he  was  like  one 
mad.  He  upbraided,  he  reviled  himself, 
for  having  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  son. 

"'I  should  have  held  them  off,  I  should 
never  have  delivered  him  into  their 
hands,'  was  his  one  cry  through  all  those 
dark  days  and  nights.  Now  that  this 
has  come,  he  will  not  fail  a  second  time 
in  what  he  thinks  his  duty.  He  is  mad 
again,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

She  fell  silent  as  Fagot  hurried  in  with 
a  pail  of  water,  nor,  after  he  had  de- 
parted, did  I  return  to  the  attack.  I 
understood  now  as  well  as  she.  Through 
her  words  had  been  explained  this  start- 
ling transformation  of  a  timid,  irresolute 
old  man  into  a  being  of  relentless 
purpose. 

It    before    Fagot    had    cowered    away 


from  his  daughter's  mere  defiance,  it  had 
been  because  he  had  grappled  with  the 
inconceivable.  He  had  been  stunned  by 
unfamiliarity.  Now,  through  bitter  ex- 
perience, he  knew  unfailingly  what  to  do. 
It  was  no  wonder  that,  after  all  his 
endless,  tortured  rehearsals  of  the  trag- 
edy of  Jean  Pierre,  he  should  find  him- 
self part  perfect  in  his  present  role. 

Defeated  a  second  time,  I  sat  mute 
and  helpless  until,  when  the  kettle  was 
almost  full,  Fagot  came  in  with  a  rush. 
Thrusting  me  his  pail,  he  sprang  to  the 
corner  where  leaned  his  gun,  a  huge 
fowling  piece,  with  a  bore  like  that  of  a 
small  cannon.  Hastily  loading  the 
weapon  with  some  special  shells  which 
he  snatched  from  the  shelf  above  the 
open  fireplace,  he  returned  and  barred 
the  door.     Then  he  blew  out  the  light. 

"They  are  coming,  Bossu,"  he  an- 
nounced. "In  one  way  at  least,  the 
moon  is  in  our  favor.  To  find  cover 
they  must  halt  out  of  range." 

I  listened  and,  from  beyond  the  door, 
I  caught  the  tramp  and  shuffle  of  the 
advancing  men.  Grimly  silent,  Fagot 
clutched  his  great  gun  and  awaited  their 
approach.  Going  to  the  one  window  in 
front,  I  peered  outside. 

All  were  there  from  Voltaire  Bon 
walking  in  front,  to  young  Trappey  who, 
apparently  still  dazed  by  his  discovery, 
stumbled  along  in  the  rear.  They 
walked  slowly,  gravely,  like  men  bent 
upon  some  solemn  and  righteous  errand. 
In  their  hands  they  bore  no  weapons  of 
any  kind. 

"There  is  no  danger  for  the  moment, 
Fagot,"  said  I.     "All  are  unarmed." 

"So,"  he  returned  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  unbarred  the  door. 
Then,  as  the  men  reached  the  open 
space  before  the  cabin  and,  halting, 
allowed  Voltaire  Bon  to  advance,  he 
stepped  out,  gun  in  hand,  upon  the 
porch.  By  now  the  leader  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  there  Fagot 
stopped  him  with  a  curt  command. 

"That  is  close  enough,"  he  warned. 
"Just  now  it  is  my  dead  line." 

The  situation  was  explained.  Had 
Voltaire  Bon  been  present  at  the  cabin 
for  the  past  half  hour,  he  could  not  have 
been  better  informed  of  Fagot's  determi- 
nation.   Yet  the  leader  remained  passive. 
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His  face  looked  white  and  drawn  in  the 
moonlight,  and  his  great,  rugged  frame 
was  stooped  and  bowed  as  beneath  some 
heavy  burden.  Evidently,  through  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  he  had  been  hit 
hard. 

"Come,  Fagot,"  he  reproved.  "This 
is  no  way  to  act.  Would  you  make  a 
bad  affair  worse?  Dieu,  it  is  terrible 
enough  as  it  is.  It  has  taken  the  life 
out  of  me." 

"And  now  you  have  come  to  take  the 
life  out  of  my  girl,  eh?"  snarled  Fagot. 

The  leader  raised  his  hand,  the  great, 
gnarled  hand  with  which,  for  years,  he 
had  ruled  his  world.  Sore  stricken 
though  he  was,  this  unconscious  gesture 
of  his  authority  could  not  be  denied. 

"No,  Fagot,"  he  answered.  "I  do  not 
seek  your  daughter's  life,  although  the 
proof  of  her  guilt  is  overwhelming. 
This  affair  is  beyond  my  justice.  It  is 
for  the  law.  I  have  only  come  to  tell 
you  that  to-morrow  Jeanne  must  be 
taken  to  the  proper  authorities.  You 
may  accompany  her  and,  save  for  an 
escort,  there  will  be  no  restraint.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  Fagot,  believe  me.  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  I  can.  Surely  you 
cannot  expect  more?" 

It  was  a  fair,  a  generous  offer,  and 
one  that  might  have  appealed  to  any 
man.  But  Fagot  was  no  longer  a  man. 
He  was  like  some  maddened  animal,  at 
bay,  and  fighting  for  its  young.  In  the 
pause  that  followed  he  laughed  harshly, 
thrusting  out  his  enormous  gun. 

"Here  is  what  I  expect,  Voltaire  Bon," 
he  shouted.  "Here  is  what  is  in  store 
for  the  first  one  of  you  who  comes  armed 
within  range.  I  have  two  barrels  of 
buckshot,  and  the  old  gun  scatters  wide. 
Now  that  I  have  warned  you,  you  may 
come  after  my  daughter  whenever  you 
are  of  a  mind  to.    As  well  now  as  later." 

He  ceased  abruptly,  his  gun  held 
ready  for  instant  use.  One  week  before, 
buckshot  or  no  buckshot,  the  leader 
would  have  gone  up  those  steps  without 
hesitation.  Now,  however,  he  turned 
back  to  his  followers.  There  ensued  a 
low-pitched  conversation  which  Fagot 
endured  with  silent  contempt,  and  then 
the  leader  returned  to  the  dead  line. 

"Fagot,"  he  announced,  "since  you 
are  mad,   it   is   doubly  necessary  that   I 


should  remain  sane.  My  men  are  with 
me  and,  even  as  you  must  know,  we 
could  storm  this  cabin  and  take  your 
daughter  before  morning.  This,  how- 
ever, we  will  not  do.  Matters  are  bad 
enough  already  without  having  your 
blood  upon  your  hands.  Therefore 
Ledet  will  depart  at  once  for  the  nearest 
officer  of  the  law  and,  until  he  arrives, 
you  and  yours  will  be  unmolested.  You 
may  come  and  go  as  you  please  about  the 
camp,  only  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
escape.  For  the  rest,  I  should  advise  you 
to  come  to  your  senses  before  the  officer 
arrives.  He  will  not  be  so  patient  as 
myself." 

The  interview  was  ended  nor,  strange- 
ly enough,  had  it  involved  any  discus- 
sion of  Jeanne's  innocence  or  guilt.  The 
leader  was  sure,  Fagot  indifferent.  The 
men,  shocked  by  the  horror  of  the  crime, 
were  only  too  ready  to  welcome  the 
intervention  of  the  law. 

As  the  little-crowd  dispersed,  I  experi- 
enced an  acute  feeling  of  desertion. 
Before  I  had  at  least  been  assured  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  unmarried  men. 
Now  all  were  against  my  cause. 

As  for  this  cause,  I  now  considered 
its  every  phase,  lingering  in  the  coolness 
of  the  porch  long  after  Fagot  had  re- 
turned inside.  Slowly,  carefully,  I  went 
over  each  detail  of  the  terrible  affair, 
and  as  I  proceeded  such  gleams  of  hope 
as  might  have  shone  before  were  soon 
blotted  out  by  a  dark  cloud  of  circum- 
stance. The  situation,  desperate  enough 
at  first,  had  now  become  wellnigh  hope- 
less. For  the  moment  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Jeanne.  She  could  wait.  First 
Fagot  must  be  saved  from  his  own  mad- 
ness, and  I  alone  could  save  him. 

But  how  to  do  it?  That  was  the 
problem.  The  camp  was  against  me.  I 
could  not  look  for  help  even  in  my  own 
ranks.  I  was  entirely  alone  and  if  Ledet 
made  for  Bayou  Jules,  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, I  would  have  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  daylight  to  work  in.  Of  all 
the  puzzles  with  which  I  had  been  faced 
it  was  the  hardest,  yet  I  persevered  until 
I  finally  arrived  at  my  decision. 

Jeanne  I  determined  not  to  question. 
In  her  few  brief  words  to  her  father  she 
had  told  all  her  story,  and  any  further 
inquiries    from   myself   might  suggest   a 
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suspicion  of  guilt.  At  least  she  should 
not  be  denied  such  comfort  as  she  might 
glean  from  the  thought  of  my  belief  in 
her. 

Fagot  I  had  already  decided  to  leave 
strictly  alone.  Thoroughly  desperate  as 
he  was,  a  word  of  protest  or  argument 
would  most  certainly  cause  him  to  banish 
me  from  the  cabin.  If  all  else  failed, 
however,  I  promised  myself  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  I  would  have  my  try  at 
getting  his  gun  away  from  him. 

In  the  meantime  but  one  course  lay 
open  to  me.  If  I  could  not  work  through 
Fagot,  I  must  work  through  Voltaire 
Bon.  Also,  since  the  leader  was  con- 
vinced of  Jeanne's  guilt,  I  could  only 
move  him  with  the  proof  of  her  inno- 
cence. I  must  find  that  proof,  and  the 
discovery  must  be  made  in  those  few 
hours  of  daylight  that  lay  before  me. 

"Come,  Bossu,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
rose  for  bed.  "You  must  not  lose  your 
grip  again.  You  have  done  so  once  to- 
night, and  it  has  cost  you  much  evidence 
which  is  now  hopelessly  destroyed.  Had 
you  stayed  by  Duron's  body,  had  you 
examined  it  before  it  was  disturbed,  you 
might  already  have  an  answer  to  your 
question.  From  now  on  you  must  keep 
your  courage,  you  must  not  think  of 
defeat.  A  good  night's  sleep,  a  clear 
brain  at  dawn,  and,  as  you  have  won 
before,  so  will  you  win  again.  What  if 
the  time  is  short?  Your  success  will 
depend  upon  an  instant's  discovery." 

Thus  I  heartened  myself  and,  even  as 
I  turned  away,  a  dark,  slender  shape 
broke  the  calm  silver  of  the  water,  bound 
outside.  The  affair  had  begun  with 
pirogues.  Now,  through  Ledet's  depar- 
ture, it  promised  to  end  in  the  same 
manner.  Truly  it  was  a  tragedy  of  the 
swamp. 

CHAPTER    XVI 

Voltaire  Bon's   Theory 

THAT  night,  through  sheer  weari- 
ness, I  slept  well.  Arising  to  a 
clear  dawn,  I  began  my  day  by 
having  a  brief  understanding  with  Fagot. 
Worn  out  like  myself,  and  secure  in  Vol- 
taire Bon's  promise  of  immunity,  the  old 
man  had  slept  also,  but  the  rest  had  only 


served  to  increase  his  fixity  of  purpose. 
Refreshed,  he  merely  felt  the  better  able 
to  stand  off  his  enemies. 

"Fagot,"  said  I,  "as  I  showed  by  my 
actions  last  night,  I  am  with  you  to  the 
end.  For  the  present,  however,  I  mean 
to  trust  to  my  wits  rather  than  to  force 
of  arms.  Once,  jokingly,  I  told  you  that 
such  talents  as  I  was  possessed  of  were 
at  Jeanne's  command.  Now  the  jest  has 
become  a  stern  necessity.  As  you  know, 
your  daughter  is  innocent,  and  the  proof 
of  that  innocence  lies  somewhere  here- 
abouts. If  possible,  I  am  going  to 
find  it." 

His  gratitude  was  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  things  that  I  have  ever  known. 
It  shone  through  his  mask  of  grimness, 
of  fierce  despair,  like  a  light  from  that 
other  Fagot  who  yet  lurked  somewhere 
within  his  tortured  soul. 

"Ah,  Bossu,"  he  cried,"  I  will  not  try 
to  thank  you.  I  can  only  say  that  you 
are  a  man.  It  is  wrong,  perhaps,  that 
you  should  cast  your  lot  with  ours,  yet 
how  can  I  refuse  your  aid  ?  My  back  is 
against  the  wall,  and  I  cannot  strike 
away  the  one  friendly  hand  that  reaches 
out  toward  me.  As  for  your  search,  God 
grant  that  you  are  successful,  as  you 
have  been  before.  For  myself,  I  can  only 
prove  my  daughter's  innocence  with  my 
gun." 

At  the  sound  of  our  voices  Jeanne  had 
come  in  from  her  little,  closet-like  room 
in  the  rear.  Evidently  she  had  found 
scant  rest,  yet  there  was  nothing  listless 
about  her.  Indeed,  all  the  time  that  we 
talked  she  paced  restlessly  from  one  side 
of  the  cabin  to  the  other,  her  whole 
being  alive  with  a  species  of  fierce  re- 
straint. She  was  like  some  wild  creature 
that  has  been  trapped  and  separated  from 
its  mate. 

As  I  bade  her  farewell  to  go  to  Vol- 
taire Bon,  she  evinced  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  my  quest.  "See  Marcel  and 
let  me  know  how  he  is,  Bossu,"  was  all 
she  said. 

Our  women  are  like  that.  When  they 
love,  they  love  hard. 

I  found  Voltaire  Bon  at  ease  in  his 
cabin  for,  until  the  affair  was  settled, 
there  would  be  no  work  at  the  camp. 
The  leader's  face  still  bore  its  marks  of 
shock  and  grief,  but  upon  it  there  was 
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now  stamped  an  expression  of  bitter  re- 
lentlessness  that  boded  ill  for  my  mis- 
sion. Evidently  he  had  hardened  during 
the  night. 

"Well,  Bossu?"  he  questioned  sternly, 
when  I  stood  before  him.  "Has  that 
madman  sent  you  to  say  that  he  has 
returned  to  reason?" 

"No,  M'sieu,"  I  replied.  "In  that 
event  he  would  have  come  himself.  I 
am  here  to  ask  your  assistance  in  certain 
investigations  through  which  I  hope  to 
establish  Jeanne's  innocence  before  it  is 
too  late." 

The  leader  regarded  me  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  impatience  and  contempt. 

"So  that  is  it,  eh?"  he  scoffed.  "If 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  return 
whence  you  came  and  employ  your 
efforts  in  bringing  Fagot  back  to  his 
senses.  Ledet  should  be  here  by  six 
o'clock  at  the  latest,  and  with  him  will 
come  Sheriff  Dalbor  who,  for  the  mo- 
ment, has  jurisdiction  at  Bayou  Jules. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Dalbor?  He 
will  do  no  parleying.  Also  my  men  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  offer  to  act  as 
deputies." 

I  could  not  at  once  reply.  Now  in- 
deed was  my  time  cut  down  to  the  last 
second.  I  had  hoped  that,  should  Ledet 
arrive  late,  the  assault  would  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  morning. 
With  Dalbor  there  would  not  be  a 
moment  lost.  Only  too  well  had  I  heard 
of  him.  Once  refused  his  prisoner,  I 
knew  that  he  would  go  after  her  imme- 
diately, even  though  it  were  the  blackest 
hour  of  the  night.  I  thought  of  those 
stores  estimated,  that  kettle  filled,  against 
a  long  siege.  Poor  Fagot!  He  could 
do  as  well  with  a  drop  and  a  crust. 

"So,"  said  the  leader,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  regard  me,  "jrou  realize  your 
waste  of  time,  do  you?  Then  return 
and  follow  the  only  course  left  open  to 
you.  You  have  a  quick  tongue,  and 
even  the  worst  affairs  look  better  in  the 
sunlight." 

He  paused  and  continued  in  a  kindlier 
tone:  "Believe  me,  Bossu,  I  appre- 
ciate your  talents  of  investigation.  I 
have  heard  of  you  before,  and  I  know 
that  you  have  done  some  clever  things. 
This  affair,  however,  is  too  certain. 
There  is  nothing  to   find.     Take  even 


such  evidence  as  you  can  accumulate 
without  effort. 

"Jeanne  flouts  my  nephew  for  Var, 
and  the  two  have  a  duel  in  which  you, 
yourself,  claim  an  unfair  stroke.  In  the 
hearing  that  follows  Jeanne  replies  to 
my  nephew's  overtures  of  friendship  with 
naked  steel,  all  but  committing  the  mur- 
der then  and  there.  Next  day,  being 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  my  nephew 
declares  that  he  will  have  Jeanne  even 
though,  to  use  his  own  words,  she  bris- 
tles with  knives  like  a  porcupine.  The 
day  after  that  he  departs,  still  drunk,  to 
the  swamp;  being  followed  by  Jeanne 
who,  as  can  be  proven,  was  armed  with 
her  big  knife.  That  night  my  nephew 
drifts  in  dead  in  his  pirogue  with  a 
wound  in  his  back  peculiar  to  that  knife, 
and  with  one  of  Jeanne's  gloves  gripped 
in  his  hand. 

"So  there  you  are,  Bossu,  and  to 
myself  and  the  rest  the  crime  is  as  plain 
as  though  it  had  been  committed  pub- 
licly. Jeanne  met  my  nephew  in  the 
swamp  and  he,  being  still  maudlin, 
sought  to  make  good  his  boast  of  the  day 
before.  As  he  seized  her  she  reached 
for  her  knife,  and  he,  realizing  her  in- 
tention, caught  at  her  hand.  He  missed 
the  hand  but  won  the  glove  and,  while 
puzzled  and  stupid  he  considered  his 
prize,  Jeanne  repeated  her  motion  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Afterward, 
leaving  him  as  he  fell,  she  made  her 
escape.  Come,  Bossu.  You  see  it  now, 
do  you  not?     Otherwise  you  are  blind." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"No,  M'sieu,"  I  replied.  "I  do  not 
see  it.  The  strength  of  such  evidence  as 
you  have  recited  I  grant  you.  Your 
theory  of  the  crime,  however,  is  wellnigh 
as  impossible  as  it  is  ridiculous." 

I  had  counted  upon  the  effect  of  my 
words,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
leader  flushed  angrily.  His  hands 
gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair.  At  least 
I  had  disturbed  the  calmness  of  his  abso- 
lute assurance. 

"So  I  am  ridiculous,  am  I?"  he 
growled.  "Then  what  is  your  theory, 
M'sieu  Jean  Le  Bossu?  Perhaps,  with 
your  cleverness,  you  have  found  out 
already  what  actually  occurred  there  in 
the  swamp?" 

I  again  shook  my  head. 
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"No,  M'sieu,"  I  repeated.  "So  far  I 
have  found  out  nothing.  As  for  my 
theory,  I  have  none,  save  that  I  am  as 
certain  of  Jeanne's  innocence,  as  I  am 
that  she  speaks  the  truth  when  she  says 
that  she  dropped  her  glove  in  the  swamp. 
Last  night  I  unfortunately  became  de- 
moralized, and  so  lost  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  body  before  it  was 
moved.  Therefore  I  have  no  exter- 
nal evidence  to  go  upon,  save  only  a 
certain  bit  of  which  I  will  inform  you 
later.  Your  version  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, falls  down  before  the  mere  test  of 
common  sense. 

"First  you  say  that  Jeanne  stabbed 
your  nephew  at  the  moment  of  his  seiz- 
ing her.  In  that  event  she  did  so  from 
in  front,  and  over  his  shoulder,  a  feat 
truly  impossible  when  3^ou  consider  the 
length  and  broadness  of  her  blade  and 
Duron's  great  size.  If  you  would  make 
an  experiment,  shape  a  board  to  the  like- 
ness of  Jeanne's  knife  and  try,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  to  stab  even  a  smaller  man. 
Should  he  fail  to  halt  your  stroke  before 
it  begins  to  descend,  I  will  freely  ac- 
knowledge all  that  you  claim.  If  your 
nephew  stopped  Jeanne  the  first  time, 
why  not  the  second  ?  Also  what  was  he 
doing  while  she  slowly  forced  her  great 
blade  almost  through  him? 

"In  the  second  place  you  say  that 
Jeanne  left  him  where  he  fell.  As  he 
arrived  thoroughly  soaked  all  over,  he 
evidently  fell  into  the  water.  How  then 
did  he  get  back  into  the  pirogue  again? 
Your  only  answer  is  that  Jeanne  put 
him  there  which,  on  account  of  his 
weight,  is  ridiculous." 

The  leader  stirred  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  He  was  suffering  from  a  gradual 
loss  of  self-confidence. 

"I  see,  Bossu,"  he  admitted.  "As  they 
say,  you  are  no  fool.  Following  your 
reasoning  then,  it  is  plain  that  Jeanne 
slipped  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed  him 
as  he  sat  in  his  pirogue.  Thus,  un- 
noticed, she  had  ample  time  and  swing 
in  which  to  drive  her  great  knife  through 
his  back.  Dying  instantly,  he  was  found 
just  as  he  fell." 

"That  will  not  do  either,  M'sieu,"  I 
contradicted;  "In  that  event  he  would 
have  been  found  doubled  up  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  pirogue  where  he  had 


pitched  from  his  seat  in  the  middle. 
Also  there  are  his  soaked  clothes  to  ex- 
plain. No,  he  fell  in  the  water,  and  we 
return  to  my  original  question.  How 
did  he  get  back  into  the  pirogue  again?" 

By  now  the  leader's  uneasiness  had 
changed  to  a  sullen  anger  that  was 
strangely  reminiscent  of  Blaise  Duron 
himself. 

"D/Vz/,"  he  shouted.  "You  are  like  a 
mosquito  with  your  one  whining  ques- 
tion. How  then  did  he  get  back  into  the 
pirogue?" 

"He  got  into  it  himself,  and  after  he 
was  injured,  M'sieu,"  I  answered. 
"This  I  know  through  that  one  bit  of 
evidence  gleaned  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  last  night.  Your  nephew  was  a 
strong  man,  and  hard  to  kill.  After  he 
was  struck  he  managed  to  reach  his 
pirogue  and  to  grasp  it  with  one  hand 
while  he  rolled  into  it.  As  he  reached 
the  bottom  he  died.  His  position  when 
found  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Ask 
Ledet  or  any  of  the  others  who  saw  him 
first,  and  they  will  bear  me  out  in  what 
I  say.  His  attitude  was  too  natural. 
It  could  not  have  been  arranged  after 
death  by  any  human  hand." 

"And  the  glove?"  demanded  the 
leader,  as  if  in  sudden  remembrance. 

"That  is  a  question  that  I  fear  will 
never  be  answered,  M'sieu,"  I  replied. 
"Perhaps  he  had  just  found  it.  Perhaps, 
having  stored  it  in  his  blouse  for  safe- 
keeping, he  clutched  it  in  his  struggle  to 
find  his  wound.  Perhaps  he  really  loved 
Jeanne  and  drew  it  forth  at  the  last 
moment  to  ease  the  passing  of  his  soul." 

The  leader  growled  a  dissent. 

"Perhaps  will  not  do,  Bossu,"  said  he. 
"Nevertheless  you  make  a  good  case  of 
it,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment.  "What 
now  do  you  say  of  this?  It  drifted  in 
during  the  night,  and  was  brought  me 
by  one  of  the  men  a  while  before  you 
came. 

Reaching  out,  he  seized  an  object  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  paddle,  long 
and  heavy,  and  of  the  sort  commonly 
used  by  swampers.  Upon  the  handle 
had  been  burned  with  some  pointed  in- 
strument, a  rude  "B.  D." 

Moving  to  the  window,  I  examined 
the  paddle  carefully,  going  over  it  inch 
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by  inch  in  the  morning  light.  Through 
its  long  immersion  it  had  been  washed 
clean  of  such  marks  as  were  not  indelible, 
and  its  handle  and  blade  yielded  nothing 
to  my  search.  As  I  raised  it,  however, 
and  examined  the  blades  under  edge,  I 
was  more  successful.  Here,  through 
constant  use,  the  texture  of  the  wood 
had  been  worn  into  a  fringe-like  half 
circle  of  innumerable,  tiny  splinters. 
Forced  into  the  splinters  were  several 
atoms  of  a  pinkish  hue.  I  recognized 
these  atoms  at  once.  Also  I  found  that 
they  were  quite  fresh. 

''Well?"  questioned  the  leader  as,  my 
inspection  over,  I  returned  the  paddle. 
"Have  you  found  anything,  Bossu?" 

"Yes,  M'sieu,"  I  replied.  "I  have 
discovered  how  your  nephew  rolled  into 
his  pirogue  without  filling  it  full  of 
water.  As  you  have  perhaps  heard,  the 
bottom  was  scarcely  covered.  That  I 
have  not  known  this  point  before  has 
been  due  solely  to  the  absolute  simplicity 
of  its  explanation.  For  the  present  I 
will  say  no  more.  When  we  come  to 
the  pirogue  itself,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
able  to  make  my  meaning  clearer." 

"Then  you  mean  to  keep  on?"  he 
isked 

"Yes,  M'sieu,"  I  returned.  "To  plead 
with  Fagot  is  useless.  He  has  forbidden 
me  to  speak,  and  one  word  will  close 
his  cabin  to  me.  Thus  I  can  only  do 
my  best  to  prove  Jeanne's  innocence  in 
such  time  as  is  left  to  me,  and  I  again 
ask  your  assistance  in  that  proof.  Surely 
you  will  not  refuse  to  do  what  you  can 
in  saving  the  life  of  this  old  madman? 
I  do  not  plead  for  mercy,  M'sieu.  It 
is  to  your  justice  that  I  appeal." 

A  pause  followed  during  which  I  en- 
dured a  suspense  which  I  trust  will  never 
be  mine  again.  If  the  leader  refused, 
the  most  important  of  all  my  evidence 
would  be  denied  to  me.  I  hoped  that  I 
had  impressed  him  by  exploding  his 
theory,  which  must  also  be  the  theory  of 
the  camp.  At  best  I  prayed  only  for  a 
temporary  victory.  Upon  further  con- 
sideration I  knew  that  he  must  inevitably 
return  to  his  former  views.  As  I  waited 
my  nails  bit  into  my  palms,  as  from  the 
bearing  of  some  intense  pain. 

Then  Voltaire  Bon  spoke  in  the  slow, 
judicial  tones  of  his  returned  authority. 


"Bien}  Bossu,"  said  he.  "I  will  do 
what  I  can." 

In  an  instant  I  had  him  out  of  his 
chair. 

"Come  then,  M'sieu,"  I  cried.  "We 
will  begin  with  the  body  and  the  clothes. 
Hurry,  M'sieu,  for  already  I  have  wasted 
much  time.  For  the  past  hour  I  should 
have  been  upon  the  trail." 


CHAPTER    XVII 

The   Trail 

THE  leader's  cabin,  as  became 
his  importance,  contained  three 
rooms.  In  the  largest  of  these  I 
found  the  body  of  Blaise  Duron  already 
laid  out  for  burial.  Holy  candles  burned 
at  the  head  and  feet.  The  hands,  folded 
across  the  breast,  pressed  a  Crucifix.  As 
we  entered  Madame  Bon  knelt  at  prayer, 
but,  at  a  sign  from  her  husband,  she 
silently  departed. 

This  part  of  my  investigation  I  will 
pass  over  with  a  word.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  remember.  There  was  no  mark 
save  the  wound,  and  this,  through  its 
size  and  depth,  told  only  its  former  story 
of  a  stroke  of  great  force  and  power. 

Yet  I  was  not  discouraged.  I  had 
staked  my  hopes  upon  my  examination 
of  the  clothes.  There,  if  anywhere,  I 
expected  to  find  what  I  sought. 

Therefore  my  disappointment  may  be 
imagined  when  Madame  Bon  produced 
the  garments  rough  dried  from  a  recent 
washing.  Save  for  such  stubborn  blood 
stains  as  had  defied  the  soap  and  water, 
they  had  been  cleaned  of  everything  that 
might  have  served  me. 

"Madame,  Madame,"  I  cried.  "What 
have  you  done?" 

At  once  Madame  Bon  ceased  the  low, 
sobbing  moan  through  which  she  had 
given  vent  to  her  feelings.  A  stout, 
placid  woman,  she  found  little  difficulty 
in  mastering  her  grief. 

"What  have  I  done?"  she  echoed 
tartly.  "Can  you  not  see  for  yourself? 
Last  night  my  husband  gave  me  these 
clothes,  and  told  me  to  put  them  carefully 
away,  that  later  they  might  be  used  as 
evidence.  Would  you  have  had  me  send 
them  all  stained  and  draggled  before 
M'sieu  the  Judge?     I  washed  them  at 
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once  as  best  I  could,  meaning  to  iron 
them  this  morning  and  so  have  them 
ready  for  the  officer.  Even  in  the 
swamp,  Bossu,  we  have  our  pride." 

I  made  no  further  remonstrance.  She 
would  not  have  understood. 

"And  when  you  washed  the  clothes, 
Madame,  did  you  notice  any  peculiar 
stains  or  accumulations  of  any  kind?" 
I  questioned.  "Think  carefully,  if  you 
please.     It  is  most  important." 

At  this  she  rebuked  me  sharply. 

"Noticed?"  she  cried.  "Would  you 
have  me  notice  such  trifles  when  my 
nephew  lay  murdered  within  the  house?" 

"The  water  then,  Madame,"  I  con- 
tinued desperately.  "Where  did  you 
empty  it  when  you  were  through?" 

The  good  lady  shuddered,  closing  her 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  some  horrid 
vision. 

"Bossu,  Bossu,"  she  protested  weakly. 
"How  can  you  ask  of  such  things? 
When  I  was  through  I  cast  it,  bowl  and 
all,  from  one  of  the  landings.  You 
should  have  seen  it.  It  was  not  nice  to 
empty  about." 

"Pardon,  Madame,"  I  apologized. 
"If  I  have  upset  you,  it  has  been  only 
in  the  interests  of  justice.  One  look  at 
the  clothes,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more." 

I  examined  them  but,  although  I  ex- 
ercised the  utmost  care,  I  discovered 
little  that  I  had  not  guessed  before.  The 
lower  garments  had  nothing  to  offer. 
The  blouse  of  a  peculiar  bluish  cotton- 
nade,  was  little  more  enlightening.  In- 
deed, thanks  to  Madame  Bon's  house- 
wifely pride,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
draw  my  attention  save  the  rent  in  the 
back,  and  the  buttons  along  the  front. 

The  rent,  ragged  and  irregular,  not 
only  spoke,  like  the  wound,  of  a  power- 
ful blow.  It  went  farther  and  proved 
that  this  blow  had  been  struck  with  a 
rough-edged  instrument.  The  tough 
cloth  of  the  blouse  had  not  been  parted 
quickly  or  cleanly.  It  had  been  torn, 
rather  than  cut,  and,  from  their  heavier 
stain,  one  could  see  that  the  ravelled 
edges  of  the  rent  had  been  forced  into 
the  wound.  Yet,  despite  its  evident 
value  in  respect  to  a  girl's  strength  of 
arm,  1  kept  this  discovery  to  myself. 
Through     constant     hacking     Jeanne's 


blade  had  been  nicked,  until  it  was  little 
better  than  that  of  a  saw. 

With  the  buttons  I  was  more  success- 
ful. Originally  four  in  number,  they 
were  now  reduced  to  three,  the  second 
one  from  the  top  having  been  violently 
wrenched  away.  In  proof  of  this 
wrenching  a  tiny  sliver  of  bone  still  ad- 
hered to  the  twist  of  thread  that  had 
held  the  button  in  place.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  washing,  I  might  have  gone 
farther  and  found  the  marks  left  by  the 
clutching  fingers.  Now  the  cloth  was 
of  that  uniform  stiffness  peculiar  to  gar- 
ments that  have  been  rough  dried. 

"Observe  that  lost  button,  M'sieu,"  I 
requested,  as  I  handed  the  blouse  to  the 
leader.  "It  will  tell  you  how  your 
nephew  came  by  the  glove." 

But  Voltaire  Bon  had  followed  my 
reasoning  with  a  most  disconcerting 
thoroughness. 

"Or  how  he  struggled  blindly  to  find 
his  wound,"  he  replied. 

"As  you  please,  M'sieu,"  said  I  with 
such  indifference  as  I  could  muster. 
"Let  us  now  examine  the  pirogue. 
Afterward,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
ask  some  questions." 

Passing  out,  we  went  down  to  the 
water  from  which  Duron's  pirogue  had 
been  removed.  It  now  lay  where  it  had 
been  dragged  a  short  distance  up  the 
bank,  and  about  it  was  gathered  a  little 
knot  of  swampers. 

Somewhat  apart  from  them  Mouret, 
one  of  the  married  men,  sat  upon  a 
stump,  a  rifle  cradled  across  his  knees. 
The  leader  was  taking  no  chances  on  a 
sudden   escape. 

My  inspection  of  the  pirogue,  upon 
which  I  spent  considerable  time,  need 
not  be  recounted  in  detail.  Under  the 
stolid,  yet  inquisitive,  stare  of  the 
swampers  I  examined  the  craft  to  its 
faintest  scratch,  taking  note  of  each 
mark  and  stain.  In  the  end  I  made  two 
important  discoveries. 

The  first  I  came  upon  at  the  bow 
which,  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  short 
distance  above  the  water  line,  was 
scraped  as  from  a  contact  with  some 
rough  surface.  Searching  here,  I  soon 
brought  to  light  many  more  of  the  same 
pinkish  atoms  that  I  had  discovered 
upon    the    end    of    the    paddle.      Next, 
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going  farther  afield,  I  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  numerous  other  atoms 
which  were  scattered  about  amid  the 
maze  of  bruises  and  scratches  that  deco- 
rated the  pirogue's  outside.  These  atoms 
together  with  the  scraping  at  the  bow 
I  pointed  out  to  the  leader. 

My  second  discovery  was  reserved  for 
the  end  when,  having  examined  the 
pirogue  elsewhere,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  its  inside.  The  bottom  had  been 
wiped  dry  of  its  drippings  of  blood  and 
water,  leaving  only  a  smeared  blur  of 
sediment.  Scraping  carefully  at  this 
sediment  with  my  knife,  a  little  forward 
of  the  paddler's  seat,  I  uncovered  the 
myriad  of  small,  furrow-like  scars  left 
by  the  nails  of  Duron's  boots.  These 
scars  I  studied  minutely  until  I  finally 
traced  a  few  that  were  different  from 
the  rest.  They  were  fresher,  they  were 
graven  more  deeply,  and  they  ran  in  par- 
allel lines.  Having  shown  them  also  to 
the  leader,  I  announced  that  I  was 
through. 

"Well?"  he  inquired,  as  I  arose  from 
my  task.  "What  of  your  discoveries, 
Bossu?" 

"Before  I  explain  them,  I  would  like 
to  put  my  questions,  M'sieu,"  I  an- 
swered. "As  they  are  concerned  solely 
with  the  events  of  yesterday  and  with 
the  swamp,  it  will  be  best  for  all  to  hear 
them.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who  may 
be  able  to  add  to  your  information.  But 
to  begin.  At  what  time  yesterday  did 
your  nephew  arrive  where  you  were 
working?" 

The  leader  considered  a  moment. 

"It  was  after  noon,"  he  replied.  "I 
could  not  answer  to  the  minute." 

"His  condition?" 

"He  was  drunk — too  drunk,  in  fact, 
to  be  of  any  use  at  his  calling." 

"He  had  his  ax?" 

"Yes,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival." 

"He  wished  to  work?" 

"He  suggested  it,  but  I  ordered  him 
off.    After  some  words  he  departed." 

"His  words?" 

"I  paid  little  attention  to  them.  One 
phrase,  however,  I  remember.  'Bien, 
M'sieu,'  he  shouted.  'Yours  is  not  the 
only  trade.'  It  was  then  that  he  cast  his 
ax  into  the  water." 

"In  what  direction  did  he  depart?" 


"When  last  I  saw  him  he  was  pushing 
back  into  the  swamp." 

"You  saw  him  no  more  after  that?" 

"Not  alive." 

I  took  another  tack. 

"Far  back  in  the  swamp  many  of  the 
trees  are  covered  at  their  base  with  a 
pinkish  lichen,  are  they  not,  M'sieu?"  I 
inquired. 

"They  are,"  he  replied. 

"This  condition  prevails  to  a  consider- 
able extent?" 

"Only  to  a  certain  belt  of  trees." 

"The  direction  taken  by  this  belt?" 

"It  extends  north  and  south." 

"•Its  length?" 

"A  mile,  perhaps  more." 

I  ceased,  thanking  him  for  his  pa- 
tience, and  turned  to  the  men. 

"You  have  anything  to  add  to  this?" 
I  asked  them. 

They  all  shook  their  heads  and  one, 
speaking  up  for  the  rest,  observed,  "No, 
Bossu.  You  must  find  out  the  balance 
for  yourself.  As  he  says,  the  leader  was 
the  last  to  see  Duron  alive,  and  we  know 
little  of  that  belt  of  pink  trees  which  we 
call  the  Painted  Woods.  It  lies  beyond 
our  usual  haunts,  and  is  not  within  easy 
reach  when  one  goes  outside  by  way  of 
open  water." 

Thanking  him  also,  I  turned  away. 
For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  learned  at  the  camp.  There  was 
no  use  in  suspecting  the  men.  The 
leader  would  be  able  to  account  for  every 
one  of  them.  There  remained  only  the 
recital  of  my  discoveries  to  Voltaire  Bon, 
and  this  I  wished  to  accomplish  in  pri- 
vate. At  my  suggestion  we  returned 
whence  we  had  come. 

"And  now  out  with  it,  Bossu,"  cried 
the  leader  impatiently,  when  we  were 
once  more  seated  inside  his  cabin. 
"What  is  it  that  you  think  you  know?" 

"I  know  three  things,  M'sieu,"  I  an- 
swered. "I  can  now  give  you  the  place 
where  your  nephew  died,  his  position 
before  death,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  tumbled  into  his  pirogue  without  fill- 
ing it  with  water.  Also  I  can  set  forth 
at  least  four  reasons  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  Jeanne  to  have  committed 
the  crime.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  real 
murderer  and  the  exact  weapon  used,  I 
am  still  in  the  dark. 
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"To  begin  with,  your  nephew  was 
killed  in  what  you  call  the  Painted 
Woods.  You  remember  those  tiny  bits 
of  pink  lichen?  They  could  have  come 
from  nowhere  else.  That  he  was  killed 
there,  and  not  upon  his  way  or  his  re- 
turn, I  know  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  bits  are  scattered.  Drunk  or  sober, 
Blaise  Duron  was  ever  an  expert  with 
the  pirogue.  As  long  as  he  could  wield 
a  paddle  he  would  never  have  struck  the 
number  of  trunks  and  knees  that  are 
accounted  for  by  that  scattering  of  pink 
atoms.  The  current  bumped  them  there 
after  he  was  dead.  I  myself  made  such 
a  journey  here,  and  I  know. 

"The  scars  that  I  showed  you  inside 
the  pirogue  explain  your  nephew's  posi- 
tion before  death.  He  was  standing 
upright,  and  afterward  he  fell  backward 
into  the  water.  Consider  those  scars, 
M'sieu.  They  were  fresher  than  the 
others,  and  they  were  many  times  as 
deep.  Your  nephew  had  no  spikes.  He 
wore  only  his  ordinary  boots,  the  blunt 
nails  of  which  must  have  been  dragged 
over  the  bottom  with  unusual  violence 
and  swiftness  to  have  left  such  deep 
marks. 

"The  scraping  at  the  bow  you  must 
already  understand.  Surely  nothing 
could  speak  plainer  of  a  pirogue  jammed 
among  the  knees?  It  was  when  he  rose 
to  extricate  himself  that  your  nephew 
died.  Those  few  bits  of  lichen  upon 
the  end  of  the  paddle  show  that  he  made 
the  attempt,  but  death  caught  him  be- 
fore he  could  shove  clear.  That  he  was 
still  jammed  when  he  fell  is  explained 
by  those  scars  in  the  bottom  running 
parallel  to  each  other.  Had  the  pirogue 
been  unsteadied,  the  heels  would  not 
have  dragged  evenly  upward.  They 
would  have  slid  wildly  sideways  and 
outward,  leaving  a  corresponding  mark. 

"As  for  your  nephew's  return  without 
filling  his  pirogue  with  water,  I  leave 
that  to  your  imagination.  Still  firmly 
held,  the  craft  had  no  chance  to  tip. 
Afterward,  freed  by  the  current  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  body,  it  drifted 
away." 

I  paused  for  effect,  but  the  leader  was 
as  ready  as  ever  with  his  question. 

"Then  if,  as  you  say,  my  nephew  was 
so  clever  with  his  pirogue,  how  did  he 


allow  himself  to  be  jammed?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"His  attention  was  distracted  for  the 
moment,  M'sieu,"  I  countered.  "Had 
he  been  closer  in,  and  were  it  not  for 
that  absent  button  of  the  blouse,  I  should 
still  stick  to  my  former  guess  that  he  had 
just  discovered  the  glove.  At  all  events, 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  had  a  bottle 
with  him.  Perhaps,  while  drinking  from 
it  between  strokes,  he  jammed." 

At  least  the  leader  did  not  argue  the 
matter. 

"Proceed,"  he  growled. 

"I  am  through  save  for  my  summing 
up,  M'sieu,"  said  I.  "I  promised  you 
four  reasons  that  would  make  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  by  Jeanne  impos- 
sible.   Here  they  are  : 

"First,  through  his  upright  position, 
Jeanne  could  never  have  come  upon  your 
nephew  unnoticed.  Secondly,  once  a 
man  of  Duron's  size  and  strength  was 
upon  his  feet,  no  girl  could  have  found 
either  the  time  or  the  chance  to  make 
such  a  wound  with  such  a  weapon. 
Thirdly,  even  were  this  possible,  the 
stroke  was  beyond  Jeanne's  power. 
Fourthly,  considering  her  arrival  and 
departure,  and  the  time  involved  in 
gathering  her  moss,  Jeanne,  with  her 
slow,  flat-bottomed  boat,  could  never 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Painted 
Woods.  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me 
there,  M'sieu.  Thus,  since  it  was  im- 
possible for  Jeanne  to  have  reached  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  it  naturally  follows 
that  she  could  not  possibly  have  com- 
mitted it." 

I  had  played  my  trump  card,  and  I 
awaited  the  result  in  a  tremble  of  impa- 
tience. This  time,  however,  my  suspense 
was  short  lived.  Interested,  impressed, 
the  leader  responded  at  once  with  the 
very  great  compliment  of  his  apprecia- 
tion. 

"That  is  good,  Bossu,"  he  approved. 
"From  your  standpoint  you  have  worked 
it  all  out  to  the  last  detail.  Keep  on  as 
you  have  started,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  pretty  story  to  tell  the  jury." 

"Then  you  will  give  me  a  chance, 
M'sieu?"  I  cried.  "You  will  hold  off 
the  sheriff  until  I  have  had  my  try  at 
that  Painted  Woods?" 

He  stared  at  me  in  surprise.     Under- 
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standing  my  efforts,  he  had  not  grasped 
their  immediate  purpose. 

"Hold  him  off?"  he  exclaimed.  "Dal- 
bor?  Are  you  mad,  Bossu?  Even  if  I 
wished  to  it  would  be  impossible.  As 
well  try  to  hold  off  a  hurricane." 

"But  think  of  Fagot,  M'sieu,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"That  is  his  affair,"  he  shrugged.  "I 
can  do  nothing  now  that  the  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  Also  it  will  not 
profit  you  to  go  with  your  tale  to  the 
sheriff.  If  now  you  could  lay  your 
hands  on  the  one  whom  you  term  the 
real  murderer,  it  might  be  different. 
Then,  perhaps,  Dalbor  would  be  only 
too  willing  to  turn  his  activities  else- 
where." 

"But  to  do  so  I  must  first  scour  the 
swamp,  M'sieu,"  I  persisted.  "Surely, 
understanding  this,  you  can  realize  the 
necessity  for  time  ?  Surely,  as  the  one  in 
authority,  the  sheriff  will  listen  to  you? 
Give  me  but  one  more  day  for  my  work, 
M'sieu.  Think  of  Fagot,  your  old 
friend.  Last  night  you  said  that  you 
were  sorry  for  him." 

Again  the  leader  shrugged.  He  was 
thinking  his  own  thoughts  now,  and  his 
interest,  his  appreciation  had  departed. 
If  I  had  impressed  him,  it  had  not  been 
for  long. 

"Perhaps  there  were  others  demoral- 
ized besides  yourself  last  night,  Bossu," 
he  returned.  "I  repeat  I  can  do 
nothing."  Looking  toward  the  door,  he 
added  meaningly.  "At  least  you  have 
this  afternoon." 

Taking  the  hint,  I  left  him  to  return 
swiftly  to  Fagot.  It  was  my  third  de- 
feat, and  of  the  three  it  was  the  hardest. 
To  me  it  was  all  so  clear,  so  simple. 
How  the  leader  doubted  I  could  not 
understand. 

At  the  cabin  of  the  besieged  I  found 
all  in  readiness  for  the  coming  assault. 


To  the  single  window  which  looked  out 
upon  the  slope,  a  mattress  had  been  fast- 
ened half  way  up.  Upon  the  floor  be- 
neath stood  a  regiment  of  the  special 
buckshot  shells,  flanked  by  a  similar 
amount  of  ammunition  for  my  own  gun. 
A  second  mattress  had  been  nailed  to  the 
door  of  the  small  back  room,  in  which 
Jeanne  was  to  take  refuge  during  the 
firing.  The  kettle  now  brimmed  with 
water.  Upon  the  table  was  a  quantity 
of  prepared  food. 

"Well?"  demanded  Fagot  as  he  let 
me  in.  "What  luck?  At  least  I  am 
ready.  I  will  make  it  hot  for  them  out 
there." 

"I  have  failed,"  I  announced  briefly. 
"There  is  no  time  now  to  explain.  The 
officer  is  Dalbor,  himself,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected by  six  o'clock.  According  to 
Voltaire  Bon  I  can  stop  him  in  only  one 
way.  To  find  this  way  I  must  search  the 
swamp.  I  am  off  at  once,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  back  no  later  than  a  quarter 
to  six.  Should  I  be  delayed,  you  must 
find  some  way  to  let  me  in,  even  though 
you  are  under  fire  at  the  time.  You 
understand?" 

Fagot  returned  a  surly  assent. 

"Bien"  said  he.  "I  can  only  promise 
to  do  my  best.  Once  they  begin,  it  will 
be  every  man  for  himself." 

Snatching  some  food,  I  turned  to  de- 
part, but  before  I  could  hurry  outside, 
Jeanne  seized  my  arm. 

"A  moment,  Bossu,"  she  begged. 
"What  of  Marcel?" 

I  could  only  reply  with  a  shake  of  my 
head.  In  the  interest  of  my  investiga- 
tion, I  had  forgotten  all  about  her  re- 
quest. She  also  said  no  word,  but  the 
reproach  in  her  eyes  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Poor  Jeanne.  Her  thoughts  were  not 
of  my  failure,  but  of  the  man  she  loved. 
As  I  have  said,  our  women  are  like  that. 


(To  be  continued) 


The  next  issue  will  show  what  LeBossu 
found  in  the  Painted  Woods  and  will 
reveal  the  identity  of  the  murderer. 
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IX 
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SPENT  the  next  morning  in  a  long 
scout  to  the  hills  southeast,  where 
I  saw  much  game  of  the  three  spe- 
cies (wildebeeste,  topi,  and  zebra), 
with  a  heavy  run  of  wildebeeste,  of 
which  I  got  some  good  herd  pic- 
tures. From  a  height  we  looked  down 
on  another  country  similar  to  our  own, 
with  three  of  the  bright  green  plains  in 
sight.  On  each  fed  black  herds,  and 
through  glasses  we  could  make  out  sav- 
ages stalking  across. 

After  lunch  I  took  my  chair  in  the 
shade  and  wrote  for  a  while.  When  I 
came  to  get  up  I  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  straighten  my  back.  The 
muscles  refused  to  work,  and  every 
movement  was  accompanied  by  severe 
pain.  After  an  hour,  by  slow  degrees 
I  managed  to  help  myself  upright  and 
got  into  camp.  There  I  sat  in  my  chair, 
unable  to  reach  out  or  down,  even  to 
get  a  salt-cellar,  without  the  most  se- 
vere pain.  I  could,  however,  sit  quiet 
in  a  chair  with  no  more  than  a  bad 
ache,  so  I  did  so,  and  watched  a  beauti- 
ful sunset  with  clouds  of  mauve  and  a 
very  blue  slate.  No  temperature,  and 
appetite  fine;  so  I  concluded  it  was  like 
a  bad  stiff  neck,  only  just  below  the 
small  of  the  back:  probably  lumbago,  or 
due  to  a  tropical  congestion.  I  got  to 
bed  ridiculously,  an  inch  at  a  time,  lying 
on  my  side  on  the  tent  floor,  and  worry- 
ing my  clothes  off  pole-pole.* 

I  had  a  bad  night  owing  to  severe 
aches,  and  found  in  the  morning  the 
curious  fact  that  ordinary  body  move- 
ments, such  as  rising  and  walking,  are 
ordinarily  conducted  by  a  certain  limited 
amount  of  will-power  sent  out  automat- 


*Svvahili — very    gently. 
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ically  by  the  brain.  I  say,  "Rise,"  and 
the  brain  repeats  the  order  to  the 
muscles.  Then,  if  the  muscles  are  out 
of  order,  they  fail  to  respond,  send  back 
a  sharp  pain  message,  and  the  brain  tells 
me,  "You  cannot  rise."  But  then  if 
you  take  charge  yourself,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  automatic  action,  and  concen- 
trate your  will  on  each  and  every  sepa- 
rate movement  necessary  to  rise,  you  can 
do  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  break 
firmly  through  the  pain  protest. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  out  I  re- 
solved to  move  camp,  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  place  were  well  scouted.  No 
temperature,  appetite  good ;  no  reason 
for  not  moving  except  the  ridiculous 
one  that  it  hurt  like  blazes.  So  I  got 
two  long  sticks,  and  started  out  to  do 
one  step  at  a  time.  It  was  very  tiring 
work,  of  course,  both  on  account  of  se- 
vere pain,  and  because  of  the  extra  ex- 
penditure of  will-power.  But,  then,  one 
needn't  go  so  far. 

We  crossed  the  green  plain,  entered 
another  birch-like  strip  of  woods,  and 
came  to  the  other  stream-bed  that  I  knew 
must  flow  past  Ikorongo.  And  there, 
placed  to  order,  were  two  zebra.  When 
I  came  to  abandon  my  two  sticks  and 
hold  a  rifle  out,  however,  I  found  that 
the  position  and  weight  seemed  at  first 
prohibitive.  However,  I  got  it  level  at 
last,  managed  to  hold  it  steady  for  an  in- 
stant, and  downed  the  zebra.  We  put 
a  flag  on  him,  went  on  a  bit,  and  made 
camp.  I  saw  one  lone  Neumann's 
hartebeeste  near  camp,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  country,  I  think. 

Got  out  my  chair,  and  sat  down ! 
There  I  rested  all  afternoon  while  the 
gunbearers  scouted  certain  country  I 
designated.     They   reported    roan    on    a 
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hill,  not  much  game,  and  no  other  water 
as  far  as  they  went.  In  the  evening  I 
sat  by  the  camp-fire  and  watched  some 
weird,  batlike  birds  wheeling  and  turn- 
ing rapidly  and  silently  overhead.  They 
looked  like  imps  of  darkness,  for  their 
wings  trailed  long,  fluttering  feathers, 
like  the  conventional  devil's  wings. 

That  was  a  very  aching  and  restless 
night.  I  was  called  a  half  hour  earlier 
than  usual  to  allow  time  for  the  slow 
process  of  dressing,  and  found  my  condi- 
tion much  the  same,  except  that  the  pain 
went  into  the  hip  joints  as  well.  How- 
ever, I  got  my  sticks  and  we  went  to 
look  at  the  lion  bait,  wThich  was  un- 
touched. A  little  farther  on  I  flushed  a 
Bohur  reedbuck  with  a  most  remarkable 
head.  Fortunately  he  stood  long  enough 
for  me  to  go  through  the  very  slow 
process  of  getting  into  position,  and  I 
managed  to  land  him  in  the  ribs,  just 
back  of  the  heart.  Shortly  after  I  saw 
an  impalla.  We  could  not  get  near 
him,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  a  chance. 
Missed  first  at  about  250.  Then  he 
partly  faced  me,  and  I  broke  his  hind 
leg.  Then  I  hit  him  in  the  ribs  at  317, 
which  was  sheer  luck.  Meat  enough 
assured,  I  returned  to  camp,  after  three 
hours. 

There  I  retired  to  my  tent,  and  had 
the   mosquito   canopy   up   on   account  of 


flies.  Wrote  in  my  journal  and  read. 
It  was  hard  to  get  comfortable,  as  any 
position  ached,  and  any  change  of  posi- 
tion hurt  like  blazes. 

About  four  o'clock  the  sky  became 
overcast,  so  I  resolved  to  scout  a  bit 
down-river.  That  would  finish  what  I 
wanted  to  know  about  this  country,  and 
enable  me  to  work  back  to  Myeru's.  I 
made  a  two-hour  walk,  and  had  a  flurry 
of   rain,   but    found   no   good   prospects. 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  most 
beautiful,  and  I  must  try  to  describe  it. 
Conceive  a  perfectly  flat,  green  lawn  of 
indefinite  extent ;  the  grass  short  as 
though  mown ;  nowhere,  even  next  the 
trees,  growing  into  high,  ragged  clumps. 
Plant  this  lawn  sparingly  with  small 
trees  with  white  trunks,  like  birch  trees, 
far  enough  apart  not  to  spoil  the  open 
appearance,  but  thick  enough  to  close  in 
the  view  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Then  scatter  over  this  lawn  flowers 
that  grow  flat  to  the  ground,  with  bare- 
ly an  inch  of  stem  to  support  them,  so 
that  they  give  the  impression  of  having 
been  scattered  fresh  cut.  They  are  four- 
petaled,  velvet  in  texture,  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  a  wild  rose.  Most 
of  them  are  white,  but  a  very  few  range 
in  color  from  deep  red  to  pale  pink. 
Across  the  sweeps  and  flats  they  lie  span- 
gling the  turf  sparsely,  but  in   tiny  de- 
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pressions  they  are  as  though  drifted.  In 
addition  to  these,  are  occasional  other 
flowers,  high-growing,  wTith  stems,  some 
flesh-colored,  some  bright  red  and  up- 
standing, some  orange  and  yellow,  and 
some  with  feathery  leaves  trailing  vine- 
like along  the  ground.  But  they  are  not 
abundant  enough  to  modify  the  effect  of 
the  others,  which  always  remind  me  of 
one  line  of  Omar's:  "star-scattered  on 
the  grass." 

Just  before  camp  I  ran  across  the 
same  lone  Neumanii  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  and,  warned  by  their  growing 
scarcity  that  I  might  not  collect  my  one 
remaining  specimen,  I  put  a  .405  in  his 
shoulder  at  122  yards.  Our  savages  are 
very  keen  for  used  cartridges,  and  this 
was  to  them  an  especial  prize. 

A  leopard  hung  about  all  night  near 
camp,  and  we  had  hopes  of  him  at  the 
bait,  but  found  that  it  had  been  de- 
voured by  hyenas. 

Then  we  packed  up  and  were  off  at 
6:40.  Safari  could  beat  me  all  hollow 
traveling,  for  while  I  can  now  abandon 
one  staff  and  have  taken  to  Mr.  Bachel- 
der's  cane,  it  is  very  tiring  and  painful 
to  move  at  all,  and  any  little  twist  or 
unexpected  hummock  drops  me  as  if  I 
had   been  shot. 

The  display  of  flowers  in  crossing  the 
valley  seemed   even  more  beautiful   than 
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that  of  yesterday.  We  passed  two  vil- 
lages, whose  headmen  came  out  to  speak 
to  me.  The  latter  one  followed  me  in 
to  Myeru's  begging  meat,  but  I  had  my 
own  men  to  think  of  and  could  not  turn 
off  to  hunt.  He  carried  twTo  unfortu- 
nate chickens  intended  as  a  bribe,  but  as 
he  soon  saw  I  did  not  purpose  answer- 
ing his  plea,  he  thriftily  bartered  them 
to  the  men  instead. 

At  one  place,  while  watching  the  an- 
tics of  some  very  large  gray  monkeys,  I 
happened  to  glance  down  and  saw  a  lot 
of  peanut  shells!  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
looked  also  for  the  pink  lemonade.  It 
seems  that  peanuts  are  a  staple  of  the 
country.  I  bought  some  and  had  them 
roasted. 

At  the  end  of  three  and  a  half  hours 
we  got  in  to  our  old  camp  and  found 
Dolo,  Sulimani,  the  Toto,  all  four  don- 
keys, and  the  eight  men,  all  well  and 
very  glad  to  see  us.  The  Sultan,  hav- 
ing duly  impressed  me  before,  now  ap- 
peared in  a  mere  blanket.  He  had  seven 
loads  of  potio  ready  out  of  the  thirteen 
promised.  I  called  him  up  and  very 
firmly  informed  him  that  unless  the  other 
six  were  forthcoming  by  evening  he 
would  get  the  price  only,  and  no  back- 
shish. This  stirred  him,  and  I  saw  mes- 
sengers running  off  in  all  directions,  to 
return  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  with  a 
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slave  or  so  bearing  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount. 

By  eight  o'clock  all  was  in  but  two 
loads.  He  sent  word  that  was  all  he 
could  get.  I,  sitting  among  pillows, 
sent  stern  message  that  the  rest  must 
come  or  no  backshish.  About  nine  he 
brought  in  the  last,  which  he  said  had 
been  prepared  for  his  own  household. 
I  counted  out  the  thirteen  rupees  pay- 
ment, added  five  rupees  and  a  folding 
knife,  and  left  him  satisfied. 

One  of  our  men  is  greatly  given  to 
decoration.  The  other  day  he  found 
some  white  tree  pollen  with  which  he 
daubed  his  face  in  a  manner  ghastly  to 
behold.  This  evening  he  appeared  with 
the  feathers  of  the  intended  gift  chick- 
ens stuck  every  which  way  over  his  head. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  fever  among 
the  men  of  late,  and  I  had  to  hold  a 
clinic  next  morning.  We  left  Myeru's 
at  6:40,  after  considerable  row  with  the 
savage  porters,  who  wanted  to  quit. 

It  was  a  long  march,  or  it  seemed 
long,  down  the  length  of  the  hills,  then 
over,  through,  and  between  the  smaller 
cones,  kopjes,  and  ridges  with  which  the 
system  ends.  There  were  lots  of  green 
parrots  that  fly  very  fast  with  a  rapid, 
whirring,  quail-like  method  of  going. 
Native    villages    were    everywhere,    and 


isolated  shambas.  The  country  was 
open  and  grassy,  with  rock  outcrops  and 
little  groves  and  scattered   trees. 

At  last  we  stopped  on  the  wide  slope 
of  the  last  hill,  which  dipped  down  to 
the  Mara  River  and  then  gradually  up 
again  to  the  escarpment  twenty  miles  or 
fo  away.  It  was  one  of  those  wide, 
sweeping  views  peculiar  to  our  South- 
west and  some  parts  of  Africa,  with 
small,  slate-blue  kopjes  rising  from  milky 
distance,  and  then  the  dark  ranges. 

I  made  camp  in  the  guest  camp  of  a 
village,  or  collection  of  villages,  belong- 
ing to  a  sultan  named  Missambi.  The 
main  house  had  no  side  walls,  but  in- 
stead a  sort  of  picket  fence  half-way  up, 
like  an  old-fashioned  summer  house.  I 
had  my  ground  sheet,  bed,  and  box  put 
in  here,  and  I  could  lie  on  my  cot,  fully 
protected  from  the  sun,  get  all  the 
breeze,  and  watch  the  lights  change  and 
soften  on  the  ranges. 

Here  I  lay,  propped  up  on  my  bed, 
and  held  audience.  First  came  the  el- 
ders of  the  village,  grizzled,  dignified  old 
men,  followed  by  slaves  carrying  offer- 
ings of  eggs,  milk,  native  flour,  and  pea- 
nuts. They  greeted  me  formally  and 
told  me  the  Sultan  had  gone  to  walk 
around,  but  that  word  had  been  sent 
that  I  had  arrived. 
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I  opened  a  long  shauri  for  porters, 
giving  my  usual  elaborate  speech  and 
offering  one  rupee  a  head  bonus  for  each 
man  brought  in  who  would  do  good 
work  for  a  month.  Then  I  summoned 
Ali  and  had  him  serve  them  coffee  in 
the  kitchen. 

Small  But  Mighty 

While  I  was  writing  the  log  a  small 
boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  dressed  in  a 
piece  of  snow-white  Mericani  and  wear- 
ing a  tarboush,  came  around.  I  glanced 
at  him,  said  "Hullo,  toto,"  and  went  on 
writing. 

After  a  while  one  of  the  porters,  pass- 
ing, said  to  him,  "What  do  you  want 
here?" 

"I  want  to  see  the  white  man;  miml 
sultani.JJ* 

This  infant  was  potentate  of  a  dozen 
villages. 

Well,  I  had  him  in  then,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  we  exchanged  lofty  civilities. 
He  had  quite  an  idea  of  dignity,  stood 
very  erect,  answered  in  straightforward 
fashion,    and    spoke    excellent    Swahili. 

While  in  high  converse  a  row  broke 
out  between  Ali  and  the  man  supposed 
to  carry  water.  The  latter,  a  Wakamba 
named  Mooli,  I  had  been  watching  for 
a  week,  as  he  had  been  getting  lazy  and 
above  himself.  Now  he  was  claiming 
that  it  was  far  to  water,  that  he  was 
tired,  etc.,  although  this  was  his  cazi; 
and  Ali  was  having  difficulty  in  moving 
him. 

I  yelled  for  him  to  shut  up  and  do  his 
work,  and,  as  he  did  not  immediately 
move,  got  up  in  my  painful  and  deliber- 
ate fashion  and  went  out.  He  seized 
the  bucket  and  ran  down  the  hill  a  short 
distance,  but  then  stopped  and  began  to 
jaw  at  me.  This  was  serious ;  every 
head  in  camp  was  out. 

Watching  to  see  what  would  happen, 
I  ordered  him  sternly  to  return  to  camp. 
He  obeyed  reluctantly.  Then  I  had  him 
seized  and  ordered  him  ten  with  the 
kiboko.  He  took  them  badly,  and  on 
being  released  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran 
out  of  camp,  shouting  that  he  was  go- 
in  Lr  to  Nairobi. 

"Seize  that  man!"  I  shouted. 

*I   am   the   Sultan. 


A  dozen  porters  started  out,  but  he 
gained  on  them.  Then  two  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Sultan's  men  suddenly  threw 
off  their  blankets  and  bounded  after,  a 
fine  sight  of  lithe,  naked  savagery. 
They  caught  Mooli  easily  within  the 
half  mile,  and  the  whole  lot,  fairly  be- 
side themselves  with  excitement,  came 
surging  up   the   hill. 

I  saw  that  time  must  be  gained  some- 
how for  everything  to  cool  off,  or 
heaven  knows  what  would  happen  with 
this  explosive  mixture  of  savagery. 
Therefore  I  got  out  my  chair  and  was 
established  in  magisterial  severity  by  the 
time  they  arrived.  I  had  the  man  plant- 
ed before  me,  with  two  men  to  hold  him, 
for  his  eyes  were  rolling  in  a  frenzy, 
and  he  was  just  about  on  the  point  of 
running  amuck.  Bachelder's  sword  cane 
was  handy. 

I  began  by  asking  him  questions  that 
he  had  to  answer,  and  so  gradually  fo- 
cused his  mind. 

"Do  you  know  in  what  direction  is 
Nairobi?" 

"Do  you  know  that  Nairobi  is  two 
months'  safari  distant?" 

"Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  road 
are  many  Masai  who  would  spear  you?" 

"Do  you  know  that  you  would  be  ar- 
rested when  you  got  to  Nairobi,  and 
that  you  would  go  to  prison  for  two 
years?"      (Sheer  bluff.) 

"Do  you  not  know  that  even  if  you 
were  to  hide  in  your  tribe  the  askaris 
would   find  you?" 

By  this  time  all  were  calm  and  listen- 
ing with  the  deepest  attention,  so  I  be- 
gan with  the  didactic. 

"When  a  safari  boy  gets  kiboko  and 
deserves  it,  he  ?ays  nothing." 

General  desire  to  say  something. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Fupi?" 

Fupi:  "This  man  is  not  a  zanzibari 
(real  porter)  ;  he  is  a  slumzi;  this  is  his 
first  safari.  He  does  not  know  the  cus- 
toms of  safari." 

I  (grimly)  :  "He  will  know  more 
of  them  when  I  get  through  with  him." 
(Nods  of  approbation.)  "If  this  man 
were  a  real  safari  man  I  should  give  him 
fifty  maramoja."  *  (Nods  and  whispers, 
"Yes."  "That  would  be  just,"  etc.) 
"But  as  he  is  not  a  safari  boy  I  will  be 

♦Straight    off. 
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easy  with  him.  If  he  ever  makes  any 
more  manena  he  gets  twenty-five  the 
first  time-  and  fifty  the  next.  This  time 
I  will  merely  fine  him  one  month's 
wages.  Bassi !  Now,  take  those  pails 
and  go  get  water!" 

Off    t*ots    my    wild    man,    meek    as 


were  his  affianced  brides,  and  that  this 
peculiar  decoration  was  of  the  nature  of 
our  engagement  rings! 

Up  come  my  six  savages  from  Myeru's 
village.      They  want  to  go  home. 

"All  right.  Go  home ;  but  then  you 
get  no  wages." 


NATIVE    METHOD    OF    CONSTRUCTING    A    HUT 


Moses,  and  he  has  been  a  good  boy  ever 
since. 

Ali  rises  and  makes  a  short  formal 
speech.  "The  bwana  understands  sa- 
faris. The  bwana  has  been  on  many  sa- 
faris. When  men  do  their  work  well, 
bwana  is  good;  but  when  they  do  their 
work  badly,  then  he  is  kali  sana."* 

I  was  well  pleased  with  all  this  be- 
cause (a)  this  man  needed  stiffening 
badly,  (b)  it  showed  the  safari  men  that 
I  knewT  my  business,  and,  above  all,  (c) 
the  'Ngruimi  were  present  and  heard, 
and  the  affair  has  helped  my  prestige. 

Some  nearby  houses  in  the  process  of 
building  gave  me  a  chance  to  observe  the 
process.  The  top  frame  is  made  first 
and  raised  on  the  center  pole,  after 
which  the  sides  are  built  under  it. 

In  the  dusk  of  evening  a  weird  and 
ghastly  procession  came  down  past  us, 
eight  or  ten  girls  painted  white  from 
crown  to  toe  and  variously  streaked  in 
wavy  lines.  I  asked  Missambi  about 
them,  and  he  proudly  told  me  that  those 

*Very  fierce. 


Short  shauri  among  themselves. 

"AH  right,  we  want  to  go  home,  with- 
out wages." 

Here  was  a  facer,  for  I  need  the  men. 
Bluff: 

"If  you  go  home  without  finishing 
your  cazi  I  will  tell  the  Bwana  M'kubwa 
at  Shirati,  and  he  will  send  askaris  and 
will  take  awTay  your  cattle." 

They  decide  to  stay,  and  are  quite 
cheerful  over  it  and  contented.  This 
happens  every  once  in  a  while,  and  I 
think  they  merely  want  to  be  assured 
that  they  cannot  go. 

Then  I  treated  a  man  for  fever,  an- 
other for  too  much  meat,  a  third  for  an 
infected  small  wound,  and  a  fourth  for 
incipient  ophthalmia.  At  last  I  had  Ali 
bring  water;  and  then  ate. 

All  natives  were  banished  by  the  zeal- 
ous Ali  while  this  sacred  rite  went  on, 
both  hands  outspread,  shooing  them  off: 


"G 


to    away 


!     Go    away!     Cannot    you 


see    the    bwana    is    going    to 
hula?"  * 


take    cha- 


Food. 


IN   BACK   OF   BEYOND 
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Cuninghame  and  I  live  very  simply 
and  are  healthy  in  the  tumbo.  Quaker 
oats,  treacle,  coffee,  and  corn  cakes  are 
the  invariable  breakfast;  meat,  bread,  and 
tea  for  lunch;  meat,  one  other  dish 
(either  lima  beans,  rice,  dehydro  carrots, 
or  corn),  dried  fruit,  bread,  and  tea  at 
supper.  Not  much  in  variety,  but  great 
in  quantity. 

I  ate  my  meal,  moved  with  difficulty 
to  my  little  fire,  and  sat  smoking  and 
thinking  thoughts  until  a  heavy  storm 
drove  me  in.  The  display  of  lightning 
was  magnificent,  great  wide,  jagged 
flashes  that  went  not  only  down  and 
across,  but  even  up  in  tridents! 

The  Sultan  was  to  have  had  ready 
ten  men,  which  I  purposed  sending  back, 
with  six  other  shenzis  and  four  of  my 
own,  to  Myeru's  to  bring  on  the  rest  of 
the  loads.  Of  course  they  were  not  on 
hand,  and  finally  I  sent  off  my  own  ten 
in  advance.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
Sultan  came,  accompanied  by  a  number 


dandled  the  string  of  them  up  and  down 
in  a  fluttering  ngoma. 

I  sent  Memba  Sasa  to  the  river  to 
look  for  hippo  and  fords.  While  he 
was  gone  I  hobbled  up  to  make  a  call  at 
the  village.  The  camera  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  wonder,  and  they  never  cease 
to  peer  into  it.  I  doctored  a  few  of  the 
sick.  The  village  is  very  large  and  scat- 
tered, and  wealthy  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  wimbe.  After  an  hour  I  returned 
home  and  tried  to  get  as  comfortable  as 
my  aches  would  let  me.  Did  some  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  enjoyed  the  land- 
scape. Periodical  messages  were  sent 
to  the  Sultan  demanding  men,  receiving 
always  the  same  answer.  At  twelve 
o'clock  four  of  them  marched  in  under 
charge  of  a  headman,  and  I  entered  them 
on  the  rolls.  Missambi  sent  word  that 
the  others  would  be  sent  from  his  own 
village. 

Memba  Sasa  returned,  reporting  two 
practicable  fords,  but  no  hippo. 
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of  friends,  to  see  the  wonders.  To  my 
inquiries  he  replied  that  the  men  were 
on  their  way  from  another  village.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  be  politic,  I  accepted 
this,  went  through  my  gamut  of  tricks, 
and  ended  by  cutting  out  paper  dolls. 
With  these  they  were  immensely  pleased. 
One  spear-armed  and  impressive  savage 


At  one  o'clock  I  resolved  on  a  change 
of  policy.  I  armed  the  gunbearers  and 
donkey  men  and  sent  them  up  to  the  vil- 
lage with  a  peremptory  statement  that  I 
wanted  to  see  Missambi.  He  came 
with  his  prime  ministers.  To  him  I 
spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 

"You  promised  me  ten  men  at  day- 


THE  WHITE  BLOSSOMS   THAT   CARPETED   TLIE   GROUND    NEAR    MYERU  S 


light;  it  is  now  after  noon  and  only  four 
have  come.  Either  you  are  not  acting 
right,  or  else  you  have  no  authority  over 
your  people.  When  I  got  to  Musoma 
I  shall  tell  this  to  the  Bwana  M'kubwa 
there.  If  he  thinks  you  have  done 
wrong,  he  will  send  askaris  and  take 
from  you  many  cattle  and  two  of  your 
wives.  If  he  thinks  you  have  no  au- 
thority, he  will  appoint  another  sultan 
in  your  place  who  can  make  the  people 
obey." 

I  delivered  this,  at  greater  length,  of 
course,  in  a  very  stern  and  lofty  tone. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  statement — 
which  was  sheer  bluff — I  dismissed  him 
without  listening  to  a  word,  and  made 
great  parade  of  my  armed  forces  (  !) 

In  ten  minutes  four  more  men  came; 
I  took  down  their  names  and  sent  them 
off  with  two  of  my  own.  Shortly  after 
Memba  Sasa  came  to  me  with  the  start- 
ling news  that  a  white  man  had  arrived 
at  the  Sultan's.  The  only  possible  white 
man  would  be  the  German  official  at 
Musoma  or  Ikoma,  both  many  days' 
travel  distant,  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
their  having  penetrated  this  far  in.  It 
was  awkward,  after  my  recent  bluff, 
and  I  watched  with  interest  the  exit 
from  the  palace  yard.  Also  I  had  Ali 
get  out  the  one  bottle  of  whiskey  and  the 
box  <>f  German  cigars. 


At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  young 
fellow  with  a  wide  hat  and  a  green  tie 
walked  down  the  path.  I  hobbled  out 
to  meet  him.  We  eyed  each  other  cau- 
tiously. 

"How  are  you?"  said  I,  at  last. 

At  the  English  he  brightened  percep- 
tibly and  returned  my  greetings.  I  sug- 
gested refreshments  and  led  the  way. 
He  told  me  he  had  lost  his  safari  two 
days  before  and  asked  if  I  had  seen  it. 
With  him  was  only  a  bow-and-arrow 
savage  carrying — a  bicycle!  After  a  lot 
of  sparring  it  developed  that  my  man 
was  a  fugitive  trying  to  escape  over  the 
British  border.  He  had  killed  illegally 
three  elephant  near  Kilimanjaro — a  two 
months'  journey  to  the  east — and  had 
been  dodging  farther  and  farther  to- 
ward the  interior,  trying  to  find  an  un- 
guarded way  across.  Now  he  had  lost 
his  effects,  but  hoped  to  come  up  with 
them  beyond  the  ford  of  the  Mara.  He 
was  very  furtive  and  uneasy,  a  young 
Boer  with  narrow,  topaz-colored  eyes. 
Asked  me  if   I   was  prospecting. 

"No;  shooting." 

"You  can't  have  much  to  do." 

"Nothing  much,  except  helping  fel- 
lows like  you  along." 

This  cooked  him.  He  departed  in 
five  minutes  or  so,  going  hard,  followed 
by  his  ugly  shenzi  with  the  bike  across 
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his  shoulders.  We  were  mutually  re- 
lieved at  not  finding  the  other  a  German 
official. 

There  was  a  heavy  rain  at  six.     My 
back  and  legs  were  still  bad,  and  espe- 


cially uncomfortable  at  night.  There 
are  many  hyenas  here.  They  howl 
around  the  sheep  bourns,  and  are  instant- 
ly answered  by  a  regular  chorus  of 
bleating. 


(To  be  continued) 


HINTS  AND  HUNCHES 

By  C.  L.  GILMAN 

To    Make    Life    Safer    and   More    Comfortable    for    the    Woods 

Dweller 


TN  felling  timber,  whether  it  be  a  full- 
grown  tree  designed  for  firewood  or 
a  mere  switch  desired  as  a  fish-stringer, 
be  sure  the  butt  points  in  the  way  you 
wish  to  drag  your  plunder.  Anyone  who 
has  dropped  one  of  a  thick  stand  of  pop- 
ple saplings  with  its  top  toward  the 
clearing  where  he  wished  to  use  it  as  a 
tent-pole  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  how 
the  idea  of  the  barbed  spear-head  origi- 
nated. On  the  more  placid  other  hand, 
a  stick  put  down  with  the  butt-end 
toward  the  clearing  can  be  dragged  with 
ease  out  of  the  thickest  jungle  and 
trimmed  up  and  worked  over  at  ease  in 
the  open. 
p 

n\RY  cedar  logs  loaded  and  lashed 
^~~^  aboard  a  birch  canoe  will  not  only 
serve  as  ballast,  enabling  a  solitary  pad- 
dler  to  work  from  the  advantageous 
stern  position  in  crossing  dangerously 
rough  water,  but  will  also  insure  him  a 
raft  which  will  float  indefinitely  should 
the  canoe  be  capsized  or  swamped.  Such 
a  device  served,  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, to  enable  an  ingenious  woodsman 
to  bring  a  launch  to  the  rescue  of  a  party 
marooned  en  an  island  until  their  grub 
ran  out.     He  crossed  wild  water  so  wide 


that  the  mainland  was  almost  invisible, 
without  accident,  but  admits  that  he 
would  never  have  attempted  the  trip  had 
not  he  been  sure  that  the  buoy  and  bal- 
last in  his  canoe  would  keep  him  afloat 
under  any  conditions. 

"CLICKING,"  in  North  Woods  par- 
^  lance,  means  smoothing  down  with 
a  hot  iron  the  pitch  smeared  over  the 
seams  of  a  birch  canoe.  The  process  is 
employed  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  craft  and  also  to  slightly  increase  the 
ease  of  its  passage  through  the  water. 
But  it  is  as  a  handy  method  of  repairing 
leaks  when  a  supply  of  pitch  is  lacking 
that  slicking  has  its  greatest  value.  Pitch 
which  has  run  from  the  seams  while  the 
upturned  canoe  was  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  can  be  pushed  back  where  it  belongs 
with  the  hot  iron.  Pitch  which  has  been 
knocked  off  may  be  replaced  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  pitch  from  either  side 
of  the  break.  Any  bit  of  iron  will  serve, 
from  a  case-knife  up.  The  larger  the 
iron,  of  course,  the  more  work  can  be 
done  at  one  heating.  Lacking  iron,  a 
smooth  rock  held  in  a  cleft  stick  or  han- 
dled with  a  cloth  pad  can  be  made  to 
serve  for  emergency  repairs. 


HITTING  THE  TRAIL  IN  THE 
TROPICS 

By  A.  W.  WARWICK 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

How  to  Solve  the  Everyday  Problems  of  Camping  and  Tramping 

in  the  "Hot  Countries' 


HE  sportsman  who  has  so 
long  overlooked  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  within 
the  tropics  has  not  been 
kind  to  himself.  The 
hunting  regions  of  those 
lands  are  not  what  his  imagination 
paints  them  to  be.  The  general  impres- 
sion that  to  hunt  in  the  tropics  is  to 
expose  one's  self  to  great  hardships  and 
excessive  discomfort,  as  well  as  incurring 
the  risk  of  dangerous  fevers,  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Of  course,  if  the  traveler  insists  that 
he  needs  palms,  fern  trees,  mosquitoes, 
jungle,  etc.,  for  local  color  he  can  get 
it,  with  no  skimping  at  the  edges,  in 
the  tropics.  And  if  he  really  wants  to 
get  jungle  fever,  yellow  fever,  pinta  and 
the  other  diseases  lumped  together  by 
medical  men  as  tropical,  all  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  readers  of  the  magazine  ar- 
ticles he  will  write  on  his  return,  if  he 
survives  to  return,  then  the  writer  can 
give  him  minute  and  precise  directions 
how  to  proceed.  Then  he  can  satisfy 
the  morbid  craving  of  countless  thou- 
sands for  the  horrific  and  at  the  same 
time  humor  his  own  sense  of  vanity  by 
presenting  a  picture  of  indomitable 
bravery,  endurance  and  pluck  in  over- 
coming the  terrors  of  nature  and  fear- 
some  disease. 

But  if  the  sportsman  is  of  the  normal, 
sensible,  level-headed  type  and  wants  a 
first-rate  hunting  trip  under  ideal  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  at  reasonable 
expense  he  can  get  his  desires  satisfied 
to  the  full  in  those  same  tropical  lands. 
It     is     now     thirty-five     years     since 
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the  writer  as  a  very  small  boy  crossed 
the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
Since  then  he  has  crossed  them  so  fre- 
quently as  to  quite  lose  count  of  the 
number  of  times.  Nearly  half  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  tropics.  Without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  hyperbole,  or  the 
least  sense  of  exaggeration,  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  tropical  regions 
are,  naturally,  as  healthy  as  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Let  us  look  at  things  sen- 
sibly, in  sportsman's  style. 

England  is  in  the  heart  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  a  most  healthful  land.  Its  birth 
rate  is  high  and  the  death  rate  is  low. 
Its  population  has  trebled  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  besides  pouring  out  mil- 
lions of  emigrants.  From  fifteen  millions 
of  people  in  1800,  its  population  is  now 
well  over  forty  millions.  Yet  that  very 
same  land  contained  three  millions  of 
people  when  America  was  discovered  and 
it  took  over  three  hundred  years  to  reach 
fifteen  millions.     Why?     Disease. 

Many  men  not  yet  gray  haired  can 
remember  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a 
terribly  unhealthy  region.  To-day  it  is 
as  salubrious  as  any  part  of  the  world. 
Nowhere  in  its  length  and  breadth  can 
such  a  place  as  Dickens's  Eden  be  found 
to-dav,  however  true  his  picture  was  in 
1849. 

So  it  may  be  said  that,  naturally,  the 
temperate  zone  is  not  more  healthful 
than  the  tropics.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  tropics  are  Gorgased  they  will  be- 
come the  seats  of  the  main  masses  of 
the  human  race.  As  I  write  7,000  men 
of  the  American  army  have  been  a  month 
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in  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  some  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  not  a  single  death  has  been  record- 
ed from  disease.  With  such  a  body  of 
men,  even  in  the  temperate  zone,  six  or 
seven  deaths  would  have  been  only  nor- 
mal. 

Of  the  sixty-odd  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  tropical  America,  at  least 
forty  million  live  in  a  climate  which  is  all 
that  man  can  desire.  And  of  these  forty 
million  there  are  perhaps  ten  million  to 
whom  a  fern  tree  or  a  cocoanut  palm  are 
as  great  curiosities  as  they  are  to  the 
New  Yorker. 

The  tropics  of  our  school  geographies, 
with  the  pictures  of  bananas,  tree  ferns 
and  palms,  is  in  reality  confined  to  com- 
paratively narrow  strips  of  coast  and 
river  lands.  Leaving  these,  the  sports- 
man soon  reaches  the  sub-tropical 
plateaus  at  3,500  feet  or  so,  with  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Southern  California, 
and  then  abruptly  ascending  on  to  the 
second  plateaus  at  6,000-7,000  feet  he 
will  experience  a  climate  like  the  sum- 
mer of  the  Adirondacks.  On  the  third 
or  main  plateau  he  can,  without  stretch- 
ing his  imagination,  often  compare  the 
weather  to  that  of  the  northern  woods 


of  Montana  or  Minnesota.  If  he  wants 
a  boreal  climate  he  can  get  that,  too. 

So,  after  clearing  away  the  bugbear  of 
climate,  let  me  introduce  to  your  knowl- 
edge as  fair  a  hunting  ground  as  the 
world  can  show  to-day.  And,  fortunate- 
ly, it  is  one  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
man  with  moderate  means  and  with  only 
a  few  wTeeks  at  his  disposal  in  which  to 
take  his  annual  hunting  trip.  He  may 
take  his  women  folk  if  they  enjoy  the 
wilds. 

If  the  sportsman  consults  his  young- 
sters' school  atlas  and  finds  Denver  on 
the  map  and  then  runs  his  finger  south 
about  nine  hundred  miles  he  will  find 
marked,  microscopically,  the  Rio  Fuerte 
in  the  southern  part  of  Chihuahua.  Here 
the  grounds  commence.  Then,  keeping 
the  fingertip  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from 
the  Pacific  coast  and  following  the  coast 
line  for  a  thousand  miles,  a  zone  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide  and,  by  actual  travel, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  long  will  have 
been  laid  out.  Here  he  can  hunt  and 
fish  to  his  heart's  desire.  The  wise 
sportsman  will  take  rifle,  shotgun  and 
fishing  tackle.  He  will  find  use  for 
them  all. 

If  he  wants  big  game,  there  is  the 
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grizzly,  black  and  cinnamon  bear,  which, 
in  the  language  of  my  old  companero, 
Ed  Ivey,  just  beg  to  be  shot  so  that  they 
can  die  fighting.  Does  his  heart  yearn 
for  the  jaguar?  The  cliffs  of  the  bar- 
rancas will  yield  the  quarry.  Meat  for 
the  pot?  The  deer  and  wild  turkey  can 
be  shot  whenever  needed  and  the  meat 
will  keep  for  days.  The  streams  yield 
otter  and  fish.  The  sub-tropical  plateaus 
have  herds  of  peccary  and  the  marrano 
de  monte  {sus  torquatus),  the  latter  a 
foeman  worthy  of  any  man's  lead. 

In  the  numerous  mountain  lakes,  the 
waters  are  covered  with  teal,  mallard 
and  geese.  In  the  pine  forests  are  in- 
numerable millions  of  great  parrots  in 
the  breeding  season.  Every  dead  tree 
will  have  its  colony.  And  the  fisherman 
will  weep  tears  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
casting  a  fly  to  trout  which  never  before 
saw  palmer  or  hackle. 

Then  when  the  sportsman  is  seasoned 
to  the  new  grounds  and  knows  when 
and  how  to  go,  he  can  descend  to  the 
tropics  of  the  school  geography  and  get 
manatee,  fresh  water  shark,  tapir  and 
crocodile  with    impunity. 


With  all  this  there  is  thrown  in  a 
taxidermist's  paradise ;  and  the  man  who 
has  learned  to  skin  a  bird,  something 
every  sportsman  should  know,  will  bring 
back  toucans,  giant  woodpeckers  (C. 
Imperialist ,  guacamayas  and  such  birds 
of  hues  and  glory  of  raiment  as  would 
make  a  Broadway  cocotte  green  with 
envy.  And  incidentally  put  pelf  in  his 
pouch  if  the  hunter  should  be  econom- 
ically inclined. 

Then,  too,  if  he  be  simpatico,  he  will 
meet  a  kindly,  hospitable  and  courteous 
people,  far  removed  in  character  from 
the  shifty,  treacherous  politician  of  the 
tropics  who,  alas,  has  been  established 
in  the  popular  mind  as  the  typical  Span- 
ish American,  which  he  is,  fortunately, 
far  from  being.  And  if  he  has  luck  he 
can  go  on  hunting  trips  with  Indians 
whose  sole  arms  consist  of  bows  and 
arrows  and  an  old  Austrian  bayonet 
fastened  to  a  wooden  shaft,  in  case  of 
meeting  bear! 

And  lastly,  if  not  least,  the  hunter  will 
inevitably  stumble  upon  ancient  cities  or 
huge  pyramids  and  other  relics  of  past 
civilizations  so  old  that  they  had  passed 
away  before  ever  Cortez  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

Is  the  picture  attractive?  But,  alas, 
for  the  literary  power  of  the  writer  it 
is  not  nearly  as  attractive  as  the  reality. 
If  the  hunter  takes  his  trip  after  the 
rainy  season  has  closed,  and  he  should 
take  it  at  no  other  time,  he  can  verify 
everything  for  himself.  If  he  has 
planned  his  trip  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
properly  outfitted,  and  has  reasonable 
funds  to  spend  for  the  ordinary  con- 
veniences of  the  country,  he  will  have  a 
splendid  time. 

But  if  he  is  no  woodsman;  or  a  luna- 
tic who  wants  to  spend  a  vacation 
equipped  with  a  tin  can,  hunting  knife 
and  a  thin  blanket;  or  if  he  goes  just 
before  the  rainy  season,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  he  will  have  trouble  and 
plenty  of  it.  And  he  will  have  no  hunt- 
ing worthy  of  the  name.  The  deer  will 
be  rutting,  or  heavy  with  young,  and  the 
meat  uneatable,  even  if  the  hunter  is 
villain  enough  to  kill  it.  The  bear  will 
be  in  poor  fleece  and  the  birds  will  be 
moulting.  The  streams  will  be  in  low 
water  or  brimming  the  banks  in  a  turbid 
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flood.  The  leaves  will  be  off  the  trees 
and  the  grass  burned  off,  or  everything 
will  be  sopping  wet,  the  thorny  bushes 
grow  an  inch  a  night,  and  all  trails  will 
be  impassable,  one  contrast  or  the  other 
being  encountered  just  before  the  rains 
commence  or  within  a  few  weeks  after. 

Now  for  the  inevitable  horrible  ex- 
ample. Toward  the  end  of  May  when 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  building  a  line 
in  Southern  Sinaloa1,  pressing  business 
called  me  from  our  pleasant  camp  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Durango  state  line 
to  Culiacan,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Sinaloa.  Nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
business  would  have  induced  me  to  take 
the  trip  at  that  time,  but  the  doctor, 
reasoned  Texan  as  he  was,  came  along 
for  company  and  "to  see  the  country." 
In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  out 
we  were  camped,  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Badiraguato  on  the  river  Hu- 
maya,  supper  was  over  and  the  doctor 
and  I  were  lying  on  our  folding  cots, 
under  mosquito  bars  and  smoking.  The 
evening  breeze  from  the  ocean  had  not 
yet  reached  us;  it  was  only  pushing  be- 
fore it  the  air  which  had  laid  all  the 
afternoon  on  the  baked  earth  and  which 
was  of  a  good  frying  temperature.  Doc- 
tor was  telling  with  gusto  the  only  story 
he  knew  and  had  reached  the 
place  where  the  Texas  ranch- 
man was  giving  his  evidence 
in  court. 

"I  said,  'it  were  hot 
weather.'  He  said,  'it  were.'  ,: 

As  the  doctor  paused  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  point,  a 
hortative  voice  was  heard 
addressing  a  beast  of  burden 
on  the  camino  real,  the  high- 
way. 

"Sounds  like  a  Southern 
gentleman,"  said  the  doctor, 
interrupting  his  story;  "an 
angry  Southern  gentleman." 

And  there  hove  in  sight 
two  miserable  little  burros 
overloaded  with  three  suit- 
cases and  a  gunny  sack,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dejected  Mexican 
youth  and  three  white  men 
stripped  to  the  undershirt, 
with  faces  pickled  to  the 
color  of  beets,  and  each  with 


a  heavy  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and 
afoot.  They  were  not  talking  to  each 
other.  As  they  were  passing  our  camp 
a  very  long-haired  cocker  spaniel,  with 
its  tongue  hanging  out,  came  stag- 
gering around  the  bend  in  their  wake. 

"Where  are  you-all  going?"  drawled 
the  doctor. 

"Baddy-ray-whato,"  they  answered 
with  one  voice. 

"Then  you-all  have  a  nice,  pleasant 
stroll  ahead,"  was  the  doctor's  comment. 

"How  far  is  it?"   they  asked. 

"  'Bout  nine  miles." 

With  one  accord  they  turned  off  the 
trail  and  made  for  our  camp,  comment- 
ing with  earnestness  on  the  ancestry  and 
truthfulness  of  some  person  not  present. 
As  they  tumbled  the  packs  off  the  weary 
donkeys  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were 
tenderfeet,  both  figuratively  and  literally, 
and  ready  to  fight  anyone  or  anything  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  Too  utterly  worn  out 
for  the  amenities  of  the  trail,  they  took 
virtual  possession  of  our  camp  without 
a  word  of  apology.     Poor  fellows! 

When  they  had  rested  and  had  re- 
freshed themselves  with  a  meal  prepared 
by  our  mozo,  Jose  Maria,  who  had  been 
trained  in  cooking  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  doctor  himself,   they  told   as 
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much  as  the)7  cared  to  of  their  trip. 
They  were  from  a  large  city  in  Georgia, 
where  they  were  in  business.  An  old 
schoolfellow  had  told  them  of  some  won- 
derful placers  on  a  tributary  to  the 
Sinaloa  River  and,  for  a  small  consid- 
eration, had  given  them  a  sketch  map  of 
the  route  to  it. 

It  was  a  marvelous  placer.  Nuggets 
as  big  as  potatoes  could  be  dug  up  by  any 
enterprising  citizen  who  had  the  price 
to  buy  a  shovel.  Of  course,  you  didn't 
get  a  nugget  with  every  shovelful,  but 
in  that  case  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  wash  the  gravel  in  a  frying  pan.  So 
if  you  didn't  get  a  potato  nugget  you 
got  a  tablespoonful  of  gold  dust.  What 
did  we  think  of  that? 

"It's  a  peach,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Where  is  this  place?" 

But  they  shut  up  like  clams,  not  al- 
together trusting  chance  acquaintances  of 
the  trail.  The  same  companion  of  their 
boyhood  days  had  j^iven  them  much 
other  information.  Eggs  were  half  a 
cent  apiece;  frying  chickens,  ten  to  fif- 
teen cent^;  a  good  mule  cost  twenty  dol- 
lars; men  worked  for  eighteen  cents  a 
day,  etc.  Then  the  outfit  required  was 
onl)  a  saucepan,  frying  pan  and  coffee- 
pot. As  for  bedding  only  a  thin  blanket 
was  needed,  etc.,  etc.  And  they  had 
(  omc  prepared  accordingly. 

But   times  had   changed.     Eggs  were 


now  two  cents  apiece  and 
scarce  at  that.  Mules  cost 
fifty  dollars.  Men  wouldn't 
work  for  less  than  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  not  at  any  price  for 
men  without  a  trail  outfit.  A 
livery  stable  had  offered 
them  three  saddle  animals, 
two  pack  mules  and  a  mozo 
for  nine  pesos,  or  say  four 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day. 
Which  was  spurned  as  out- 
rageously high  and  beyond 
their  means.  So  they  picked 
up  a  spindle-shanked  boy  of 
eighteen  who  had  two  burros 
and  who  agreed  to  come  for 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 
And  here  they  were  two  days 
out  from  Culiacan,  with 
tickets  home  and  twenty-five 
dollars  between  them,  but  a 
pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 
Next  morning  at  dawn  we  left  them, 
with  much  good,  wholesome  advice  from 
the  doctor,  and  such  odds  and  ends  as 
we  could  spare  from  our  grub  box. 

Ten  days  later  on  the  back  trail  we 
again  met  the  party.  They  were  in  a 
hard  fix.  One  of  the  burros  had  been 
washed  away  crossing  a  swollen  stream. 
Their  little  dog  was  dead.  The  placer 
was  worth  a  dollar  an  acre  instead  of 
a  dollar  a  shovelful.  They  were  eaten 
up  with  chiggers  and  last,  but  worst, 
they  were  quite  out  of  funds.  And  to 
make  matters  interesting  they  had  got 
into  trouble  with  the  authorities. 

How  the  doctor  fixed  the  situation  is 
a  story  in  itself,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
germane  to  trail  life,  except  that  it  illus- 
trates the  old  adage  that  "blood  is  thick- 
er than  water."  However,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  three  individuals  of  that 
party  have  never  forgotten  their  experi- 
ences on  the  camino  real  of  Southern 
Mexico.  What  might  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant and  enjoyable  vacation  was  a  pain- 
ful episode  of  their  lives.  All  because 
of  not  deferring  their  trip  to  an  auspi- 
cious season  and  because  of  an  inadequate 
trail  outfit.  A  score  of  such  incidents 
could  be  given.  Inexperience  in  the 
tropics  is  apt  to  pay  a  very  heavy  toll, 
not  so  heavy,  perhaps,  as  in  the  Far 
North,  but  a  bitter  one  nevertheless. 
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Having  duly  considered  the  horrible 
example,  let  us  turn  to  the  pleasant 
things  of  life,  leaving  our  erstwhile 
stranded  compatriots  on  their  way  re- 
joicing to  "God's  country."  Two  days' 
ride  brought  us  to  camp.  All  things 
considered,  it  was  an  easy  two  days. 
Our  mozos  knew  the  trails,  the  best 
camping  grounds,  and  the  easiest  fords, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  daily  rainy-season- 
tempest  we  made  out  very  well. 

I  had  lived  two  years  in  the  camp  we 
were  headed  for.  A  thousand  miles  due 
south  from  Pike's  Peak,  it  w7as  at  the 
same  altitude  as  Colorado  Springs,  and 
situated  just  at  the  junction  of  the  pines 
and  oaks.  Frost  was  almost  unknown. 
In  the  two  winters  ice  wTas  found  in  the 
earthenware  water-jar  outside  the  door 
of  our  log  cabin  on  four  mornings  only. 
Yet  there  was  hardly  a  night  in  the  year 
when  a  fire  in  the  grate  was  not  com- 
fortable. In  the  hottest  days  the  ther- 
mometer never  went  above  85  deg.  F. 
and  a  mosquito  was  never  seen. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Mineral  del 
Oro  there  is  a  large  Indian  village. 
From  there  we  obtained  apples,  quinces, 
potatoes  and  a  few  vegetables.  To  the 
south  there  were,  within  three  hours' 
ride,    deep    barrancas    in    the    floors    of 


which  grew  oranges,  aguacates  and  such 
like  sub-tropical  fruits.  Two  miles  away 
was  a  noisy  mountain  stream,  well 
stocked  with  brook  trout.  In  the  hunt- 
ing season,  that  is,  from  September  to 
the  end  ot  April,  one  was  quite  sure  of 
getting  a  deer  or  wild  turkey  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  camp.  When  a  bear  was 
making  trouble  with  the  Indians'  live 
stock  or  corn  fields  we  were  always  ad- 
vised and  many  a  good  day's  sport  was 
experienced. 

When  we  wished  to  go  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  capital,  we  had  a  i\ve  days' 
ride  to  the  northeast.  I  have  ridden  the 
trail  about  a  dozen  times.  On  it  I  have 
killed  one  grizzly,  two  black  and  one 
golden-colored  cinnamon  bear,  some 
forty  deer,  and  half  a  dozen  wild  tur- 
keys, in  every  case  through  chance  en- 
counter. 

In  another  camp,  several  days'  ride 
from  El  Oro,  I  lived  for  about  three 
years.  In  the  hunting  season  there  was 
hardly  a  day  when  the  meat  rack  did  not 
have  a  deer  hanging  to  it.  In  the  three 
years  we  killed  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  deer  for  meat,  without  appreciably 
thinning  out  the  deer.  It  was  the  best 
deer  country  I  ever  saw,  and  I  may  say 
that    I    hunted    for    several    seasons    in 
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Montana  in  the  early  nineties.  In  that 
same  camp  we  had  many  a  peccary  and 
marrano  de  monte,  which  are  not  at  all 
bad  eating,  when  properly  butchered.  In 
a  dry  arroyo  close  by,  there  were  flocks 
of  quail  of  a  species  similar  to  that  of 
Arizona.  The  main  trail  ran  by  the  Rio 
Ocoroni  and  along  that  stream  were  to 
be  found  large  flocks  of  a  bird  I  have 
never  seen  described,  but  which  is  said 
to  be,  by  the  natives,  the  progenitor  of 
the  domestic  fowl  and  known  as  the 
qulchi.     It  is  good  eating. 

The  Farther  South  the  Better 

All  these  camps  were  just  over  or  on 
the  line  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and, 
therefore,  in  Southern  Mexico.  This 
field  is  thus  temporarily  closed — or  shall 
I  say  improving  with  age?  But  the 
hunting  grounds  are  even  more  desirable 
farther  south,  where  the  fauna  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  South  America 
than  that  of  the  northern  continent.  The 
grizzly  bear  will  be  absent,  but  the 
jaguar  will  very  adequately  take  its 
place. 

Good  hunting  can  be  found,  with  all 
the  desirable  features  of  absence  of  mos- 
quitoes, in  many  parts  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Northern  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  down  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  republic  of  Panama.  But  let 
me  particularly  recommend  a  trip  from 
Puerto  Cortez  to  Tegucigalpa  in  Hon- 
duras. Swinging  around  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Yajoa,  but,  of  course,  not  missing 
it,  make  for  the  mountain  range  along 
the  Salvadorean  boundary  line.  Then 
proceed  south  to  Tegucigalpa.  Not  that 
Tegucigalpa  is  a  hunting  center,  but  it 
makes  a  convenient  turning  point.  It 
ought  to  be  seen  at  all  events.  Then  re- 
turn, via  Comayagua,  to  Pimienta,  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  sixty  miles  from 
Puerto  Cortez. 

A  man  must  be  less  than  human  if  he 
does  not  enjoy  every  minute  of  that  trip. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  the  tropics.  He  will 
see  something  of  those  stupendous 
Mayan  relics  which  are  riddles  yet  to  be 
solved  by  the  archeologist,  a  country 
teeming  with  a  great  variety  of  animal 
life:  he  will  from  day  to  day  ride 
through  great  pine  forests,  with   a  dash 


of  the  hot  country  flora,  like  the  palm, 
banana,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  then  through 
sub-tropical  regions  with  rocks,  oaks, 
pines  and  many  strange  varieties  of  trees, 
all  giving  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Many 
a  mile  of  the  trail  will  pass  through  a 
territory  reminiscent  of  the  meadows  of 
the  central  United  States.  And  he  will 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  sport. 

Then  if  the  sportsman  is  addicted  to 
the  study  of  wood  or  trail  craft,  as  who 
is  not,  he  will  pick  up  many  a  new  wrin- 
kle. For  three  hundred  years  these  peo- 
ple have  used  the  pack  mule  as  the  sole 
means  of  transportation.  What  they  do 
not  know  about  packing  is  hardly  worth 
learning.  Pitching  and  making  camp  is 
a  daily  event  with  the  professional  ar- 
riero,  or  mule  packer.  He  will  have  to 
be  a  marvelously  expert  woodsman  if  he 
does  not  learn  something  new. 

Now  as  to  the  expense  of  such  a  trip. 
This  question  I  approach  with  some  hesi- 
tation as  men's  habits  of  spending  vary 
to  such  an  extent.  The  money  which 
would  last  one  man  a  month  may  barely 
carry  another  ever  a  couple  of  weeks. 
It  is  also  indubitable  that  experience 
counts  for  a  good  deal.  The  length  of 
the  trip  also  enters  into  the  question.  I 
can  only  refer  to  my  own  expense  ac- 
counts with  confidence,  giving,  however, 
as  a  further  guide,  the  experiences  of 
other  men. 

On  one  trip  lasting  about  sixty  days, 
with  saddle  animal,  two  pack  mules,  and 
two  mozos,  the  total  expense  for  mule 
hire,  mule  feed,  provisions  and  every 
item  of  expense  was  445  pesos,  or  about 
$220  in  American  money,  that  is, 
about  three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a 
day.  Myself  and  companion  with  three 
pack  mules  and  one  mozo,  a  general 
factotum  and  packer  took  a  five  weeks' 
trip  which  cost  each  of  us  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  Three  in- 
experienced men  made  about  the  same 
trip  for  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day 
each. 

If  no  camping  out  is  done  and  every 
night  is  spent  at  a  hut  or  a  wayside 
posada  (inn),  the  expense  is  increased. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  cost  of 
interior  traveling  in  Central  America 
will  be  about  five  dollars  a  day.  Com- 
mercial travelers,  Americans,  tell  me  that 
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they  figure  on  an  expense  account  of 
about  six  dollars.  A  native  viajero,  the 
equivalent  of  our  commercial  men,  will 
cover  the  ground  for  about  four  dollars. 
But  these  all  have  heavy  samples. 

Allowing  for  some  inexperience,  and 
no  Spanish  spoken,  two  men  hunting  and 
fishing,  camping  out  most  of  the  time, 
should  travel  in  splendid  shape  for  five 
dollars  a  day  each.  To  the  expense  of 
the  inland  journey  add  the  steamship 
fare  to  and  from  the  point  of  entry,  make 
the  usual  allowances  for  tips  and  inci- 
dentals, and  you  will  find  that  the  total 
cost  for  a  two  months'  trip  to  the  wilds 
of  Honduras  will  be  about  $450,  or 
say  about  seven^  or  eight  dollars  a  day 
each  from  New 'York  to  New  York. 

A  three  months'  trip  I  made  some 
years  ago  to  Central  America,  using 
public  conveyances,  steamers  from  port 
to  port,  etc.,  cost,  from  New  York  to 
New  York,  just  a  trifle  over  eight  dol- 
lars a  day.  This  allowance  for  a  hunt- 
ing trip  should,  therefore,  be  ample,  hir- 
ing the  packing  outfit  in  the  country  by 
the  day. 

Lastly  there  comes  the  language  ques- 
tion, which  is  such  a  bugbear  to  many 
who  otherwise  might  visit  the  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  It  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  In  the  hotels  of  the 
larger  places,  on  the  railroads  and  steam- 
ships, there  are  always  English-speaking 
officials.  And  on  the  trail  the  natives 
have  an  uncanny  knack  of  understanding 
one  even  when  addressed  in  English. 

When  I  first  visited  Honduras,  now 
seventeen  years  ago,  I  knew  no  more 
Spanish  than  any  other  gringo,  that  is, 
none  at  all.  I  cannot  recollect  any  diffi- 
culty in  doing  what  I  wanted.  Not  long 
ago  I  met  an  Englishman  who  had  trav- 
eled for  nearly  a  year  in  Spanish  America 


with  a  total  repertoire  of  about  two 
dozen  Spanish  words.  I  had  in  my  em- 
ploy once  an  American  who,  through 
some  perverse  kink  in  his  mentality,  re- 
fused to  learn  Spanish  and  he  had  lived 
in  Mexico  five  years.  His  theory  was 
that  it  was  more  necessary  for  the  na- 
tives to  understand  him  than  it  was  for 
him  to  understand  them! 

"Here,  you,"  he  would  order,  "go  up 
to  the  house  and  fetch  me  a  hammer." 

"Si,  senor,"  the  native  would  answer, 
and  go  and  get  it ! 

I  remember  him  building  a  shack  for 
an  office.  The  level  of  the  wall  plate 
he  was  putting  on  the  posts  did  not  suit 
him.  Cocking  his  eye  along  the  plate 
he  shouted : 

"Hey!  you,  over  there,  shim  her  up! 
No!  No!!  shim  her  up,  I  say!"  and 
the  native  shimmed  her  up!  With  these 
examples  before  him  the  prospective 
sportsman  in  tropical  America  need  not 
fear  the  language  question. 

I  have  said  something  about  taking  the 
women  folk  on  the  trail.  If  your  wife  or 
daughter  is  a  good  woodswoman  by  all 
means  take  her  along.  I  have  ridden  the 
trail  in  the  company  of  a  good  many 
ladies  and  even  with  children.  Once 
with  my  wife  we  were  two  weeks  trav- 
eling with  a  lady,  her  little  girl  and  her 
husband,  who  were  all  three  absolute 
tenderfeet. 

Now,  one  last  word.  The  most  im- 
portant word  of  all.  Don't  leave  on  a 
hunting  trip  before  the  beginning  of 
September  or  after  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. Certainly  not  on  the  first  trip. 
Then  take  a  vessel  direct  to  the  port  of 
entry.  Finally  get  a  good  Spanish  phrase 
book  and  you  will  enter  the  tropics  un- 
der favorable  conditions  and  comfortable 
auspices. 


'Through  a  Jungle  to  the  Old  South  "  is  a  story  of  a  canoe 
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THE  SCUPPERNONG  WINE 


By  CHARLES  ASKINS 

A   Major,   a    Widow,   and   a    Covey    of   Quail 
Mean   Trouble  for  Someone  or  All  Signs  Fail 


ILLY  HARDIN,  actor,  lec- 
turer, theatrical  man,  sport, 
sportsman,  and  I  were  down 
quail-shooting  on  the  great 
plantation  of  Major  Somers, 
in  northern  Alabama.  My 
readers  will  know  Billy  well  enough 
by  the  time  this  tale  is  concluded,  but  a 
descriptive  word  here  might  not  be 
amiss.  He  was  a  premature  man.  His 
hair  was  prematurely  gray;  he  had 
stopped  growing  in  height  prematurely; 
he  had  fattened  up  prematurely;  he  had 
gone  on  the  stage  prematurely,  and  left 
it  prematurely,  for  he  was  a  born  come- 
dian— so  everybody  said. 

As  might  be  suspected,  Major  Somers 
was  not  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. ; 
neither  had  he  fought  under  the  banner 
of  the  C.  S.  A.  He  was  simply  a  major 
in  a  state  where  a  man's  military  title 
marks  his  standing  in  the  community. 
In  his  section  an  ordinary  white  man 
is  called  cap'n,  a  business  man,  mer- 
chant, lawyer,  or  small  landowner,  ma- 
jor, and  the  aristocratic  proprietor  of  an 
oldtime  plantation  necessarily  became  a 
colonel. 

Why  not  Colonel  Somers,  then  ?  That 
was  what  the  Major  wanted  to  know, 
for  he  owned  several  thousand  acres  of 
as  good  quail  land,  and  as  poor  corn 
land,  as  ever  lay  out  of  doors.  But 
times  were  changing.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  had  been  fought,  send- 
ing home  a  crop  of  commissions,  framed 
and  hanging  over  the  fireplace,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Some  way  had  to  be  found  of  differen- 
tiating. A  man  with  one  of  these  com- 
missions, even  if  it  read  lieutenant,  was, 
of  course,  entitled  to  be  called  colonel; 
but  how  about  these  old  fellows  that 
had   never  smelled  gunpowder?     Major 
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was  the  best  they  were  entitled  to,  and 
Major  Somers  it  was — sometimes  even 
Captain  Somers,  when  they  were  speak- 
ing of  him,  not  to  him. 

The  Major  fumed  and  fussed  and 
turned  up  his  gray  mustache  and  pointed 
his  goatee  and  signed  his  letters  Col. 
Somers,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  His 
neighbors  thought  he  was  marking  his 
goods  too  high  and  they  wouldn't  fall 
for  the  price.  Two  governors  in  suc- 
cession had  turned  down  his  application 
for  an  appointment  on  the  executive  mil- 
itary staff,  and  things  in  Alabama  were 
coming  to  a  devil  of  a  pass  anyhow, 
according  to  the  Major. 

By  way  of  ultimately  acquiring  the 
title  of  colonel,  the  Major  had  a  scheme 
in  reserve,  a  scheme  which  would  long 
since  have  been  tried  except  for  certain 
foreseen  consequences.  The  Widow 
Moulton  lived  on  the  adjoining  planta- 
tion, a  place  which,  though  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  Major's,  produced 
double  as  much  cotton  and  corn.  The 
Major  always  conceded  secretly,  and 
sometimes  openly,  that  the  Widow  and 
the  Moulton  place  were  his  for  the  ask- 
ing, but  heretofore  a  consciousness  of 
after  events  had  rendered  him  cautious. 

The  truth  is,  the  Major  didn't  alto- 
gether like  the  appearance  of  the  widow, 
neither,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  her  dis- 
position ideal.  She  was  rather  tall,  a 
trifle  masculine,  straight  and  short  of 
hair,  straight  and  short  of  speech,  thor- 
oughly capable,  a  clean-cut  business 
woman  who  had  done  more  for  the 
Moulton  plantation  than  ever  had  been 
done  before  the  war  or  since;  but  what 
kind  of  wife  would  she  make  for  a  man 
who  liked  his  ease  and  his  mint-julep? 
Faults  and  virtues,  she  struck  the  Major 
as  being  a  heap  like  a  danged  Yankee- 
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woman.  Then  there  was  her  nephew, 
Jack,  for  the  world  like  his  aunt,  dis- 
position and  appearance,  a  high-pressure 
scoundrel,  liable  to  back-fire  and  break 
an  arm  the  first  time  he  was  cranked  up. 

So  much  for  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger;  on  the  other  side,  with  the  help 
of  the  widow's  well-known  managerial 
ability,  he  could  reasonably  expect  an  in- 
come so  large  that  he  could  afford  to 
make  a  long-deferred  visit  to  New  York. 
There,  following  the  custom  of  New 
Yorkers,  he  was  certain  to  be  dubbed 
colonel,  and  the  report  of  his  doings, 
as  colonel,  coming  back  home  would  as- 
suredly induce  his  neighbors  to  grant 
him  the  title.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
ready  money  he  would  then  have  at  his 
command  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  carry  weight  with  the  governor,  who 
would  commission  him  colonel  of  the 
staff. 

Things  might  never  have  come  to  a 
climax  except  for  Billy  Hardin.  Billy 
didn't  look  like  a  ladies'  man,  but  he 
was  a  smooth  talker,  an  old  bachelor, 
and  what  more  probable  than  that  he 
might  be  looking  for  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion himself?  You  never  can  tell  about 
these  ruddy-faced,  gray-headed  fellows 
like  Billy.  The  Major  never  intended 
that  the  widow  should  run  the  gauntlet 
of  Billy's  ways  and  wiles.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  dwelt  upon  the  lady's  high- 
spirited  determination  never  to  permit 
her  rights  or  her  cotton  fields  to  be 
trespassed  on.  Perhaps  we'd  have  ac- 
cepted this  as  gospel  and  fought  shy  of 
*the  widow  except  for  nephew  Jack;  ad- 
ditionally, the  Major  and  Billy  failed 
to  hit  it  off  on  one  point. 

The  Major  prided  himself  on  two 
things — his  great  bronze  turkeys  and  his 
scuppernong  wine.  Billy  didn't  care 
anything  about  the  turkeys. 

"Nothing  equal  to  it  this  side  of 
France,"  declared  the  Major.  "Made 
from  our  finest  Alabama  scuppa'non' 
white  grapes,  hand-picked,  graded,  and 
pressed ;  some  of  it  thirty  years  old,  ri- 
pened in  a  cellar  fo'ty  foot  deep.  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  champagne!  No  com- 
parison, suh,  no  comparison.  My  scup- 
pa'non' will  warm  you  in  wintuh  and 
cool  you  in  summuh ;  give  you  an  appe- 
tite when  you  ain't  hungry,  and  satisfy 


you  when  you  are  starvin'.  A  bottle 
of  it  and  a  poor  man  becomes  rich,  and  a 
rich  man  a  friend  and  brother." 

"I  am  considered  a  very  good  judge  of 
wine,"  suggested  Billy. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  glad  to  hear  it!"  ex- 
claimed the  Major.  "We  have  a  fellow 
feeling,  suh ;  some  day  you  shall  drink 
your  fill,  suh ;  drink  to  the  long  life, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a  dear  friend 
who  will  then  be  Mrs.  Colonel — never 
mind — I  know  your  heart  is  with  me." 

But  days  of  splendid  sport  with  the 
quail  passed  and  Billy  never  tasted  the 
scuppernong  wine. 

The  Major  had  given  us  strict  in- 
structions to  keep  off  the  widow's  land 
until  he  had  found  time  to  ride  over  and 
beg  the  shooting  privilege  for  his  guests. 
But  day  after  day  the  planter  proved 
infernally  busy,  and  while  there  were 
still  plenty  of  birds  on  the  Somers  plan- 
tation, we  developed  a  colt-like  tend- 
ency to  wander  into  pastures  new.  Then 
we  met  young  Jack,  and  Jack  took  us 
to  the  house  for  a  chat  with  his  aunt. 
She  proved  to  be  from  Kentucky,  and 
Billy  proved  to  be  from  Kentucky,  and 
I  proved  to  be  from  Kentucky,  and  she 
and  Billy  proved  to  be  distant  cousins, 
and  very  few  quail  were  hurt  that  day. 
When  we  said  good-bye  she  was  calling 
him  Cousin  Hardin.  Nothing  of  which 
was  known  to  the  Major. 

Certain  facts  Billy  quickly  elicited. 
The  widow  liked  Major  Somers — she 
called  him  colonel.  She  admired  his 
courtly  bearing,  his  rotund  figure,  his 
ripe-apple  cheeks,  his  suave  voice  and 
gallant  manner.  Besides,  she  was  a 
business  woman,  easily  capable  of  seeing 
splendid  possibilities  in  the  Somers  plan- 
tation, were  it  in  the  right  hands. 
There  was  a  real  foundation  for  Jack's 
fears  as  to  what  the  Major  might  even- 
tually accomplish.  Jack  was  a  likable 
boy,  the  widow  was  a  likable  woman 
from  Kentucky,  the  Major  hadn't  yet 
given  him  any  scuppernong  wine,  and 
I  don't  know  what  other  reasons  Billy 
had  for  what  he  subsequently  did. 

From  the  few  words  I  caught  while 
leaning  against  a  giant  pine  in  half  a 
doze,  I  surmise  that  they  concocted  it 
one  noon  down  by  the  spring.  Jack  had 
taken    us   to   a   swale   on    the    Moulton 
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place  where  the  woodcock  "used."  La- 
ter he  went  to  the  house,  bringing  us  a 
jug  of  sweet  milk,  a  pone  of  cornbread, 
and  a  great  platter  of  fried  chicken.  I 
doubt  if  Jack  could  have  set  about  get- 
ting on  the  soft  side  of  Billy  with  better 
judgment.  The  Kentuckian  smoothed 
six  brace  of  cock  out  on  a  pine  log  and 
looked  at  them ;  then  he  ate  cornbread 
shortened  with  butter,  ate  chicken 
browned  in  a  coat  of  flour,  and  drank 
milk,  cold  and  sweet.  After  wThich  the 
young  sandy  top  and  the  old  gray  head 
got  together,  and  something  came  of  it. 

"Dress  for  it,  and  you'll  look  as  like 
as  two  peas  in  a  pod,"  I  heard  Billy  say 
at  last. 

"Be  in  town  visiting  the  next  two 
days,"  I  caught  again. 

That  night  after  supper,  as  we  sat 
smoking  around  an  open  fireplace  where 
pine  and  oak  blazed  cheerily,  Billy  told 
a  hard-luck  story  to  the  Major. 

"Major  Somers,"  he  began,  "I  am 
sorry,  but  we  missed  our  way;  must 
have  trespassed  on  your  neighbor.  She 
went  right  up  in  the  air.  Mad  at  you, 
too.  Said  Captain  Somers  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  money  from  strangers  for 
furnishing  them  shooting  and  then  send 
them  over  on  her  place  to  kill  her  birds." 

The  Major  was  partly  elated,  partly 
dismayed.  Billy  had  got  his,  but  he  had 
put  the  Major  in  bad,  too.  Perhaps  our 
host  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  show 
his  own  influence  with  our  fair  neighbor. 

"Ha!  She  called  me  captain,  did 
she?"  he  said.  "Didn't  I  strictly  advise 
you,  suh,  to  keep  away  from  theah  until 
I  had  cleared  the  way?  A  word  from 
me,  suh,  a  little  diplomacy,  and  all  would 
have  been  plain  sailing.  I  doubt  if  she 
ever  permits  you  to  step  foot  on  her 
place  again — all  your  own  fault,  suh! 
But  leave  it  to  me  and  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you.  She  is  very  much  preju- 
diced against  No'the'n  men  and  stran- 
gers, you  understand." 

"Jim!"  he  called  to  his  black  house- 
boy,  "Jim,  have  the  cook  clean  those 
woodcock  and  as  many  quail — clean 
them  nicely,  understand  me — and  send 
them  over  to  the  Widow  Moulton's 
with  my  compliments — the  compliments 
of  Major  Somers,  you  hear?  Take  with 
them  a  dozen  bottles  of  my  best  scuppa'- 


non'  wine — you  know  where  it  is.  Tell 
her  that  I  will  be  over  to-morrow  after- 
noon to  express  my  regrets — I  expressly 
directed  them  not  to  trespass  on  her. 
Wait — I  will  write  her  a  note — no  fool 
nigger  could  ever  remember  more  than 
four  words." 

First  move  had  gone  to  the  Major. 
Billy  had  already  given  Mrs.  Moulton 
half  our  bag  of  woodcock,  and  now  the 
Major  had  summarily  disposed  of  the 
others.  Scuppernong  wine  and  wood- 
cock! Wouldn't  that  have  been  great — 
both  gone! 

"Diplomacy,  Hardin,  diplomacy,  you 
see.  Now  I'll  write  her  a  nice  little 
note  of  apology,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
you.  To-morrow  afternoon  I'll  go  with 
you.  I  assure  you  she'll  be  as  sweet  as 
a  Georgia  melon.  Indeed,  Hardin,  I'll 
lay  you  a  small  waguh  that  she  asks  us 
in  to  suppuh." 

"Good  bet  if  I  lose!  Remember,  I 
warn  you,  Major,  she  said  the  next  time 
we  got  on  her  place  she'd  have  Jack 
sprinkle  us  with  shot,  and  she  said  she'd 
have  you  arrested  for  sending  us  there. 
I'll  go  you  even  better.  I'll  bet  you  a 
five  she  runs  us  off  again,  five  she  don't 
ask  us  to  supper,  and  another  five  that 
she  abuses  the  whole  lot  of  us  for  daring 
to  try  to  bribe  her  with  a  few  measly 
birds  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  sour  wine." 

"Sour  wine,  the  devil!  But  I  take 
ye!     Jim!     YOU,  JIM!" 

"Comin',   suh,   comin' !" 

"Jim,  add  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  my 
finest  currant  jelly  to  that  hamper.  And 
— wait,  you  villain!  Mrs.  Moulton  has* 
expressed  a  desire  to  own  one  of  my 
mammoth  bronze  gobblers.  Take  Big 
Tom  over  with  my  compliments.  Aha, 
Hardin,  you  might  as  well  pay  me  that 
fifteen  right  now,  suh!" 

"Not  me!  And  I'll  add  another  ten 
that  she  calls  you  captain  instead  of 
major." 

"Book  that,  too — Askins  is  witness. 
Jim!  You,  JIM!  What  the  devil  kept 
you  so  long?" 

"TryiV  to  ketch  that  gobbluh,   Col- 
. 

"All  right.  And  look'e  here,  you 
black  rascal,  catch  a  couple  of  them 
young  hens  and  send  them  over  with  the 
cock.     Just  as  well  do  the  thing  right," 
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he  added  with  a  chuckle.  "Can't  fail 
to  get  returns  comin'  and  goin'.  I  be- 
lieve I  might  tell  you  confidentially," 
he  continued,  "that  next  year  I  shall 
probably  grant  you  the  right  to  shoot  on 
the  Moulton  place  myself." 

"If  it  has  gone  so  far  as  that,  betting 
with  me  is  a  confounded  Yankee  trick!" 
quoth  Billy  hotly. 

"Strictest  confidence,  Hardin.  Mum 
is  the  word.  But  we'll  try  to  look  in  on 
ye  on  our  way  to  New  Yawk." 

"What  about  Jack?  He  thinks  he 
is  running  the  place  now,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  is  the  kind  of  a  youngster  who 
would  tolerate  a  step-uncle.  He  don't 
se^m  to  like  you.  Told  me  one  day  that 
you  wasn't  half  so  fat  as  you  looked,  but 
were  just  swelled  up  with  vanity — said 
that  some  day  he'd  stick  a  pin  in  you  and 
you'd  lose  forty  pounds  a  minute — van- 
ity just  blow  out  of  you  like  steam  from 
a  safety-valve." 

"He  did,  eh?  The  hatchet-faced, 
spindle-shanked  boob!     I'll  settle  him!" 

The  next  afternoon  was  fine.  We 
made  the  rounds  where  the  bevies  of 
quail  were  known  to  be,  going  down  by 
Brown's  thicket  of  second-growth  pine, 
across  persimmon  ridge,  through  the 
blackberry  patch,  and  out  by  way  of 
Nigger  Sloan's  pea  field,  bagging  twenty- 
odd  quail  and  four  cock.  The  Major 
was  with  us,  mounted  on  his  white  nag, 
which  racked  sweetly.  Billy  had  want- 
ed that  mare,  and  he  gave  the  planter 
an  envious  look  whenever  his  own  old 
plow-mule  stumbled  over  some  extra- 
deep  cotton  furrow. 

%The  Mg^or  wasn't  shooting;  in  fact, 
he  wasn't  dressed  for  shooting.  His 
shofcjw^ra  Carefully  shined  by  Jim,  and 
his  white  corduroy  trousers,  white  vest, 
black  velvet  coat,  Panama  hat,  collar, 
and  tie  were  all  in  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  a  Southern  gentle- 
man planter.  His  body-servant  rode  be- 
hind him  on  a  duplicate  of  Billy's  mule. 

Along  about  sundown  we  crossed  into 
the  Moulton  place  and  rode  up  to  the 
orchard  fence,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  dismount,  not  being  able  to  get  out 
into  the  lane.  We  left  Jim  to  hold  our 
horses. 

The  lower  end  of  the  orchard  was 
grown  up  with  dewberry  vines,  and  as 


ill  luck  would  have  it  the  dogs  came  to 
a  stand.  A  handsome  bevy  sprang,  of 
which  Billy  and  I  downed  three. 

"Good  Lord!"  shouted  the  provoked 
Major.  "Are  you  fellows  crazy?  Ain't 
that  a  pretty  way  to  ask  a  favor — bang- 
ing away  right  back  of  the  house?  Hang 
it  all,  here  she  comes  now!" 

She  was  coming,  sure  enough,  stri- 
ding along  vigorously,  her  striped  skirt 
whipping,  her  blue  sunbonnet  pulled 
low,  her  face  flushed.  I  hung  back, 
but  Billy  went  forward  with  our  host. 
Despite  his  highly  exasperated  condition, 
the  latter  was  smiling  ingratiatingly. 
The  widow  wasn't  smiling,  and  she  car- 
ried Jack's  gun.  She  halted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  yards  and  her  words  were 
shrill  and  to  the  point. 

"Captain  Somers,  didn't  I  send  you 
word  not  to  bring  them  Yankee  bird- 
shooters  on  my  place  again?" 

"Captain  Somers!  Five  dollars  gone!" 
said  Billy  sotto  voce. 

"Keep  still  a  minute,  Hardin,"  plead- 
ed the  Major  aside.  "My  deah  lady, 
we  didn't  come  over  to  kill  your  birds; 
shooting  in  your  orchard  was  strictly 
contrary  to  my  wishes;  I  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  my 
guests " 

"Guests!  Boarders,  you  mean!  Ain't 
they  payin'  you  ten  dollars  a  week  apiece 
to  shoot  quail,  and  here  you  are  bringin' 
'em  on  my  place,  while  you  save  your 
own  birds  for  the  next  lot  of  Yankee 
sports?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Moulton,  these  men  may 
look  like  Yankees  and  talk  like  Yankees, 
but  they  really  are  Southe'n  gentlemen 
— from  Kentucky " 

"Kentucky  colonels,  ain't  they?  Same 
kind  o'  colonels  you  are,  or  I  miss  my 
guess!  There  you  got  a  whole  passel  of 
my  birds  now!  Where'd  you  git  'em? 
Hustle  your  old  fat  bowlegs  off  my 
premises  quick!"  And  the  widow  took 
a  step  forward  with  the  business  end  of 
her  gun  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Major's  waistcoat. 

"You've  lost  another  five,  Major!" 
hissed  Billy. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  suh!  Mrs. 
Moulton,  madam,  you  misunderstand  us 
entirely.  Neither  myself  nor  these  men 
meant  to  impose  on  you  in  the  least.     I 
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assure  you  that  those  birds  were  shot 
on  my  plantation,  and  we  were  bringing 
them    up    to    present    'em    to    you " 

"Make  me  a  present  of  'em!"  and  the 
widow's  voice  rose.  "Yes!  And  what 
did  you  expect  of  me  in  return  ?  I  know 
your  kind  of  presents!  Sent  me  half  a 
dozen  runty  black  snipe,  and  then 
thought  I'd  ask  you  to  a  chicken  supper. 
You  know  you  did!" 

"There!  You  owe  me  another  ten 
dollars,"  chuckled  Billy. 

"Shet  up,  you  dratted  fool!"  roared 
the  provoked  Major,  losing  all  caution. 

"Call  me  a  fool,  will  ye!"  The 
widow's  voice  became  doubly  shrill  in 
her  wrath,  as  she  threw  down  her  gun 
and  started  for  the  Major,  who  began 
to  back  hastily  away.  "Said  I'd  marry 
you  if  I  got  half  a  chance,  did  you? 
Said  you'd  run  my  nephew  off  the  place 
and  buy  a  colonel's  commission  with  my 
money,  did  ye?  Want  to  make  them 
Yankees  believe  you're  a  great  man, 
don't  ye?    I'll  colonel  you!" 

The  Major  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  his  horse.  "Stop  her,  Hardin,  stop 
her!"  he  begged.  "The  woman's  crazy!" 

"First  I  am  a  fool,  and  now  I'm 
crazy — next  you'll  say  I'm  drunk!  I'll 
box  your  ole  fat  jaws!" 

Away  went  the  Major  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  would  carry  him,  and  away 
went  the  widow  after  him,  gaining  at 
every  jump.  Through  a  mud-puddle 
they  slashed  regardless  of  white  cordu- 
roys, but  the  Major  beat  her  to  the  fence 
and  had  just  got  one  leg  over  when  she 
reached  him.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  widow  administered 
a  double  kick  right  on  the  officer's  white 
corduroys,  and  he  fell  over  the  fence 
and  got  to  his  horse.  Jim  helped  him  to 
mount  and  he  got  away. 

It  didn't  look  safe  for  me  in  there, 
either,  and  I  was  hurrying  to  get  out, 
when  the  widow  turned  and  gave  me  a 
long,  slow  wink.  It  was  that  young 
villain.  Jack,  dressed  in  his  aunt's 
clothes.  I  saw  Billy's  ears  wiggle  up 
and  down  with  the  laugh  he  dare  not 
let  go. 

"You  needn't  pay  that  bet,  Major," 
said  Billy  soothingly  as  we  rode  home; 
"you've  lost  enough  now.  If  you  hadn't 
been  so  generous  with  that  scuppernong 


wine  everything  would  have  been  all 
right." 

A  great  light  broke  on  the  Major. 
"Wine!  Aha!  You  mean  to  tell  me 
she  was  drunk?" 

"Drunk  as  a  lord!"  replied  Billy. 

"Don't  make  no  difference!  I 
wouldn't  have  a  woman  around  the 
house  that  drinks  like   that!" 

"Me  neither,"  declared  Billy.  "Not 
the  kind  that  wants  to  fight  and  kick 
the  minute  they  get  a  drink  ahead.  Say, 
Major,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  Jim 
take  you  out  to  the  horse-trough  and 
wash  off  your  pants-— somebody  might 
see  the  hoofprints." 

"You  go  to  blazes!"  exploded  the 
Major.  "You  hear  me?"  And  I  saw 
Billy's  mobile  ears  go  dancing  up  and 
down. 

The  next  evening  the  widow  drove  up 
in  her  new  top  buggy,  wearing  a  hat 
with  a  long  white  plume.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
looked  unusually  well.  She  sent  word 
to  the  Major  and  awaited  him  at  the 
gate. 

"I  won't  go  out!"  declared  the  Major. 

"Better  see  her,"  advised  Billy.  "Give 
her  to  plainly  understand  that  it's  all 
off.  I  don't  know  what  you  wrote  in 
that  note,  but  I  am  told  she  is  a  good 
business  woman — she  might  bring  suit 
for  breach  of  promise  against  you.  We 
would  be  strong  witnesses  in  her  favor. 
Mark  me,  now,  she  will  apologize  and 
want  you  to  overlook  everything  that  has 
occurred.     Be  on  your  guard!" 

"I'd  see  her  in  Guinea  first,  and  I'm 
going  to  tell  her  so!" 

Very  stiffly  Major  Somers  went  down 
the  walk,  and  Billy  and  I  got  outside 
within  earshot. 

"My  dear  Colonel,"  the  widow  be- 
gan sweetly,  "it  was  so  nice  of  you  to 
send  me  all  those  things!  I  came  over 
to  thank  you,  and  to  apologize  for  not 
having  been  at  home " 

"Not  having  been  at  home!  Are  you 
drunk  again?" 

"Drunk  again!  What  do  you  mean, 
Major?  You  are  insulting!  I  never 
even  tasted  your  dratted  old  wine! 
Don't  you  ever  come  near  me  again  or 
I'll  have  Jack  kick  you  off!" 

"Kick   me   off!     If   another   member 
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of  your  confounded  kicking  family 
teches  me,  there'll  be  a  funeral!  Let 
me  tell  you  that!" 

Seeing  matters  approaching  a  climax, 
Billy  and  I  hurried  up  and  the  enraged 
Major  stalked  into  the  house. 

"You  must  overlook  the  Major's  ac- 
tions to-day,  Madam,"  said  Billy  sooth- 
ingly. "The  truth  is,  he  has  had  just  a 
drop  too  much  scuppernong." 

"Oh!  That  is  what  ails  him?  He 
was  beside  himself!  He  acted  like  a 
perfect  lunatic!  He  insulted  me,  Mr. 
Hardin!      Asked    me    if    I    was    drunk 


again 


"Never  mind,"  said  Billy  gently. 
"Pay  no  attention  to  him,  ma'am.  You 
see,  when  a  man  gets  a  bit  'top-heavy' 
he  thinks  he  is  perfectly  sober,  but  to 
him  everybody  else  appears  to  be " 


"Drunk!"  snapped  the  widow.  "I 
wouldn't  have  a  drinking  man  around 
the  house  for  the  world!" 

"Me  neither,"  said  Billy,  "me  nei- 
ther!    I  am  sorry,  Cousin  Sally." 

"You  needn't  be,"  returned  the 
widow  sharply  as  she  gathered  up  the 
reins.  "Please  tell  Captain  Somers  never 
to  speak  to  me  again.  I  won't  have  it! 
He  is  setting  a  bad  example  to  my 
nephew,  Jack!"  Then  she  added,  more 
kindly,  "Come  over  to  my  place  and 
shoot  whenever  you  like,  Cousin  Billy, 
you  and  your  friend.  Jack  will  be  so 
pleased  to  have  you!" 

The  next  day  we  tramped  over  the 
Moulton  place,  and,  along  with  a  boun- 
tiful lunch,  Jack  brought  us  out  two 
quart  bottles  of  mellow  old  scuppernong 
wine. 


FUR  AND  FUR  FARMING 

By  EDWARD  T.  MARTIN 

Money   to  Be  Made   by  Raising  Animals   to    Take   the  Place 
the  Rapidly  Decreasing   Wild  Stock 
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TTH  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals becoming  scar- 
cer year  by  year,  and 
the  world  of  fashion 
continually  increasing 
its  demands,  the  time 
is  near  when  offerings  of  raw  fur  will 
show  a  substantial  decrease,  and  that  in 
spite  of  a  rapidly  growing  army  of  trap- 
pers. Then  the  trade  must  look  to  the 
fur-farmer  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  supply. 

This  raising  of  small  fur-bearers  on 
farms  as  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  keep- 
ing them  within  carefully  built  enclo- 
sures, and  killing  the  fully  developed  ani- 
mals when  their  fur  is  best,  has  become  a 
very  considerable  industry.  The  skins 
of  these  small  fur-bearers,  those  trapped 
in  the  United  States  only,  have  a  money 
value  of  over  ten  million  dollars  yearly. 
The  total  fur  sales  at  home  and  in  Eng- 
land, skins  of  animals  large  and  small, 
from  Alaska,  the  Great  Northwest,  Can- 


ada, the  Islands  of  the  Arctic,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  were  nearly  sixty 
million  dollars  the  past  year.  Such 
slaughter  can  only  result  in  absolute  ex- 
tinction. So  whether  extermination  ends 
the  fur  business  or  a  protective  law  steps 
in  and  checks  the  catching  and  so  reduces 
offerings,  another  source  of  supply  must 
be  found,  and  here  is  where  the  fur- 
farmer  comes  in. 

Not  a  single  variety  of  "barnyard" 
fur  -  bearers  —  foxes,  skunks,  raccoons, 
mink,  opossums — but  becomes  in  a  meas- 
ure reconciled  to  captivity,  get  to  know 
their  owner,  answer  his  call  at  feeding- 
time,  and  some  become  as  friendly  as  so- 
called  domestic  animals.  Skunks  and 
'possums  have  the  most  friendly  disposi- 
tions. Foxes  and  mink  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  tame.  Almost  all  birds  and  ani- 
mals, even  in  their  wild  state,  lose  fear 
of  man  if  not  followed  with  harmful 
intent.  Water-fowl  in  California  will 
leave  salt  water,  circle  high  in  the  air 
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over  the  smoke  and  noise  of  a  city,  light 
in  a  quiet  lake  in  one  of  the  large  parks, 
and  struggle  for  crumbs  of  bread  thrown 
them  by  picnicking  children,  some  al- 
most taking  it  before  it  leaves  the  giver's 
hand. 

On  a  pier  jutting  into  Lake  Michigan 
from  the  Chicago  water-front,  a  colony 
of  mink  lived  for  several  years.  These 
Apaches  among  animals  made  themselves 
much  at  home  among  the  crowds  coming 
to  fish.  Sometimes  one  would  take  a  sun 
bath  not  a  dozen  feet  away,  or  nose 
over  the  offal  where  fishermen  had 
cleaned  their  catch  and  occasionally  eat 
a  live  and  twisting  perch  thrown  "for 
luck"  almost  within  reach  of  the  man 
who  gave  it. 

Skunks  as  Pets- 

Again,  when  shooting  in  a  land  of 
marshes  so  sparsely  settled  that  houses 
were  a  dozen  miles  apart,  the  writer 
once  was  obliged  to  ask  shelter  over- 
night at  the  home  of  a  market  gunner, 
one  of  the  kind  met  with  in  the  olden 
days,  a  man  blessed  with  many  children 
and  but  few  dollars,  yet  who  was  always 
willing  to  divide  his  dollar  with  any 
wandering  stranger. 

After  a  supper  at  which  the  last  bit 
of  food  on  the  premises  was  eaten  and 
for  wThich  the  hunter  refused  all  offers 
of  pay,  chancing  to  look  out  of  the  single 
window  of  the  cabin,  nearly  a  dozen 
small  animals  were  seen  romping  about 
the  yard  like  kittens  at  play.  They 
were  not  kittens,  though. 

"What  in  the  world  are  those  things?" 
the  writer  asked,  yet  asking,  knew. 

"Them?"  said  the  man.  "Why, 
them's  skunks." 

"Don't  they  bother  you?"  was  the 
next  question.  "Are  you  not  afraid  on 
account  of  the  children?" 

"Why,  bless  you,  stranger,"  this  time 
the  woman  answered,  "the  chillun  plays 
with  'em  jus'  like  they  was  cats.  An' 
when  we  cleans  ducks  for  market  they 
eats  up  all  the  innards  an'  saves  us  from 
buryin'  of  them."  Maybe,  but  the  wri- 
ter had  his  doubts  and  next  morning, 
when  one  was  running  about  the  kitchen, 
kept  very  quiet  until  the  four-footed 
visitor  trotted  hack  to  his  burrow. 


That  "there  are  tricks  in  every  trade" 
is  particularly  true  of  the  fur  business, 
for  much  fur  is  manufactured  and  all 
the  better  grades  imitated.  Always  some 
low-grade  fur  is  required  for  a  founda- 
tion. Usually  it  is  Brer  Rabbit,  or  else 
muskrat.  Nearly  a  hundred  million  rab- 
bit skins,  largely  from  Australia,  are 
marketed  yearly  in  London.  Some  are 
made  into  felt  for  hats,  the  larger  part 
into  other  and  naturally  higher  grade 
fur. 

Some  are  worked  in  this  way:  The 
pelts  are  first  combed  until  every  hair 
stands  up  straight,  then  covered  with 
water  which  is  frozen.  This  done,  the 
skin  is  scraped  away,  leaving  the  hairs 
fast  in  a  block  of  ice.  This  is  now 
melted  on  the  side  where  the  skin  had 
been  until  the  hair  protrudes,  say  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  Over  this  is  run  hot 
rubber,  which,  when  rolled  thin,  forms 
a  substitute  for  the  scraped-off  skin. 

After  the  fur  is  dyed  and  made  into 
garments,  the  lining  hides  every  evi- 
dence of  fraud  and  even  an  expert  can 
hardly  tell  what  it  is.  Such  treatment 
no  doubt  improves  it  over  the  original 
fur,  besides  making  a  garment  water- 
proof and  keeping  the  hair  from  coming 
out.  The  dye  may  run,  but  much  good 
fur  is  dyed,  and  in  that  respect  there  is 
little  difference  between  genuine  and 
imitation. 

This  rubber-made  fur  is  often  sold 
for  sealskin.  The  humble  rabbit  pelt 
does  not  stop  here,  but  is  dyed  and  doc- 
tored until  it  passes  for  almost  anything 
except  the  kind  of  fur  it  really  is.  A 
well-informed  dealer  once  told  the  wri- 
ter: "Half  the  fur  garments  are  not 
as  represented,  many  being  made  of  noth- 
ing but  rabbit  skins  worked  over." 

There  is  plenty  of  margin  to  pay  for 
such  working  over,  because  a  rabbit  pelt 
sells  in  American  markets  for  but  a 
cent  and  only  double  that  amount  in 
London. 

Should  something  similar  to  the  pure- 
food  law  be  made  applicable  to  fur  gar- 
ments and  all  manufactured  fur  required 
to  bear  a  label  stating  just  what  kind 
of  animal  it  grew  on,  how  greatly  some 
of  the  upper  crust  would  be  surprised 
and  how  very  many  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers   would    be    hunting    a    hole    in    the 
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meshes  of  the  law  through  which  to  es- 
cape justly  deserved  punishment. 

A  manager  of  a  fur  farm  must  have  a 
liking  for  animals  and  must  be  able  to 
make  them  like  him.  He  must  be  pa- 
tient, painstaking,  diligent,  methodical. 
Otherwise  his  efforts  will  result  in 
failure. 

All  enclosures  should  be  well  built,  of 
good  material.  Where  wire  netting  is 
used,  it  should  be  the  best,  that  made 
of  drawn  steel,  galvanized.  Carry  it 
far  enough  below  the  surface  so  no  ani- 
mal can  dig  out.  To  set  it  in  concrete 
two  feet  or  more  deep  is  expensive,  but 
almost  an  absolute  safeguard  against  es- 
cape by  burrowing.  Protect  the  top  with 
overhanging  board  or  wire  so  nothing 
can  climb  over,  or,  better  yet,  roof  the 
pen  entirely  with  netting. 

Be  sure  the  mesh  is  so  small  that  none 
of  the  stock  can  crawl  through,  and  re- 
member a  prisoner  striving  for  liberty  is 
able  to  twist  out  of  a  surprisingly  small 
hole.  If  in  doubt  always  err  on  the 
safe  side.  Better  do  a  bit  of  extra  work 
and  spend  a  little  more  money  than  lose 
one's  fur-bearers  by  practising  a  false 
economy.  Cleanliness  is  indispensable. 
Pure  water  for  drinking  and,  with  mink, 
for  bathing,  is  very  necessary. 

Of  all  the  fur  farms  started  the  last 
six  years,  naturally  those  attracting  the 
most  attention  are  the  black  fox  farms 
of  Alaska  and  Canada.  Much  has  been 
printed  about  them,  and  to  the  writer 
they  seem  about  in  a  class  with  a  ven- 
ture in  gold-mining  or  an  oil  specula- 
tion. Sometimes,  no  doubt  to  the  pro- 
moter's surprise,  the  mine  becomes  a 
dividend  payer,  or  the  well  yields  oil. 
Because  one  man  draws  the  capital  prize 
in  a  lottery  or  another  makes  a  million 
raising  foxes,  it  does  not  follow  every- 
one will  do  the  same. 

The  future  only  will  tell  the  outcome 
as  to  fox  farming.  Some  few  farmers 
now  are  on  a  paying  basis,  many  more 
are  not,  and  with  almost  a  certainty 
that  increased  offerings  will  cause  a  ma- 
terial cut  in  prices,  it  looks  as  if  those 
who  paid  from  $10,000  up  for  a  pair  of 
breeders  had  best  go  very  carefully. 
There  are  more  than  150  fox  farms 
on  Prince  Edward's  Island  alone,  many 
others  elsewhere  in  Canada,  besides  sev- 


eral in  the  United  States.  One,  after 
an  initial  expense  of  more  than  $140,- 
000,  is  just  beginning  operations  near 
Ogden,  Pennsylvania. 

Those  who  first  engaged  in  mink 
farming  were  forced  out  of  business 
when  a  change  in  fashion  reduced  prices 
from  about  $10  to  less  than  a  third  of 
that  sum.  Values,  however,  advanced  a 
few  years  later,  and  now  the  farmers 
are  riding  high  on  a  wave  of  prosperity. 
What  will  happen  to  the  fox-farmer 
should  some  whim  of  the  exclusive  set 
at  present  using  black  fox  fur  cause  them 
to  drop  it  and  make  another  fur  the 
fashion?  Besides  there  is  danger  from 
constant  inbreeding.  One  Canadian 
dealer,  referring  to  this,  says:  "I  saw 
dozens  of  litters  last  year  that  lived  only 
a  short  time  after  being  whelped,  and 
many  others  diseased  with  rickets,  that 
had  to  be  killed." 

Saving  Black  Fox  Stock 

Anticipating  trouble  of  this  kind, 
Northwestern  Canada  was  scoured  a 
year  ago  for  fresh  wild  stock.  Many 
dens  were  dug  out,  a  few  good  speci- 
mens obtained,  and  pups  not  long  weaned 
sold  readily  at  $5,000  each,  and  one,  a 
female  three  months  old,  brought  $8,000. 

This  preventive  against  inbreeding 
was  done  away  with  when  the  Canadian 
Parliament  last  fall  passed  a  law  making 
a  close  season  on  foxes  during  the  breed- 
ing months  and  stopped  trapping  or  dig- 
ging out  of  dens  between  April  1st  and 
October  1st  of  every  year,  by  which 
time  the  pups,  whelped  in  April  and 
May,  are  well  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

There  was  no  greater  break  in  prices 
this  past  season  than  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect.  The  best  buyers,  however, 
were  new  ranchers  stocking  up  prepara- 
tory to  beginning  business  themselves. 
Look  out,  though,  when  all  the  farms 
are  producing  and  yearly  offerings,  at 
present  only  a  few  hundreds,  jump  to 
many  thousands.  Then  stand  from  un- 
der.    Something  will  surely  drop. 

Mink  farming  on  paper  appears  a 
better  business  proposition.  Mink  in  the 
wild  are  fast  following  the  bison.  Re- 
ports from  twenty-seven  scattered  points 
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which  formerly  shipped  thousands  of 
skins  are  of  the  same  general  tenor. 
"Decreasing  very  rapidly."  "Almost 
none  at  all."  The  most  favorable  one 
from  Northern  Iowa,  "Quite  scarce. 
Nothing  to  what  there  used  to  be." 

During  the  past  ninety  years  available 
figures  show  the  London  sales  amount- 
ed to  something  like  14,500,000  skins. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber used  at  home.  While  the  domestic 
demand  never  nearly  equals  the  foreign, 
it  certainly  has  increased  the  total  to 
20,000,000. 

Last  winter  everybody  and  every- 
body's neighbor  were  buying  traps  and 
trapping  until  many  dealers  ran  out  of 
stock  and  were  unable  to  fill  orders,  and 
sales  of  home-caught  mink  exceeded  all 
estimates,  being  the  heaviest  in  the  his- 
tory of  fur,  London  offerings  for  March 
and  late  reports  from  local  manufactur- 
ers raising  it  to  fully  150,000,  to. which 
must  be  added  the  Canadian  catch  of  as 
many  more,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
alone  selling  in  March  78,850. 

Mink  are  not  prolific,  a  single  litter 
of  four  to  six  being  about  the  limit. 
With  many  enemies  besides  man  aiding 
in  their  decimation,  it  is  little  wonder 
they  are  fast  being  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  much  inquiry  for  live  mink  from 
would-be  fur-farmers,  trade  papers  being 
full  of  advertisements  offering  eight 
and  ten  dollars  each  for  freshly  caught 
specimens  "if  not  too  badly  crippled," 
and  more  for  those  raised  in  captivity 
and  partly  tamed. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  a  mink  farm, 
an  enclosure  80  feet  by  125  will  accom- 
modate 14  mink,  12  females  and  2 
males.  Each  animal  must  have  a  den  or 
cage  4  feet  by  2  and  8  feet  deep,  with 
a  boxlike  nest,  half-hidden  with  hay,  18 
inches  by  9  by  8.  This  should  be  built 
so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  of  the  den 
for  cleaning.  The  cages  must  all  open 
into  the  enclosure,  which,  if  possible, 
should  have  a  cement  floor. 

The  young  come  in  April.  If  disposed 
of  to  another  farmer,  they  are  ready  to 
go  when  half-grown.  Otherwise  their 
fur  is  not  marketable,  at  least  not  as 
number  our  stock,  for  a  year  and  three- 


quarters,  i.  e.,  the  second  January  after 
they  are  littered.  The  natural  .increase 
to  be  expected  is  five  for  each  female, 
sixty  in  all,  of  which  fifty  can  be  fig- 
ured as  maturing  into  first-grade  fur 
bearers  whose  skins  will  bring  $300 — 
with  more  to  be  realized  if  some  of  the 
mink  are  sold  alive,  and  but  little  ex- 
pense after  the  enclosure  is  paid  for. 

By  shortening  the  pens  to  110  feet, 
five  would  only  cover  an  acre.  Is  there 
any  easier  way  a  son  of  the  soil  can 
make  $1,000  than  by  using  a  strip  of 
otherwise  valueless  land  for  a  mink 
farm  ? 

Nothing  Done  with  Ermine 

Ermine  are  first-cousins  to  mink. 
They  are  but  fourteen  inches  from  nose 
to  tip  of  tail,  and  are  the  most  blood- 
thirsty of  the  weasel  family.  Brown  in 
summer,  white  in  winter,  their  color 
helps  them  sneak  unseen  on  grouse  or 
rabbit  and  kill  even  more  fiercely  than 
any  of  their  kind.  Sometimes  one  will 
burrow  through  the  snow  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  mole  and  be  drinking  the  life- 
blood  of  ptarmigan  or  hare  before  the 
victim  suspects  danger  near.  Only  in 
the  Far  North  is  their  fur  of  great  value. 
It  is  said  those  found  in  the  United 
States  never  become  white,  but  continue 
a  rusty  brown,  and  their  skins  sell  for 
but  a  few  cents  each.  So  far  as  the  wri- 
ter knows,  an  attempt  has  never  been 
made  at  ermine  farming. 

The  fur  of  a  three-quarters  grown 
animal  is  most  valuable;  worth  twice  its 
weight  in  gold.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  trapping  else  the  very  delicate 
fur  will  be  injured  and  sell  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price. 

Trappers  often  use  an  ax-head,  heavy 
knife,  or  other  piece  of  steel  or  iron 
which,  thickly  smeared  with  fat,  is 
placed  near  an  ermine's  runway.  The 
Arctic  cold  makes  this  a  never-failing 
trap.  When  the  little  animal  sees  a 
strange  object  on  the  snow,  investiga- 
tion is  in  order.  It  goes  close  enough 
to  get  a  scent  of  the  grease,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  taste.  Its  tongue  and  lips  ad- 
here to  the  steel,  and  it  is  caught  be- 
yond chance  of  escape.  Certainly  a  very 
cruel  way  of  obtaining  fur,  but  wealth 
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must  be  served  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  needy  hunter  and  trapper  is 
blamed  and  often  receives  punishment, 
while  no  censure  attends  the  rich  pur- 
chaser and  real  instigator  of  the  wrong. 

Another  member  of  the  weasel  tribe, 
cousin  by  classification  and  perhaps  by 
blood,  is  the  otter,  although  to  the  wri- 
ter he  seems  more  akin  to  the  canine 
than  the  weasel  family.  Few  are 
caught,  the  past  season  not  20,000  from 
Northern  Canada  to  Southern  Louisi- 
ana. Of  these,  one-third  were  shipped 
by   the    Hudson's   Bay    Company. 

The  requirements  are  too  great  for 
an  otter  farm  ever  to  be  successful. 
Yet  an  otter  is  very  docile  in  captivity 
— when  tamed,  dog-like  in  his  faithful- 
ness. The  writer  remembers  back  in 
the  long  ago  one  that  would  follow  his 
master — a  recluse  in  the  Carolina  foot- 
hills— in  daily  walks  along  the  banks  of 
a  little  river  and  occasionally  dive  for 
a  fish  and  bring  it  out  with  all  the  joy 
of  a  spaniel  retrieving  a  duck,  and  he 
has  read  of  other  similar  happenings. 

While  the  success  of  a  black  fox  farm 
is  problematical,  and  a  person  may  well 
hesitate  before  investing  from  $50,000 
up  in  something  that  at  best  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  lottery,  there  is  no  such  great 
risk  with  any  of  the  "barnyard"  fur- 
bearers.  During  the  past  thirty  years, 
although  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  pelts  from  these  have  been  marketed, 
and  although  sales  have  exceeded  half 
a  billion  dollars,  prices  have  increased 
several  hundred  per  cent.  How  much 
more  will  they  advance  in  the  next 
thirty  years  as  civilization  reclaims  wild 
land  everywhere  and  the  children  of 
woods  and  marsh  and  prairie,  learning 
of  man  and  his  ways,  become  more  wary 
and  harder  to  get,  besides  being  scarcer 
and,  let  us  hope,  better  cared  for  by  the 
law?  Then  the  hard-working  fur  rais- 
er will  come  into  his  own.  He  will 
quit  keeping  hens,  not  satisfied  with  the 
small  profit  they  pay,  and  turn  his  poul- 
try yard  into  a  fur  farm. 

The  two  extremes  of  the  business  are 


fox  farming  and  'possum  raising.  Those 
having  had  experience  say  a  'possum 
farm  has  a  chicken  ranch  beaten  to 
death.  Skins  of  the  little  gray  animals 
sell  for  about  a  dollar  each;  their  bod- 
ies dressed,  which  means  undressed,  at 
the  same  price.  A  family  consisting  of 
four  females  and  one  male  will  raise 
forty  to  sixty  young  in  a  year.  They 
are  not  expensive  to  feed  and  require 
less  room  than  common  barnyard  fowls. 
By  having  plenty  of  nests,  made  of  boxes 
12  inches  by  12  by  24,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  will  furnish  space  for  four  or  five 
hundred,  and  one  successful  farmer  says 
twice  that  number.  The  boxes  should 
be  waterproof  and  if  possible  nailed  to 
trees  or  anything  which  will  gratify 
the  'possum's  love  for  climbing,  care, 
of  course,  being  taken  that  they  do  not 
get  over  the  fence,  for  a  'possum  is  of 
a  roving  disposition,  and,  if  one's  stock 
escapes,  naturally  it  is  good-bye  profits 
of  the  'possum  farm.  Unlike  the  cat, 
they  will  not  come  back. 

Usually  they  breed  twice  a  year, 
eight  or  ten  to  a  litter,  sometimes  more, 
which  makes  a  family  of  'possums 
nearly  as  prolific  as  an  incubator  in  the 
chicken  yard. 

This  is  the  business  for  a  boy  with 
more  energy  than  cash  and  only  his 
backyard  for  a  farm.  Satisfied  with 
small  returns,  he  will  often  in  the  end 
make  more  than  some  aristocrats  of  the 
business,  not  only  adding  to  his  bank 
account,  but  gaining  what  is  more  im- 
portant, experience. 

Already  the  plaint  of  the  old-time 
trapper  is  filling  the  air  as  he  travels 
along  the  road  trod  by  his  brother,  the 
market  shooter,  not  so  very  long  ago. 
"Fur  is  becoming  very  scarce,"  he  wails. 
"I  can  only  make  dimes  where  I  used 
to  make  dollars,  and  in  some  states 
they  are  protecting  animals  as  they  do 
game.    What  is  the  country  coming  to  ?" 

Let  us  all  hope  the  answer  is  nation- 
wide protection  under  proper  limitations 
for  every  wearer  of  fur  or  feathers,  ex- 
cepting beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 


Mr.  Martin's   next   article  is 
"Raising  Game  in  California" 


WHAT  IT  REALLY  COSTS  TO  RUN 

A  CAR 

By  C.  H.  CLAUDY 

As  Seen   from   the  Standpoint   of  Experience,   with   Suggestions 

for  Economizing 


UTOMOBILE  Beginner 
was  showing  Year's  Ex- 
perience his  new  car.  "I 
don't  see  why  I  didn't 
get  one  years  ago,"  he 
said,  delightedly.  "Isn't 
she  a  beauty?  And  so  inexpensive  to 
run,  too!" 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Year's 
Experience,  a  slow  grin  showing  symp- 
toms of  expanding  as  he  spoke. 

"Why,  the  agent  told  me,  of  course! 
He  says  I  will  get  twenty  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline — if  I  run  five  thou- 
sand miles,  that  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons,  and  at  twelve  cents  a  gallon  that 
amounts  to  thirty  dollars.  Then  there 
are  oil  and  grease,  say  five  dollars,  and  a 
new  tire  now  and  then — why,  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  a  wide  margin!" 

The  slow  grin  expanded  into  a  wide 
smile,  and  that  swiftly  became  a  heart- 
less laugh. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  de- 
manded the  Automobile  Beginner. 

"At  you!"  was  the  direct  answer. 
"You  are  so  easy.  So  was  I.  But  I 
learned — and  so  will  you.  Tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  For  every  penny  less  than 
$100  you  run  your  car  for,  for  a  year, 
I'll  give  you  two  pennies,  if  you  will 
give  me  one  penny  for  every  two  it  costs 
you  more  than  $100  a  year." 

"I  don't  understand — say  that  again," 
demanded    the    Automobile    Beginner. 

\  car's  Experience  said  it  again. 

"Why — was  the  agent  lying?" 

"No,  only  he  didn't  tell  you  all  the 
truth.  There  is  a  little  bit  more  to  run- 
ning an  automobile  than  gasoline  and  oil 
and  an  occasional  new  tire!" 

"How   do   you   know?"     The   Auto- 
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mobile   Beginner   had   an   anxious   look. 

"I  know  because  I  have  kept  an  accu- 
rate record  of  every  cent  I  spent  on  my 
car  for  its  first  year.  I  know,  because  I 
have  reduced  that  record  to  a  cost  sheet, 
and  I  know  because  I  have  used  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  some  sixth-grade  arithme- 
tic to  find  out.  Come  dowTn  to  the  office, 
and  I'll  show  you  what  it  really  costs  to 
run  a  car!" 

Sober-faced,  the  Automobile  Beginner 
drove  Year's  Experience  to  the  latter's 
office. 

"Sit  down,  now,"  began  Year's  Expe- 
rience, reaching  into  a  desk  drawer  and 
drawing  out  some  cards  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  "and  listen.  Smoke  if  you  want 
— cigars  there  on  the  desk." 

"A  year  ago,"  began  Year's  Experi- 
ence, "I  bought  my  first  automobile.  I 
paid  one  thousand  dollars  for  it,  com- 
pletely equipped — and  by  that  I  mean 
everything — all  the  little  extras,  clock, 
tire  cover,  trouble  light,  driving  gloves, 
hood  blanket — the  whole  thing  cost  me 
an  even  thousand  dollars. 

"I  ran  that  car  six  thousand  miles  in 
the  year.  I  used  for  those  six  thousand 
miles  538  gallons  of  gasoline,  for  which 
I  paid  $94.03,  or  an  average  of  17.4 
cents  per  gallon.  Now — wait  a  min- 
ute"— as  Automobile  Beginner  opened 
his  mouth.  "I  know  all  about  that. 
Your  car  is  going  to  make  double  the 
mileage  and  your  gas  is  going  to  cost 
only  twro-thirds  of  that.  That's  what  I 
was  told,  too.  But  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  a  car,  and  I  ran  my  car  for 
a  long  time  before  I  learned  much  about 
its  inner  works.  I  make  an  average  of 
seventeen  miles  to  the  gallon  to-day,  and 
I  only  pay  13.5  cents  per  gallon — but  I 
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didn't  have  any  one  to  tell  me  how  to  do 
it — as  I'm  telling  you. 

"Of  oil,  I  used  25.75  gallons,  or  an 
average  of  233  miles  to  the  gallon.  For 
this  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  52  cents  a  gal- 
lon— my  oil  bill  was  $14.50. 

"I  bought  two  new  tires  during  the 
year,  which  cost  me  $28.50,  and  I  spent 
$16.90  for  tire  repairs,  which  means 
vulcanizing,  both  shoes  and  tubes.  I  in- 
vested $9.50  in  cleaning — wait  a  minute 
— wait  a  minute " 

"But  I  want  to  talk!"  interrupted  Au- 
tomobile Beginner.  "I  sha'n't  spend 
any  such  money.  I'm  going  to  clean  my 
car  myself!" 

"You  are — not!"  contradicted  Year's 
Experience,  vigorously.  "You  will  wig- 
gle a  duster  over  it  once  in  a  blue  moon, 
but  when  it  gets  muddy  you  will  have  it 
washed,  and  when  you  want  it  polished 
you  will  go  and  pay  a  quarter  to  some 
garage  boy  to  slop  some  polish  on  it  and 
finish  up  with  elbow  grease.  I  know — 
I've  been  there.  Let  me  tell  you  that  a 
ten-spot  a  year  is  a  minute  amount  to 
spend  on  looking  decent! 

"The  insurance  cost  me  $48.00.  That 
includes  fire,  theft,  explosion,  and  per- 
sonal liability.  Licenses  cost  me  $12.00, 
dry  batteries  $5.50,  seat  covers  $31.00, 
electric  lights  $37.50,  and  new  linoleum 
for  the  floor  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat 
$5.00. 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  want  to  say. 
You  already  have  electric  lights,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  seat  covers,  and  you 
have  a  metal  carpet  on  the  floor.  I'm 
telling  you  what  I  paid.  My  car  wasn't 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  so  I  had 
them  put  on,  and  it  was  one  bully  in- 
vestment." 

"Well,  even  at  that" — Automobile 
Beginner  had  been  rapidly  figuring  on 
his  cuff — "it  wasn't  so  very  expensive. 
It  amounted  to " 

"Hold  on!"  interrupted  Year's  Expe- 
rience. "I'm  coming  to  some  other 
things.  I'm  not  through — by  several 
dollars!" 

"I  don't  see  what  else  there  could 
be "  Automobile  Beginner  was  look- 
ing doubtful. 

"Well,  I'm  trying  to  tell  you,"  cut  in 
Year's  Experience,  impatiently.  "I  had 
my  carbon  cleaned  out  and  valves  ground 


three  times.  Cost  me  $6.00  a  throw, 
total  $18.00.  I  paid  $3.00  for  a  pair  of 
new  valves,  $1.00  for  a  speedometer  re- 
pair, $1.75  for  repair  to  horn,  had  to 
have  my  gasoline  line  taken  down, 
cleaned  out,  and  straightened,  which 
cost  $2.50,  and  I  spent  another  $2.00 
on  getting  a  broken  top  light  replaced. 
"Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  had 
my  engine  taken  down,  and  paid  the 
sweet  little  sum  of  $27.88  for  going  over 
it,  replacing  wrist-pins,  putting  in  new 
piston-rings,  scraping  bearings,  etc.,  and 
an  additional  $15.50  for  new  brake 
drums  and  brake  linings!  Of  course, 
you  are  going  to  object  that  this  won't 
happen  to  you,  And  I'm  perfectly  free 
to  admit  it  ought  not  to  have  happened 
to  me. 

Poor  Driver — Poor  Brakes 

"It's  not  a  poor  car,  but  a  poor  driver, 
that  is  responsible  for  worn  brake  drums. 
I  let  my  brake  linings  go — knowing  no 
better — until  they  were  worn  through 
and  I  was  braking  on  the  rivets.  That 
channeled  my  drums,  and  when  I  had 
new  linings  put  on  they  wouldn't  hold. 
You  see,  I  thought  a  brake  was  .some- 
thing to  use  like  I'd  use  a  pick-axe — 
carelesslike.  Now  I  use  the  motor  for 
a  brake  when  I  come  downhill,  jump 
into  second  and  cut  off  current  when  it's 
steep  and  rough,  and  I  don't  run  up  to  a 
stop  and  jam  on  the  service  brake  any 
more  —  I  coast  up  to  it  and  come  to 
a  stop  gently.  I've  learned.  It  cost 
me  money — but  it's  sure  one  elegant 
teacher!" 

"Well,  I  think  you  ran  your  car  like 
a — like  a  chump!"  smiled  the  Automo- 
bile Beginner.  "What  does  it  all  figure 
up  to?" 

"I  agree  with  you — I  did !"  responded 
Year's  Experience.  "But  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  a 
car,  and  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me.  Take 
that  item  of  seat  covers,  for  instance.  I 
don't  suppose  they  put  the  very  finest 
leather  in  a  thousand-dollar  car.  But  I 
know  several  men  with  cars  two  and 
three  years  old,  the  leather  of  which  is 
like  new.  The  answer  is  that  they  took 
care  of  it — used  some  leather  dressing  on 
it  once  a  month. 

"What    did    I    know    about    leather 
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dressing?  Nothing!  But  I  know  now 
that  sunshine,  dust,  and  air  rob  leather 
of  its  oil.  I  know  that  if  you  don't  re- 
place that  oil  with  dressing  your  leather 
is  going  to  crack.  Mine  did.  I  had  to 
have  seat  covers  or  look  run-down-at- 
heel.  If  you  want  to  save  the  cost  of 
seat  covers — and,  like  everything  else, 
they  go  up  in  price  all  the  time — you  get 
yourself  some  leather  dressing  and  go 
over  your  leather  every  other  week. 
You'll  save  thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  a 
year  by  doing  it." 

"I  will — and  thank  you  for  the  tip." 
"You'll  thank  me  more  before  I  get 
through!"  said  Year's  Experience  grim- 
ly. "Take  the  item  of  gasoline.  I 
bought  gasoline  for  six  months  where  I 
bought  the  car.  Paid  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  gallon  for  it.  Didn't 
know  it  could  be  had  cheaper.  Had  a 
charge  account  and  paid  monthly  bills. 
Now  I  know  that  concern  sells  its  gas 
at  a  profit.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  garages  which  sell  it  at  an  actual  loss, 
to  get  you  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  their 
place.  It's  a  funny  thing,  but  true,  that 
you  can  never  get  as  much  gas  out  of  an 
underground  tank  as  you  put  in  it. 
Evaporation,  of  course,  and  what  is 
spilled  make  up  the  loss.  Nevertheless, 
plenty  of  garages  sell  gas  at  twelve,  thir- 
teen, and  fourteen  cents  a  gallon. 

"Moreover,  I  ran  my  car  with  the 
carburetor  adjusted  the  way  it  came  to 
me.  It  happened  to  be  a  winter  adjust- 
ment. Consequently,  I  burned  up  about 
thirty  per  cent  more  gas  during  the 
summer  than  I  had  any  use  for.  Com- 
pare my  average  mileage  of  11.1  miles 
per  gallon  to  my  summer's  mileage  this 
year — 17.2  miles  per  gallon — and  you 
will  see  that  it  pays  to  attend  to  your 
carburetor.  I  should  get  fourteen  miles 
anyway  during  the  winter.  I  will  run 
1,500  miles  during  the  winter  and  4,500 
during  the  warm  months,  on  a  basis  of 
six  thousand  miles.  With  my  present 
knowledge  of  carburetors  and  gasoline 
prices,  I  figure  that  I  will  use  less  than 
400  gallons  of  gas  for  the  6,000  miles. 
If  I  run  1,500  miles  at  the  rate  of  14 
miles  to  the  gallon,  I  will  use  107  gal- 
lons of  gas,  and  if  I  run  4,500  miles  at 
17  miles  to  the  gallon,  I  will  consume 
264  gallons  of  gas,  which,  at  13.5  cent-s 


the  gallon,  total  $50.08,  a  saving  in  gas 
alone  over  last  year  of  the  difference  be- 
tween that  sum  and  $94.03,  or  $43.95. 
"It's  the  same  with  oil.  I  won't  use 
any  less  oil  than  I  did  last  year — proba- 
bly use  more,  since  the  pistons  won't  fit 
quite  so  tightly  as  they  did.  But  instead 
of  paying  52  cents  a  gallon,  buying  it  by 
the  quart,  a  couple  of  quarts  at  a  time, 
and  having  a  boy  put  it  in  at  the  garage, 
I  have  bought  a  tank  and  keep  it  in  my 
tin  box  of  a  garage  at  home.  I  buy  the 
identical  oil  for  28  cents  a  gallon.  If  I 
use  thirty  gallons,  my  oil  cost  is  $8.40, 
plus  the  $3.50  for  the  tank,  $11.90 
against  $14.50  last  year  for  not  quite 
twenty-six  gallons.  Personally,  I  don't 
think  it's  fair  to  include  the  oil  tank  in 
the  oil  cost,  because  I  will  have  that  tank 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Making  the  Garage  Pay 

"It's  like  the  garage.  I  haven't  told 
you — I  paid  $140  for  a  tin  garage  and 
cement  floor.  If  I  had  rented  a  stable 
somewhere  for  $10.00  a  month,  I'd  have 
paid  my  $120  for  a  year's  rent  and  had 
nothing  but  receipts  to  show  for  it. 
Fourteen  months  after  I  built  that  gar- 
age it  didn't  owe  me  a  cent— and  I  have 
it  clear — so  I  really  shouldn't  charge 
that  against  my  year's  expenditures,  al- 
though I  have  it  down.  But  you  will 
have  to  figure  $10.00  a  month  for  gar- 
age rent,  unless  you  buy  a  garage,  too. 
And  if  you  keep  your  car  in  a  public 
garage,  it  will  cost  you  $20.00  a  month. 
To  be  sure,  that  will  include  cleaning, 
washing,  and  polishing,  but  it's  right  ex- 
pensive for  the  man  of  moderate  means 
with  the  low-priced  car." 

The  Automobile  Beginner  was  again 
scribbling  on  his  cuff. 

"Keep  right  on,"  he  said.  "I'm  going 
to  buy  you  a  dinner  a  few  hours  hence. 
I  can  see  where  you  paid  out  a  lot  of 
money  to  save  me  from  doing  it.  How 
else  are  you  going  to  save  money  this 
year?" 

"Well,  I  am  not  going  to  have  any 
new  brake  drums  and  brake  linings — 
because  I  am  watching  my  brakes  and 
treating  them  as  parts  of  the  car — not  as 
something  to  be  mistreated  and  jammed 
on  any  old  way.  I'm  saving  the  cost  of 
seat  covers,   and   I   won't  have   to   have 
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any  new  electric-light  outfit  put  in.  I've 
found  that  I  can  have  valves  ground 
and  carbon  cleaned  for  considerably  less 
than  $6.00  a  throw — and  I  won't  use  so 
many  dry  batteries  as  I  did,  because  I 
now  take  a  set  and  bed  them  in  a  tin  box 
in  melted  paraffin,  which  about  triples 
their  life.  Also,  I'm  doing  my  own  lia- 
bility insurance  this  year,  and  paying  only 
for  fire,  theft,  and  explosion.  You  can't 
do  that — all  inexperienced  drivers  need 
liability.  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  wise  in 
doing  it,  but  I  am  saving  $30.00  of  my 
$48.00  by  doing  without  it." 

"Any  saving  on  tires?" 

"Yes — and  no,"  was  the  slow  answer. 
"My  tire  cost  is  rather  interesting,  I 
think.  I  had  $60.00  worth  of  shoes  on 
the  machine  when  I  bought  it.  I  spent, 
for  new  tires  and  repairs,  $45.40,  total 
$105.40.  For  6,000  miles  this  works 
out  to  be  1.7  per  mile.  Excluding  the 
tires  I  had  on  the  machine,  my  tire  cost 
was  .7  cents  per  mile.  I  had  to  start 
the  new  year,  however,  with  three  new 
tires,  which,  however,  only  cost  me 
$38.95,  because  I  had  an  allowance  on 
one  of  the  old  tires  which  had  a  tread 
separation. 


"Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say. 
Tires  are  guaranteed  for  5,000  miles, 
and  my  two  extras  ought  to  have  car- 
ried me  more  than  the  thousand  above 
that  limit  I  ran.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
friend,  tire  companies  guarantee  their 
tires  against  manufacturing  mistakes, 
poor  quality  and  all  that  —  but  they 
won't  replace  a  tire  for  any  old  thing 
after  it's  been  vulcanized  two  or  three 
times  and  had  all  kinds  of  ill  treatment. 
And  I  didn't  treat  my  tires  right.  I  ran 
them  too  soft  part  of  the  time.  More- 
over, I  am  going  to  continue  to  do  so. 
My  tires  are  30  by  3^2  inches.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoyle,  they  ought  to  have  70 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  pressure.  But 
70  pounds  make  a  hard-riding  car  in 
that  size  tire.  I'd  rather  have  a  little 
less  mileage  and  a  little  more  comfort 
out  of  my  tires." 

"Well,  total  it  all  up  for  me  and  let 
me  know  the  worst  at  once,  won't  you? 
My  cuff  is  crowded  now!"  complained 
the  Automobile  Beginner. 

Year's  Experience  silently  handed 
over  the  sheet  he  had  been  quoting  from. 
The  Automobile  Beginner  took  it,  inter- 
ested.    This  is  what  he  read: 


First  Year 

Garage    $140.00 

Gasoline,  538  gals,  at  17.4c  (av.  price)  94.03 

Oil,  27.75  gals.,  at  52c 14. 50 

Tires,   new,   two 28  .  50 

Tire  repairs   16 .  90 

Cleaning    9.50 

Insurance     48  .  00 

Licenses .  12 .  00 

Batteries    5.50 

Carbon  cleaned    (3  times) 18.00 

New    valves 3.00 

New  brakes  and  drums 15  .  50 

Overhaul   at  end  of  year 27.88 

Speedometer   repair 1 . 00 

Horn   repair 1 .75 

Pipe-line     repair 2.50 

Seat    covers 31.00 

Electric    lights 37.50 

Top    repair 2.00 

Linoleum   5  .  00 

Tips     10.00 

Miscellaneous     

Actual   cost  first  year $524.06 

Less  garage,  seat  covers  and  lights...  208.50 

Actual  running  cost  first  year 315.56 

Less  estimate  for  second  year 208.30 

Expected   saving,   due   to  experience.  .  $107.26 


Corning   Year  Estimates 

400    gals,    at    13.5c 

30   gals,    at   28c 
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"You  see,"  explained  Year's  Expe- 
rience, "I  make  a  big  saving  in  gas,  from 
buying  it  where  it's  cheap,  and  having 
my  carburetor  properly  adjusted.  Oil  I 
get  cheaper.  Tires,  both  for  new  and 
repairs,  I  can  only  put  at  the  same  fig- 
ures as  experience  has  shown  me — they 
may  be  more,  may  be  less.  Insurance  I 
have  told  you  about.  Licenses  are  the 
same — batteries  and  carbon  are  less,  and 
I  have  priced  next  year's  overhaul  at  less, 
too,  because  the  engine  has  worked  down 
to  easy  running  and  there  won't  be  so 
many  little  things  to  do.  Seat  covers  and 
electric  lights  account  together  for 
$68.50,  and  the  garage  for  $140  of  my 
saving;  but  there  is  still  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars  I  spent  which  I  got  rid  of 
because  I  didn't  know!" 

"You  haven't  said  a  word  about  de- 
preciation," hesitated  the  Automobile 
Beginner. 

"Certainly  not.  I've  been  talking 
about  running  costs.  If  my  estimate  for 
this  year's  running  is  correct,  then  my 
running  cost  per  mile  will  be  a  fraction 
less  than  three  and  a  half  cents  a  mile. 
But  if  I  include  first  cost,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, and  depreciation,  it  runs  much 
higher." 

"Explain,  will  you?  I  never  did  un- 
derstand that  part  of  it.  The  agent  said 
my  car  would   run  for  ten  years " 

"Ten — nothing!     You'll  buy  a  new 


car  inside  of  three  years.  Of  course, 
your  car  probably  will  run  for  ten  years, 
but  you  won't  want  it.  I  figure  it  this 
way:  I  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  my 
car.  In  three  years  I  can  sell  it  for,  let 
us  say,  $450.00.  I  will  have  lost  three 
years'  interest  at  5  per  cent,  so  I  sub- 
tract that  from  what  I  will  get  for  my 
car.  That  leaves  me  with  a  cost  of 
$700.00  for  three  years'  use  of  car,  or 
$233.33  per  year.  It  just  about  doubles 
the  estimated  cost  of  operation,  making 
my  mileage  cost  about  7  cents.  But — 
you  mustn't  forget  that  I  might  run  my 
car  any  mileage  you  choose  to  name,  and 
reduce  the  mileage  cost  on  the  deprecia- 
tion charge. 

"Suppose  my  mileage  for  three  years 
was  50,000  miles  instead  of  the  modest 
18,000  I  am  figuring  on.  The  mileage 
cost  on  the  car  price,  then,  would  be 
only  one  and  four-tenths  cents  a  mile. 
Add  that  to  my  running  mileage  cost,  of 
3.4  cents  a  mile,  and  I  would  have  a 
total  mileage  cost  of  less  than  five  cents. 
Of  course,  my  running  mileage  cost 
might  go  up  a  little  on  account  of  in- 
creased repairs,  but  it  would  not  be 
much." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  take  you  on 
your  offer  to  pay  me  two  cents  for  every 
one  I  save  under  a  hundred  dollars,  if 
I'll  pay  you  a  cent  for  every  two  I  spend 
more  than  a  hundred!" 


OUTING  will  specialize  in  winter  sports  this  winter,  be- 
cause its  readers  do.  Among  the  coming  features  are 
"Winter  Sport  in  Canadian  Colleges,"  "The  Web 
Trail,"     "The    Right    Clothes    for    Winter    Woods." 
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FILMS,  PLATES,  AND  EXPOSURES 


OST  dry  plates  are  color- 
blind. They  cannot  see 
red.  What  is  worse,  they 
are  practically  uncon- 
scious of  orange  and  are 
but  slightly  affected  by 
yellow  and  green.  To  blue  they  react 
strongly,  and  are  inordinately  susceptible 
to  violet,  so  that  all  their  record  of  the 
external  world  is  altered  and  misinter- 
preted by  these  two  colors,  which  to  the 
human  eye  are  by  no  means  of  the  great- 
est intensity. 

Ordinary  white  light  may  be  sepa- 
rated, by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  into 
six  principal  colors,  which  make  up  what 
is  called  the.  visible  spectrum.  These 
colors  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet,  in  the  order  named. 
Thus  to  the  rays  on  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  nearly  all  photographic  plates 


are  substantially  insensible,  and  they  be- 
come increasingly  responsive  to  the  rays 
toward  the  other  end,  until  at  the  violet 
extreme  the  strength  of  the  image  re- 
corded is  as  incorrect  as  the  lack  of  an 
image,  except  for  its  outline,  at  the  red 
end.  Since  all  objects  in  nature  reflect 
one  or  another  or  a  combination  of  these 
six  colors,  it  is  clear  that  the  resulting 
photographs  are  often  very  untrue  to 
their  originals. 

This  fact  has  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  nearly  every  outdoor 
photograph.  Look  at  a  collection  of  as 
many  landscapes  as  you  can  get  together. 
Note  that  in  almost  all  of  them  the  sky 
is  dead  black  in  the  negative  and  cor- 
respondingly flat  white  in  the  print. 
Better  still,  on  some  beautiful,  brilliant 
day,  when  the  sky  is  filled  with  white, 
fleecy  clouds,  and  the  deep  vault  of  the 
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heavens  is  as  blue  as  some  southern  sea, 
make  an  exposure  on  an  ordinary  plate, 
long  enough  to  give  good  results  in  the 
trees  and  foreground.  All  the  strong 
contrast  of  white  clouds  and  blue  sky 
will  be  fused  into  an  even,  black  expanse 
in  the  negative.  Deep  blue  and  white 
are  practically  alike  to  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  ordinary  plate.  You  have 
lost  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
your  picture. 

Make  another  experimental  exposure 
in  the  fall,  selecting  for  a  subject  some 
trees  whose  flaming,  autumn  foliage 
makes  the  brightest  and  most  interesting 
-pot  in  the  entire  landscape.  In  the  neg- 
ative the  bright  red  and  yellow  leaves 
will  be  represented  by  practically  clear 
film.  You  had  hoped  to  retain,  even 
though  in  monotone,  something  of  the 
feeling  of  red  and  yellow.  To  the  eye 
black  is  as  far  asunder  from  red  and 
yellow  as  dark  is  from  light.  In  fact, 
yellow  is  the  most  visually  intense  color 
of  the  spectrum.  But  to  the  ordinary 
plate  they  are  practically  identical. 
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To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  can  see 
at  once  two  main  possibilities.  We  may 
search  for  a  plate  which  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  rays  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  We  may  also  find  a  means 
for  cutting  down  the  action  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  until  their  effect  upon 
the  plate  is  more  nearly  in  visual  pro- 
portion to  the  effect  of  those  from  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red  colored  objects. 

Plate  makers  have  learned  that  if  they 
will  color  their  emulsion  with  a  dye 
which  gives  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  it  will 
make  the  plate  far  more  susceptible  to 
the  green  and  yellow  rays,  and  even 
slightly  so  to  orange  and  red.  The  plates 
so  prepared  are  called  ortho chromatic, 
meaning  right  (is  to  color.  Another 
word  of  similar  meaning,  which  is  often 
employed,  is  isochromatic.  All  of  the 
standard  films  are  orthochromatic, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  the  best  ortho- 
chromatic  plates. 

It  has  been  discovered,  further,  that  if, 
after  the  plate  is  made,  it  is  bathed  in  a 
reddish   dye,   instead  of  having  the  dye 
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mixed  with  the  emulsion,  the  plate  will 
be  almost  perfectly  sensitive  to  red  and 
to  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  as 
well.  These  plates  are  called  panchro- 
matic, pan  being  a  Greek  word  meaning 
all,  thus  indicating  that  the  plate,  is  sensi- 
tive to  all  colors.  So  far  has  this  sensi- 
tiveness to  red  been  carried  in  the  best 
panchromatic  plates  that  they  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  red  light  of  the  dark  room 
and  must  be  developed  by  the  tank 
method  in  total  darkness. 

But  though  orthochromatic  and  pan- 
chromatic plates  are  sensitive  to  colors 
toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
while  other  plates  are  not,  the  blues  and 
violets  are  still  unduly  active.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  follow  the  other 
lead,  that  of  limiting  the  action  of  these 
two  rays.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a 
light  yellow  glass  is  placed  before  the 
plate,  usually  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  will 
materially  retard  the  passage  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  without  proportionately 
affecting  the  greens,  yellows,  oranges  and 
reds.     Thus  while  substantially  the  full 


quota  of  rays  from  the  red,  orange,  yel- 
low and  green  objects  are  allowed  to 
reach  the  plate,  the  number  of  blue  and 
violet  rays  are  cut  down  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  photographer.  By  using  a 
glass  of  a  deeper  yellow,  he  can  hold  out 
more  of  the  violets  and  blues,  while  by 
making  it  still  deeper  he  can  so  com- 
pletely eliminate  them  as  even  to  distort 
the  result  in  the  picture. 

These  means  for  more  correct  rendi- 
tion of  color  in  monotone  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  every  photographer.  Every 
dealer  sells  orthochromatic  plates,  and 
can  obtain  panchromatics ;  and  the  yellow 
glasses,  called  ray  screens,  are  in  stock  at 
every  large  dealer's,  or  can  be  obtained 
immediately  upon  order,  properly 
mounted  to  f.t  over  the  lens.  With  them 
the  color  value  of  the  blue  in  the  sky 
will  come  back,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  clouds.  The  deeper 
the  screen  that  you  use,  the  stronger 
this  contrast  will  be.  Distant  blue 
ranges  of  mountains  will  stand  out  more 
distinctly,  and  the  all-embracing  density 
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FULL  DETAIL  IN  SNOW  REQUIRES  SUNSHINE.  ON  DULL  DAYS  THE  EVEN 
DIFFUSION  OF  THE  LIGHT,  WITHOUT  SHADOWS,  MAKES  IT  PHOTOGRAPH  AS  A 
FLAT,  WHITE  EXPANSE,  WITHOUT  GRAIN  OR  MODELING.  THIS  FAITHFUL 
RENDITION  OF  EVERY  MARKING  AND  HALF-TONE,  IN  SNOW,  CABIN,  AND  SKY, 
IS   DUE   TO   AN    ORTHOCHROMATIC    PLATE    AND   RAY   SCREEN 


of  distance  in  the  negative — it  will  be 
light  gray  in  the  print — is  lightened  ma- 
terially. Far-off  objects  stand  out  with 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  those  in 
the  foreground.  And  this  is  all  done  by 
the  simple  process  of  buying  orthochro- 
matic  plates  and  putting  a  ray  screen  on 
the  front  of  the  lens. 

Obviously,  if  the  plates  are  not  ortho- 
chromatic,  the  red,  orange,  yellow  and 
green  rays  which  reach  them  will  make 
little  or  no  impression.  Thus,  if  we  are 
to  use  those  rays  as  they  come  from  the 
subject,  we  must  use  a  plate  which  is 
not  color-blind.  For  absolutely  correct 
rendition  of  color  value  the  tint  of  the 
screen  must  be  carefully  adjusted,  by 
spectroscopic  measurements,  to  the  brand 
of  plate  for  which  it  is  intended,  though 
this  is  a  refinement  of  more  importance 
to  one  who  copies  paintings  than  to  the 
outdoor  photographer.  The  ray  screen 
makes  a  longer  exposure  necessary.  Some 
of  them  require  three  times,  while  others 
demand    sometimes    as    high    as    twenty 
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times  the  exposure.  The  introduction  of 
the  simple  multiplication  table  into  the 
photographic  problem,  however,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  difficult  compli- 
cation. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  less  rapid 
than  others  designed  solely  for  high 
speed.  That  is,  it  takes  a  greater  amount 
of  light  to  properly  expose  them.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  net  suited  for  very 
short  exposures.  One  should  select  the 
plate,  then,  for  the  work  in  hand,  using 
orthochromatic  or  panchromatic  plates 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  get  sufficient 
exposure,  but  sacrificing  the  correct  ren- 
dition of  color  when  necessary  to  speed 
the  shutter  greatly  or  take  instantaneous 
pictures  under  very  adverse  light  condi- 
tions. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  high- 
speed plates  are  not  to  be  used  except 
when  necessary.  Their  emulsion  is 
much  more  unstable  than  that  of  the 
slower  plates.  When  light  strikes  a 
plate  it  produces  a  change  immediately, 
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though  this  is  not  visible  until  develop- 
ment. The  emulsion  of  the  high-speed 
plates  is  prepared  so  that  this  change  is 
quicker  than  on  those  of  the  slower  vari- 
eties. This  characteristic  seems  to  be 
much  in  the  nature  of  chemical  insta- 
bility, and,  like  other  unstable  chemical 
compounds,  the  emulsion  of  such  plates 
deteriorates  with  considerable  rapidity, 
even  though  they  be  not  exposed  to  the 
light.  Accordingly  very  high-speed 
plates  have  poor  keeping  qualities,  and 
may  even  be  spoiled  when  purchased. 
They  are  also  less  capable  of  registering 
the  subtle  half-tones  in  the  subject,  and 
have  small  latitude  in  permissible  ex- 
posure. 

Knowledge  of  comparative  plate 
speeds  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  successful  photographer.  They  are 
rated  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  satisfactory  being  by  a 
series  of  numbers  invented  by  Hurter 
and  Driffield  of  England,  and  known  as 
the  H.  &  D.  numbers.  Thus  Eastman 
and  Ansco  films  are  said  to  have  a  speed 


of  H.  &  D.  250,  while  Cramer  Medium 
Isochromatic  plates  are  listed  at  H.  &  D. 
150.  Under  another  system  the  same 
films  are  rated  at  384  and  the  slower 
plates  at  256.  Some  such  system  is  im- 
perative with  every  exposure  meter,  to 
be  described  below.  The  numbers  to  be 
used  with  the  meter  are  supplied  with  it, 
and  they  indicate  the  relative  speeds  quite 
satisfactorily. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  ordinary 
plate  will  at  times  spoil  the  picture. 
Every  photographer  has  seen  those  pho- 
tographs of  interiors  in  which  the  win- 
dows are  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light, 
which  often  extends  so  far  from  the  sides 
of  the  windows  that  the  picture  is  ruined 
entirely.  This  halation  is  caused  by  the* 
relatively  strong  light  from  the  windows 
penetrating  through  the  emulsion  of  the 
plate,  reflecting  back  again  from  the 
glass,  and  thus  fogging  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding emulsion  before  the  deeper 
shadows  in  the  other  parts  of  the  room 
are  sufficiently  exposed.  Much  the  same 
result  is  found  in  the  delicate  branches 


CURTAIN    FALLS,    IN   THE   QUETICO   PRESERVE   OF   ONTARIO,    REQUIRED   A   QUICK 

SNAP-SHOT    TO    CATCH    THE    FINE    DROPS    OF    SPRAY.       THE    ORTHOCHROMATIC 

QUALITY  OF  THE  FILM   SAVED  THE   CLOUDS 
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OUTING 


of  trees,  the  slim  spire  of  a  church,  or 
the  edge  of  a  building,  when  they  are 
photographed  against  a  bright  sky. 

Halation  is  prevented  in  two  ways. 
One  method,  not  very  satisfactory,  is  to 
paste  a  sheet  of  rough  black  paper  on  the 


tlest  half-tones  are  retained,  a  crispness 
in  the  image,  and  a  wide  latitude  in 
permissible  exposures,  which  will  delight 
the  eye  of  every  judge  of  a  good  nega- 
tive. These  qualities  all  remain  in  the 
print. 


SUCH  SHADING  AS  ON  THESE  NEAR-BY  SAND  BARS  AND  ON  THE  DISTANT  SLOPES 

WHERE  THE  SHADOWS   OF  THE   CLOUDS   ARE   CAST,    AND   IN    THE   RENDERING   OF 

THE   BRIGHT   CLOUDS   THEMSELVES,   IS  DUE   TO   A   NON-HALATION   ORTHO    PLATE, 

A  SCREEN  OF  SUITABLE  DENSITY,   AND   CORRECT,   METERED,   EXPOSURE 


back  of  the  plate.  A  far  better  way  is  to 
coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  special 
preparation  containing  lamp  black. 
Some  plates  are  sold  with  this  prepara- 
tion already  applied.  The  backing  ab- 
sorbs the  rays  and  prevents  halation,  and 
is  readily  washed  oft"  either  before  or 
after  development. 

This  method,  however,  has  almost 
entirely  given  place,  in  this  country,  to 
one  far  better.  Non-halation  plates  are 
now  made  with  an  under  emulsion  of 
very  slow  speed,  and  a  second  one,  coated 
directly  upon  this,  which  is  considerably 
faster.  The  plate  is  rated  at  a  speed 
which  will  fully  expose  the  upper  emul- 
sion before  the  rays  can  penetrate  the 
lower  and  fog  the  plate  around  the  edges 
of  the  brilliant  high  lights.  The  plates 
are  in  addition  given  a  quality  which 
places  them  far  above  any  others  for  out- 
door photographs.  The  thick,  double 
emulsion  gives  a  richness  to  the  negative, 
a  beautiful  gradation,  in  which  the  sub- 


When  the  upper  emulsion  of  double- 
coated  plates  is  orthochromatic,  they  are 
called  non-halation  orthochromatic,  or 
sometimes  double-coated  orthochromatic, 
and  these  are  the  plates  par  excellence 
for  every  enthusiast  who  would  save  all 
parts  of  his  scene,  from  clouds  in  the 
sky  to  the  fine,  almost  microscopic,  de- 
tails of  foliage  and  grass  in  the  shadows. 
They  come  under  various  brands,  and 
some  makers  have  them  in  different 
speeds.  The  fastest  are  excellent  for 
snap-shots  under  favorable  light  condi- 
tions, and  where  the  shutter  does  not 
have  to  be  speeded  too  highly,  and  pos- 
sess the  other  qualities  besides  for  tripod 
work  with  a  ray  screen.  The  slower 
ones,  unsuited  for  nearly  all  snap-shot 
exposures,  have  greater  latitude  in  ex- 
posure and  finer  gradation  in  the  half- 
tones. Indeed,  it  is  a  good  rule  that  the 
slower  the  plate  is,  the  greater  will  be 
its  latitude  and  the  finer  its  gradations 
from   high  light  to  shadow. 
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My  own  dark-room  shelves  hold  just 
three  plates — non-halation  orthos,  both 
fast  and  medium,  and  a  high-speed  plate. 
Films,  which  are  highly  non-halation 
because  of  their  celluloid  base,  are  there 
also,  but  only  for  those  occasions  when 
lightness  and  compactness  are  impera- 
tive. Panchromatics  are  most  used  for 
such  careful  color  work  as  the  copying  of 
paintings.  I  have  not  found  their  lati- 
tude and  richness  in  gradation  so  satis- 
factory in  my  own  experience  as  the  non- 
halation  orthos. 

In  connection  with  halation,  here  is  a 
method  for  good  camp  interiors.  Make 
a  quick  snap-shot,  say  a  fiftieth  or 
seventy-fifth  of  a  second,  to  expose  the 
windows.  Then,  without  disturbing  the 
camera  on  the  tripod,  go  outside  and  tack 
a  black  cloth  or  blanket  over  the  win- 


through  the  windows  to  the  suggestion  of 
trees  and  landscape  outside.  If  the  win- 
dow has  small  panes,  each  cross-bar  will 
be  clear  and  distinct.  This  method  is 
necessary  even  with  non-halation  plates 
when  exposure  has  to  be  very  much 
prolonged. 

Exposure  is  the  great  stumbling  block 
to  every  beginning  photographer.  The 
usual  method  of  solving  this  difficulty  is 
to  proceed  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  in  hit 
or  miss  fashion.  The  misses  far  out- 
number the  hits.  Others  use  a  series  of 
exposure  tables  which  state  the  correct 
exposure  for  various  conditions,  such  as 
the  month  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day, 
whether  the  light  is  intense,  bright,  hazy, 
dull,  or  very  dull,  and  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  a  portrait  or  a  dark  object,  a  near 
view,    a    semi-distant    view,    or    spow, 


THIS  SNAP-SHOT,  TAKEN  ON  AN  ORTHO  PLATE,  WOULD  HAVE  GREATER  RICHNESS 
AND  STRENGTH  OF  TONE  IF  IT  HAD  BEEN  A  TIME  EXPOSURE  THROUGH  A  SCREEN 


dows.  If  enough  light  enters  from  other 
windows  which  are  not  in  the  picture, 
reset  the  shutter  and  make  a  long-time 
exposure,  which  will  give  all  of  the 
shadow  detail.  If  no  such  light  is  avail- 
able, make  a  flash-light.  In  the  print 
from  such  a  negative  you  can  see  right 


clouds,  or  far-distant  views.  The  tables 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
speed  of  the  plate  and  the  lens-stop  used. 
If  interior  pictures,  still  other  data  are 
required. 

These    tables    are    quite    complicated, 
and  rather  discouraging.     It  is  possible 


THE  BREADTH  AND  RICHNESS  OF  TONE  IN  THIS  PICTURE  ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  A 

TIME  EXPOSURE  THROUGH  A  RAY   SCREEN   ON  AN  ORTHOCHROMATIC   PLATE.       IT 

IS    ALSO    PARTLY    ATTRIBUTABLE    TO    THE    DOUBLE-COATED    EMULSION    ON    THE 

PLATE,  WHICH   RECORDS  EVERY  SUBTLE  HALF-TONE 


to  purchase  an  exposure  scale,  however, 
on  which  they  are  all  consolidated. 
The  scale  works  somewhat  on  the  style 
of  a  mechanical  slide  rule.  You  move 
certain  slides  upon  the  scale,  according 
to  the  conditions  observed,  and  read  the 
result  in  exposure.  They  are  very  satis- 
factory if  you  judge  the  conditions  cor- 
rectly and  use  the  scales  in  the  latitude 
for  which  they  are  computed.  But  take 
one  farther  north,  as  I  did  once.  There 
1  made  pictures  upon  a  lake,  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine  of  midday,  which  seemed 
too  intense  for  any  but  the  briefest  ex- 
posures. The  scale  backed  up  this  judg- 
ment, but  the  resulting  negatives  were 
thin  and  underexposed  to  the  last  degree. 
M\  present  method  is  far  simpler  and 
scientifically  exact.  I  use  an  exposure 
meter.  It  measures  the  light.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  watch,  under  the  dial  of 
which  is  a  disk  of  sensitive  paper  which 
may  be  exposed  to  the  light  through  a 
small  slit  in  the  dial.  Beside  the  slit  the 
dial   is  colored   to   a  greenish   tint.      You 
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count  the  number  of  seconds  which  the 
light  takes  to  turn  the  paper  to  this 
standard  tint.  The  dial  is  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  outer  one  of  which  revolves, 
and  you  now  turn  this  until  a  number  on 
it,  corresponding  to  the  speed  of  the  plate 
or  film  you  are  using,  is  opposite  another 
number  showing  the  number  of  seconds 
that  the  paper  took  to  darken.  On  an- 
other part  of  the  dial  you  read  the  ex- 
posure for  the  stop  used.  Though  this 
description  may  not  indicate  it,  the  proc- 
ess is  really  practically  as  simple  as 
reading  time  from  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
After  some  practise  many  exposures  will 
be  judged  correctly  without  the  meter, 
but  in  all  cases  of  doubt  recourse  should 
be  had  to  it.  It  substitutes  measurement 
of  the  light  for  guesswork,  and  will 
prevent  loss  of  any  part  of  the  picture 
through  incorrect  exposure. 

With  exceptional  subjects,  such  as  sea 
and  sky,  ships,  snow  scenes,  and  very 
dark  objects  near  the  camera,  this  ex- 
posure   is    varied,    being    multiplied    by 
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one-tenth,  or  one-fourth,  or  two,  or  some 
other  factor,  in  accordance  with  a  table 
engraved  on  the  meter.  Different  makes 
of  these  meters  differ  slightly,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  of  them  is 
as  just  stated. 

In  taking  photographs  of  snow  scenes 
or  water,  in  which  trees  and  darker 
objects  are  near,  the  exposure  should  be 
determined  for  the  darker  objects,  and 
should  not  be  cut  down  to  a  quarter  of 
the  time  on  account  of  the  snow  or  water. 
If  detail  is  to  be  preserved  in  them,  hold 
out  the  strong  blue  and  violet  rays  with 
a  ray  screen.  The  exposure  should  be 
cut  down  only  when  snow,  sea  or  sky 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  picture  and 
other  objects  are  absent  or  their  detail 
is  unimportant.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  purpose  of  the  ray  screen 
is  that  of  an  equalizer,  to  kill  the  pre- 
ponderant effect  of  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  while  you  are  exposing  for  the  less 
active  ones  from  other  parts  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  an  old  rule  in  photography  to 
"expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high 
lights  take  care  of  themselves."  This 
would  be  an  excellent  maxim  if  those 
headstrong  high  lights  showed  any  other 


disposition  than  to  run  amuck  when  left 
to  themselves.  A  far  better  method  for 
the  outdoor  photographer,  when  making 
time  exposures,  is  to  expose  for  the  shad- 
ows and  tone  down  strong  high  lights 
with  a  screen.  To  ascertain  the  exposure 
for  the  shadows,  hold  the  meter  in  the 
shadows  themselves,  or  in  the  shadow  of 
your  own  body,  or  anywhere  else  where 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  equal  to  that 
on  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 

Last,  and  by  way  of  general  advice, 
make  notes  of  exposures  and  study  the 
results.  Get  away  from  the  idea  that 
successful  photography  is  largely  a 
matter  of  pressing  the  button  and  trust- 
ing to  luck  and  someone  else.  Though 
good  pictures  do  not  come  from  hap- 
hazard methods,  they  nevertheless  can 
come  surely  and  easily — with  surprising 
ease  when  one  has  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  fundamentals.  Then  strive 
to  get  the  fundamentals  so  clearly  in 
mind  that  at  the  moment  of  making  an 
exposure  you  understand  the  definite 
effect  of  each  operation  and  can  visualize 
its  result  in  the  finished  picture.  It  will 
eliminate  the  mystery  and  cold  uncer- 
tainty which  has  chilled  the  ardor  of 
many  an  enthusiast. 


In  the  next  number  Mr.  Carpenter  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  DEVELOPING,  with  suitable  illustra- 
tions to  clinch  the  various  points  that  he  makes. 


SPORTS    FOR  WOMEN 

Not  Yet  Breaking  the  Masculine  Records,  but  They  Are  Perfectly 

Willing  to    Try 

THERE  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  why  girls  should  not  com- 
pete among  themselves  in  field  and  track  sports  as  do  their 
brothers.  At  many  of  the  girls'  colleges  the  annual  field  day  is  a 
fixed  institution,  and  the  performances  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
rided. Women  have  done  the  hundred  yards  in  close  to  thirteen 
seconds  and  have  been  around  four  feet  in  the  high  jump.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  no  published  records  of  feminine  performance 
in  these  fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  pleasure 
and  health  to  be  derived  from  such  games.  The  events  can  easily 
be  arranged  to  avoid  undue  strain  and  yet  preserve  all  the  pleasures 
of  keen  competition. 


RUNNING    IS    THE     MOST 


NATURAL    AND     HEALTHFUL    SPORT    FOR    YOUTH    OF 
BOTH    SEXES 
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POLE-VAULTING    IS    A    HIGHLY    SPECIALIZED    EViiNT    AND    HARD    FOR    GIRLS    TO 

MASTER 


PUTTING    THE     SHOT     IS     NOT     ALL     STRENGTH KNACK     COUNTS     FOR    A     LOT, 

ESPECIALLY  WITH  A  LIGHT  SHOT 


McCURDY  OF  SPRINGFIELD 

By  WALDO  ADLER 

A  Teacher  of  Physical   Training  Who   Overlooks  No  Angle   of 

His  Profession 


N  1911-12  a  health  factory  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  planned 
and  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  James  Huff  McCurdy,  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege at  Springfield.  By  conciliation,  di- 
plomacy, personal  power,  and  care  Dr. 
McCurdy  managed  to  secure  concessions 
from  the  architects  and  engineers,  so  that 
when  the  building  was  completed  health 
had  been  put  before  architectural  beauty, 
and  even  before  utility.  The  laws  re- 
quire a  ventilating  plant  for  school 
buildings  which  will  introduce  thirty 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  individual  in 
the  most  advanced  states.  Now,  Mc- 
Curdy knew  that 


in  their  places  to  prevent  their  being 
sucked  into  the  ventilating  plant,  and 
who  objected  to  the  scheme  as  prohibi- 
tive from  an  expense  standpoint,  Dr. 
McCurdy  succeeded  in  having  a  ventila- 
ting plant  installed  which  would  intro- 
duce three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute per  individual  into  the  gymnasium. 
According  to  the  anemometer  tests  made 
by  a  leading  firm  of  ventilating  engi- 
neers, on  April  8  and  9,  1913,  the  venti- 
lating plant  does  actually  furnish  three 
hundred  and  six  cubic  feet  per  minute 
per  individual,  without  uncomfortable 
air  motion. 

The  expense  of  such  a  plant  was  very 
high,  more  so  because  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  windows  open  both 


A  man   at  rest  produces 161.6  c.c.  of  C02  per  minute 

Walking  two  miles  an  hour  produces 569.3   c.c.  of  C02  per  minute 

Walking  three  miles  an  hour  produces 851.2  c.c.  of  CO-  per  minute 

During  treadmill  work  produces 1581.9  c.c.  of  CO2  per  minute 

(Heavy  gymnasium  work  is  equal  in  CO2  production  to  treadmill  work) 


The  gymnasium  at  Springfield  is 
probably  the  best  used  "Gym"  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  used  every  morn- 
ing for  practise  by  individuals  and  teams, 
or  for  demonstrations  before  the  class  on 
kinesiology,  or  mechanics  of  exercise. 
From  one  o'clock  until  ten  at  night,  it 
is  never  vacant  for  five  minutes.  After 
the  four  classes  in  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor's College  have  finished  the  regular 
afternoon  class  work  it  is  then  opened 
for  team  practise,  and  at  6:30  for  the 
use  of  the  500  Springfield  schoolboys 
who  are  given  coaching  and  teaching 
here  each  night  under  the  direction  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  men. 

Therefore,  despite  the  pleading  of 
architects  and  engineers,  who  said  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  nail  the  pupils 


during  the  morning  and  during  the  aft- 
ernoon and  evening,  to  supplement  the 
warm  air  introduced  by  the  ventilating 
plant  with  "fresh  air."  What  this  plant 
was  doing  was  to  draw  fresh  air  in  by 
means  of  fans  and  warm  it  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  comfort  before  introdu- 
cing it  into  the  gymnasium,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  foul  air  was  drawn 
off  and  expedited  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  compass  by  means  of  vent  fans. 

The  gymnasium  coal  bills  under  this 
system  went  soaring,  and  McCurdy  put 
his  thinking  apparatus  to  work  on  some 
way  of  bringing  them  down  to  earth. 
He  took  a  walk  around  the  gymnasium 
one  morning  and  the  result  of  it  was  a 
suggestion  to  the  engineer  who  had  de- 
signed the  plant  to  connect  the  plenum 
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and  exhaust  rooms  of  the  ventilating 
plant  in  order  that  the  air  drawn  out 
during  the  early  morning  use  of  the  gym 
in  cold  weather  could  be  re-circulated. 
After  this  had  proved  successful  he  won- 
dered whether  the  air  could  not  be  re- 
circulated while  the  gym  was  in  more 
active  use,  the  windows  meanwhile  being 
kept  shut.  A  committee  was  appointed 
on  ventilation  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick^  first  Director 
of  the  Physical  Directors'  College  in 
Springfield,  and  now  President  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association. 
This  committee  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  researches  of  the  Germans 
and  others  on  ventilation.  Their  con- 
clusion was  that  the  old  idea  that  air 
was  not  pure  if  the  C02  content  was 
over  six  parts  in  ten  thousand,  was  not 
proved ;  that  a  proper  room  temperature, 
perceptible  air  motion,  and  adequate 
moisture  content,  the  regulation  of  odors 
and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  are 
more  essential  to  health  than  C02  con- 
tent. 

Using  the  Air  Over  Again 

Now  the  crux  came,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  safe  (with 
relation  to  carbon  dioxide  percentage) 
to  use  only  re-circulated  air  during  this 
heavy  use  of  the  gymnasium  between 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  ten  at 
night,  keeping  the  windows  constantly 
closed.  McCurdy's  insistence  upon 
more  fresh  air  than  had  ever  been  re- 
quired by  a  gymnasium  since  the  days 
when  the  word  was  used  in  its  original 
Greek  meaning  of  "out-of-door  play- 
ground" began  to  tell.  Re-circulation 
was  thought  to  be  practicable  here  for 
the  reason  that  the  large  amount  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  per  individual 
would  suffice  to  control  not  merely  tem- 
perature, air  motion,  and  moisture  con- 
tent, but  also  odors,  bacteria,  and  dust. 

The  plenum  and  exhaust  rooms  were 
connected  up  and  kept  connected 
throughout  the  entire  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  of  1912-1913.  Observations  and 
experiments  were  continually  taken  by 
persons  properly  qualified,  with  the  re- 
sult   that    the    average    of    twelve    C02 


tests  taken  on  different  days  during 
the  heavy  gymnastic  work  (equal  to 
treadmill  work)  showed  that  when  the 
air  was  drawn  direct  from  outdoors  at 
the  rate  of  180,000  cubic  feet  every  nine 
minutes,  and  was  sent  through  the  fans 
into  the  gymnasium,  the  C02  average 
for  the  gallery  was  7.21;  for  the  floor 
it  was  7.16  parts  in  10,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  air  was  returned 
from  the  gymnasium,  washed,  and  some- 
what cooled  in  order  to  keep  the  rela- 
tive humidity  from  increasing,  and  then 
re-circulated  through  the  same  fans,  the 
C02  average  (again  per  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  air)  was,  on  the  gallery  level, 
9.33 ;  on  the  floor  level  where  the  men 
were  breathing  it  (height  of  5  ft.  5  in.), 
8.33.  These  figures  are  not  above  the 
safety  range. 

On  the  cost  side  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  ventilating  engineer  who 
examined  the  work  of  this  ventilation 
plan  from  an  impartial  standpoint  show 
that  it  cost  Springfield  College  for  re- 
circulated air  52  cents  per  hour,  and  for 
direct  ventilation  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness 107  cents  per  hour.  But  this 
is  not  the  chief  advantage  for  a  hall  of 
health  in  re-circulation.  We  should  say 
that  the  chief  advantage  is  that  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  not  mere- 
ly gymnasia,  but  also  houses,  factories, 
schools,  offices,  theaters,  and  trains  may 
be  made  healthy  by  such  a  system 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  year 
when  it  is  too  cold  to  admit  fresh  air. 
Dust  and  noise  from  the  street,  as  well 
as  air  that  is  too  dry  for  bodily  tissues 
and  functions,  are  thus  eliminated,  for 
the  dust  is  extracted  and  the  air  damp- 
ened to  a  healthy  humidity,  and  it  is  re- 
turned into  the  gymnasium  free  from 
bacteria  and  harmful  substances  as  if  it 
had  never  been  used  or  filtered. 

The  conception  of  canned  air  as 
equally  healthy  with  fresh  air  is  a  very 
difficult  one  for  the  lay  mind  to  receive, 
so  cumbered  are  we  with  prejudice.  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  story  which 
the  writer  can  vouch  for  concerning  an 
eminent  professor  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing in  a  prominent  university  of  the 
East.  Dr.  McCurdy  was  describing  his 
plan,  or  experiment,  as  he  would  prefer 
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to  have  it  called,  to 
a  gathering  of  scien- 
tists when  the  afore- 
said professor  arose 
to  ridicule  him. 

"Why,"  said  he, 
"it  is  no  more  sen- 
sible to  talk  of  using 
r  e  -  c  i  r  c  ulated  air 
than  it  would  be  to 
propose  to  use  re- 
circulated water  in 
a  swimming-pool." 

Whereupon  Dr. 
McCurdy,  in  his  un- 
assuming manner, 
was  obliged  to  in- 
form the  professor 
of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing that  for  more 
than  six  years  such 
universities  as  Co- 
lumbia, Brown,  Chi- 
cago, Prince  ton, 
Amherst,  etc.,  have 
been  doing  the  very 
thing    he    was    sure 

was  absurd,  i.  e.,  drawing  off  the  water 
after  two  or  three  days'  use  in  the  swim- 
ming-pool, taking  it  into  sand  filters, 
treating  it  with  chlorides,  and  returning 
it  to  the  pool  freer  from  bacteria,  by 
microscopic  tests,  than  the  average  city 
drinking-water. 

The  mainspring  of  McCurdy's  activ- 
ity has  for  many  years  been  his  interest 
in  the  scientific  problems  whose  settle- 
ment will  afford  a  basis  for  the  new 
physical  education.  For  example,  take 
the  "bigga-da-musc"  image — such  as  you 
see  in  the  advertisement  pages  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  the  stage  athlete,  the 
vaudeville  weight-lifter  —  a  man  who 
has  developed  in  this  wTise  is  the  idol 
of  an  admiring  populace.  Every  physi- 
cian, every  scientist,  knew  that  the  lift- 
ing of  heavy  weights,  or  the  long  prac- 
tise of  tensing  exercise  with  iron  dumb- 
bells, indeed  the  ordinary  correspond- 
ence-school muscle-building  courses 
such  as  are  still  very  successful  financial- 
ly, were  and  are  on  the  same  level  with 
patent  medicines.  They  knew  that  such 
work  puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  heart 
and  that,  when  indulged  in  by  the  aver- 
age  grown   person   whose  occupation   is 
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sedentary  it  puts  his 
heart  and  circula- 
tory system  under  a 
sudden  heavy  strain 
which  not  only  fails 
to  benefit,  but  often 
seriously  injures  the 
participant. 

On  the  other 
hand,  the  prize 
fighters  and  other 
heroes  of  gigantic 
development  who, 
in  their  old  age,  took 
in  the  public,  class- 
ing themselves 
( with  Jack  John- 
son) as  professors  of 
"physical  culture," 
were  able  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the 
mere  fact  that  their 
exercises  would  pro- 
duce an  increase  in 
biceps  development 
evident  to  the  eye. 
Also,  in  addition  to 
the  harm  done,  there  wrould  be  a  certain 
amount  of  benefit  (such  as  might  better 
have  come  from  outdoor  games)  due  to 
the  stimulation  of  bodily  functions  in  a 
few  moments'  exercise  daily.  These  bene- 
fits blinded  the  average  layman  to  the 
fact  that  he  needed  extensive,  rather  than 
contracting,  exercises  to  relieve  the  strain 
and  low  physical  tone  and  to  draw  off  the 
accumulated  fatigue  products  in  the 
body's  cells. 

Now,  as  has  been  said,  every  trained 
man  knew  that  the  majority  of  these 
muscle-building  courses  wTere   no   better 

for  the  average  man  than  is  Mrs.  's 

soothing  syrup  for  the  average  child.  It 
remained  for  McCurdy  to  go  to  work 
and  take  the  hundreds  of  scientific  blood- 
pressure  and  heart-rate  tests  which 
proved,  so  that  any  sensible  man  can  un- 
derstand, the  actual  strain  upon  the  ar- 
teries and  heart  ventricles  which  is 
caused  when  such  heavy  lifting  is  under- 
taken. His  experiments,  which  show 
that  the  strains  are  far  above  the  safety 
limit,  both  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
heart  rates,  have  impressed  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  physical  educators  the 
harmfulness  of  such  heavy  lifting  work. 
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and  have  done  a  great  deal  to  turn  the 
current  of  physical  education  toward 
games  and  sports  and  away  from  the 
(always  spiritless)  intensive  exercise  of 
contraction. 

For  years  discussion  has  been  general 
concerning  the  injuries  done  to  young 
men  through  overstrain  in  our  national 
sports,  e.  g.,  rowing,  football,  basket- 
ball. Dr.  McCurdy  and  Professor  El- 
mer Berry,  of  Springfield,  conducted, 
through  a  number  of  years,  heart-rate, 
blood-pressure,  and  urinanalysis  tests 
with  the  wealth  of  material  at  their 
command  on  the  Springfield  fields  and 
gymnasia — men  and  boys  who  are  nor- 
mal and  yet  are,  many  of  them,  under 
the  stress  of  earning  their  living  while 
undergoing  the  very  laborious  course  of 
mental  and  physical  work  prescribed  at 
Springfield  College.  Also,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  test  high-school  boys,  grammar- 
school  boys,  and  college  students  up  to 
twenty-eight   years   of    age. 

Slight  Danger  of  Overstrain 

Tests  sufficiently  numerous  to  estab- 
lish scientific  conclusions  were  taken 
which  led  to  these  results:  the  albuminu- 
ria present  in  the  urinanalyses  made  di- 
rectly after  the  most  strenuous  and  long- 
continued  games  and  practises  of  the 
Springfield  Varsity  Basket-ball  Team 
was  marked  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
an  excess  of  meat  diet,  was  present  also 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  a  more  ra- 
tionally mix^d  diet,  and  in  both  cases 
disappeared  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
practise.  The  heart  murmurs  observed 
were,  in  all  cases,  quite  audible  after  the 
heaviest  games  and  practises,  and  in  all 
cases  the  heart  action  returned  to  nor- 
mal within  a  very  short  time,  i.  e.,  less 
than  two  hours  of  the  conclusion  of 
practice  or  game.  By  following  up  these 
cases  for  three,  four,  and  five  years,  it 
was  found  that  the  slight  murmurs  pro- 
duced by  basket-ball  or  football  had  no 
effect,  that  could  be  traced,  upon  the 
general  health  or  cardiac  health  of  the 
persons  observed. 

These  conclusions,  concurring  with 
those  of  Morgan  (in  his  book  on  Eng- 
lish Varsity  oarsmen)  and  Meylan  (in 
his   study   of    Harvard    University   oars- 


men of  the  past  fifty  years)  do  not  mean 
that  a  boy  whose  heart  is  not  sound  may 
play  basket-ball,  or  that  a  healthy  boy 
may  continue  when  exhausted,  but  that, 
strenuous  as  our  varsity  sports  are, 
there  is  no  harm  proved  because  a  man 
has  plaj^ed  himself  out  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  runs  him- 
self out  or  rows  himself  out.  Frequent- 
ly there  is  harm  done  to  athletics  by  ath- 
letes who  think  that  a  few  years  of  var- 
sity sport  should  keep  thern  healthy  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  who,  after 
making  their  hearts  big  and  strong,  sim- 
ply strain  them  and  do  not  exercise  them 
any  more. 

By  these  experiments  and  their  con- 
clusions Dr.  McCurdy  and  Professor 
Berry  have  made  a  definite  contribution 
toward  settling  the  discussions  that  have 
been  so  long  and  so  fruitless  concerning 
the  general  effects  of  our  modern  system 
of  competitive .  athletics.  And  one  set 
of  scientific  experiments  made  by  men 
trained  as  are  McCurdy  and  Berry  is 
worth  all  the  arm-chair  criticisms  of 
experts  in  other  lines  (such  as  university 
administration)  added  together. 

At  Springfield  they  turn  out  each 
year  a  football  eleven  which  is  not  re- 
markable for  brawn — the  average  suc- 
cessful physical  director  seems  to  be  of 
the  light-gymnastic  type — but  rather  for 
the  well-thought-out  advantage  taken  of 
the  strategy  allowed  by  the  rules.  Thus 
in  1906,  the  year  in  which  the  forward 
pass  was  first  permissible,  Springfield 
went  down  to  Harvard  and  showed 
them  more  about  the  forward  pass  in 
the  stadium  than  was  dreamed  of  in 
their  football  philosophy.  By  putting  in 
fresh  substitutes,  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play,  Harvard  won  the  game,  9  to  6. 

The  Springfield  football  teams  are  not 
only  coached  entirely  by  Dr.  McCurdy; 
he  is  also  the  team  physician  and  the 
trainer,  having  had  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  in  conditioning  men  as  physic- 
al director  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  at  Springfield  he  tried 
out  recently  a  theory  of  his  on  diet.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  for  several 
years  he  allowed  the  squad  as  many 
pounds  of  beefsteak  per  man  for  dinner 
after  practise  as  they  demanded  and  a 
large    kitchen    range,    plus    two    cooks, 
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could  furnish.  Gradually  he  reduced 
the  quantity  of  meat  supplied  each  man 
and  increased  the  quantity  of  butter,  for 
each  meal,  weighing  carefully  the 
amount  of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  and 
fat  foods  supplied  to  each  individual  on 
the  squad. 

The  result  of  several  years'  experi- 
ments proved  that,  regardless  of  tem- 
perament, the  men  were  uniformly  more 
satisfied,  more  alert  in  class  and  on  the 
field,  and  were  fed  at  a  considerably 
lower  cost  by  taking  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  butter  used  by  a  grown 
man  instead  of  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  meat  to  make  up  for 
the  unusual  quantity  of  energy  expend- 
ed. The  great  carniverous  majority  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  diet  cranks, 
might  well  take  a  leaf  from  McCurdy's 
book  in  this  chapter. 

The  real  vocation  of  Dr.  McCurdy 
is  that  of  a  very  special  science,  peda- 
gogy. If  you  want  a  man  thoroughly, 
technically  trained,  to  take  charge  of 
physical  education,  athletics,  either  at  an 
American  university  of  five  thousand  stu- 
dents or  at  a  church  settlement  in  Siam, 


it  is  a  safe  wager  that  you  will  sooner 
rather  than  later  "see  McCurdy."  Not 
only  does  he  graduate  each  year  more 
technically  trained  men  than  any  other 
school  in  the  world,  but  he  was  able,  by 
his  own  efforts,  to  induce  the  Massachu- 
setts Great  and  General  Court,  the  most 
conservative  legislature  in  this  country, 
to  charter  the  Springfield  College  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical 
Education,  in  a  state  that  prides  itself 
more  than  any  other  upon  the  high  qual- 
ity of  its  educational  standards. 

McCurdy  himself  is  a  powerfully 
built,  stocky  man,  who  wears  a  broad- 
brimmed,  high-crowned  black  felt  hat, 
walks  with  the  springy,  rolling  gait  of  a 
farmer,  and  by  his  spruce-mast  physic- 
al quality  would  be  recognized  as  the 
best  type  of  a  "State  of  Maine  man," 
even  before  you  heard  his  drawling, 
kindly,  down-East  voice.  When  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at 
Dr.  Gulick's  suggestion  thirty  years  ago, 
adopted  the  triangle — Body,  Mind,  and 
Spirit — as  the  symbol  of  the  all-around 
man,  they  must  have  had  McCurdy  in 
their  mind's  eye. 


GOING  FISHING  WITH  JOHN 

By  MRS.  H.  D.  McCORQUODALE 

What  Happened  When  One  Woman  Was  Permitted  to  See  Mere 
Man  in  His  Native  Environment. 


T  last  the  veil  has  been  lifted 
and  I  have  seen  in  part. 
John  has  taken  me  out 
fishing.  At  least,  the 
rats  on  d'etre,  as  the  so- 
ciety writers  say,  of  the 
trip  was  fishing;  but  we  might  with 
equal  truth  be  said  to  have  gone  grass- 
hoppering,  or  toreadoring,  or  flying. 
However,  since  fishing  is  the  name  that 
men  give  to  the  kind  of  things  we  did, 
then  fishing  it  must  be. 

To  be  sure,  I  have  a  gnawing  feeling 
that  it  was  an  expurgated  edition  of  a 
man's  fishing  trip — I  feel,  but  I  cannot 
prove.      Just   like   a   woman,    isn't   it? 


Even  so,  it  is  a  great. joy  to  know  some 
of  the  workings  of  those  trips.  And, 
after  deliberate  reflection  on  the  joys 
and  sorrows  that  do  encompass  a  fisher- 
man about,  I  believe  that,  like  Irvin 
Cobb  with  the  Old  Masters,  I  can  take 
my  fishing  or  I  can  leave  it  be. 

But  I  do  like  John  in  the  mountains. 
John  at  home  is  not  to  be  sniffed  at,  be- 
ing a  nice  man  and  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion. But  from  the  moment  we  left 
town,  John  began  to  expand  spiritually. 
He  was  getting  into  his  element. 

There  is  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  a 
feminist  movement  in  the  woods  or  the 
mountains.     Man  is  triumphant.   Worn- 
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an  is  just  a  nice,  dependent  little  squaw 
(or  mebbe  not  so  nice)  and  how  horribly 
she  needs  a  man ! 

Still  the  Girl  Scouts  are  coming  along. 

Far  up  we  wTent  for  our  fishing,  past 
farms,  past  ranches,  past  the  last  ranch- 
house  and  into  the  first  range.  There 
we  camped  by  a  little  creek  that  fussed 
and  tumbled  its  way  into  the  river.  Over 
us  loomed  green  hill,  and  gray  rock,  and 
the  doggonedest  silence. 

Of  course  I  was  not  able  just  natu- 
rally to  stroll  over  to  the  creek  and  catch 
fish.  There  were  those  awful  first  pre- 
liminaries of  learning  to  swing  the  rod 
and  have  the  fly  fall  just  right.  Can  one 
forget  those  first  futile  efforts  that 
hooked  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  or  the  Man 
Thou  gavest  me?  And  then  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  heavenly,  clean-cut, 
dry  swish  as  the  line  cut  the  air  and  fell 
in  the  appointed  spot.  To  swish  as  John 
swished.     That  was  my  aim. 

Fish  with  Faith 

And  then  to  catch  a  fish.  Some  say 
one  must  approach  a  pool  with  faith  and 
remain  with  faith  and  that  eventually 
the  fish  must  come.  This,  as  you  can 
guess,  is  an  orthodox  Scotch  rule.  So 
I  chose  me  a  very  dainty  morsel  in  the 
way  of  a  green  and  gold  fly  and  swished. 
This  fly  should  have  raised  tumultuous 
emotions  in  the  female  fishes'  breasts,  be- 
cause never  before  had  such  a  fly  been 
seen  upon  those  waters.     But  it  didn't. 

In  despair  I  cried,  "I  fish  and  fish 
and  see  no  fish,  neither  do  I  feel  one. 
Should  I  change  my  pool?"  John  says, 
"Change  your  brand."  Brand?  Brand? 
Perhaps  he  means  fly.  This  time,  de- 
spairing of  esthetic  appeal,  I  tried  to 
touch  a  patriotic  chord.  I  attached  a  fly 
of  a  military  red  and  swished.  The  red 
fly  drifted  cunningly  under  a  ledge. 
Now,  surely  if  there  be  a  drop  of  good, 
red  blood  in  all  this  pool,  it  must  re- 
spond to  my  call.  So  I  prayed  and 
peered  into  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

Ha!  A  response!  The  reel  zipped 
round  like  mad  and  away  the  patriotic 
soul  went,  fighting  and  kicking,  down- 
stream. Soon  his  protests  became  less 
vigorous,  and  then  I  experienced  the  ut- 
ter joy   of   landing   my   own    first   fish. 


There  on  that  rock  alone,  unattended  as 
I  was  by  knights  or  vassals,  I  swung  him 
high  and  far ;  and  to  cement  the  connec- 
tion I  sat  upon  him.  Realizing  that  he 
was  fighting  a  frenzied  woman  who  sat 
unmoved  upon  both  fish  and  hook,  he 
succumbed. 

Then  I  rose  and  looked  upon  him. 
I  staggered  back.  Those  features,  slow- 
ly stiffening  in  death,  were  none  other 
than  the  features  of  the  Kaiser  William. 
Could  it  be? — so  like,  ah!  so  like — the 
same  cold  eyes,  the  dauntless  gills,  the 
belligerent  r~outh.  The  four-flushing 
wThiskers  alone  had  been  mislaid  in  the 
reincarnation.  I  called  John.  He,  too, 
should  share  in  the  glory  of  this  world- 
shaking  revelation!  The  Kaiser,  sub- 
merged in  his  naval  attempts,  had  been 
sent  to  acquire  merit  in  a  little  Rocky 
Mountain  stream.  What  tidings  these 
to  cheer  a  troubled  world!  But  John 
said  it  was  just  a  "liT  ole  bull-trout." 
Strange,  passing  strange ! 

Once,  as  John  approached  from  down 
the  creek,  I  observed  a  dark  cloud  hov- 
ering over  him.  It  was  puzzling.  Could 
it  be  that  John  was  going  to  be  Called? 
I  racked  my  mind  desperately,  trying  to 
recall  other  great  men  who  had  had 
signs  from  heaven.  Elijah  and  Paul — 
clearly  I  had  underestimated  John.  And 
yet,  beneath  my  pride  was  a  hollow 
feeling.  A  prophet  does  not  fit  into  a 
domestic  atmosphere.  Think  of  never 
being  able  to  surprise  a  man!  If  his 
wife  got  him  guessing,  he  could  always 
sit  down  and  have  a  vision  about  her. 
And  he'd  be  eternally  tracking  off  into 
the  wilderness  just  at  mealtimes — wash- 
days, too,  likely.  And  he'd  take  to 
wearing  glasses  and  coyote  skins.  He'd 
look  so  queer  at  a  dance. 

Oh,  dod  sink  it,  I  never  wanted  a 
prophet!  And  why  couldn't  he  have 
had  a  halo  instead  of  a  plain  black 
cloud?  Halos  seem  so  much  fancier, 
some  way.  It  would  sound  rather  nice 
in  writing  to  the  folks  at  home  to  say, 
"A  halo  first  appeared  above  John  on 
August  8th  at  13  o'clock.  It  shone 
about  him  and  his  face  glowed  with  an 
ethereal  loveliness."     But  a  plain  cloud ! 

I  looked  again  at  John.  His  face  did 
not  glow.  He  puffed  a  cigarette  and 
he  struck  viciously  at  himself.    Was  it  a 
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vision  coming  on  ?  No,  it  was  not.  The 
black  cloud  was  breaking — had  broken 
— into  thousands  of  living,  moving  black 
flies.  John  called,  "By  Jove,  look  at  the 
flies  above  you!"  I  looked  and  saw  that 
I  had  just  as  much  of  a  Call  as  John. 

One  who  has  not  associated  with  these 
mountain  flies  has  no  idea  of  their  single- 
mindedness  of  purpose.  As  the  man  from 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  the  Wild  Man 
from  Borneo,  so  is  the  ordinary  domestic 
fly  to  the  fly  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
matter  of  viciousness.  It  was  as  if  all  the 
wild  flies  had  risen  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  their  swatted  brothers  and  sisters — 
and  we  got  ours.  Often  as  the  black 
clouds  pursued  us  we  recalled  another 
scene,  ourselves  the  pursuing. 

We  are  at  home.  John  has  retired 
from  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  day  to  his 
immaculate  couch.  He  plans  to  salve  his 
soul  before  repose  with  a  few  thoughts 
from  the  evening  paper.  He  turns  on 
the  light ;  there  is  a  buzz.  It  is  the  pro- 
testing buzz  of  one  large  fly.  John  stirs 
and  oaths.  The  air  throbs  with  that  one 
peeved  buzz.  John  rises  in  his  wrath, 
and  little  else,  and  makes  passes  with 
his  paper.  No  result.  John's  eyes 
shoot  fire.  His  sporting  blood  is  roused. 
He  seeks  a  flexible,  far-reaching  weapon. 
Anything. 

Ah,  a  towel!  Round  the  room  he 
goes,  lost  to  all  save  the  chase,  his  legs 
twinkling,  his  arm  slashing  the  air.  Not 
very  much  lighter  is  the  mountain  doe, 
or  roe,  either.  He  hangs  poised  on  the 
end  of  his  bed.  A  strategic  leap  to  the 
bureau  ought  to  land  his  prey.  But  it 
does  not — the  fly  is  now  above  his  bed. 
Back  he  goes,  leaping  from  chair  to  table 
like  a  gay  gazelle.  With  a  crash  his 
Masonic  certificate  falls,  soon  the  Odd 
Fellows  will  go.  But,  like  Lochinvar  of 
old,  he  stops  not  for  break. 

Oh,  yes,  ultimately  John  gets  the  fly 
and  gets  him  good.  To  be  sure  he 
might  have  gone  downstairs,  found  a 
swatter,  and  despatched  the  fly  with  less 
eclat.  But  this  is  not  John's  way.  He 
is  impetuous  and  spectacular.  Well,  we 
found  that  every  fly  thus  swatted  is 
avenged  a  thousand-fold.  They  got  us, 
and  got  us  good.  They  stung  us  till  we 
swelled  double,  then  they  stung  all  the 
new  territory  thus  acquired. 


Along  toward  afternoon  the  fish  bite 
slowly.  They  want  nothing  but  to 
dream  on.  To  be  sure,  a  Lizzie  or  a 
Percy  among  them  will  rise  to  a  fly,  but 
not  a  real,  self-respecting  trout.  Noth- 
ing quickens  their  pulses  but  a  juicy 
grasshopper  leg.  "Let  us  pluck  some 
grasshoppers,"  called  John.  Little  did 
we  wot;  ah,  little  indeed  did  we  wot, 
that  grasshoppering  was  keener  sport 
than  fishing.  There  were  probably  a 
dozen  grasshoppers  ranging  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  all  heading,  it  seemed,  for  the 
mountain  fastnesses.  They  were  of  such 
a  lean  and  agile  frame  as  to  have  little 
difficulty  in  evading  capture  at  the  hands 
of  rotund  men  who  pursue  them. 

Grasshoppering  Under  Difficulties 

Now,  here  in  town,  grasshoppering  is 
a  pastime  for  babes.  Grasshoppers  are 
our  constant  companions.  They  are 
with  us  in  our  downsittings  and  our  up- 
risings. They  make  their  presence 
known  at  such  sundry  times  and  in  such 
divers  places  as  to  cause  the  blush  of  un- 
easiness to  mount  our  brow.  And  lus- 
cious! Those  that  are  partial  at  all  to 
grasshoppers  would  be  enthralled  with 
the  milk-fed,  town-grown  variety.  They 
would  tilt  the  heart  of  the  most  ascetic 
trout  that  ever  dozed  under  a  rock. 

So  John  and  I  were  chagrined  to  find 
our  genial  friend  plumb  reticent  in  the 
mountains.  We  raised  coveys  of  blue 
grouse  and  prairie  chicken,  and  finally  a 
a  grasshopper.  We  gave  chase.  It  was 
while  engaged  like  this  that  we  were 
almost  overtaken  by  the  Great  Adven- 
ture. We  were  ambling  nimbly  along, 
over  hill  and  dale,  bent  double,  hats  off, 
ready  to  swoop  upon  our  prey,  when  a 
Sound  arrested  us. 

We  straightened  our  peasant  forms 
and  looked  around.  Over  a  hill,  some 
distance  away,  came  a  large,  inquiring 
steer.  No,  I  will  be  frank,  let  him  have 
what  glory  is  his.  He  was  a  bull. 
After  all,  a  bull  in  the  West  is  only  a 
bull,  though  in  the  East  he  seems  to  be 
hedged  about  by  convention  and  a  great 
reserve.  At  any  rate,  the  bull  was  au- 
thor of  the  Sound,  and  the  Sound 
evinced  curiosity  with  a  dark  background 
of  hostility. 
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And  we  had  been  warned  of  just  this 
situation.  An  old  prospector  had  pre- 
sented us  with  certain  pearls  from  his 
experience.  A  man  afoot  might  be 
chased  by  cattle — they  would  approach 
him  fore  and  aft,  larboard  and  starboard 
— they  would  come  very  close  with  their 
ghastly,  long  horns.  But  if  he  vouch- 
safed them  not  a  glance,  nor  swerved 
from  his  path,  nor  hurried  his  pace,  then 
he  might  not  be  obliterated.  As  for 
woman,  she  is  ever  liable  to  pursuit. 
The  shaggy,  long-haired  range  cattle 
have  the  misleading  appearance  of  a 
man  with  a  month-old  beard.  His  heart 
may  be  pure,  but  he  has  the  outward  air 
of  a  scoundrel.  And  there  we  were,  and 
there  was  our  enemy. 

"What  luck,  what  rotten  luck,"  said 
John.  "On  the  eve  of  capturing  a  grass- 
hopper to  be  chased  by  a  bull!" 

"What  will  people  say?"  said  John's 
wife.  "How  silly  it  will  sound!  .  .  . 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  our  esteemed 
fellow-citizens,  while  stalking  a  grass- 
hopper in  the  mountains,  were  overtaken 
and  done  to  death  by  cattle.'  " 

Yet  who  would  know  the  truth  about 
us?  No  one.  Weeks  later,  the  bull 
might  be  sighted  bearing  fragments  of 
us  on  its  horns,  but  who  would  know 
the  manner  of  our  passing?  What  a 
family  group  for  a  Western  Artist! 
John  and  I  impaled  like  grasshoppers 
on  the  large  horns  of  a  large  bull. 

He  was  approaching  slowly.  We  be- 
thought us  of  weapons.  I  urged  my 
husband,  "John,  you  be  a  toreador,  and 
when  he  comes  up  you  spring  with  in- 
credible swiftness  to  one  side,  at  the 
same  time  plunging  your  jack-knife  into 
his  jugular,  or  his  heart,  or  something." 

"Toreador?"  said  John.  "Whatju 
mean  toreadoring?  Will  I  do  it  by  the 
hour  or  by  the  day?     Look  who's  here!" 

I  looked.  'Twas  true.  There  were 
too  many,  a  whole  bunch  slowly  on 
their  way  to  us. 

Well,  perhaps  'twas  better  that  John's 
hand  was  stayed.  What  could  we  have 
done  with  the  corpse?  In  Eastern  cir- 
cles it  is  considered  good  form  to  dis- 
pose of  one's  victim  in  a  suit-case.  But 
we  grow  the  victims  larger  out  West. 
Besides  we  had  no  suit-case. 

"Let  us  walk  without  swerving,"  said 


John.  So  we  adopted  a  brisk,  business- 
like stride  that  would  have  been  much 
admired  upon  the  avenues,  but  which 
did  not  appeal  to  the  cattle.  They  ap- 
peared on  the  skyline  in  great  numbers 
and  they  gossiped  about  us.  Four  chief- 
tains of  the  clan  drew  together,  heads 
down,  and  followed  us.  The  rabble  fell 
in  behind.  Never,  never  will  the  feeble, 
finite  mind  of  the  Great  Unchased  real- 
ize how  our  legs  prickled  and  twitched 
just  to  run.  What  a  record  we  might 
have  made! 

On  we  strode  airily,  scrapping  in  good 
old  married  style. 

"Stampede,"  growled  John.  "Who 
says  stampede?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
to  bring  my  gun?  I  have  always  to 
remember  everything." 

"I  always  wanted  to  die  dignified," 
quavered  John's  wife. 

We  topped  a  knoll. 

Safety  and  More  Fishing 

There  before  us  a  few  rods  away  was 
flung  a  fence,  the  only  fence  for  miles 
and  miles,  just  where  it  would  do  most 
good.  We  could  no  longer  deny  the 
prayer  of  our  legs.  They  flew,  wobbled, 
and  sped  with  us.  We  ducked  under  the 
fence,  rolled  into  a  heaven-sent  coulee — 
and  waited.  As  we  rolled,  John  flushed 
a  grasshopper  and  got  it.  John  is 
Scotch. 

John's  desire  to  live  and  fish  grew 
strong.  He  peered  above  the  bank. 
There  were  rumblings  among  the  rab- 
ble, but  the  four  chieftains  had  decided 
to  adjourn.  If  they  had  really  got 
warmed  up  to  the  investigation,  the 
fence  would  have  been  as  a  straw  in 
their  path,  and  we  wrould  have  been 
probed  to  the  limit. 

We  used  the  grasshopper  and  very 
successfully,  too — at  least  John  did. 
And  John  figured  that  for  once  we  had 
put  it  all  over  hostile  forces. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the 
patience  of  the  fisherman,  but  the  half 
has  never  been  told.  There  he  stands 
on  a  jutting  rock,  or  perchance  he 
wades  about  in  wet,  cold  water.  At  any 
rate,  his  good  right  arm  plies  ceaselessly 
in  large,  world-embracing  circles.  The 
fly  bobs  up  and   down  over  the  water, 
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watched  by  expectant  eyes,  guided  by 
that  good  right  arm.  Flies  hover  over 
him.  Mosquitoes  harass  him.  He 
sweats.  For  hours  he  may  remain  there, 
perhaps  not  even  getting  a  rise. 

Then  he  essays  to  climb  a  pine- 
covered  bank  on  his  way  to  another  pool. 
He  guides  his  wiggling  rod  through  the 
bushes,  the  line  catches  on  a  high  branch. 
As  he  releases  it  his  net  is  speared  on  a 
bush  at  his  side.  When  he  loosens  his 
net,  his  rod  again  plunges  with  devilish 
cunning  into  the  tree-top.  Once  more 
his  net  is  transfixed.  He  thrashes  impo- 
tently  around  and  the  branches  slash  his 
face;  his  cup  is  full;  he  reddens.  The 
earth  rocks  with  his  helpless  rage.  He 
looks  around  to  see  if  wife  and  children 
have  brought  this  upon  him — or  haply  a 
friend.  Absent,  all  absent,  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  friend.  He  has  drunk  the 
dregs — there  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  any  wife  would 
take  pride  in  a  man.  He  collects  him- 
self— no  more  squandering  of  energy. 
He  goes  to  work  coldly,  desperately.  He 
frees  the  net,  he  frees  the  line.  Repeat- 
edly he  does  this,  climbing  steadily  up- 
ward. Occasionally  he  speaks  —  the 
word  in  season  hissed,  deadly,  cold.  At 
last  the  top  is  reached.  He  sets  down  his 
rod,  his  net,  his  fishing-basket.  He 
breathes  the  mountain  air,  he  wipes  the 
perspiration  off  his  stalwart  nose.  He 
swishes  the  flies  and  the  mosquitoes  and 
he  thinks  what  a  glorious  world  it  is. 
Then  he  looks   for  another  pool. 

A  dozen  times  or  more  man  climbs 
up  and  down  sheer  cliffs,  or  thrusts  him- 
self and  impedimenta  through  trees  and 
bushes,  always  freeing  his  line  and  free- 
ing his  net  and  rushing  the  next  bush. 
He  is  having  a  deuce  of  a  fine  time. 

A  woman,  used  and  attuned  as  she  is 
to  maddening  little  handicaps,  is  a  much 
completer  wreck  by  the  time  she  reaches 
the  top.  She  is  hot,  she  is  tired,  and 
she  sheds,  perhaps,  a  scalding  tear.  She 
wishes  she  were  home  preserving  fruit 
or  doing  a  washing — any  such  light, 
congenial  task.  But,  observing  man's 
fortitude,  she.  is  shamed.  She  dries  her 
eyes,  gathers  up  her  weapons,  and  fol- 
lows him.  Ultimately  she  always  fol- 
lows.    I  know  she  does,  for  she  did. 


However,  having  caught  the  Kaiser 
and  three  weak-kneed  rainbow  trout,  I 
felt  that  I  might  relax  and  study  John's 
methods,  John,  who  approached  his  pool 
with  faith  and  fished  with  faith.  And 
as  I  lay  relaxed,  watching  John  sweat- 
ing and  swinging  his  line,  I  reasoned 
thus  with  myself: 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
is  the  lot  of  woman — no  responsibility 
and  all  the  fun.  What  boots  it  if  she 
cannot  catch  fish?  No  one  cares.  But 
a  Man  who  cannot  catch  fish!  He  is 
without  honor.  He  is  indeed  despised 
and  rejected  of  men;  and  though  he  be 
Lord  Mayor,  yet  is  he  but  a  'poor  fel- 
low.' Think  of  being  born  a  man  and 
without  the  fishing  savvy !  The  thought 
chills  one's  blood,  remote  though  the 
danger  be. 


Wlu 


Woman    Toils  Not 


"And  round  the  camp  a  woman's  lot 
is  the  same.  Not  a  care,  not  a  duty. 
Man  takes  his  place  at  the  helm.  On 
his  head  be  it  if  the  fish  should  burn  or 
the  fire  go  out.  But  the  fish  does  not 
burn,  the  fire  does  not  go  out.  He  puts 
through  his  housewife  tasks  in  a  direct, 
matter-of-fact  way  that  makes  a  woman 
seem  a  cumberer  of  the  earth.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  here  and  there  a  little  fly, 
and  here  and  there  a  larger.  But  let 
him  mix  his  fish  and  flies  pound  for 
pound  if  he  will.  It  all  tastes  good. 
Besides,  if  you  fussed,  he  might  up  and 
leave  you,  and  then  what  could  you  do, 
with  night  coming  on  and  all?  Think 
of  that." 

So  I  mused,  and  while  I  mused,  John 
toiled  on  with  some  little  skill  and  con- 
siderable luck.  At  last  the  fish  ceased 
their  philandering,  the  pools  grew  dusk, 
the  rocks  around  grew  black.  Time  to 
hit  for  camp.  We  counted  our  string, 
twenty-three,  great  and  small.  It  had 
been  a  very  good  day  in  terms  of  fish. 

And  this  time  we  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  with  rods  and  nets  compactly 
tucked  away.  We  came  out  on  the  level 
in  time  to  see  the  last  sunset  glory  over 
mountain  and  hill.  The  flies  had  ceased 
from  troubling  and  the  cattle  were  at 
rest.  John,  not  I,  was  camp  cook.  Here 
was  paradise. 
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Plumb  gentle,  we  were,  satisfied  and 
weary  as  we  lay  round  the  camp-fire 
after  supper.  And  we  reviewed  the  day. 
John  opened  his  heart  and  told  me  of 
his  best  catches,  requiring  such  skill  to 
land  as  he  did  not  know  he  possessed. 
He  told  me  of  huge  fishes  escaped  and 
marvelous  efforts  made.  I  looked  trust- 
ingly upon  John  and  gloried  in  his  great- 
ness. We  weighed  in  our  hands  the 
largest  trout.  John  said  two  and  a  half 
pounds.    But  I  lavishly  insisted  on  three. 

Then  I  told  John  of  my  humbler 
achievements,  the  fish  that  nibbled,  the 
fish  that  bit,  the  fish  I  would  have  landed 
if  I  had  had  a  net.  And  John  looked 
trustingly  upon  me  and  believed  me. 

That,  I  think,  must  be  the  founda- 
tion— one  foundation — of  successful  fish- 


ing trips,  mutual  trust.  I  believed  John's 
stories,  incredible  though  they  might  be, 
and  John  believed  mine  without  batting 
an  eye.  We  had  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, believing  one  another.  We  had  to. 
And  the  camp-fire  flickered  over  scrub 
pines,  and  far  below  us  the  creek 
splashed  ceaselessly.  With  so  much  si- 
lence lying  around  loose.  I  realized  how 
beautifully  necessary  a  man  could  be, 
especially  one's  own  John.  And  John? 
Well,  John  always  did  have  a  weakness 
for  a  nice  wife. 

We  could  not  eat  the  Kaiser — chide 
us  with  unmanly  weakness  if  you  will. 
But  we  could  not.  So  we  gave  him  to 
a  German  family  next  door  to  do  with 
as  they  would. 


VARIATION  IN  DOG  BREEDING 


By   WILLIAMS    HAYNES 


Illustrated   with    Diagrams 


How    this    Fundamental    Biological    Law    Works    Out     in    the 

Handling  of  a  Kennel 


F  like  literally  produced  like,  with- 
out any  variation,  there  would  be 
neither  dog  shows  nor  field  trials. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  dog  breed- 
ers, though,  of  course,  some  people 
might  raise  dogs  to  supply  a  demand 
for  a  useful  animal  just  as  manufacturers 
turn  out  tenpenny  nails,  sugar-coated 
pills,  and  lead  pencils. 

Variation  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
bench  show  and  the  field  trial.  Just 
Imagine  a  judge  confronted  by  a  class  of 
Boston  Terriers  in  which  every  single 
entry  was  absolutely  identical  in  con- 
formation, size,  markings,  and  disposi- 
tion. It  would  be  like  trying  to  select 
the  best  of  a  paper  of  pins.  Try  for  a 
moment  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  a  field 
trial  in  which  every  bird  dog  not  only 
looked  just  alike,  but  was  blessed  with 
the  ^ame  nose,  speed,  bird  sense,  and 
training.  It  would  be  about  as  thrilling 
as  a  coursing  match  on  treadmills. 

Moreover,  variation  is  the  backbone  of 


breeding.  Contrast  the  mingled  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  breeder  who  studies  for 
the  first  time  the  puppies  of  a  new-born 
litter  with  what  his  feelings  would  be 
were  he  absolutely  certain  that  every  last 
youngster  in  the  lot  was  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  its  sire  and  dam.  For  a  time, 
to  be  sure,  there  would  be  some  interest 
in  crossing  established  varieties.  Even 
this  would  be  quite  mechanical,  and  the 
results  could  be  foretold  with  discoura- 
ging accuracy.  Moreover,  our  many  times 
great-grandfathers  would  long,  long  ago 
have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  such 
cross-breeding,  which,  if  persisted  in 
under  a  condition  of  heredity  without 
variation,  would  eventually  result  in  the 
development  of  a  single  breed,  the  great 
average  dog,  the  exact  mean  of  all  varie- 
ties. He  might  be  a  very  remarkable 
dog  to  look  at,  but  he  would  hardly  prove 
an  interesting  animal  in  the  breeding 
kennels. 

It  is  due  to  variation  that  the  breeder 
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is  enabled  to  make  a  choice,  and  only 
when  a  choice  is  presented  is  there  any 
possibility  of  improvement.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  variation  is  an  important 
subject  for  the  dog  breeder.  There  are 
a  number  of  very  practical  problems  that 
are  brought  much  closer  to  their  correct 
solution  by  a  better  understanding  of 
variation. 

What  breeder,  for  example,  would  not 
like  to  know  what  are  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion, or  how  much  it  can  be  controlled? 
Whether  or  not  variations  are  correlated, 
and  does  a  long  head  of  necessity  mean 
a  long  back?  What  kind  of  variations 
are  most  surely  inherited ;  which  are 
hardest  to  fix  in  a  strain ;  which  are  easi- 
est to  lose?  These  questions,  and  others 
like  them,  can  be  applied  by  any  breeder 
to  his  own  dogs.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate 
their  vital  importance.  A  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  variations  of 
all  kinds  is  certain  to  be  a  very  practical 
help. 

Dog  fanciers  are  fairly  brought  up  on 
variation:  their  shows  and  trials  are 
based  upon  it,  and  their  breeding  would 
be  brutal  without  it.  They  have  trained 
their  eye  to  appreciate  slight  differences 
in  dogs  that  an  ordinary  person  never 
notices;  but,  skilled  as  our  judges  and 
breeders  are  in  recognizing  the  slightest 
gradations,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
distinguishing  between  different  kinds  of 
variations  and  of  classifying  them.  These 
distinctions  are  important.  Their  recog- 
nition avoids  considerable  confusion. 
They  are,  moreover,  rather  obvious  once 
the  attention  is  directed  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  variations 
of  form  and  variations  of  function.  The 
bench  show  enthusiast  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  former.  A  Collie 
breeder,  for  example,  is  very  anxious  to 
perfect  a  long,  clean  skull  with  a  level 
mouth  and  filled-in  foreface,  topped  off 
with  semi-prick  ears  (all  matters  of 
structure).  The  follower  of  the  field 
trials,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  most  em- 
phasis on  functional  variations.  A 
Pointer  man  is  vitally  interested  in  his 
dog's  speed,  nose,  and  endurance  (all 
matters  of  function).  Oft  and  again  the 
bench  show  fancier  has  been  charged 
with  utter  indifference  to  vitality,  dispo- 
sition, and  intelligence.     The  unconcern 


of  the  field  dog  owner  to  the  looks  of 
his  animals  is  proverbial.  Evidently, 
both  display  a  lop-sided  interest  in  their 
dogs,  but  this  is  really  not  so  serious  as 
some  alarmists  would  have  us  believe. 

The  breeder  whose  sole  object  is  to 
produce  dogs  that  will  win  championship 
points  and  silverware  knows  full  well 
that  shyness  and  viciousness,  constitu- 
tional weakness,  and  the  tendency  to 
develop  certain  diseases  are  all  to  be 
religiously  avoided.  The  keenest  field 
trial  follower  appreciates  that  speed  and 
endurance  are  dependent  upon  good  con- 
formation. All  breeders  are  concerned 
with  the  functional  variations  of  fertility 
and  impotence,  of  exceptional  prepotency 
as  a  breeding  individual,  of  the  tendency 
to  abortion  or  to  faulty  milk  supply  dis- 
played by  some  bitches.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  breeder  wants  to  breed  unsound 
cripples. 

Two  Kinds  of  Variation 

Again  all  variations  can  be  classed  as 
either  quantitative  or  qualitative.  They 
are  all  either  differences  in  degree  or  dif- 
ferences in  kind.  Of  two  Toy  Spaniels 
one  may  grow  a  very  full,  profuse  coat; 
the  other  may  always  be  comparatively 
short-haired.  This  is  a  quantitative  vari- 
ation, a  degree  of  difference.  The  tex- 
ture of  one  coat  may  be  fine  and  silky, 
without  the  slightest  tendency  to  curl, 
and  the  other  coat  may  be  coarse  and 
decidedly  wavy.  This  is  a  qualitative 
variation,  a  difference  in  kind.  All  vari- 
ations in  size  and  shape  are  quantitative. 
Variations  in  substance  and  material,  as 
texture,  coloring  dispositions,  etc.,  are 
qualitative.  It  is  usually  considered  that 
the  qualitative  variations  are  easiest  to 
fix  and  also  easiest  to  lose.  It  is  there- 
fore useful  for  a  breeder  to  learn  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  two 
and  to  keep  this  distinction  before  him 
in  his  breeding  operations. 

Still  a  third  classification  can  be  made 
of  variations.  They  are  either  continu- 
ous or  discontinuous.  The  great  major- 
ity of  all  variations  with  which  the 
breeder  is  concerned  are  continuous.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard,  with  the  exception  of 
color  and  markings,  to  fix  on  any  varia- 
tions of  importance  to  the  dog  breeder 
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that  are  strictly  discontinuous.  The  two 
different  types  are  easily  distinguished. 
A  recently  proposed  English  Standard 
for  the  Fox  Terrier  gives  the  ideal  length 
of  head  as  seven  inches  measured  from 
the  nose  to  the  occiput  with  calipers.  If 
all  Fox  Terrier  heads  in  the  world  were 
so  measured,  we  should  find  some  longer 
and  many  shorter  than  this  ideal.  There 
would,  however,  be  a  continuous  series 
of  lengths  without  any  sharp  breaks. 
Every  possible  length  from  eight  to  five 
inches  (assuming  that  these  are  the 
limits)  would  be  represented.  The 
length  of  head  is  a  continuous  variation, 
but  the  coloring  of  the  head  is  a  discon- 
tinuous variation.  We  should  find  many 
were  black,  white,  and  tan;  some  black 
and  white,  and  also  tan  and  white ;  fewer 
would  be  all  black,  or  all  white,  or  all 
tan.  There  would,  however,  be  no  inter- 
mediate shades  of  grays,  blues,  brindles, 
smuts,  or  fawns.  These  colors  are  not 
found  in  pure-bred  Fox  Terriers.  They 
could  only  be  obtained  by  resorting  to 
cross-breeding. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
any  experienced  fancier  that  continuous 
variation  is  the  one  that  almost  exclu- 
sively enters  into  his  breeding  operations. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  fancy  points  of  our  highly  artificial 
breeds  have  originally  arisen  from  dis- 
continuous variations.  It  seems  probable, 
in  lack  of  any  direct  proof,  that  the 
screw  tail  of  the  English  Bulldog,  for 
example,  first  appeared  as  a  mutation, 
or  a  sudden  discontinuous  variation. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  much  of  it 
contributed  by  the  Dutch  botanist  De 
Vries,  that  these  mutations  are  continu- 
ally appearing  in  various  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  that  they  breed  true 
without  reverting  to  the  ancestral  form. 
It  is  certainly  feasible  to  suppose  that  the 
screw  tail  first  appeared  as  a  mutation. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved 
and  improved  by  selection,  and  even  been 
bred  into  other  varieties,  the  Boston  Ter- 
rier and  the  French  Bulldog. 

It  lies  within  the  range  of  possibility 
to  breed  a  Fox  Terrier  head  a  hair's 
breadth  longer  and  another  a  hair's 
breadth  shorter  than  seven  inches. 
Obviously  in  the  case  of  discontinuous 
variations  the   opposite   is  true,  and   no 


amount  of  selection,  witnout  any  cross- 
breeding, would  produce  a  gray-marked 
Fox  Terrier. 

It  has  been  boastfully  said  that,  if  they 
would,  breeders  could  produce  a  dog 
without  a  head — the  Old  English  Sheep- 
dog and  the  Schipperke  are  living  proofs 
of  the  ability  to  produce  a  dog  without 
a  tail — but  there  are  certain  very  definite 
limits  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  artificial  selection.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  discontinu- 
ous variations.  To  remember  this,  and 
to  differentiate  between  the  continuous 
and  discontinuous,  may  prevent  a  foolish 
waste  in  striving  after  the  unattainable. 

Students  of  biology  know  how  bisex- 
ual reproduction  and  the  reduction  of  the 
male  sperm  and  the  female  ovum  intro- 
duce a  primary  cause  for  variation. 
There  are  other  internal  causes  of  varia- 
tion, especially  telegony,  or  the  effect  of 
a  previous  sire  upon  subsequent  litters, 
and  reversion  to  nearer  or  more  remote 
ancestors. 

No  Proof  for  Telegony 

Dog  fanciers  are  generally  credited 
with  a  pretty  firm  belief  in  telegony. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the 
opinion  expressed  that,  if  a  bitch  is  mis- 
mated  with  a  mongrel  or  a  dog  of  a 
different  breed  from  her  own,  she  is 
spoiled  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  mesalliance  will  affect 
the  character  of  her  subsequent  puppies. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  noticed 
a  continually  increasing  number  of  fan- 
ciers who  place  no  credence  in  the  belief 
that  a  previous  sire  affects  subsequent 
litters.  The  belief,  however,  lingers, 
chiefly  among  "novices"  and  "old- 
timers,"  and  every  once  in  a  while  we 
hear  of  a  case  supposed  to  prove  the 
contention. 

The  late  F.  H.  McConnell  personally 
related  to  me  an  experience  of  his,  which 
I  offer  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  A 
wire  Fox  Terrier  bitch  of  his  was  mis- 
mated  to  an  Irish  Terrier  dog.  The 
resulting  puppies  were  such  demons  on 
rats  that  the  experiment  was  intention- 
ally repeated,  but  the  third  time  she 
was  bred  to  a  thoroughbred  Fox  Ter- 
rier,   a   dog,    if    I    remember    correctly, 
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of  the  Warren  strain.  The  pups  of 
this  litter  were  said  to  show  very- 
unmistakable  signs  of  Irish  Terrier  char- 
acteristics. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  weight  of  all 
scientific  evidence  is  against  a  belief  in 
telegony.  The  recorded  examples  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  direct  experi- 
ment has  never  yielded  anything  but 
negative  results.  Darwin  cited  the 
famous  case  of  Lord  Morton's  thorough- 
bred mare  which  had  a  hybrid  colt  sired 
by  a  quagga.  Afterwards  she  foaled 
twice  to  a  thoroughbred  stallion,  and 
both  of  these  colts  were  marked  with 
bars  over  the  shoulders  and  on  the  legs, 
supposed  effects  of  the  quagga  upon  the 
get  of  the  stallion.  However,  Professor 
Ewart,  of  Edinburgh,  repeatedly  per- 
formed the  same  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  and  was  unable  to  find  any  traces 
of  the  quagga  in  any  but  the  direct 
hybrids  of  the  cross-breeding. 

To  discard  a  good  bitch  because  she 
has  thrown  puppies  to  a  strange  dog 
seems,  in  the  light  of  all  evidence,  to 
be  a  bit  fanatical.  She  should  certainly 
be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
probably  most  fanciers  would  be  in- 
clined to  at  least  give  her  a  trial.  Pro- 
fessor Davenport,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  made  a  canvass  among  dog- 
fanciers  to  find  out  how  many  believed 
in  the  effect  of  previous  matings.  He 
received  thirty-seven  replies — one  from 
a  believer  in  telegony;  two,  non-commit- 
tal; six,  uncertain,  and  twenty-eight  de- 
nials. These  figures,  and  from  my  own 
experience  I  consider  them  indicative  of 
the  facts,  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  dog  breeders  are  not  believers  in 
telegony. 

Another  supposed  cause  of  variation  is 
the  impression  upon  the  embryo  of  cer- 
tain sights,  sounds,  colors,  etc.,  that 
affect  the  dam  while  carrying  the  off- 
spring. This  very  old  belief  is  more 
widespread  among  horse  and  cattle 
breeders  than  among  dog-fanciers.  In 
the  Bible  we  read  that  Jacob,  to  increase 
the  number  of  spotted  offspring  which 
were  to  be  given  to  him,  set  up  peeled 
sticks  before  the  herd.  It  is,  however, 
generally  considered  that  instances  of 
pre-natal  influence  through  external 
sources  are  to  be  regarded  more  in  the 


nature  of  strange  coincidences  than  of 
any  serious  cause  for  variation. 

Horse  and  cattle  breeders,  however, 
have  gone  to  rather  fantastic  extremes  in 
this  belief,  hanging  up  colored  blankets 
or  holding  desirably  colored  animals  in 
front  of  females  during  service.  I  have 
heard  a  few  similar  cases  in  dog  breeding. 
The  English  Bulldog  Tidal  Bishop, 
white  with  brindle  markings  and  bred 
from  white  pied  stock,  invariably  got 
dark  brindle  puppies,  thanks,  it  was 
rumored,  to  the  foresight  of  his  owner 
in  holding  a  brindle  dog  in  front  of  the 
bitches  he  served.  Practical  breeders, 
however,  disregard  these  pre-natal  influ- 
ences entirely,  or  at  best  regard  them 
with  skeptical  curiosity. 

Reversion  to  ancestors  back  of  the 
immediate  parents  has  been  often  ob- 
served in  kennels,  and  it  certainly  pre- 
sents a  form  of  variation.  It,  however, 
belongs  more  to  the  stud/  of  heredity, 
and  we  shall  see  later  that  it  is  capable 
of  a  reasonable  explanation. 

Effect  of  Environment 

The  various  external  forces  and  their 
effect  upon  variation  have  long  been  a 
subject  for  debate.  To-day  the  trend  of 
biological  evidence  is  more  and  more 
against  any  serious  inheritance  of  modifi- 
cations due  to  environment.  Of  course, 
every  breeder  appreciates  that  puppies 
bred  from  stock  that  is  carefully  fed, 
properly  housed,  and  well  exercised  will 
be  healthier  and  stronger  than  those 
whelped  in  kennels  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  less  ideal.  This,  however,  is 
more  a  matter  of  development  than  of 
variation. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that 
the  number  of  puppies  in  a  litter  is  larger 
among  domesticated  dogs  than  among 
the  wild  canidae.  Abundant  food  and 
protection  from  the  extremes  of  weather 
have  doubtless  been  the  main  factors  in 
this  increase. 

The  instances  of  deterioration  in  Brit- 
ish breeds  of  dogs  introduced  into  India 
have  been  often  quoted  from  Darwin, 
but  since  he  collected  his  information 
additional  facts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. A  strong  dog  fancy  has  developed 
in    India,    with   numerous   shows   under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Kennel 
Club.  Judging  from  descriptions  and 
photographs,  Indian  breeders  have  been 
able  to  produce  dogs  that  compare  favor- 
ably with  their  direct  importations  from 
England,  and  to-day  we  hear  little  about 
the  degeneration  of  dogs  in  the  eastern 
country.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the 
Airedale  Terrier  in  the  Philippines  and 
throughout  tropical  America  is  further 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  climate 
does  not  have  such  a  direct  bearing  on 
variation  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

In  this  country  we  sometimes  hear 
complaints  that  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  dryness  of  the  air  (com- 
pared with  the  climate  of  Great  Britain) 
ruin  the  correct  texture  of  a  wire  coat. 
As  a  terrier-owner  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  any  direct  confirmation  of 
this  belief.  It  is  certain  that  dogs 
brought  to  a  new  country  have  to  be- 
come acclimated  just  as  people  do,  but 
there  is  only  the  scantiest  evidence  that 
this  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  their 
offspring  with  which  a  practical  breeder 
must  reckon. 

Many  of  the  external  forces  affecting 
dogs  are  closely  allied  in  their  nature  to 
acquired  characteristics,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  Some  consideration  of 
them,  however,  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
variation.  The  best  working  rule,  in 
view  of  the  disputed  importance  of  these 
external  forces,  will  be  to  take  no 
chances.  Kennels  should  be  so  arranged 
and  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  breeding 
stock  in  the  very  best  possible  condition, 
so  affording  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  action  of  these  external 
forces  in  the  desired  direction. 

We  have  now  classified  the  different 
types  of  variation  and  considered  briefly 
the  principal  causes  at  work  to  produce 
them.  We  have  seen  that  every  varia- 
tion is  either  structural  or  functional; 
quantitative  or  qualitative;  continuous 
or  discontinuous.  We  have  taken  up  the 
causes  of  variation  in  bisexual  reproduc- 
tion ;  in  reduction  of  the  germ  cells,  in 
telegony,  in  pre-natal  impressions;  in  re- 
version, and  in  various  external  forces. 
Let  us  now  see,  having  in  our  minds  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  variation, 
how  variation  behaves. 

By  the  very  definition   of  continuous 
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FIGURE   1 
Actual   Variation   in   Height  of   8,585   Men 

variation  we  expect — and  rightly  so — to 
be  able  to  get  all  possible  shades  of  dif- 
ferences. These  differences  can  be  ex- 
pressed more  accurately  and  clearly  by 
a  graph  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  1)  which  is 
taken  from  J.  A.  S.  Watson's  little  hand- 
book "Heredity,"  expresses  graphically 
the  variation  in  the  height  of  8,585  Brit- 
ish men. 

The  vertical  lines  represent  the  differ- 
ences in  height  in  inches  and  the  hori- 
zontal lines  show  the  number  of  men  in 
hundreds.  The  very  top  of  the  curve  is 
at  a  point  between  67  and  68  inches  and 
a  little  over  the  line  of  1,300  individuals. 
This  means  that  of  the  8,585  men  meas- 
ured there  were  over  1,300  who  were 
roughly  67^  inches  tall.  There  were 
1,200  men  who  were  something  over  66 
inches  tall,  and  also  1,200  men  who 
were  69  inches  tall.  The  curve  ex- 
presses graphically  the  average  height 
and  the  variation  from  that  average  of 
the  men  measured.  It  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  "Most  men  are  an  aver- 
age height";  but  it  also  shows  that  that 
average  is  close  to  66^  inches. 

Another  thing  that  this  curve  shows 
us  is  that  the  deviation  from  the  average 
is  quite  uniform.  There  are  just  about 
as  many  men  taller  than  the  average  as 
there  are  men  shorter  than  the  average. 
Not  only  this,  but  just  about  as  many 
men  are  two  inches  above  as  there  are 
men  two  inches  below  the  average  height. 
The  curve  is  remarkably  regular  on  both 
sides  of  the  apex. 

A  great  amount  of  similar  data  has 
been  carefully  collected,  not  only  meas- 
uring variations  in  men  but  also  in  plants 
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FIGURE  2 
Normal   Height   Variation 

and  animals.  The  figures  so  collected 
have  been  graphically  expressed  in  the 
same  way.  The  curves  drawn  in  this 
way  have  been  found  to  be  remarkably 
similar*,  all  being  very  close  to  the  nor- 
mal variability  curve,  as  it  is  called. 
This  normal  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
and  one  can  see  at  a  glance  how  close 
to  it  is  the  curve  of  the  height  of  the 
8,585  men.  The  differences  in  the 
height  curve  from  the  normal  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  number  of  men  meas- 
ured. Had  eight  million  heights  been 
recorded  instead  of  eight  thousand,  the 
curve  would  more  closely  approach  the 
normal. 

All  this  has  a  very  practical  meaning 
for  dog-breeders.  It  proves  to  us  that 
all  continuous  variations  have  a  decided 
average  and  that  the  falling  off  in  num- 
bers, at  first  quite  fast,  very  fast  in  the 
middle  portion,  and  slower  at  the  ex- 
tremes, is  remarkably  even  on  both  sides 
of  the  average.  Applying  this  normal 
variability  curve  to  the  ideal  length  of  a 
Fox  Terrier's  head,  we  should  find, 
assuming  that  the  average  would  be  six 
inches,  that  just  about  as  many  had 
heads  only  five  inches  long  as  had  the 
ideal  length  of  seven  inches.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary. 
There  is  no  data  available  on  the  length 
of  Fox  Terrier  heads.  It  is,  however, 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  ideal  is  seven 
inches,  the  average  would  be  below  this. 
In  real  life  "an  inch  on  a  terrier's  head 
is  a  good  deal,"  but  the  even  figures 
were  taken  for  simplicity's  sake.  The 
variation  would  not  be  so  great,  but  this 
does  not  affect  our  example. 

Most  dog-fanciers  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  variation  is  such  a  regular 
and  consistent  thing.  We  are  quite 
prone  to  regard  all  variations  as  sudden, 
freakish,  and  more  or  less  unreasonable. 


It  is  only  by  studying  great  numbers  that 
the  regular  and  symmetrical  continuity 
of  all  variation  becomes  apparent.  Work- 
ing with  individuals,  we  get  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  all  variations  are  sudden 
and  irregular.  There  are  such  variations, 
mutations,  but  these  are  not  the  varia- 
tions with  which  dog-breeders  are  com- 
monly working. 

Very  gradual  variations,  both  good 
and  bad,  are  being  continually  presented 
to  the  dog-breeder  for  his  choice.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
dog  is  made  up  of  such  a  great  number 
of  distinct  points.  Very  seldom  does  a 
dog  appear  which  combines  any  consid- 
erable number  of  variations  all  in  the  de- 
sired direction.  We  are,  accordingly, 
forced  to  sacrifice  one  point  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  another.  In  this  the  dog- 
breeder  has  the  opportunity  for  display- 
ing his  rarest  judgment,  and  in  making 
these  choices  he  will  be  benefited  by 
knowledge  both  of  variations  and  of  their 
inheritance. 

If  the  sole  and  only  object  of  the  Fox 
Terrier  breeder  were  to  produce  a  dog 
with  a  head  seven  inches  long,  this  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  But  besides  that  seven-inch  head 
he  wants  a  well-shaped  head,  nicely  bal- 
anced, with  a  flat  skull,  clean  cheeks,  and 
well-filled-in  foreface ;  a  well-placed  and 
correctly  shaped  dark  eye;  sound,  level 
teeth,  just  covered  with  tight  lips;  small, 
V-shaped  ears,  placed  on  the  corner  of 
the  skull  and  falling  forward — and  we 
have  not  yet  gone  "behind  the  collar" ! 
The  neck,  shoulders,  front,  ribs,  back, 
loins,  hindquarters,  feet,  tail,  height, 
weight,  bone,  coat,  and  style — each  one 
must  be  considered  in  as  careful  detail  as 
mere  length  of  head.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  relative  positions  of  each  part  and  its 
proper  combination  with  other  points  is 
vitally  important. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  perfect  dog 
of  any  breed  has  yet  to  be  bred.  The 
ideal  is  tremendously  improbable,  but  it 
is  at  least  conceivably  possible.  No  fan- 
cier has  ever  seen  a  perfect  dog — except- 
ing, of  course,  one  of  his  own  home-bred 
puppies  who  died  very  young! — but  we 
have  all  seen  dogs  that  in  one  or  two, 
possibly  even  in  half  a  dozen,  different 
points  were  our  ideal.     That  these  few 
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points  have  appeared  in  accordance  with 
our  ideals  is  a  pledge  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  variation  to  supply  us  with 
the  required  material  out  of  which  to 
make  absolute  perfection. 

The  variations,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  are  being  continuously  presented 
for  our  selection  are,  we  have  seen,  al- 
ways clustering  round  the  average. 
Their  causes  are  often  mvsterious,   but 


we  have  much  knowledge  on  which  to 
base  our  breeding  operations.  We  are 
able  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  various  kinds  of  variations  and  to 
appreciate  that  they  normally  swing 
evenly  on  each  side  of  the  average.  This 
knowledge  will  help  the  breeder  when 
he  comes  to  employ  the  advantageous  va- 
riations, through  the  agency  of  heredity, 
in  his  efforts  to  breed  the  ideal  dog. 


THE 
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Defeats       The    newspapers    have    very 
Y  properly   styled    this    a   year 

of  upsets  in  sport.  Follow- 
ing the  high  tide  of  American  success  in 
international  sport  last  year,  we  have 
fallen  back  to  something  more  normal. 
Two  great  trophies,  the  Davis  lawn  ten- 
nis cup  and  the  polo  cup,  have  passed 
away  from  our  keeping,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, and  our  attack  on  the  battle- 
ments of  British  golf  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  An  Oxford  relay  team  was 
victorious  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania games  early  in  the  year.  As  slight 
compensations,  Mr.  Gould  defeated 
Covey,  the  English  champion,  in  court 
tennis,  and  the  Harvard  second  crew 
won  the  Grand  Challenge  at  Henley,  the 
first  time  this  trophy  has  ever  come  to 
America.  The  greatest  trophy  of  them 
all,  the  America's  Cup,  stays  with  us  for 
the  time,  perhaps  because  the  war  pre- 
vented the  races  from  being  sailed.  The 
new  Shamrock  is  a  dangerous  challenger, 
and  if  the  races  should  be  held  next 
spring  or  early  in  the  summer  with  a 
chance  of  brisk  breezes  and  a  heavy  sea, 
she  will  give  a  good  account  of  herself. 

The         All  of  these  events  have  been 

Tumble  at     chronicled    and    discussed   in 

Outing,    but    it    is    worth 

while  now  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  re- 


count our  failures  and  successes  with  the 
advantage  of  such  perspective  as  time  has 
given  us.  Taking  up  first  the  interna- 
tional contests,  we  may  omit  from  con- 
sideration England's  relay  victory  on  the 
one  hand  and  Mr.  Gould's  win  on  the 
other.  Neither  one  was  quite  a  repre- 
sentative contest  in  respect  to  the  process 
of  selection  or  the  interest  aroused. 
These  were  more  of  the  nature  of  indi- 
vidual competitions  arranged  for  mutual 
satisfaction.  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
American  "invasion"  of  the  British  golf 
links.  Never  before  have  our  hopes  been 
so  high  or  our  prospects  seemingly  so 
bright  as  before  the  meeting  at  Sandwich. 
Yet  the  best  that  we  could  send  was  not 
good  enough,  apparently,  for  England's 
second  best.  This  is  not  quite  a  fair  way 
of  stating  it,  perhaps,  since  the  finals 
were  between  two  men  who  were  little 
known  in  this  country  and  not  held 
among  the  best  in  their  own.  Yet  this 
fact  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  British  tournament  with  which 
American  visitors  have  not  sufficiently 
reckoned.  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
a  large  number  of  very  good  players — 
not  normally  among  the  best,  yet  always 
good  enough  to  threaten  even  the  top- 
notchers.  Some  of  these  men  are  al- 
ways likely  to  cause  trouble  to  the  best 
of  players. 
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The  But  there  is  a  fundamental 
}^on?  reason  for  American  failure 
at  Sandwich  that  we  can 
well  take  to  heart.  Our  men  went  over 
primarily  to  beat  the  British  and  not  pri- 
marily to  play  golf.  This  may  be  a  fine 
distinction,  but  it  is  a  real  one.  The  lat- 
ter does  not  imply  careless  play  or  any 
lack  of  desire  or  intention  to  win.  When 
once  the  contest  is  on,  the  man  who  plays 
to  win  is  usually  the  man  who  does  win. 
But  he  has  been  spared  the  strain  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  racking  of  self- 
consciousness  that  comes  from  wide 
advertising  and  advance  discussion.  No 
man  can  give  the  best  account  of  him- 
self if  his  attention  is  constantly  ■  dis- 
tracted from  the  main  consideration  of 
the  game  itself  or  if  he  is  steadily  im- 
pressed with  the  patriotic  necessity  of 
winning.  In  the  future  we  will  probably 
leave  our  patriotism  out  of  account 
when  we  go  to  England  to  play  golf.  Or 
if  we  wish  to  accentuate  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  game  let  us  do  it 
openly  and  property.  Establish  a  sepa- 
rate prize  to  be  competed  for  by  teams  of 
five  or  ten  men  on  a  course  selected  by 
the  holder.  Then  we  shall  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  if  we  win  it  will  be 
America  that  has  won  with  the  best  that 
she  can  send  against  the  best  that  the 
other  countries  can  produce.  But  when 
we  enter  the  British  championship  let  us 
enter  simply  to  play  golf.  If  an  Ameri- 
can wins,  an  American  has  won,  and  we 
shall  be  correspondingly  joyful,  but  it 
will  not  prove  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
can golf  or  the  decay  of  England. 

More  The  polo  matches  were  sig- 
N  d°d  mficant  bctli  of  what  we 
have  already  done  with  the 
galloping  game  and  of  the  long  road  we 
have  yet  to  travel  before  we  can  boast 
that  we  are  England's  equal  at  this  event. 
The  Englishmen  outrode  us  and  out- 
played us  in  every  department  of  the 
game.  More  than  that,  they  beat  us  with 
combinations  and  methods  that  we  had 
ourselves  developed,  thus  showing  that 
in  polo  at  least  the  old  charge  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  deaf  to  new  ideas  in  sport 
is  unfounded.  The  second  game  was  a 
near  thing  and  our  men  scored  as  many 
goals  as  did   the  challengers,   but   fouls 


are  as  much  a  part  of  the  game  as  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
make  the  scores  but  also  to  hold  them. 
In  polo  our  prime  need  is  for  more  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  permanent 
teams  that  shall  play  together  for  several 
seasons.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
more  contests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the 
new  material  and  giving  it  the  chance  to 
prove  itself  in  hard  competition.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  good  beating  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals  to  show  a  man  what 
he  has  and  what  he  lacks.  As  it  stands 
to-day,  we  have  a  large  group  of  players 
in  the  East,  notably  around  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  smaller 
group  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  nothing 
much  in  between.  The  army  is  coming 
on  slowly,  but  the  present  system  of 
breaking  up  the  regiments  into  small  de- 
tachments and  stationing  them  in  small 
garrisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
is  a  bad  thing  for  army  polo  in  this 
country.  Incidentally  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  the  army.  The  proper  course  should 
result  in  the  choice  of  an  international 
team  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  elimination 
contests.  It  would  also  give  a  greater 
number  of  men  an  opportunity  to  get  all 
there  is  out  of  the  game  for  them  per- 
sonally. 

More         In   the   Davis  Cup   matches 
roubles       tne  crux  Qf  tne  contest  was 

the  doubles.  Here,  as  in 
polo,  we  suffered  from  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  enough  permanent  combinations 
to  chose  from.  Mr.  McLoughlin  and 
Mr.  Bundy  have  played  together  for 
years,  to  be  sure,  but  then  neither  one 
of  these  players,  good  as  they  both  are, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  doubles 
team.  McLoughlin  was  carrying  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  burden  already  in  the  sin- 
gles and  Bundy  was  only  good  where 
the  necessities  of  the  case  called  for  a 
player  who  was  very  good.  But  from 
what  other  source  should  the  committee 
draw?  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Behr  and  Pell,  who  had  played  together 
on  numerous  occasions,  there  were  no 
doubles  teams  of  commanding  merit 
available.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
was  confronted  with  the  alternative  task 
of  choosing  two  men  and  trying  to  fit 
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them  together  for  the  purposes  of  that 
contest.  Against  Brookes  and  Wilding, 
with  years  of  experience  together,  such 
an  experiment  would  have  been  doomed 
from  the  outset.  In  despair  they  fell 
back  on  McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  a 
badly  balanced  pair  in  which  the  better 
man  was  almost  sure  to  make  the  poorer 
showing  through  his  efforts  to  compen- 
sate for  the  other's  lack  Of  scoring 
strokes. 

The         Of  Williams's  failure  against 
Weakness  of    Brookes  and  Wilding  there 

Williams       .      t    i  tt       • 

is  little  to  say.  rle  is  a 
brilliant  player  whose  game  is  well  based. 
His  form  is  excellent,  better  than  Mc- 
Loughlin's  as  a  standard  for  the  aspirant 
to  adopt,  although  the  latter's  general- 
ship in  the  Davis  Cup  matches  was  the 
top-notch  of  strategy  so  far  shown  in  this 
country.  But  Williams  has  not  yet 
learned  how"  to  fight.  The  desire  is  un- 
doubtedly there  and  at  times  he  shows 
flashes  of  a  game  that  no  one  could  stop, 
but  they  are  only  flashes.  Hard  tourna- 
ments with  an  occasional  beating  will 
bring  out  his  natural  courage  and  teach 
him  to  take  the  offensive  with  the  first 
ball  of  the  match. 

Henley       The    brightest    spot    of    the 
the  Bright      year  wa§  (.jie  wjnn{ng  0f  tne 

p°  Grand     Challenge     cup     at 

Henley  by  the  Harvard  crew.  It  was 
bright  not  only  because  this  is  the  first 
American  crew  that  has  ever  won  this 
cherished  trophy,  but  more  because,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  this — and  the 
Union  Boat  Club  crew  that  was  beaten 
by  Harvard  in  the  finals — is  the  first 
American  crew  that  has  ever  gone  to 
Henley  in  the  right  spirit.  In  previous 
years  the  visitors  from  this  side  have  car- 
ried over  too  much  of  the  air  of  secrecy 
and  ostentatiously  rigorous  training  that 
has  been  so  often  a  blot  on  rowing  in 
America.  Henley  is  primarily  a  social 
affair.  It  is  a  place  for  oarsmen  to  meet 
in  a  friendly  manner  under  the  most  de- 
lightful auspices.  Incidentally  it  is  a 
place  where  oarsmen  work  like  Trojans 
to  beat  each  other,  also  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  manner.  The  two  American 
crews  went  to  Henley  as  to  the  house  of 
a  friend.     They  mingled  with  the  other 
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oarsmen,  free  from  the  nagging  direction 
of  a  professional  coach,  and  when  their 
time  came  to  row  they  went  out  and 
rowed — and  won  because  they  happened 
to  be  better  than  the  other  fellows.  This 
is  the  ideal  sort  of  a  meeting,  to  have  a 
good  time  and  to  do  your  best — or  your 
worst — under  agreeable  circumstances. 

Upsets  Turning  now  from  interna- 
tional sport  to  our  home 
affairs,  there  were  two 
notable  happenings.  At  Newport  the  im- 
possible came  to  pass  and  Williams  de- 
feated McLoughlin,  unawed  by  the  lat- 
ter's humbling  of  Brookes  and  Wilding. 
The  unbeatable  was  unbeaten,  and  this 
is  always  a  good  thing.  Then  Williams 
completed  the  overturn  by  losing  to 
Church,  a  hard-working  but  not  brilliant 
player  in  the  intercollegiate.  Only  a 
short  time  before  Mr.  Church  had  him- 
self been  defeated  by  Griffin  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Here  is 
a  puzzle  for  the  students  of  comparative 
scores.  Who  is  the  real  best  man  ?  Mc- 
Loughlin, Williams,  Church,  or  Griffin  ? 
A  similar  situation  arose  in  golf.  After 
winning  the  national  amateur  in  rather 
commanding  fashion,  Francis  Ouimet 
was  beaten  in  a  club  tournament  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  a  practically  un- 
known player. 

Control      Do    these    overturns    prove 
*,,,.,.      anything  more  than  ordinary 

Adaptability    ,     J  °   ....  ...      ~.     ^      .     ,/ 

human  fallibility:  Probably 
not,  although  they  give  encouraging  indi- 
cations of  the  good  men  who  are  coming 
forward  all  the  time  to  tread  on  the  heels 
of  the  champions  and  warn  them  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  connected 
with  being  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
What  this  country  needs  most  of  all  in 
both  tennis  and  golf  is  variation  and 
control  under  all  circumstances.  This 
is  a  truism,  but  one  that  will  bear  re- 
peating. In  tennis  we  have  come  .in  re- 
cent years  to  worship  rather  blindly  at 
the  shrine  of  speed — doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia players.  We  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting the  victories  won  by  W.  A. 
Larned  with  his  ability  to  nick  the 
corners,  and  by  Beals  Wright,  with  his 
change  of  pace  and  his  ability  to  shift 
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from  the  lobbing  to  the  driving  game  at 
will.  In  golf  we  have  had  no  better 
putters  than  Jerome  D.  Travers,  and 
"Chick"  Evans's  skill  with  the  irons  is 
the  envy  of  every  aspirant.  But  let  us 
not  forget  W.  J.  Travis,  who  is  good 
from  tee  to  green,  although  never 
remarkable  for  length  at  any  time.  No 
player  in  the  country  is  more  dangerous 
than  he  is  at  all  times,  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  years  that  he  must  give  to  most  of 
the  tournament  stars. 

Experiments    These  paragraphs  are  writ- 


th 
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ten  in  the  middle  of  the  foot- 
ball season  when  it  is  still  far 
too  early  to  offer  anything  like  a  final 
judgment  on  the  lessons  of  the  year  in 
that  game.  It  is,  however,  a  season  of 
change.  With  the  exception  of  Har- 
vard, every  great  Eastern  team  is  ventur- 
ing upon  new  territory  that  is  also  old. 
Yale  and  Princeton,  notably,  have  shown 
radical  experiments,  as  yet  unproved, 
that  are  of  interest  to  all  friends  of  the 
sport.  How  many  of  the  new  things 
will  be  carried  over  to  1915  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  noting  that  it  is  almost  as  valuable 
to  find  out  the  things  that  cannot  be  done 
as  those  that  can.  Doubtless  the  passing 
game  in  the  extreme  form  as  shown  early 
in  the  season  will  be  modified  con- 
siderably and  perhaps  reduced  before  it 
is  accepted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
football  armament  at  any  of  the  larger 
institutions.  We  venture  the  prophecy 
also  that  after  this  year  we  shall  hear  less 
of  Eastern  and  Western  football  as  such 
and  more  of  just  plain  football,  without 
regard  to  geography. 

BadTenden-  Apropos  of  football  no  one 
C,eConege7  w  e  1  c  o  m  e  s  the  rise  of  the 
smaller  colleges  in  football 
more  than  does  this  magazine.  Never- 
theless they  should  realize,  and  promptly, 
that  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  success.  Naturally  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  enforce  the  eligibility  rules 
with  the  strictness  that  is  possible  at 
Cambridge  or  New  Haven.  With  a 
small  body  of  students  it  is  often  neces- 
sary or  permissible  to  play  Freshmen  on 
the  Varsity  teams.  This  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  all  fair-minded  people,  as  also 


that  a  four-year  rule  may  not  be  neces- 
sary in  such  cases.  What,  however, 
would  you  say  of  a  college  that  offered  a 
cash  compensation  to  the  captain  of  the 
team  at  another  institution?  That  hap- 
pened this  year.  In  another  case  a  player 
who  was  ruled  off  the  field  for  rough 
play  attempted  to  assault  the  official  so 
penalizing  him.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  college  which  this  player  represented 
to  discipline  him  or  to  instruct  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  good  behavior.  Another 
university — this  time  a  Western  institu- 
tion of  high  standing — made  a  decidedly 
attractive  offer  to  a  schoolboy  player  in 
New  York  City  who  had  made  a  good 
interscholastic  reputation  the  previous 
season.  These  are  only  a  few  instances. 
You  can  add  to  them  at  your  leisure. 


Where  the  Now  for  the  responsibility. 
ResP^sbility  It  rests  squarely  on  the  heads 
of  the  colleges  concerned.  It 
will  not  do  for  the  authorities  in  charge 
to  plead  inability  to  ferret  out  the  evil 
and  crush  it.  They  might  as  well  admit 
general  incompetence  for  the  positions 
they  hold.  The  trouble  is  not  ignorance 
but  indifference.  If  they  do  not  know, 
it  is  their  business  to  know.  If  they  do 
not  care,  it  is  their  business  to  care. 
American  colleges  have  no  greater  task 
to-day  than  the  safeguarding  and  direct- 
ing of  the  athletic  activities  of  their 
students.  They  cannot  make  all  their 
boys  honest  and  thorough,  but  they  can 
be  honest  and  thorough  themselves.  This, 
we  submit  with  all  respect,  some  of  them 
are  not  at  present.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  begin. 

A  Lesson  This  magazine  is  nothing  if 
of  the  not  unmilitary.  It  believes 
War  in  peace  and  the  blessings 
thereof.  It  is  patriotic  without  being  a 
jingo,  progressive  without  believing  that 
advance  can  be  made  only  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else.  But  apparently  the  mil- 
lennium has  not  yet  dawned.  Five  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  a  sixth  is  in  process  of  discovering 
whether  its  future  is  to  lie  along  the  road 
of  progress  toward  democracy  or  in  the 
slough  of  a  beaten  autocracy.  There  has 
been  much  argument  as  to  the  cause  of 
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the  present  conflict,  most  of  it  pointless 
and  without  value.  The  prime  fact  is 
the  war  itself  and  its  ultimate  results.  In 
our  horror  over  this  struggle  we  are  in 
danger  of  missing  one  of  the  lessons — ■ 
that  of  preparedness.  This  does  not 
mean  necessarily  a  great  standing  army. 
That  was  the  way  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  does  not  mean  necessarily  uni- 
versal service.  It  does  mean  being 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency  without  un- 
due loss  of  time  or  energy.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  preparedness  means 
war.  England  and  Belgium  were 
not  ready,  and  they  are  righting. 
France  and  Russia  were  half  ready  and 
they  are  fighting.  Germany  was  all 
ready  and  she  is  fighting.  Neither  can 
we  count  on  the  virtues  of  passive  re- 
sistance and  unwillingness  to  fight.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  passive  resisters  in  spirit. 
They  were  not  in  1898,  when  the  cause 
was  relatively  slight.  The  old  causes  of 
war  are  still  abroad  in  the  world  and 
apparently  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
economic  forces  remain  as  they  are  and 
have  been  for  three  hundred  years  and 
more. 

Every  Man    What    then    does    prepared- 
a  ness  mean  ?    From  the  stand- 

"Soldier"  point  of  the  Government  it 
means  organization,  supplies,  training — 
military,  medical,  sanitary,  physical. 
With  this  phase  of  the  matter  we  have 
no  concern  here.  The  decision  as  to  the 
form  that  this  organization  is  to  take 
must  be  left  with  those  upon  whom  we 
have  placed  the  responsibility.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  the  problem 
is  one  of  fitness  in  all  the  things  that 
go  to  make  a  good  soldier  and  a  good 
citizen  alike.  Physical  fitness  and  mental 
training  and  alertness  are  essential. 
Moral  courage  is  necessary.  The  ability 
to  shoot  straight,  to  endure  hardships,  to 
keep  fit  under  desperate  conditions  of 
cold  and  hunger  and  fatigue,  these  are 
prime  requisites.  The  National  Guard 
offers  one  form  of  training,  the  army 
another,  the  various  rifle  clubs  still  an- 
other. Athletics  of  all  kinds  have  their 
value   if   they   are  made  to  develop  the 


necessary  qualities  of  hardihood,  fitness, 
mental  alertness,  courage,  and  leader- 
ship. Wellington  may  not  have  said  that 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton  and  Harrow.  Nevertheless 
England's  debt  to  her  schoolboy  athletes 
cannot  be  estimated.  They  have  fought 
her  battles  around  the  world  and  are 
fighting  them  to-day.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  unmilitary  in  organiza- 
tion and  spirit.  Their  lessons  are  the 
lessons  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  need 
many  a  boy  will  find  his  Boy  Scout  train- 
ing of  infinite  value.  The  army  of  the 
future  will  not  waste  much  time  on  the 
parade  ground.  It  will  look  unimpres- 
sive by  the  standard  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam's giant  grenadiers.  But  it  will  be 
able  to  march,  to  shoot,  and  to  endure. 
It  is  the  task  of  America  to  see  that  her 
young  men  have  these  qualities. 


Ways 


There     is     an     old     Latin 


to  Be  proverb  that  runs,  "As 
Safe  many  men,  so  many  opin- 
ions." This  might  be  transposed  to 
read,  "As  many  motorists,  so  many 
methods."  Every  man  who  drives  a.  car 
likes  to  think  himself  entirely  capable. 
Most  of  them  are.  Theoretically  every 
man  has  his  car  under  control  at  all 
times.  Ordinarily  this  is  interpreted  to 
mean  moderate  speed.  But  control  and 
slow  speed  are  not  always  synonymous. 
In  France  they  ignore  the  speed  limit 
and  require  the  driver  to  show  control 
no  matter  what  the  speed.  Many  acci- 
dents happen  because  of  carelessness  in 
other  respects  than  speeding.  For  this 
reason  the  Safety  First  Society  of  New 
York  has  put  out  a  card  to  motorists 
containing  the  following  cautions: 
"Carefulness  first  means  safety  always. 
1.  Be  considerate.  2.  Go  slow:  passing 
children;  passing  vehicles;  around  cor- 
ners; approaching  crossings.  3.  Stop  at 
railroad  crossings;  behind  street  cars  ta- 
king on  or  discharging  passengers.  4.  Use 
tire  chains  on  wet  and  slippery  pave- 
ments. Better  be  safe  than  sorry." 
These  are  good  and  useful  cautions  and 
are  hereby  respectfully  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  all  our  motoring 
friends. 


Up  and  out  though  the  winds  blow  chill  I 
Bare  the  face  to  the  icy  cold. 
North  Wind's  rough,  but  he  bears  no  ill ; 
]ac\  Frost  beckons  us,  young  and  old. 
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THE  RED  ROVER  OF  FIRELAND 

By   CHARLES   WELLINGTON    FURLONG,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  and  Map  by  the  Author 

THIS  narrative  throughout  is  based  on  fact  and  in  most  in- 
stances is  the  facts  themselves.  The  conversations  are  nearly 
all  verbatim  translations  from  the  Red  Rover's  diarian  records, 
and  all  episodes  are  depicted  against  the  real  background  of  those 
regions.  The  author's  explorations  in  the  regions  of  the  Horn 
led  him  over  the  Red  Rover's  territory,  in  camp,  saddle,  and  boat 
among  men  who  have  fought  for  the  Red  Rover  and  against  him. 
Around  their  camp-fires  he  gathered  and  verified  many  of  his  facts, 
and  on  the  shores  of  El  Paramo  and  San  Sebastian  Bay  picked  up 
the  Red  Rover's  water-stained,  weather-beaten  records  and  mining 
regulations  from  which  much  of  this  story  is  drawn. 


,,\  SCORE   of   men   hud- 

J/XL  ^e^  m  a  ntt^e  SrouP  in 

//     Vi  the  lee  of  a  rise  of  land, 

*  3^  hugging  the  ground  as 
closely  as  did  the  scat- 
tered tufts  of  wiry, 
brown-parched  grass  and  the  low-grow- 
ing fachine  and  califate  bushes  which 
patched  the  landscape  in  mottled  mo- 
notony. Overhead,  a  steadily  moving 
canopy  of  leaden  gray  diffused  a  low, 
actinic  light  like  a  somber  pall  over 
northern  Tierra-del-Fuego.* 

The  eternal  winds  tore  over  the  low 


*  "Tierra-del-Fuego"  (Land  of  Fire)  was 
so  called  by  Magellan  because  of  the  innu- 
merable Indians'  camps  and  signal  fire 
smokes  which  rose  against  the  dark,  dank 
mountain  sides  of  the  channel  ways. 


western  hills  and  undulating  reaches, 
swept  across  the  barren  stretches  to- 
ward the  east  coast,  then  over  the  es- 
carped cliffs  and  headlands  and  out  to 
sea — winds  that  ground  holes  through 
bottles  with  the  fine  gravel  particles  they 
swept  along,  and  cut  the  men's  faces 
from  which  little  threads  of  blood 
trickled.  Midwinter  snow  drove  down 
on  the  icy,  July  blast,  blanched  the  bar- 
ren landscape  over  which  the  little 
group,  wrapped  in  ponchos,  bent  to 
breast  the  storm.  The  men  were  big, 
and  as  gaunt  and  bony  as  the  half- 
starved  horses  they  rode  and  pack- 
horses  they  led. 

The  leader,  "El  Rubio"  (The  Rud- 
dy), by  half  a  head  the  tallest,  rode 
erect    and    silent,    usually    heading    the 
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SOUTH    SIDE   OF    SAN    SEBASTIAX    BAY 
"So  he  named  this  Eden  spot,  which  he  loved  above  all  others,  Carmen  Sylva." 


caravan,  his  prominent  nose  and  sandy, 
unshorn,  frozen  beard  protruding  from 
his  poncho  hood ;  his  ruddy  complexion 
glared  redder  from  cold  and  blood,  his 
breath  short  blasts  of  steam  when  he 
emitted  the  staccato  order — "Close  up!" 
If  a  cargo  animal  stumbled  and  fell,  he 
decided  whether  it  was  ever  to  rise  again. 
He  himself  helped  with  the  wet  cargo 
ropes,  frozen  stiff  as  wire,  indifferent  to 
the  wounding  of  his  powerful,  chil- 
blained  hands. 

"Halt!  Make  camp!"  His  orders 
bespoke  military  training.  But  their  ef- 
forts to  drive  the  wooden  tent  pegs  into 
the  frozen  ground  were  unsuccessful. 
No  fuel  was  to  be  found  on  the  bleak 
waste,  and  the  snow,  changing  to  rain, 
drenched  them  to  the  skin.  The  nags 
stood  in  large  pools  of  water,  backs  to 
the  storm  and  their  riders — dark,  mys- 
terious specters — shivered  through  an  in- 
terminable night  awaiting  the  short  Ant- 
arctic day. 

At  dawn,  a  grim  march  began  with 
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clothes  now  stiff-frozen  and  chafing 
against  their  swollen  limbs.  A  welcome 
sight  were  the  forest  headlands  which 
jutted  beyond  into  a  valley,  for  they 
meant  fire  and  camp.  Suddenly  every 
eye  saw  El  Rubio  rein  in  his  animal  so 
powerfully  as  to  throw  it  back  on  its 
haunches,  but  he  alone  heard  the  whizz 
of  a  flint-tipped  arrow  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  horse's  ears. 

"Deploy!  Dismount!"  A  volley  of 
arrows  showered  among  them  from  per- 
haps a  hundred  Ona  Indian  bows  with 
scarce  an  Ona  in  sight.  "H'raw! 
H'raw!"  with  other  guttural,  defiant 
cries  filled  the  air.  A  horde  of  savages, 
their  red-ochered  bodies  covered  only 
with  guanaco  (wild  llama)  skins,  their 
long,  black  hair  whiffing  in  the  wind, 
suddenly  advanced  like  a  wolf-pack  from 
the  edge  of  the  copse  and  as  suddenly 
disappeared.  From  every  scattered  bush 
or  hummock,  arrows  rained  down  upon 
the  little  band,  who  fired  whenever  they 
glimpsed  a  guanaco  skin  cloak. 
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The  crack  of  rifles  and  frantic  plung- 
ing of  arrow-wounded  horses  all  but 
stampeded  the  animals.  The  big  man 
stood  cool,  a  number  of  crimson  stains 
on  the  frozen  slush  his  bullets'  toll.  He 
discovered  the  Onas  trying  to  encircle 
the  party  and  adroitly  swung  the  posi- 
tion of  his  line.  Now  the  primitive  arch- 
ers shot  inaccurately  and  most  of  their 
arrows  fell  short. 

"Charge!"  Firing  as  tney  ran,  at  the 
foe  now  beating  to  cover,  they  came 
upon  the  Indian  dead.  Their  bullet- 
punctured  guanaco-sk'm  capas  (cloaks) 
were  eagerly  sought  by  El  Rubio's  men, 
who  jerked  them  rudely  from  the  bodies 
and  found — nothing  there.  It  was  an 
Ona  trick;  wriggling  from  their  capas 
and  leaving  them  as  decoys. 

The  hall  of  the  Argentine  Geographi- 
cal Institute  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  the 
evening  of  March  5,  1887,  was  graced 
by  Argentine   society.      The  expectancy 


of  the  audience  was  shown  when  the 
Lecturer  stepped  before  them.  Smooth 
shaven,  save  for  a  mustache  which  soft- 
ened the  expression  of  a  heavy  lower-lip 
and  determined  chin,  in  evening  dress, 
heightening  his  superb  poise  and  car- 
riage, the  Fuegian  tan  strikingly  con- 
trasting with  the  narrow,  snow-white 
bands  of  his  linen — there  stood  before 
them  "El  Rubio"  Senor  the  Engineer 
Don  Julio  Popper.  On  the  wall  behind 
him  hung  maps  and  plans,  trophies  of 
his  Indian  fights.  The  delicate  modula- 
tions of  his  speech  contrasted  with  his 
terse  manner  in  the  field.  He  spoke 
most  convincingly  of  Tierra-del-Fuego's 
mining  and  sheep-raising  opportunities, 
and  in  terminating  his  lecture  he  ex- 
hibited bottles  of  gold  dust  and  gleam- 
ing nuggets. 

It  was  evident  that  this  romantic 
figure  was  Austrian,  it  was  known  that 
he  had  a  little  following  of  Dalmatians, 


ADVENTURERS    BOAT  WRECKED  ON  SHORES  OF  USELESS  BAY 
"Many  expeditions  set  out  in  wretched  craft,  often  never  to  return. 
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A     BRASS     PLATE     OF     POPPER  S 
INVENTION    NO. 

This    plate   was    from    one    of    Popper's    electric    gold- 
washing   machines,   and   was   picked   up   by  the   author 
on  the  shores   of   El   Paramo, 


faithful  liegemen  on  dangerous  expedi- 
tions in  China  and  other  strange  parts 
of  the  world,  who  now  "hung  out" 
down  by  the  water  front;  that  he  was 
the  master  of  a  number  of  sciences  and 
a  half  dozen  different  tongues  was  freely 
admitted.  But  he  remained  a  man  of 
mystery. 

He  could  be  met  most  any  afternoon 
in  the  promenade  in  the  Calle  Florida, 
the  narrow  down-town  thoroughfare, 
from  which  Argentine  custom  excludes 
all  traffic  between  four  and  six  o'clock. 
Tken  repairing  to  that  fashionable  ren- 
dezvous, the  Cafe  Rotisserie  Sportsman, 
the  Explorer  could  frequently  be  found 
at  one  of  the  tables.  His  inimitable 
satire  and  wit  made  him  strong  enemies 
and  his  reserve,  few  intimate  friends. 

A  miniature  avalanche  of  Fuegian 
nuggets  gushed  upon  the  cafe 
table  from  the  strong,  expres- 
sive hand  of  the  Promoter. 
In  his  deep-set  blue  eyes, 
steely,  yet  fascinating,  like 
the  regions  from  which  he 
had  come,  there  was  a  gleam 
to  which  every  gaze  was 
riveted,  more  magnetic  than 
that  of  the  gold. 

"Off  the  Fuegian  shores," 
he  explained,  "submarine  de- 
posits of  ancient  mountain 
remnants  contain  gold  from 
microscopic  atoms  to  the  size 
of  a  corn  grain.  When  the 
terrific  storms  undermine  the 
cliffs,  churn  up  and  shift  the 
sands,  the  gold  particles  are 
the  first  to  sink  to  the  soft 
clay.  The  smaller  mix  with 
the  dark  sands  of  magnetic 
iron  which  settle  next,  then 


upon  them  the  sand  of 
lighter  weight  and  color. 
Thus  Nature  drags  from  the 
sea  bottom  and  deposits  along 
the  shore  this  gold  which 
otherwise  would  never  be 
within  your  reach  or  mine. 
The  dark  sands  from  which 
the  gold  on  this  table  came 
often  contain  this  valuable 
mineral  in  the  proportion  of 
six  thousand  grams  to  a  ton. 
"A  few  ignorant  adven- 
turers with  meager  outfit,  have  'placer- 
mined'  along  these  shores,  spending  years 
in  useless  labor,  and  wasting  years  in 
inactivity  awaiting  the  terrific  storms  to 
undermine  the  cliffs  and  shift  the  sands. 
None  found  it  in  paying  quantities,  but, 
Senores,  the  gold  is  there  at  the  foot 
of  the  barrancas  (cliffs) — millions  of 
grams,  awaiting  our  brains,  capital,  and 
machinery." 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Engineer 
Popper  was  appointed  chief  executive  of 
the  newly  organized  and  financed  "Gold 
Washing  Company  of  the  South."  It 
took  a  man  of  his  ingenuity  to  obtain 
not  only  twenty-five  hundred  hectares 
(about  ten  square  miles)  of  Fuegian 
coast,  but  official  and  military  authority 
over  it.  This  concession  he  distributed 
over  one  hundred  miles  of  coast,  averag- 
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GOLD    MONEY    COINED    IN    POPPERS    M! 

These  denominations  of  one  and  five  grams  were  coined 

by  Popper  at  El  Paramo,  and  were  generally  accepted 

as    currency   in    the    Magellan    regions. 


MAP    OF    NORTHERN    TIERRA-DEL-FUEGO,    BASED    ON    THAT    OF    JULIUS    POPPER 

Insert  map  shows  Fuegian  Archipelago.  Heavy  full  line  shows  Popper's  rovings  dur- 
ing his  first  exploring  expedition.  Fine  dash  line  on  land  areas  represents  routes  by 
members   of   the   expedition.      Dash   line   in    sea   areas   represents   course   of    Popper's 

vessel,  the  Maria  Lopez. 


ing  a  mile  in  width,  broadening  at  cer- 
tain advantageous  points.  His  plans 
rapidly  matured  and  the  Maria  Lopez, 
the  company's  auxiliary  schooner,  with 
men,  supplies,  and  Popper  in  command, 
set  sail  for  the  cruel,  picturesque  regions 
of  the  Horn  where  Nature  and  men  toy 
with  life. 

The  vessel  anchored  off  eastern  Tier- 
ra-del-Fuego,  along  a  low-lying,  desolate 
stretch  of  country,  where  a  long,  sandy 
peninsula  tapered  seven  miles  into  the 
Atlantic,  partially  enclosing  San  Sebas- 
tian Bay.  Above  the  cold,  driving  west 
wind  could  be  heard  the  terse  commands 
of  El  Rubio,  as  the  men  staggered  from 
the  water's  edge  beneath  house  timbers, 
sacks  and  boxes,  loading  crates  of  ma- 


chine parts  on  to  two-wheeled  bullock 
carts,  dumping  everything  in  a  great 
clutter  just  over  the  beach  crest.  Under 
Popper's  direction  buildings  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  in  the  night — eighteen 
dwellings  for  the  men  and  a  cook  house 
with  a  bread  oven ;  headquarters  with 
rooms  for  the  directing  staff  and  ware- 
house, store,  and  corrals  nearby. 

Machinery  and  accessories  for  the  gold 
works  were  set  up  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  shedded  structure  protecting  them. 
By  the  time  a  centrifugal  pump  with  its 
pulsometer  was  installed,  the  tunnel 
through  which  it  was  to  pump  water 
from  the  sea  to  a  large,  elevated  reser- 
voir was  connected  with  it.  The  water 
was  distributed  to  four  apparatuses  with 
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GOLD  DREDGE  AXD  CAMP  AT  RIO  VERDE  SHUT  DOWN   FOR  THE  WINTER 
Popper   organized   expeditions   over   such   country   in   the   depth   of   winter. 


four  gold-washing  plates  constituting  the 
washing  tanks,  from  which,  within  three 
weeks  from  the  day  he  landed,  Popper 
was  obtaining  gold  at  the  rate  of  a  half- 
kilogram*  a  day. 

"El  Paramo"  (the  wild,  wind-swept, 
and  deserted)  he  aptly  named  his  settle- 
ment. Its  sole  connecting  link  with 
civilization  was  the  schooner,  Maria 
Lopez.  El  Rubio  knew  that,  should 
disaster  overtake  her,  at  the  best  "Para- 
mo" must  shut  down  its  workings  for  a 
spell  through  lack  of  fuel  and  leave  a 
crowd  of  mutineers  on  his  hands.  At 
the  worst,  all  would  have  to  face  the 
gaunt  specter,  Starvation,  which  in  those 
regions  ever  stalks  abroad.  So  the 
schooner's  tardy  arrivals  through  de- 
layed sailings  and  storms  meant  long, 
anxious  vigils  to  these  southernmost  in- 
habitants of  the  world.  But  gradually 
her  cargoes  were  converted  into  other 
settlements,  at  spots  where  were  the 
best-paying  auriferous  sands,  "Rio  Cul- 
len"  near  Beta  Brook,  far  north;  "La 
Punta"  in  San  Sebastian  Bay;  "Rio 
Geltnan,"  farther  south,  and  others  along 
that  desolate  coast. 

Popper,  with  the  true  explorer's  in- 
stinct, pushed  ahead  with  the  Maria 
Lopez   through   the   dangerous   tide-rips 

*A  kilogram  is  approximately  2  1-5  pounds. 
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of  LeMaire  Strait  into  the  grimness  of 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago  and  eventually 
occupied  Sloggett  Bay.  The  monoto- 
nous toil  of  its  marooned  establishment 
was  to  be  carried  on  under  Engineer 
Wagner,  and  communication  with  Par- 
amo by  the  Maria  Lopez,  for  the  sands 
of  Sloggett  Bay  shelve  up  into  an  impas- 
sable mush  of  swamp  and  bog,  carpeting 
the  tangle  of  impenetrable  forests  of 
winter's  bark  and  evergreen  beeches, 
above  which  rise  the  great  barrier  of 
the  snow-capped  Andes. 

Popper  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Punta 
Arenas  (Chile),  the  lone  rendezvous  and 
supply  center  for  all  enterprises  in  the 
Magellan  regions,  and  when  the  first  Pa- 
ramo gold — twenty  kilograms — passed 
through  to  Buenos  Aires,  Punta  Arenas 
boiled  over  with  excitement,  its 
flotsam  and  jetsam — adventurers,  crim- 
inals, deserters,  shipwrecked  sailors,  men 
"wanted"  at  home  and  men  not  wanted 
at  home — joined  in  one  mad  rush  for  this 
El  Dorado. 

Some  set  sail  in  wretched  craft  for 
the  regions  of  Sloggett  Bay,  often  never 
to  return ;  but  the  main  drift  was  across 
northern  Tierra-del-Fuego,  flooding  over 
the  boundary  into  Popper's  possessions. 
Their  bitter  inhumanities  toward  the 
Fuegians,  such  as  shooting  them  on  sight, 


MAGDALEN    SOUND 
"The  grimness  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  teeming  with  cold  and  disasters." 


caused  the  unconquered  remnant  of  the 
Onas  to  retreat  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  begin  a  relentless  warfare 
against  all  whites.  Although  many  an 
Ona  brave  had  dropped  before  the  rifles 
of  Popper  and  his  men  and  many  an 
Ona  woman  been  held  a  resentful  cap- 
tive in  his  miners'  camps;  despite  Onas 
stealing  at  night  upon  six  Austrian 
miners  at  Beta  Brook,  cutting  down 
their  tent  and  knifing  them  through  it, 
Popper  denounced  certain  atrocities  of 
the  whites. 

Not  only  the  Onas,  but  the  half- 
starved  white  invaders  occasionally 
stampeded  El  Paramo's  grazing  herds 
and  night-raided  the  corrals,  with  the 
result  that  many  an  asado  (roast)  of  a 
Popper  bullock  or  horse  sputtered  over 
their  camp-fires.  However,  the  Maria 
Lopez  soon  brought  a  shipment  of  dis- 
carded railroad  rails  and  an  impregnable 
corral  was  promptly  constructed  and 
rangers  herded  animals  grazing  far  from 
the  settlement. 

It  was  a  wild,  rough  lot — Argentines, 
Austrians,  French,  English,  and  what 
not,  but  mostly  Chileans — that  signed 
on  as  lavaderos  de  oro  (gold  washers), 
and  Popper  distributed  them  with  great 
discretion  at  the  different  settlements 
and  washings,  Mateo  Mijaich  and  other 
trusty  Dalmatians  being  overseers.     In 


the  north  of  Popper's  territory,  near 
Beta  Brook,  some  of  the  invaders  washed 
gold  in  Argentina  by  day  and  slept 
just  over  the  boundary  line  in  Chile  at 
night. 

Their  free  life  appealed  to  many  of 
Popper's  workers,  more  than  his  harsh 
regime,  and  his  ranks  thinned  by  deser- 
tion and  mutinies.  Long  after  the  wild 
winter  nights  had  stolen  over  the  land- 
scape and  sleep  over  the  lavaderos,  a 
faint  gleam  of  light  would  filter  through 
a  chink  of  the  heavy  shutters  of  Paramo 
headquarters.  Within,  the  Chief  bent 
tense  over  administration  plans  and 
working  drawings,  and  now  and  again 
a  new  invention  of  his  fertile  brain  be- 
came an  economic  factor  in  the  work. 
Often  midnight  passed  before  Popper 
put  his  work  aside.  Sometimes  his  head 
slightly  bowed;  a  reflection  other  than 
of  the  relentless  regions  of  Fuega  would 
steal  into  his  peculiar  blue  eyes.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  lowering  lamplight  which 
softened  the  features  of  this  solitary 
man — the  storm  without  sobbed,  whis- 
tled, and  laughed. 

The  slight,  indefinite  click  of  a  gun- 
bolt  in  a  lull  of  the  storm  broke  his 
reverie.  With  the  stealth  of  a  panther 
he  left  the  house,  a  brief  scuffle — a  man 
was  shoved  violently  into  the  room,  and 
a  Chilean  mutineer  stood  sullen  against 
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the  wall.     It  was  the  old  trick  of  the  with  vicious  mutineers  or  those  who  ob- 

Magellan    frontier — locating    where    a  streperously  violated  his  famous  code  of 

man  sleeps  and  shooting  him  from  out-  laws  as  laid  down  in  his  ''Regulations 

side,  through  the  thin  wall  of  board  or  for  the  Gold  Washers  of  the  South." 


corrugated  iron. 

"Mijaich!"  and  two  overseers  re- 
sponded to  Popper's  call.  "This  skunk 
meant  to  finish  me  with  this,"  and  he 
tossed  a  rifle,  with  the  Company's  burnt- 
in  brand  on  its  stock,  on  his  bed.  "The 
manacles  and  bar  are  too  good  for  his 
kind;  he  prefers  cold  and  storm,  so  peg 
him  out." 


One  of  these  librettas,  greasy  and 
water-stained,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  every  lavadero.  Through 
its  sixty-five  articles,  Popper,  by  a  won- 
derful inductive  method  and  suave  pa- 
ternalism, bound  his  lavaderos  to  ardu- 
ous labor,  securing  his  own  interests 
against  all  possible  contingencies. 
Thirty     grams     from     every     hundred 


Soon  near  the  guard  house,  he  was  washed  were  received  by  the  worker — 
thrown  prone  on  the  cold  ground  and  but  fifteen  to  be  given  him  each  month, 
pegged  securely  under  a  stretch  of  taut  the  total  on  his  departure — provided 
canvas.  The  lantern's  gleams  flickered  there  was  no  claim.  Talking  at  work, 
over  other  undulating  stretches  of  can-  conniving,  thieving  or  "any  other  im- 
vas  nearby — a  Popper  method  of  dealing      moral     act"     was     strictly     prohibited. 

Fines  and  extra  time  re- 
dounded in  gold  to  Popper's 
credit,  while  his  severer 
methods  of  punishment  were 
discreetly  omitted. 

In  two  days  pegs  and  can- 
vas were  removed  from  the 
pain  -  racked  bodies  of  the 
mutineers,  who  were  raised 
and  held  on  their  feet.  "Mi- 
jaich, take  them  south,  row 
them  across  Rio  Gelman  and 
leave  them  on  the  other  side ; 
the  Onas  will  see  to  the 
rest.  Hasta  luego!"  The 
mutineers,  unceremoniously 
bound  to  their  saddles,  in  ex- 
cruciating pain,  disappeared 
south  to  the  steady  gait  of 
the  "Falkland  Island  jog." 
It  was  an  iron  land  which 
required  an  iron  hand  to 
keep  in  restraint  men  whose 
very  reason  for  being  there 
was  to  avoid  it. 

In  the  ferment  of  such 
drunken,  nondescript  crowds 
as  were  camped  along  the 
boundary  and  spilling  over 
at  Beta  Brook  and  elsewhere, 
leaders  could  no  more  be 
kept  from  rising  to  the  top 
than  surface  yeast  in  beer. 
So  the  more  desperate,  force- 


POPPEB  S  FAMOUS  I.TTIRKTTA 


Asunto-Poppcr-Paz  (Affair  Poppcr-Paz)  dimly  printed      fuj  personalities  united  these 
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man   Wood,   a   rancher,    shortly   after   El    Paramo   was 


abandoned  by  Popper. 


common    enemy   against    "El 
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Rubio."  Little  wonder  that  when  they 
met  in  the  final  clinch  for  gold  or  life 
many  a  crimson  stain  was  left  on  the 
snow  and  many  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  civilization. 

Coping  with  this  guerilla  warfare  and 
protecting  the  range  animals  left  the 
settlements  shorthanded.  Consequently, 
Popper  went  to  Buenos  Aires  and  re- 
turned with  an  Argentine  Comisario 
(officer)  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  stop- 
ping en  route  in  Punta  Arenas,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  P.  A.  Here  he  took 
care  that  the  soldiers  were  frequently 
seen  and  publicly  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  gendarmerie, 

"Where's  Mijaich?"  peremptorily  de- 
manded Popper  of  a  lavadero,  as  he 
and  his  soldiers  landed  at  Paramo. 

"At  Rio  Cullen,  sir;  there's  trouble 
there." 

"Where's  the  man  in  charge?" 

"Gone." 

"And  the  workers?" 

"Gone,  all  are  gone;  they  started 
north  last  night  on  a  small  vessel  with 
all  the  twenty-five  kilograms  of  gold." 
Popper  savagely  flashed  a  few  sharp 
orders  about  patrolling  the  territory, 
and  was  again  aboard  the  vessel  and 
giving  chase. 

The  renegade  craft  was  sighted  by  the 
lookout  the  following  morning  as  she 
lay  snuggled  at  anchor  in  Possession 
Bay,  where  the  caravels  of  Magellan 
first  found  refuge  within  the  Straits. 
Great  was  the  consternation  when  first 
the  sword,  then  the  florid  head  of  El 
Rubio  himself  appeared  above  their  rail. 
Some  were  shipped  to  Buenos  Aires  for 
trial,  others,  less  fortunate,  received  the 
dispensation  of  Popper's  unwritten  law, 
and  the  next  night  Popper,  with  men 
and  gold,  landed  at  Paramo. 

"Friends,"  he  replied  to  the  sentry's 
challenge.  "Ah,  it  is  you,  sergeant; 
everything  is  all  right?" 

"No,  Senor.  Seventy  armed  men  are 
about — they  swear  the  first  bullet's  for 
you.  Yesterday  they  opened  fire  from 
across  Rio  Cullen  on  our  patrol." 

"Why  is  your  hand  bandaged?" 

"I  am  wounded,  sir." 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the'  Dal- 
matians, enrolled  as  soldiery,  with  Don 
Julio     in     the     lead,     silently     headed 


ENRIQUE   HANSEN,   ADVENTURER  AND 
FUR   TRADER 

"I     guarded     his      (Popper's)      property 
from  people  here  in  P.  A." 

through  the  darkness,  toward  Beta 
Brook,  which  many  times  had  been  the 
site  of  strange,  bloody  scenes.  From 
the  rise  of  its  south  bank  in  the  early 
dawn,  they  saw  men  already  shoveling 
along  the  shallow  stream  the  black 
sands  containing  Popper's  gold.  Be- 
yond were  groups  of  camps  where  many 
of  the  ragged,  bare-footed  riff-raff, 
wrapped  in  dilapidated  ponchos  and 
blanket  fragments,  were  screaming, 
laughing,  and  gesticulating  around  big 
fires. 

"On  guard!"  their  outposts  passed 
the  cry  along,  but  the  sudden  leaden 
volleys  of  the  Paramoans  stampeded  the 
legion  of  renegades  who  panicked  to- 
ward the  Chilean  frontier.  "Fire  the 
camp!"  commanded  Popper,  then  round- 
ing up  some  abandoned  horses,  they  re- 
turned to  Paramo. 
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On  the  south  coast  oi  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  lies  one  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful bays — Ushuaia  the  Canoe  Indians 
call  it — fringed  with  forests  and  framed 

with  glistening,  ice-capped  peaks  where 
the  eternal  snows  lie  in  the  laps  of  the 
mountains,  the  same  Andean  barrier 
which  ranges  behind  Sloggett.  Popper 
once  had  a  gigantic  scheme  to  erect  a 
sanatorium  on  its  shores,  but  the  gov- 
ernment established  here  a  sub-prefec- 
ture, with  a  navy  lieutenant.  Felix  M. 
Paz.  as  governor.  His  Excellency,  a 
virile,  strong  Latin  Articntino,  brooked 
no  division  of  authority.  His  political 
appointors  being  opponents  of  Popper's 
backers,  he  considered  his  initial  duty 
the  riddance  of  this  fellow,  "El  Rubio." 

So  one  September  day  the  government 
steamer  anchored  in  Sloggett  Bay  and 
Paz  arrested  "Wagner  and  all  but  four 
escaped  workmen,  on  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  mining  laws,  disregarding 
AV^gner's  demand  for  constitutional 
rights.  As  they  steamed  away,  the 
Maria  Lopez  arrived  with  additional 
men  and  equipment.  Knaak.  the  cap- 
tain, learning  from  the  escaped  lavaderos 
what  had  happened,  decided  to  return 
at  once  and  inform  Popper,  but  first 
sent  all  his  crew  except  one  sailor.  Jack 
Marshall,  ashore  with  a  few  supplies. 

One  of  the  southeast  gales  which  turn 
S  jgett  Bay  from  a  harbor  of  safety  to 
a  lee  shore  sprang  up :  a  wave  knocked 
Marshall  senseless  to  the  deck  and 
Knaak  frantically  signaled  his  crew  to 
return.  Little  cared  the  carousing  sail- 
ors and  lavaderos,  who.  finding  liquor. 
were  giving  way  to  a  bacchanal :  when 
the  drunken  crew  returned,  from  their 
cockle-shell,  wallowing  in  the  heavy  -  5, 
they  mockingly  jeered  at  orders  to  come 
aboard.  The  exasperated  captain,  re- 
volver in  hand,  made  a  daring  leap  into 
the  boat,  but  the  massive  hull  crashed 
down  upon  it  and  Knaak  and  crew  dis- 
appeared forever  in  a  smother  of  foam. 

Marshall  opened  his  eyes  to  find  the 
schooner  beached  twenty  yards  from 
shore.  In  a  few  days  the  Governor  re- 
turned. Though  flying  the  Argentine 
flag,  the  Maria  Lopez  was  stripped  of 
Popper's  private  papers  and  accessories 
and  left  an  abandoned  wreck.  Not  only 
did  the  Company's  gold  disappear,  but 


the  arrested  lavaderos  and  some  of  the 
northern  renegades  were  set  to  work  at 
Sloggett  by  the  Governor,  in  charge  of 
a  relative,  and  "continued,"  as  Don 
Julio  said,  "to  wash  gold  with  the  in- 
struments of  Popper  for  the  benefit  of 
Paz." 

The  Sloggett  Bay  affair  left  the  gov- 
ernment vessel  on  her  quarterly  runs  as 
Popper's  only  available  transport.  Len- 
der Paz's  orders  she  conveniently  failed 
to  call  at  Paramo,  but,  with  his  Excel- 
lency aboard,  put  in  sometimes  at  Punta 
Arenas.  There  Paz  publicly  declared 
Popper's  soldiery  unauthorized  and  that 
any  one  had  as  much  right  as  "El  Ru- 
bio" to  exploit  gold  in  Paramo  territory. 
Here  he  craftily  brought  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chilean  friend  as  Argen- 
tine Consul,  and  the  two.  with  Serior 
Venegas.  another  Chilean  confrere  of 
Paz.  assiduously  collected  voluminous 
evidence  against  Popper  from  his  ene- 
mies and  exrlavaderos. 

This  Venegas  was  not  only  the  Punta 
Arenas  judge,  but  the  druggist,  and,  as 
Popper  discovered,  also  a  leader  of  one 
of  the  routed  groups  at  Beta  Brook. 
On  his  return  to  Punta  Arenas,  the 
Judge  organized  mass  meetings  in  the 
Plaza,  denounced  Popper,  and  concocted 
for  the  Chilean  press  a  protest,  claiming 
indemnities  for  violations  during  the 
rout.  No  less  inflammatory  than  his 
remarks  was  the  liquor  he  simultaneously 
distributed,  "of  a  nature,''  commented 
Don  Julio,  "which  did  not  need  the 
Salvation  Army  to  prevent  its  being 
drunk." 

"Death  to  Popper!*'  was  the  cry  of 
the  mob.  as  they  besieged  the  merchant 
who  sold  Paramo  supplies,  attempted  to 
fire  his  house  and  the  ship  chartered  to 
convey  the  cargo.  Had  not  the  senseless 
bloody  body  of  Mateo  Mijaich,  who  was 
superintending  the  cargo,  been  dragged 
from  the  infuriated  rabble.  Punta  Are- 
nas would  have  been  his  last  port  of  call. 
Things  came  to  such  a  pass  as  to  forbode 
anarchy,  and  the  Governor  of  Punta 
Arenas  stopped  Venegas,  under  threat 
of  imprisonment. 

Innumerable  expeditions  now  left  to 
attack  the  Paramo  settlements.  The 
druggist-judge,  seeing  that  each  outfit 
was    well    supplied    with    liquor,    did    a 
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thriving  business,  until  his  premature 
death.  Popper  wrote  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  El  Diario  a  brief  and  bitter  obit- 
uary of  this  judge,  likening  him  to 
Jules  Verne's  Dr.  Ox:  "Venegas's 
store  of  alcohol  was  empty.  With  the 
last  drop,  he  fell  a  senseless  mass,  the 
victim  of  apoplexy.  The  Dr.  Ox  of 
Jules  Verne  differs  from  that  of  Punta 
Arenas — the  former  saves  himself  when 
there  is  an  explosion  in  the  town,  while 
Dr.  Venegas  explodes  and  the  town  is 
raved.'' 


gold!"  the  very  air  whispered  it.  But 
without  fuel,  the  steam  motors  were 
powerless  to  raise  from  the  sea  the  water 
which  must  be  fifty  times  greater  in 
volume  than  the  sand  to  be  washed. 
"Maria  Lopez — poor  little  craft,''  he 
mused. 

Finally,  with  the  scant  material  at 
hand,  the  Inventor  constructed  a  re- 
markable transportable  electric  gold- 
washing  machine,  which  he  proudly 
refers  to  as  his  "Patent  Invention  N 
830,"    and    tells    how    "the    conquered 


LOCATION    FOR    DREDGE    CALLED    "THE    POND"     (RIO    CROJUES 
"'Placer   miners"   in    Tierra-del-Fuego.     "It   was   a   wild,    rough   lot   that   signed   on   as 

:  ttderos." 


For  two  long  years  the  Gold  King, 
ensconced  in  his  little  principality  at 
El  Paramo,  sustained  the  unequal  strug- 
gle. Ranks  thinned,  provisions  shrank. 
the  last  kilogram  of  gold  was  expended, 
and  for  want  of  coal,  the  last  bit  of 
steam  was  condensed.  In  the  still  nights 
when  the  moon  replicaed  in  the  gentle 
swash  of  the  sea  and  gleamed  in  dull- 
silvered  oxide  from  the  sands,  or  when 
the  storm-spray  was  blown  from  a  mael- 
strom of  spume  against  the  little  house, 
the    Chief   planned    and    thought   alone. 


•\Y 


e  are  awaitine 


gold 


came  from 


Buenos  Aires.  "  'Send  us  gold!'  wrote 
the  Punta  Arenas  merchants  who  pro- 
visioned us."  "We  want  gold!  gold!" 
demanded  the  lavaderos.     "Gold!  gold! 


sands  gave  up  their  treasures :  even  the 
horizon  was  becoming  golden.  If  only 
the  much  desired  government  help  and 
reinforcements  would  come  to  rid  the 
territory  of  bandits." 

Months  went  by  before  the  "ship" 
flag  floated  from  Paramo  and  the  Argen- 
tine Naval  Cutter  Patagonis  anchored 
offshore.  But  visions  of  assistance  van- 
ished like  a  Paramo  mirage,  when  the 
lieutenant  only  flaunted  an  official  docu- 
ment before  Popper,  an  order  for  the 
trio  to  embark  at  once. 

"He.   with   a   few   men.    is  pro:. 
our    La    Punta    establishment,    twenty 
miles  south."  protested  Popper,  but  the 
comisario  was  sent  for  and  the  Patago- 
nis sailed  awav. 
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The  day  following,  while  Micarsio 
Arana  and  another  man,  left  at  La 
Punta,  were  on  the  beach  below  the 
cliffs,  they  were  startled  by  a  bedstead 
splintering  on  the  rocks  at  their  feet. 
Then  a  hurricane  of  furniture,  supplies, 
and  apparatus,  flying  from  the  heights 
above,  crashed  about  them.  Scrambling 
up,  they  were  seized  and  bound  by  some 
thirty  bandits,  who  were  wrecking  every- 
thing except  provisions,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  amalgamated  gold,  which 
were  being  packed. 

Arana  stoically  refused  certain  infor- 
mation, whereupon  the  angered  bandits 
diabolically  pricked  him  with  their 
knives  and  ran  them  through  his  clothes. 
"We'd  rip  you  open,"  snarled  the 
leader,  "only  we're  going  to  send  you 
back  to  Paramo  to  tell  them  there  to 
leave  within  a  week  or  we'll  serve  them 
worse."  Twenty-four  thousand  pesos 
were  gone  and  only  the  ruins  of  La 
Punta  remained. 

Escaping  men  rode  in  from  the  north 
and  reported  Rio  Cullen  in  ashes,  and 
one  by  one  the  settlements  were  aban- 
doned. El  Rubio  drew  in  his  few  re- 
maining men  to  El  Paramo  and  groups 
of  invaders  settled  down  in  the  hills 
nearby,  like  wolves  on  their  haunches 
waiting  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  their 
weakening  quarry. 

In  fear  of  losing  his  horses — deprived 
of  adequate  grazing — and  of  a  night 
assault,  Popper  decided  on  a  final,  des- 
perate blow  at  the  re-occupied  Beta 
Brook  rendezvous.  In  the  morning  twi- 
light five  soldiers  mounted  and  three 
temporarily  afoot,  silhouetting  along  the 
cliff  crest,  caused  a  wild  rush  to  the 
barricades  and  a  fusillade  of  lead  con- 
centrated on  the  five  mounted  soldiers, 
who  sat  like  stoics,  while  those  on  foot 
replied  effectively.  The  sudden  uproar 
achieved  its  purpose,  the  bandits'  horses 
stampeding  up  the  riverbed,  leaving  the 
enemy   helpless. 

Through  the  smoke  the  bandits  dis- 
covered that  under  their  very  noses  one 
of  the  soldiers  had  crossed  the  stream. 
At  a  sharp  turn  horse  and  rider  went 
down,  and  derisively  shouting  they 
rushed  from  the  barricades  only  to  be 
checked  by  some  half-dozen  shots  from 
the  rider's  rifle,  when   to  their  amaze- 


ment El  Rubio  swung  unscathed  up  the 
valley  driving  ahead  their  entire  troop 
of  horses. 

Rumors  soon  spread  that  reinforce- 
ments had  reached  Popper,  for  squads  of 
soldiers  had  been  discovered  riding  by, 
so  for  many  weeks  Paramo  was  left  in 
peace.  Then  came  internal  ructions  and 
seventeen  Chilean  lavaderos  attempted 
to  desert  by  force. 

"Mijaich,  if  these  whelps  reveal  our 
condition  to  the  invaders,  we're  done 
for.  Take  their  knives  and  maroon 
them."  Covered  by  the  Dalmatians' 
guns,  a  resentful  Chileno  phalanx  sham- 
bled over  a  long  gangplank  which 
spanned  a  deep  ditch.  This  canal,  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  with  San  Sebastian 
Bay,  severed  the  sandy  peninsula  from 
the  mainland.  "A  bullet  for  the  first 
one  of  you  who  tries  to  approach  that 
ditch.  Mijaich,  withdraw  the  gang- 
plank." Three  of  the  invaders  soon 
rode  in  under  a  flag  of  truce,  but  the 
sagacious  Popper  knew  better  than  to 
allow  them  to  return  to  report  condi- 
tions or  unite  with  the  lavaderos,  so  the 
manacles  and  iron  bar  held  them  securely 
in  the  guard  house. 

A  little  lookout  tower,  now  con- 
structed on  the  housetop,  was  occupied 
day  and  night  by  one  of  the  half-starved 
guards,  while  the  reinforcements  occa- 
sionally driven  around  the  Paramo  val- 
ley held  in  check  "the  gentlemen  of 
P.  A."  At  last  the  S.  S.  Tyr  was  sight- 
ed, and  signalled  that  the  Governor 
himself  was  arriving  at  the  nearest  land- 
ing place  a  few  miles  south,  and  later 
Paz,  in  gold  lace,  was  received  by  the 
stoical  guard  of  honor  lined  up  on  the 
shore. 

"But  where  are  your  sixty  soldiers? 
These  look  sick;  why  have  they  their 
faces  bandaged?"  remarked  Paz. 

"If  his  Excellency  wishes  to  look  them 
over,   I  will  bring  him  a  sample." 

" Caramba!  I  wondered  why  they 
did  not  dismount." 

The  Governor's  guard  of  honor  were 
the  five  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Beta  Brook 
raid,  the  same  "reinforcements"  seen  by 
the  invaders.  Of  these,  Popper  wrote — 
"If  the  horseless  bandits,  could  have  in- 
spected these  soldiers,  they  would  have 
found  them  legless,  their  arms  sticks  of 
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AND   DESERTED 

On  Popper's  house  can  be  seen  the  famous  watch-tower  he  constructed  with  the  lock- 
out holes. 


wood,  under  their  uniforms;  instead  of 
flesh,  stalks  and  dried  grass,  and  what 
seemed  heads,  bundles  of  old  rags. 
They  were  dummies  of  straw,  our  last 
recourse" — the  little  garrison  had  been 
reduced  to  Popper  and  three  men. 

The  Tyrs  boats  poured  a  motley 
crowd  on  the  sands — crew,  passengers, 
stewards,  and  soldiers,  who  in  relays 
reached  Paramo  on  the  dummies'  horses. 
The  cavalcade  was  headed  by  Popper 
and  Paz,  the  one  ruddy  and  blond,  the 
other  olive-skinned  and  dark,  but  both 
born  leaders  of  men.  Jogging  toward 
Paramo,  Popper  was  pleased  to  discover 
Paz  a  man  of  forceful  character,  while 
Paz  was  surprised  to  find  Popper  a  man 
of  education  and  enterprise.  Twelve 
soldiers  and  some  lavaderos,  sent  by  the 
Company,  were  welcome  reinforcements. 

The  new  regime  saw  numerous  de- 
velopments: One  night  Popper,  putting 
acide  ruling  pen  and  compass,  viewed  a 
series  of  designed-filled  circles;  within  a 
month  from  molds  containing  their  re- 
plicas he  turned  out  a  series  of  gold 
discs  from  "the  mint  of  Paramo." 
Soon,  throughout  the  Magellan  territory 
"Popper  money"  became  the  popular 
tender.  To  complete  the  officiality  of 
his  regime,  letters  went  out  from  his 
headquarters   bearing   "Popper  stamps." 

Little  wonder  then  that  his  Excellency 


perceived  in  Popper  his  competitor,  who 
would  stop  at  nothing.  A  little  less  vigi- 
lance, and  that  "red-headed  devil"  would 
have  had  more  authority  than  Paz  him- 
self. So  the  Governor's  promise  of  the 
prompt  return  of  the  Tyr,  with  Popper's 
coal  and  supplies,  remained  unfulfilled. 
Even  Paramo's  emergency  rations  went, 
then  chickens,  goats,  and  finally  the  dri- 
ving oxen  and  oldest  horses. 

Five  long  months — at  last  the  Tyr 
appeared  and  the  Governor  invited  the 
Dictator  of  Paramo  aboard.  With  irre- 
proachable manner,  suave  speech,  and 
much  attention,  Don  Felix  received  Don 
Julio,  but  on  the  latter's  request  for  his 
promised  cargo,  Paz  gave  certain  techni- 
calities as  the  reason  for  its  absence.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  those  desolate  coasts 
to  the  bases  of  civilization,  and  Popper, 
alone  in  the  Tyrs  salon,  spied  some  old 
Buenos  Aires  newspapers,  and  devoured 
their  contents.  As  he  scanned  the  col- 
umns, his  jaw  set,  his  eyes  steeled  in 
suppressed  ferocity — Paz  was  playing 
against  him  publicly  and  was  personally 
interested  in  Paramo  gold. 

The  following  month  Engineer  Pop- 
per appeared  in  the  Argentine  capital 
and  there  he  "stabbed  his  ex-friend — 
with  the  pen — by  his  famous  articles 
in  El  Diario.  But  the  tenacious  Paz, 
backed  by  the  press,  was  a  worthy  an- 
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tagonist.  Undaunted,  Popper  compiled 
in  a  booklet  his  lucid,  satire-reeking 
articles  and  graphically  summed  up  his 
accusations  and  proofs  against  Paz  and 
other  Fuegian  authorities.  He  entitled 
it  "Tierra-del-Fuego,"  with  a  sub-title 
"Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here," 
and  Buenos  Aires  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  thousands  of  these  librettas  with 
"Asunto  Popper-Paz'  (Affair  Popper- 
Paz)   printed  across  the  covers. 

"No  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
grams  of  gold,"  wrote  Popper  in  1891, 
"have  been  taken  from  the  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  sands  in  three  short  years. 
Ninety  thousand  grams  went  to  Ham- 
burg, through  Punta  Arenas,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  entered  Par- 
amo, but,"  he  adds  significantly,  "the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  grams  were  taken  away  il- 
legally by  adventurers  of  Magellan 
territory." 

When  overshadowed  by  the  murky 
clouds  of  the  past,  or  under  the  gleam 
of  this  golden  dawn,  the  Red  Rover  of 
Fireland  sometimes  rode  south  alone. 
He  sought  a  certain  protected  plateau, 
carpeted  with  flowers,  variegated  mosses, 
and  the  gigantic  Dactylis  grass,  sloping 
gently  in  the  lap  of  the  cliffs  to  the  sea. 
Here  a  stream  widens  to  a  lakelet, 
where  the  guanaco  and  Fuegian  fox 
come  to  drink,  and  songs  of  birds  min- 
gle with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook. 
Cascades  from  the  cliffs  mingle  their 
plashings  with  the  distant  roar  of  the 
surge  of  the  sea  on  the  shore. 

Of  this  oasis  of  beauty,  Popper  wrote 
lines  outvying  all  his  other  descriptions. 
Did  this  man  of  the  stature,  prominent 
nose,  and  thick  lower  lip  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  this  "El  Rubio"  of  the  Hapsburg 
red,  think  of  certain  Hapsburg  dukes 
and  archdukes,  brilliant,  fearless  leaders 
of  men,  whose  latent,  primitive  charac- 
teristics led  more  than  one  to  set  sail 
and  disappear  into  the  Mystic  Land  of 
Fortune?  Did  he  see  the  phantom  ship 
of  Archduke  Johann — John  Orth — who 
preferred  Milly  Steubel,  an  opera  dan- 
cer, to  his  archdukedom  with  a  duchess 
thrown  in,  sailed  for  Buenos  Aires, 
touched  at  Punta  Arenas  and  was  never 
heard  from  again? 

Or  did  he  see  in  the  mirage  of  that 


bleak  Fuegian  coast,  the  charming,  bril- 
liant Princess  of  Nassau,  Carmen  Sylva, 
with  whom  Argentinos  have  linked  his 
name ;  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  who  ac- 
knowledges but  one  aristocracy,  that  of 
the  heart  and  mind  ?  At  least,  he  named 
this  Eden  spot,  which  he  loved  above 
all  others,  "Carmen  Sylva" ;  so,  too,  he 
christened  the  beautiful  Sierras  which 
range  from  Useless  Bay  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, likewise  the  clear  flowing  river 
which  finds  its  way  from  their  snow- 
crowned  peaks  to  mingle  with  the  At- 
lantic at  Cape  Santo  Domingo. 

Popper  soon  became  the  dominating 
figure  in  the  Magellan  regions  and,  in 
spite  of  his  faults,  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  man  for  these  lands  and 
their  development.  The  "Affair  Pop- 
per-Paz"  made  him  many  supporters 
and  his  political  backing  waxed  stronger. 
His  more  frequent  visits  to  the  capital 
were  now  heralded  in  the  press,  and 
semi-political  banquets  given  in  his 
honor,  enabling  the  brilliant  orator  to 
strengthen  his  cause  against  political 
enemies. 

Before  leaving  his  hotel  to  attend  the 
most  notable  of  these  occasions,  Don 
Julio,  always  immaculate,  prepared  with 
exceptional  finesse  his  dress  and  address. 
That  Argentine  delicacy,  the  armadillo, 
and  other  entrees  had  been  served,  and 
already  could  be  heard  the  clink  of 
glasses  of  delicious  Mendoza  wines,  but 
interest  centered  on  the  coming  of  El 
Serior  the  Engineer  Don  Julio  Popper. 
A  whispered  notification,  a  murmur  of 
suppressed  excitement,  and  the  chair- 
man of  ceremonies  rose.  His  diction 
was  replete  with  that  tact  and  delicacy 
characteristic  of  the  educated  Latin 
American,  but  three  words  were  the 
pith  of  the  short  announcement: 

"Popper  is  dead!" 

The  Avenida  de  Mavo  was  soon  alive 
with  cries  of  the  "EXTRAS."  "Pop- 
per had  been  in  the  best  of  health" — "a 
decanter  of  wine  and  an  empty  glass 
were  beside  where  he  lay" — "the  bitter 
antagonism  of  certain  politicos  had  been 
unavailing" — "it  was  inconceivable  that 
the  hand  which  had  wrested  a  vast  ter- 
ritory from  savage  Nature  and  more 
savage  man  had  turned   against  itself." 

It  was  rumored — well,  he  died. 


WINTER   SPORT 

IN    CANADIAN 

COLLEGES 

By  MACK  WHELAN 
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Where    Zero     Weather    Helps 
Rather  Than  Hinders  the  Out- 
door Life 

T  was  Mr.  Frank  J.  Foster  of  the 
University  of  Toronto — a  man  who 
has  made  a  study  of  comparative 
statistics  on  the  subject — who  made 
the  statement  that  there  were  more 
.  students  engaged  in  athletics  in  pro- 
portion to  enrollment  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  than  in  any  other  university 
on  the  continent.  To  American  ears  this 
sounds  strange.  We  have  become  so 
used  to  the  idea  that  American  univer- 
sities have  led  in  coordinating  physical 
with  mental  development  that  it  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  they 
have  not  gone  as  far  as  a  Canadian  in- 
stitution which  owes  its  inception  in 
large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Royalists 
who,  after  the  Colonies  had  won  their 
independence,  left  the  United  States  for  a 
country  over  which  the  British  flag  was 
flying.  As  Mr.  Foster  is  qualified  to 
look  at  matters  judicially  and  is  also  an 
athletic  enthusiast,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
his  study  of  comparative  conditions  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  has  brought  him 
to  the  correct  conclusion. 

Inquiry  into  the  status  of  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  which  graduates  have 
voiced.  Furthermore,  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  other  leading  Canadian  uni- 
versities have  shown  that  the  same 
healthy  atmosphere  pervades  other  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  in  the  Do- 
minion. In  a  general  way  they  seem  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  students 
securing  the  benefits  of  reasonable  train- 


TAKING  A  BIG  JUMP 

ing  in  sports  than  at  most  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

To  account  for  this  situation,  compe- 
tent Canadian  critics  have  given  an  ex- 
planation which  on  the  surface  seems  the 
opposite  of  an  explanation.  They  say 
that  the  reason  for  the  large  proportion 
of  Canadian  students  who  keep  in  pretty 
active  training  the  year  round  is  due  to 
the  long,  hard  winters  in  the  Dominion. 

"Isn't  that  a  handicap  instead  of  an 
advantage?"  was  the  query  which  was 
put  to  a  well-known  McGill  graduate 
who  advanced  this  theory. 

"It  may  seem  so,  but  it  isn't,"  he  an- 
swered. "Our  winters  are  so  long  and 
hard  that  they  force  men  to  learn  to  play 
out  of  doors  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions. The  Canadian,  as  a  child,  takes 
to  winter  sports  naturally.  When  he 
reaches  the  university  he  is  accustomed 
to  skiing,  hockey,  and  other  games 
pla}^ed  in  the  snow.     The  result  is  that 
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instead  of  the  let-down  with  which  many 
American  students  begin  the  winter  sea- 
son, our  fellows  actually  accomplish  most 
in  the  way  of  fruitful  training  during 
the  long  winter  period." 

The  contention  of  Canadians  is  that 
by  the  hardening  process  of  the  long 
winter  sport  season  which  prevails  with 
our  northern  neighbors,  undergraduates 
keep  playing  out  of  doors  the  year  round. 
That  there  is  some  natural  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Canadians  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  pla5^ers  representing  the 
Canadian  University  on  the  ice.  There 
is  no  observer  of  athletics  who  has  wit- 
nessed an  inter-collegiate  hockey  game 
between  American  and  Canadian  teams 
but  has  commented  upon  the  splendid 
physical  efficiency  of  members  of  teams 
from  Toronto,  Ottawa,  McGill,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  In  the  en- 
counters staged  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink 
in  New  York  City  last  winter  the  lean, 
sinewy  hardness  of  the  visitors  was  as 
much  an  asset  as  the  evident  superiority 
in  the  matter  of  skating  which  their 
longer  natural  ice-season  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

Not  their  mere  advantage  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dexterity  in  winter  sports,  but  the 
fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  authorities 
like  Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  the  open  and 
active  participation  with  w^hich  the 
Canadian  student  greets  the  winter  sea- 
son is  a  factor  in  improving  physical 
efficiency  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  is 
of  interest  to  those  Americans  who  study 
the  problem  of  sending  university  men 
out  into  life  fully  equipped  from  the 
physical  standpoint. 

If  it  is  true  that  by  extending  the 
schedule  of  sporting  events  so  that  the 
winter  keeps  as  many  men  working  as 
the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year,  it  seems 
logical  to  conclude  that  the  task  of  physi- 
cal directors  in  this  country  is  to  find  a 
way  to  get  more  American  students  in- 
terested in  winter  sports.  Not  only  in 
hockey  but  in  the  minor  gymnasium 
sports  as  well,  the  University  of  Toronto 
can  cite  figures  which  indicate  an  un- 
usually large  proportionate  participation. 
From  this  angle  it  is  not  Toronto's  inter- 
collegiate but  what  the  Canadians  term 
her  "inter-faculty"  development  which 
is    most    worthy    of    American    study. 


Canadians  use  "inter-faculty"  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  use  "intra-collegiate," 
or  "intra-mural." 

The  royal  charter  to  King's  College, 
which  in  1828  began  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  factional  strife  over  the  ques- 
tion of  secularization,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  end  the  career  of  the  insti- 
tution before  it  had  really  begun.  It 
was  some  years  before  there  were  enough 
students  listed  in  the  catalogue  to  make 
competitive  sports  feasible.  However, 
the  undergraduate  generations  of  the 
50's,  60's,  and  70's  at  Toronto  took  up 
winter  sports  with  enthusiasm.  Instead 
of  the  class  rushes  with  the  descriptions 
of  old-time  student  ferocity  used  by  the 
older  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania 
graduates  to  impress  upon  the  present 
generation  of  American  undergraduates 
how  much  more  mild  and  easy  the  tenor 
of  university  life  has  become  in  the  years 
which  have  passed  between,  old  timers 
from  Toronto  come  back  to  tell  present 
classes  of  the  snow  and  ice  battles  which 
were  waged  in  the  days  when  standards 
were  still  in  the  making. 

Cricket   Goes,  hat  Rugby   Stays 

Like  other  Canadian  institutions, 
King's  College,  Toronto,  did  not  lose 
sight  of  opportunities  to  develop  all 
around  athletic  competition.  As  far 
back  as  1877  the  Cricket  and  Rugby 
clubs  came  into  existence.  The  former, 
at  one  time  a  major  sport  because  of  the 
influence  of  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  who  wanted  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish pastime  flourish,  did  not  prove  of 
lasting  popularity.  It  was  too  slow  for 
the  Canadians.  The  Cricket  Club  has 
long  since  passed  into  history.  In  1885, 
the  Baseball  Club  was  formed,  but, 
strange  to  say  in  view  of  the  great  popu- 
larity the  diamond  game  enjoys  through- 
out the  Dominion,  baseball  is  no  longer 
played  at  Toronto. 

Rugby  has  never  had  its  popularity 
threatened.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and 
English  brands  of  Rugby  in  the  matter 
of  tactics  is  somewhat  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  American  football  tendencies, 
which  have  developed  the  generalship  of 
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play.  That  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  still  near  enough  together  in 
their  attitude  toward  football  to  make 
an  exchange  of  ideas  profitable,  has  been 
convincingly  proved  by  the  lessons  which 
Yale,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Harvard, 
have  taken  from  Canadian  passing  tac- 
tics. At  Toronto,  they  play  football 
even  when  the  thermometer  has  dropped 
to  a  point  which  would  make  the  teeth 
of  an  American  eleven  chatter,  even  in 
the  dressing-room.  Toronto  has  also 
given  considerable  attention  to  track  and 
field  athletics.  The  annual  field  day, 
first  inaugurated  in  the  70's,  was  revived 
in  1886  and  has  enjoyed  a  continued  ex- 
istence ever  since. 

In  cross-country  running,  Toronto 
has  been  active.  The  Canadian  runners 
are  schooled  in  contempt  for  snow  and 
cold  weather  and  some  remarkably  good 
hill  and  dale  runners  have  been  de- 
veloped. The  Harrier  Club,  the  official 
organization  in  charge  of  this  branch  of 
competition,  was  organized  in   1886. 

It  is  in  hockey,  however,  that  the  most 
characteristic  development  of  the  Cana- 
dian athletic  idea  has  manifested  itself. 
In  the  January  Cup  Series,  the  big  intra- 
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collegiate  event  at  Toronto,  thirteen 
teams  competed  last  year.  It  is  in  this 
school  of  experience  that  the  University 
has  trained  her  best  varsity  players. 
There  is  scarcely  an  undergraduate  not 
physically  incapacitated  who  cannot  play 
a  very  decent  game  of  hockey,  and,  aside 
from  the  Cup  competition,  there  are 
dozens  of  informal  engagements  decided 
on  the  campus  each  day. 

Another  Canadian  who  believes  that 
physical  directors  of  American  universi- 
ties could  profitably  study  the  winter 
sports  in  vogue  at  Canadian  institutions 
is  Dr.  Charles  Graef,  a  well-known 
New  York  physician  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
class  of  1896.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  athletics  while  in  college,  and  is  a 
former  president  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  open-air  life  which  Canadian  stu- 
dents lead  in  winter  sends  the  average 
graduate  out  into  life  better  equipped 
physically  than  the  young  man  who  at- 
tends an  American  institution,"  said  Dr. 
Graef  on  this  point.  "I  do  not  believe 
in  the  most  intensive  forms  of  athletic 


HOCKEY 


IS    A    GAME    THAT    BOTH    DEMANDS    AND    PRODUCES    GOOD    CONDITION 
IN    THE   PLAYERS 


training  for  the  average  student,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  youngster  who  keeps 
himself  in  fair  trim  all  through  his  course 
obtains  the  more  symmetrical  physical 
development.  I  know  many  young 
American  students  who,  during  their 
course,  train  quite  intensively  for  foot- 
ball in  the  fall  of  the  year  or  for  track 
and  field  in  the  spring,  but  with  whom 
winter  is  a  period  of  absolute  let-down. 

"At  McGill,  Ottawa,  Queens,  and 
other  Canadian  colleges,  the  winter 
months,  far  from  being  a  time  for  giving 
up  athletics,  are  the  time  of  greatest 
activity.  And  what  is  most  important, 
it  is  out-of-door  activity.  Gymnasiums 
are  all  right  in  their  place.  Since  my 
time  the  Canadian  colleges  have  added 
quite  elaborate  gymnasium  plants;  but 
work  which  is  done  indoors  never  com- 
pares favorably  in  point  of  results  with 
exercise  taken  out  of  doors.  Even 
though  you  can  force  an  undergraduate 
to  go  through  certain  mechanical  gym- 
nastic exercises,  he  does  not  obtain  great 
benefit  unless  he  is  enjoying  himself  as 
well  as  working  his  muscles. 

"The  greatest  winter  sport  at  Cana- 
dian colleges  is  hockey,  but  because  the 


entire  undergraduate  body  is  used  to  out- 
of-door  life,  rugby,  lacrosse,  and  other 
games  are  played  during  the  winter 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  This  all- 
year-round  outdoor  activity  results  in 
enlisting  not  only  a  large  number  of  men 
for  winter  sports  but  for  all  the  other 
sports  in  their  seasons  as  well." 

Statistics  obtained  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Athletic  Association  bear 
out  Dr.  Graef's  statement.  In  the  Mul- 
ock  Cup  rugby  series,  an  intra-university 
event,  twelve  teams  competed  last  year. 
In  the  corresponding  soccer  champion- 
ship there  were  seventeen  teams  compe- 
ting. For  the  Sefton  Cup,  the  trophy 
offered  in  basket-ball,  fifteen  fives  played. 
In  minor  sports  like  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  water-polo  the  University  has  an 
unusually  large  number  of  active  par- 
ticipants, total  registration  considered. 

"It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the 
.average  of  physical  development  at  Cana- 
dian and  American  universities  on  a  flat 
basis,"  said  Dr.  Graef.  "The  Canadian 
schools  enlist  material  which  is  more  fit 
at  the  start,  because  life  in  Canada  gen- 
erally is  more  open  and  there  are  more 
youngsters  entering  who  have  done  active 
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and  actual  work  out-of-doors;  but  mak- 
ing allowance  for  this  advantage,  I 
think  that  the  winter  sports  and  the 
habit  of  keeping  up  out-of-door  exercise 
in  cold  weather  are  responsible  for  a 
greater  per  capita  improvement  among 
students  in  the  Dominion." 

To  give  the  statistics  of  active  athletic 
participation  at  McGill,  Queens,  Otta- 
wa, McMaster,  and  other  universities  in 
the  east  of  Canada  would  merely  par- 
allel the  story  at,  Toronto.  Figures  may 
be  deceptive,  but  they  seem  to  indicate 
quite  conclusively  that  the  universities 
across  the  border  are  succeeding  better 
in  improving  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
average  undergraduate  than  are  the 
American  universities.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  if  the  two  countries 
played  the  same  variety  of  varsity  foot- 
ball Harvard  or  Yale  or  Michigan 
might  not  put  an  eleven  on  the  field 
which  would  be  the  more  formidable. 
It  probably  does  mean  that  across  the 
border  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  more  general  participation  in 
athletics. 

While  the  Canadian  schools  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  their  intensive  athletic 
development,  they  have  not  neglected 
the  opportunity  for  inter-university  com- 
petition.    The  Canadian  Inter-collegiate 


Rugby  Union  was  formed  in  1897. 
McGill,  Queens,  and  Toronto  were  the 
principal  factors  in  the  formation  of  the 
Inter-collegiate  Track  Association  in 
1899.  The  present  Inter-collegiate 
Hockey  Union  dates  from  1902.  To-* 
ronto  had  much  the  best  of  it  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Canadian  inter-collegiate 
competition  in  all  lines,  although  Ot- 
tawa University  was  also  represented  by 
strong  teams.  In  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  however,  the  division  of  victories 
has  been  more  even,  with  McGill  for- 
ging to  the  front.  At  the  present  time 
the  state  of  Canadian  college  athletics  is 
bringing  out  inter-collegiate  sport  of  a 
higher  caliber  than  ever  before. 

From  the  winter-sports  view-point,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sides  of  university 
life  in  Canada  is  the  rivalry  which  is 
growing  up  between  the  new  universities 
recently  founded  in  the  west  of  the 
Dominion.  These  institutions  bid  fair 
to  develop  as  rapidly  as,  and  along  lines 
similar  to,  those  which  accounted  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  some  of  our  American 
universities  in  the  West.  In  the  Cana- 
dian country  beyond  the  Great  Lakes 
there  are  four  principal  universities,  each 
of  them  a  Provincial  institution — that  is, 
under  the  official  protection  of  the  great 
states  which   divide   the  government  of 
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this  immense  land  area.  These  universi- 
ties comprise  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  Each 
of  these  has  been  organized  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  its  par- 
ticular province. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have  made 
the  greatest  material  progress  to  date, 
and  in  the  short  period  which  has' elapsed 
since  their  athletic  rivalry  was  begun  it 
appears  as  though  they  were  likely  to 
develop  as  intense  and  interesting  a  con- 
test of  comparative  strength  as  Yale  and 
Harvard  or  California  and  Leland 
Stanford.  Both  institutions  are  located 
so  that  each  has  fine  facilities  for  a  broad 
development  in  sports. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  is 
located  at  Saskatoon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  Al- 
though it  is  not  many  years  old,  the  two 
buildings  which  the  provincial  authori- 
ties have  erected  are  among  the  hand- 
somest in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A 
complete  plan  for  university  buildings, 
including  those  for  faculties  which  are 
not  yet  in  existence,  has  been  laid  out. 
It  is  planned  to  build  slowly  but  of  the 
best.  The  present  grounds  are  bare,  but 
the  site,  with  the  broad  river  sweeping 
past  in  the  foreground,  the  City  of  Sas- 
katoon beyond,  and  rolling  country  ex- 
tending in  all  directions,  possesses  great 
natural  beauty. 

The  University  of  Alberta,  located  at 


Edmonton,  has  a  site  on  the  banks  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River  which  is 
even  more  imposing.  The  stream,  on 
the  south  bank  of  which  the  university 
is  located,  flows  through  a  deep,  wide 
gorge.  The  site  commands  a  splendid 
outlook. 

Probably  because  both  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  are  so  richly  endowed  in 
river  facilities  and  because  the  nature  of 
the  country  makes  ability  to  use  skates 
and  snow-shoes  essential,  it  has  happened 
that  the  first  athletic  events  scheduled 
between  the  two  universities  were  in  the 
field  of  winter  sports.  The  annual  win- 
ter competitions  have  not  been  decided 
many  years,  but  they  have  already  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  classic  in  this 
new  country  and  attract  an  audience 
large  in  proportion  to  population. 

So  far,  the  hockey  matches  have  been 
the  only  encounter  to  be  regulated  by  a 
fixed  code,  but  plans  are  now  under  con-* 
sideration  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  code 
of  rules  for  an  all-around  meeting  to 
bring  out  capabilities  in  winter  sports. 
The  aim  is  to  have  a  series  of  events 
comprising  skiing,  snow-shoe  races,  a 
number  of  skating  races  at  different  dis- 
tances, and  to  decide  this  winter  field- 
day  on  a  basis  of  points  such  as  are 
awarded  to  individuals  in  a  track  and 
field  meeting.  Records  will  be  kept 
from  year  to  year. 

Both   Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are 
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sponsored  by  provinces  which  are  located 
in  country  of  rich  natural  resources. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  they  will 
become  powerful  educational  institutions, 
developing  with  the  country.  Saskatche- 
wan is  not  only  growing  with  great 
rapidity  but  is  attracting  a  student  body, 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  which  some 
of  our  fresh-water  American  colleges 
might  well  envy.  A  few  years  ago 
when  the  university  began  its  teaching 
career,  it  had  only  about  sixty  students. 
Last  year  Saskatchewan  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  245.  The  university  is  co-edu- 
cational, 32  out  of  this  total  being  co-eds. 

Of  the  wide  range  of  nations  and 
opinions  represented  in  this  Canadian 
center  of  learning,  Mr.  W.  A.  Craick, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  conditions  at 
Saskatoon,  says  that  only  35  students,  or 
but  one  in  each  half  dozen,  is  a  native  of 
the  Province.  Sixty  of  the  total  of  245 
were  born  in  England,  20  in  the  United 
States,  13  in  Scotland,  12  in  Ireland. 
Of  course  a  goodly  proportion  came 
from  the  more  settled  districts  of  Can- 
ada, 53  acknowledging  birth  in  Ontario 
and  10  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Regardless  of  their  origin,  however, 
the  student  body  at  Saskatoon  is  display- 
ing a  common  enthusiasm  for  winter 
sports.  In  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Swiss 
winter  performers,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  these  new  Western  uni- 
versities develop  undergraduates  who 
will  measure  up  to  the  highest  standards 
of  efficiency. 

Two  other  Canadian  institutions 
which  are  apt  to  make  history  in  show- 
ing how  winter  sports  can  be  adapted  to 
the  undergraduate  program  of  life  are 
the  University  of  Manitoba  and  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Lo- 
cated at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  has  been 
making  slower  progress  than  have  her 
two  prairie  rivals.  Yet  the  indications 
are  that  from  now  on  she  may  develop 
faster. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 
is  the  youngest  of  the  quartet,  and  scarce- 
ly enough  time  has  passed  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  attitude  it  may  take 
toward  winter  sports.  However,  it 
has  as  fine  natural   facilities  as  are  on 


the  continent.  Its  splendid  site  is  at 
Point  Grey,  near  Vancouver,  with  a 
wonderful  outlook  over  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  Rising  from  around  it  are 
the  mountains  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  give  British  Columbia 
a  more  magnificent  setting  than  any  sec- 
tion of  Switzerland. 

In  the  comparison  between  Canadian 
and  American  conditions,  nothing  so  far 
has  been  said  about  the  climate.  This 
is  unusual,  as  anyone  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  will  testify.  About  this  time 
last  year,  a  big  electrical  concern  with 
branches  on  both  sides  of  the  border  or- 
dered a  young  American  engineer,  who 
had  just  been  married,  from  its  New 
Jersey  plant  to  Montreal.  The  lady 
didn't  particularly  mind  the  change  of 
residence,  but  the  conversations  she  had 
to  endure  from  friends  did  threaten  to 
shatter  her  nerves.  A  few  days  before 
the  day  which  would  see  her  start  with 
her  husband  for  the  Dominion  she  was 
with  him  at  a  dinner.  Before  the  meal 
was  served,  the  husband  was  in  the  re- 
ception room  talking  with  his  friends. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  she  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause.  Then  one  man  ob- 
served in  quite  a  loud  tone: 

''How  do  you  like  the  prospect  of 
going  to  Canada?" 

"I'm  actually  relieved,"  she  said. 
"When  the  matter  first  came  up,  I  hated 
the  thought  of  leaving  home,  but  the 
weeks  which  have  passed  since  have  been 
torture.  Everyone  we  have  ever  known 
has  said  'Going  to  Canada? — it  will  be 
cold — but  then  you  won't  mind  it — you 
know — it's  that  dry  cold.'  " 

The  original  speaker  flushed,  but  the 
prospective  Canadian  did  not  notice  it. 

"I  think  that  if  another  person  talks 
to  me  about  that  dry  cold,  I'll  commit 
murder,"  she  concluded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  has  a 
better  winter  for  sports  than  prevails 
generally  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  even  cold 
which  Canada  enjoys  frequently  for 
months  at  a  time  does  not  give  the  pop- 
ulation the  sudden  thrills  and  chills 
which  make  winter  in  the  United  States 
exciting  and  prolific  of  pneumonia.    But 
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that  the  uneven  nature  of  American  win- 
ter makes  it  even  more  important  that 
the  inhabitants  learn  how  to  meet  it 
properly  is  the  conclusion  which  critics 
like  Dr.  Graef  advance. 

Walter  St.  Denis,  who  was  born  in 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  and  lived  and  went 
to  school  in  Canada  as  a  youngster,  is 
another  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  winter 
sports  as  an  aid  to  physical  development. 

"Youngsters  in  Canada  at  school  or 
college  don't  stop  their  athletic  work 
short  when  the  cold  weather  comes,"  he 
said.  "Everyone  starts  at  ice  shinny  as 
a  boy,  and  most  of  the  Canadians  know 
how  to  play  a  fairly  scientific  game  of 
hockey  before  they  get  through.  It  is 
not  just  the  games  they  play  which  helps 
to  develop  Canadian  students  physically. 


It  is  their  attitude  toward  winter  and 
the  fact  that  they  live  out-of-doors  just 
as  much  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  as  later  in  the  year." 

It  is  difficult  to  advance  convincing 
comparative  statistical  proof  on  the  pos- 
sibilities for  improving  the  physical  ca- 
pacities of  undergraduates  at  Amer- 
ican schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
along  lines  which  have  been  originated 
in  the  Dominion,  but  the  Canadians 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  make  out  a  fairly 
clear  case.  In  this  connection,  the  work 
which  is  now  being  done  at  a  school  for 
boys  conducted  by  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican physician,  who  has  his  pupils  camp 
out  all  the  year  round,  and  who  even 
holds  his  recitations  in  winter  out-of- 
doors,  is  worth  watching. 
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TYING  THE  FLOATING  FLY 


By  ROBERT  S.  LEMMON 


With    Diagrams    by    the    Author 


Dealing   with    the   Beaverkill,   a   "Regular   Dry   Fly,"   and   also 
Special  Patterns  and  the  Scale-Wing  Fly 


^^HE  step  from  a  practical 
knowledge  of  wet-fly 
making  to  the  ability  to 
tie  a  dry  fly  is  short  and 
involves  few  obstacles 
over  which  to  stumble. 
General  principles  are  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  difference  lies  chiefly  in  de- 
tail, as  far  as  the  actual  tying  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  theory  and  the  fact  of  the  dry 
fly's  effectiveness  for  trout  need  no  eluci- 
dation here,  but  as  we  are  going  to  deal 
presently  with  the  manufacture  of  this 
came-from-England  lure,  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  peculiarities  of  a  typical  dry 
fly,  that  explanation  of  certain  subse- 
quent procedures  may  be  omitted. 

Notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  hackle 
is  very  full;  that  the  wings  are  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  slightly 
separated ;  that  the  hook,  even  if  a  fairly 
large  one,  is  of  light  wire.  And  remem- 
ber that  all  these  peculiarities  have  the 
same  cause  for  being — they  make  the 
fly  float  better.  Do  not  bother  especially 
about  detail  form  or  color:  approximate 
imitations  of  our  natural  insects  will, 
properly  handled,  catch  American  trout 
well  enough.  So  will  exact  imitations, 
and  so,  occasionally,  will  imitations 
whose  originals  can  have  existed  only  in 
the  steamy  jungles  of  brontosaurian 
days.  But  of  whatever  stature  or  like- 
ness, the  floating  fly  must  float,  the  dry 
fly  must  be  dry. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine 
(December,  1914),  were  described  the 
implements  and  materials  for  ordinary 
fly-making.  Take  these  as  a  basis  for 
dry-fly  work,  and  with  a  few  additions 
mentioned  later  on,  your  equipment  will 
be  as  complete   as   is   necessary   for   all 


average  needs.  Especial  care  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  hooks,  for  the 
ordinary  sproat,  O'Shaughnessy,  or  Pen- 
nell  style  is  too  heavy.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice I  use  numbers  10,  12,  and  14  long- 
shank  Kirby-Kendall,  turned-up-eyed, 
and  for  small  flies,  number  14  sneck. 
For  some  streams  where  big  brown  trout 
are  taken,  notably  the  Esopus  in  the 
southern  Catskills,  large  dry  flies  on 
number  8  or  even  number  6  long-shank 
hooks  are  very  effective  at  times.  These 
beasts  flutter  through  the  air  like  eagles, 
feather-dusters,  or  what  you  will,  and 
might  be  expected  to  scare  any  self- 
respecting  trout  clear  out  on  the  bank. 
But  they  don't. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  prob- 
ably nearly  as  many  recognized  patterns 
of  dry  as  of  wet  flies.  Most  of  these  are 
of  direct  English  origin,  and  some  of 
them  are  well  adapted  to  American 
streams.  There  are  also  several  of  our 
own  wet  patterns  which  are  excellent 
when  tied  as  floating  flies,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  Beaverkill.  It  is  especially 
good  in  the  Catskills  during  late  May  or 
June,  for  it  closely  approximates  a  fly 
which  hatches  then  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Also,  it  will  serve  here  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  TO  TIE  A  REGULAR 
DRY  FLY:  Secure  the  hook  in  the 
vise  and  wax  a  foot  or  so  of  very  fine 
tying  silk.  Pick  out  two  flight  feathers 
of  the  starling  (any  steel  gray  flight 
feather  of  proper  size  will  do),  with 
good  long  webs,  and  be  sure  that  they 
come  from  opposite  sides  of  the  bird. 
Split  the  quills  of  these  with  the  scissors, 
and  taking  the  halves  which  carry  the 
long  webs,  pare  and  scrape  the  split 
quills  until  just  enough  remains  to  hold 
the  fibers  of  the  web.     When  both  are 
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THE  BEAVERKILL  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WAY  TO  TIE  A 
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thus  prepared,  cut  from  each  a  section 
about  3/16-inch  wide  and  secure  these 
to  the  bare  hook  as  illustrated,  with 
their  inner,  lighter  faces  out.  Turn  the 
projecting  butts  toward  the  bend  of  the 
hook,  tie  again,  and  carry  the  silk  back 
to  the  head. 

Now  pick  out  a  springy,  short-fibered 
hackle  with  a  slender  mid-rib,  strip  off 
the  fibers  at  the  butt  and  stroke  back  the 
remaining  ones  until  they  stand  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  rib.  Catch  in  the 
butt  of  this  with  the  tying  silk,  carry 
the  latter  down  below  the  wings,  and 
snap  the  spring  pliers  on  the  hackle  tip. 
It  is  well  to  have  two  pliers,  one  for  the 
silk  and  one  for  the  hackle.  Then  wind 
the  hackle  on  the  shank,  toward  the 
bend,  making  three  or  four  laps  above 
the  wings  and  two  below.  This  will 
force  the  wings  into  the  correct  upright 
position.  Fasten  with  the  tying  silk, 
snip  off  the  superfluous  tip  of  the  hackle, 
and  carry  the  silk  down  the  shank  to 
where  the  tail  of  the  completed  fly  will 
be.  There  attach  a  piece  of  white  floss 
silk  for  the  body,  and  the  tip  of  another 
hackle.  Carry  the  silk  back  up  the 
shank  to  the  wings,  and  attach  the  pliers 
to  its  end. 

Wind  the  body  now,  and  keep  it  quite 
slender.  Extend  it  close  up  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  wound  hackle,  fasten  with  a 
couple  of  tight  turns  of  tying  silk,  and 
wind  the  second  hackle  spirally  up  the 
body  until  it  meets  the  first.  Catch 
down  the  second  hackle  here  with  a  few 


turns  of  silk,  then  take  the  silk  up  to  the 
head  of  the  fly  in  two  or  three  turns, 
slipping  it  in  between  the  hackle  fibers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  conceal  it 
instead  of  themselves  being  caught  and 
clumsily  bound  down.  This  strengthens 
the  hackling  and  allows  you  to  finish  off 
with  the  invisible  knot  at  the  head  of  the 
fly.  Touch  the  head  with  shellac,  finally, 
and  the  job  is  finished. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  foregoing 
work  which  are  apt  to  give  trouble  at 
first,  although  practice  will  supply  a 
remedy.  First  of  these  is  the  problem  of 
getting  the  wings  to  set  properly;  they 
are  quite  apt  to  look  mussy  and  awry, 
for  the  fibers  of  a  starling  feather  are 
delicate  and  easily  disarranged.  Also,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  make  them  look 
properly  after  their  natural  intermeshing 
has  been  broken.  If  the  fly  is  large,  the 
wings  can  often  be  made  by  using  the 
tips  of  two  symmetrical  feathers  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  For  medium- 
sized  and  small  flies,  however,  these  tips 
with  their  included  mid-ribs  will  be  too 
stiff.  In  such  cases,  if  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  tying  good  wings  as  first 
described,  try  the  following  method: 

Cut  a  strip  of  the  feather-web  (with- 
out attached  mid-rib)  for  each  wing, 
and  holding  one  flat  between  thumb  and 
finger  so  that  only  the  butts  of  the  fibers 
protrude,  slip  over  the  latter  the  loop  of 
an  open,  ordinary  knot  formed  in  the 
center  of  a  foot  of  waxed  tying  silk. 
Take  one   end   of   the   silk   between   the 
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teeth  and  the  other  end  in  your  free 
hand,  and  carefully  draw  the  knot  tight 
around  the  butts  of  the  fibers  until  they 
are  tightly  compressed.  This  will  give 
a  good  "stem"  for  tying  the  wing  to  the 
hook,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  job. 
The  two  wings,  of  course,  are  prepared 
separately,  and  when  it  comes  to  secur- 
ing them  on  the  hook,  use  the  regular 
piece  of  tying  silk.  The  ends  of  the  piece 
used  to  draw  the  fibers  together  are  cut 
off  along  with  the  projecting  butts  after 
the  wings  are  secured  on  the  hook. 

The  second  point  that  may  give 
trouble  is  in  hackling.  The  hackle 
should  be  wound  on  in  such  a  way  that 
its  fibers  will  incline  somewhat  toward 
the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  each  successive  lap  is 
also  nearer  the  bend,  makes  it  difficult 
at  first  to  prevent  many  of  the  fibers 
being  bound  down  out  of  place.  Guard 
against  this  by  keeping  the  already 
wound  fibers  pressed  back  toward  the 
head,  and  insinuate  each  lap  under  and 
up  to  the  preceding  one.  Also,  counter- 
act the  twist  which  will  come  in  the 
hackle  mid-rib  as  you  wind  it  on. 

Several  of  our  best  floating  flies  are 
made  with  the  entire  body  hackled  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Beaverkill.  For  the 
rest,  simply  omit  the  second  hackle  and 
substitute  the  tinsel  or  whatever  ribbing 
material  may  be  called  for  by  the  pat- 
tern. In  all  cases,  the  wings  and  regular 
hackle  are  put  on  before  the  body  is 
wound,  so  that  the  head  and  shoulder 
of  the  fly  may  be  as  small  as  possible. 

SPECIAL  PATTERNS:  I  have 
never  experimented  much  with  dry  flies 
made  in  exact  imitation  of  the  many 
varieties  of  mayflies  found  along  our 
trout  streams  from  April  to  August, 
because  I  believe  that  the  cases  where 
perfect  duplicates  of  the  natural  insects 
of  this  family  are  required  are  too  scat- 
tered to  be  worth  considering.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  approximate  imita- 
tions are  unnecessary. 

If  we  are  to  reproduce  on  the  hook 
the  natural  curve  of  a  mayfly's  body  we 
must  make  our  imitation  with  a  "de- 
tached" body,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustration  plates.     This  is  considerable 


trouble,  and  I  believe  that  practically  as 
good  results  will  be  attained  by  tying 
a  straight  body  on  one  of  the  long-shank 
hooks.  Such  a  body  will  float  better, 
last  longer,  and  is  far  easier  to  make. 

For  the  straight  mayfly  body,  raffia  is 
an  excellent  material — as  good,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  the  less  easily 
prepared  "quill."  It  can  be  dyed  any 
desired  shade,  is  durable,  and  imitates 
closely  the  velvety  flesh  tints  of  the  in- 
sect's body.  The  various  ribbing  effects 
of  the  natural  fly  can  be  closely  matched 
by  using  different  shades  of  raffia,  wound 
one  over  the  other. 

THE  SCALE-WING  FLY:  From 
time  to  time  many  materials  have  been 
tried  to  obtain  a  closer  imitation  of 
streamside  insects'  wings  than  could  be 
secured  with  any  feathers  known  to 
ornithology.  Especially  is  this  true  in  at- 
tempting to  reproduce  the  gauzy  ephem- 
era whose  wings  are  transparent  and 
devoid  of  definite  mottling  or  color. 
But  strangely  enough,  one  of  the  best  of 
these  special  purpose  materials  seems 
never  to  have  come  into  general  use — 
I  refer  to  the  inner  layer  of  a  large  fish 
scale,  a  tough,  transparent  membrane 
discovered  and  described  by  the  late 
John  Harrington  Keene  in  his  excellent 
book,  "Fly-Fishing  and  Fly-Making." 
Any  scales  of  suitable  size  may  be  used ; 
those  of  shad  and  large  striped  bass  are 
about  right  for  most  trout  flies.  The 
scale  wings  are  easily  prepared,  can  be 
readily  dyed,  are  practically  indestruc- 
tible, keep  their  shape,  and  when  the  fly 
is  in  use  they  are  softened  by  the  water 
sufficiently  to  remove  the  undesirable 
stiffness  noticeable  in  the  dry  state. 
Make  them  thus: 

Soak  in  warm  water  until  soft  a  scale 
of  about  y2  inch  diameter.  Then  take 
a  sharp-pointed  knife  and  pick  at  the 
horny  outer  surface,  1/16  of  an  inch  or 
so  from  one  corner,  until  you  can  catch 
it  between  thumb  and  blade.  Hold  the 
extreme  corner  in  the  other  hand  and 
rip  off  the  outer  surface  of  the  scale, 
leaving  the  thin  inner  membrane  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim  the  thickness  of  the 
original  scale.  The  two  layers  will 
come  apart  readily  once  they  are  started, 
separating  along  the  lines  indicated   in 
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the  illustration.  Both  wings  can  now 
be  cut  from  the  prepared  membrane, 
leaving  the  heavy  edge  along  their  backs 
so  that  they  will  not  flutter  during  cast- 
ing. For  flies  on  No.  12  or  smaller 
hooks  this  reinforcing  edge  can  be  cut 
off,  but  in  all  cases  shape  the  wings  so 
that  each  will  have  a  projecting  corner 
by  which  it  can  be  securely  tied  in  place. 
The  only  drawback  I  have  found  to 
adapting  this  scale  membrane  to  dry  flies 
is  that  the  wings  made  of  it  do  not  float 
as  well  as  those  of  feather.  This  may 
be  largely  obviated,  however,  by  tying 
especially  full  hackles  and  using  plenty 
of  waterproofing  preparation.  In  this 
way  the  fly  can  be  made  to  float  quite 
satisfactorily. 

I  have  used  scale-winged  flies  more 
or  less  every  season  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  they  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful.  There  is  a  way  of 
tying  them  with  the  wings  quite  closely 
enfolding  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
a  drowned  insect  drifting  with  the  cur- 
rent, that  is  almost  uncanny  in  its  effec- 
tiveness when  the  natural  food  is  also 
present.  Fish  such  a  fly  upstream  at  the 
tip  of  an  eight-foot  leader,  and  do  not 
worry  if  it  sinks  below  the  surface. 
Keep  a  straight  line  and  a  keen  eye,  for 
if  a  trout  takes  the  innocent  looking 
fraud  he  will  take  it  like  a  shot. 

On  hard-fished  waters  especially  the 
scale-winged  fly  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  regular  stock.  It  is,  I  think,  about 
equally    effective    for    both    brook    and 
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brown  trout,  but  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  test  it  conclusively  on  rain- 
bows. There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason,  however,  why  it  should  not  be 
successful  for  them  also. 

DRY  FLY  PATTERNS:    I  am  not 

going  to  attempt  a  full  descriptive  list 
of  floating  flies — the  price  of  paper  and 
typewriter  ribbons  is  too  high.  Nor  is 
it  expected  that  the  following  selection 
will  meet  with  universal  approval;  the 
patterns  described  are  merely  good,  con- 
servative ones  which  will  meet  most  con- 
ditions on  the  majority  of  Eastern 
waters.  By  the  time  you  have  tried 
them  all  out  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  decide  whether  you  will  be  a  "form- 
ist"  or  a  "colorist."  And  that  will  be 
soon  enough  to  hunt  up  the  41144  other 
patterns  known  to  troutiana. 

Bcaverkill:  Body,  white  floss  silk;  hackle, 
brown,  wound  whole  length  of  body;  wings, 
starling  or  steel  gray  duck. 

Cahill:  Body,  mouse-colored  mohair; 
hackle,  brown;  tail,  barred  woodduck ; 
wings,  barred   woodduck. 

Wickham's  Fancy:  Body,  yellow  silk  floss; 
hackle,  brown,  wound  whole  length  of  body; 
tail,  gray  mallard;    wings,  starling. 

Pale  Evening  Dun:  Body,  light  yellow 
floss  silk,  or  raffia  in  natural  color;  ribbed 
with  narrow  gold  tinsel;  hackle,  light  gray; 
tail,  gray  mallard;  wings,  starling. 

Whirling  Dun:  Body,  mouse-colored  mo- 
hair; tail,  starling;  hackle,  brown;  wings, 
starling. 

Silver  Sedge:  Body,  silver  tinsel;  tail, 
gray  mallard;  hackle,  light  brown,  wound 
whole  length  of  body;  wings,  starling. 
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March  Brown:  Body,  brown  mohair  or 
worsted,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  brown 
mallard;  hackle,  Scotch  grouse;  wings, 
Scotch  grouse,  or  ruffed  grouse. 

Cowdung:  Body,  greenish  brown  mohair 
or  dubbing;   hackle,  brown;  wings,  starling. 

Coachman:  Body,  peacock  berl;  hackle, 
brown;    wings,   white   duck. 

Yellow  Sally:  Body,  light  yellow  floss 
silk,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  hackle,  dyed 
yellow;  wings,  light  yellow  dyed  duck. 

Hare's  Ear:    Body,  mouse-colored   mohair, 


picked  out  at  shoulder  to  represent  legs;  tail, 
starling;   wings,  starling. 

Black  Gnat:  Body,  black  silk  floss;  hackle, 
black;   wings,  black. 

Brown  Hen:  Body,  peacock  berl;  hackle, 
brown;  wings,  brown  turkey. 

Blue  Quill:  Body,  blue-gray  dyed  raffia 
over  a  layer  of  lighter  gray  so  as  to  give 
ribbed  effect;  tail,  starling;  hackle,  blue- 
gray  (you  will  probably  have  to  dye  this,  as 
the  natural  colored  hackle  is  rare)  ;  wings, 
starling. 


THE  NORTH  WIND 

By  ARTHUR  RANSOM  WILLCOX 

NORTH  wind  and  spray,  and  the  flood  tide  reaches 
High  in  the  coves  where  the  hoarse  crows  flock. 
White-caps  and  spindrift,  and  roaring  on  the  beaches; 
Piping  of  hawsers  on  the  boats  'round  the  dock. 

The  east  wind's  the  rain  wind,  the  south  wind's  his  brother; 

The  west  wind  shines  up  the  steeples  'cross  the  Sound: 
But  the  north  wind's  the  best  wind, — I  hold  there  is  no  other 

To  kick  up  the  combing,  and  to  roll  up  the  "ground." 

One  day  the  west  wind,  and  one  day  the  south, 

And  one  day  the  east  wind,  loath  to  depart; — 
Oh,  any  wind's  a  good  wind  that's  salt  in  the  mouth, 

But  the  north  wind's  the  one  wind  that  blows  through  my  heart! 

White  gulls  and  black  crows,  and  gray  clouds  a-flying; 

North  winds  are  rough  winds  anywhere  they  blow. 
They  fill  up  the  sky  with  the  sea-bird's  crying, 

And  toss  up  the  leaves  where  the  shore-willows  grow. 

The  east  wind's  the  rain  wind;  the  south  wind's  his  brother; 

The  west  wind  paints  bluer  skies  across  the  Sound: 
But  the  north  wind's  the  best  wind, — I  hold  there  is  no  other 

To  blow  down  the  sea  birds  and  roll  up  the  "ground." 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PAINTED 

WOODS 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Nature  Repays 

ESPITE  all  my  efforts  at 
haste  throughout  the 
morning,  it  was  well 
after  noon  when  I  left 
the  camp.  With  hard 
paddling  I  hoped  to  reach 
the  painted  forest  by  two  o'clock.  This 
would  leave  me  little  more  than  an 
hour  for  my  search,  but  it  was  the  best 
that  I  could  do.  I  must  be  back  before 
the  sheriff  arrived,  and,  through  experi- 
ence, I  knew  that  I  must  allow  myself 
at  least  a  small  margin  of  time  in  case 
of  accident. 

Making  the  most  of  the  open  water, 
I  entered  the  swamp  and  pushed  back 
into  it  in  a  straight  line.  If  I  kept  on, 
I  must  sooner  or  later  reach  the  painted 
forest.  My  point  of  entry  was,  unfor- 
tunately, of  little  consequence.  The 
pink  trees  extended  for  more  than  a 
mile,  and  anywhere  among  them  Duron 
might  have  met  his  death.  As  well 
search  one  spot  as  another,  since  I  could 
not  search  the*  whole. 

Herein  lay  the  difficulty  of  my  under- 
taking. Had  I  had  a  day  even,  I  might 
hurriedly  have  explored  the  belt  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  An  hour  was  as 
inadequate  as  it  was  tantalizing.  I 
could  only  trust  in  that  luck  which  is 
the  last  refuge  of  those  in  despair.  Per- 
haps I  might  enter  near  the  required 
spot.  At  all  events  I  was  doing  the  one 
thing  possible  for  Fagot  and  myself. 
Had  I  remained  at  camp  or  cabin,  the 
inactivity  would  have  driven  me  mad. 

I  pushed  back,  first  past  the  open 
spaces  cleared  by  Voltaire  Bon  and  his 
men,  next  into  the  stiff,  unbroken  ranks 
of  the  virgin  cypress.  Inside  it  was 
dreadfully  close  and  still.  To  my  fever- 
ish impatience  the  silence,  the  immobil- 


ity, of  the  swamp  was  exasperating. 
The  trees,  stretching  away  in  endless, 
stately  sequence,  gave  forth  not  the 
slightest  whisper.  Their  moss  hung 
limp  and  motionless  in  the  moist,  breath- 
less air.  From  their  mat  of  branches 
came  not  the  faintest  ripple  of  foliage. 

Back  I  pushed  until  the  growth  gcew 
denser  and  thicker,  and  small  spots  of 
pink  began  to  mar  the  uniform  brown- 
ness  of  the  surrounding  trunks.  I  was 
nearing  my  goal  now,  and  with  each 
hurried  stroke  I  realized  more  fully  the 
folly  of  my  mission.  What  if  I  did  have 
the  supreme  luck  to  enter  near  the  re- 
quired spot?  Would  I  be  any  wiser 
than  I  had  been  before?  At  best  I 
could  only  find  the  knee  that  had 
jammed  Duron — a  mere,  gnarled  up- 
thrust  of  wood  and  lichen,  similar,  save 
for  its  bruises,  to  any  of  its  countless 
fellows. 

There  would  be  no  tracks  or  marks, 
of  foot  or  hand,  in  that  wilderness  of 
running  water.  Even  such  lost  or  un- 
noticed trifles  as  often  identify  a  crime, 
would  have  long  since  been  carried  away 
by  the  current. 

It  was  the  blindest  of  blind  trails,  and 
I  had  set  out  upon  it,  not  in  search  of  a 
clue,  but  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  mur- 
derer himself.  At  last  I  realized  that, 
in  escaping  from  the  madness  of  inac- 
tion, I  had  only  run  into  the  far  greater 
madness  of  absurd  and  futile  effort. 
Had  I  stayed  at  the  camp,  I  would  at 
least  have  kept  Voltaire  Bon's  apprecia- 
tion. Now  he  would  laugh  at  me  for  a 
fool.  Utterly  hopeless  and  disheart- 
ened, I  finally  entered  the  grotesque 
dimness  of  the  painted  forest.  Here, 
save  for  the  lichen,  the  character  of  the 
swamp  was  unchanged.  Yet,  had  I 
searched  the  world  over,  I  could  have 
found  no  truer  setting  for  the  horrors 
of  murder. 
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The  trees,  blotched  and  leprous,  stood 
out  with  ghastly  pallor  against  the 
gloom,  their  trunks  splashed  by  the 
brush  of  Nature  in  all  the  varied  shades 
of  pink  and  crimson.  They  were  like 
the  ghosts  of  trees — vague,  formless 
ghosts,  that  slipped  in  and  out  of  the 
shadows  as  in  some  weird  game  of  hide 
and  seek.  And  all  about,  on  trunk,  and 
root,  and  knee,  those  crimson  gouts  were 
spattered,  as  from  all  the  blood  shed 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

My  search,  to  which  I  braced  myself 
at  once,  proved  even  more  fruitless  than 
I  had  feared.  Having  entered  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  center  of  the 
swamp,  I  took  myself  to  be  also  in  the 
center  of  the  belt.  Here  had  Duron 
most  probably  entered,  although  after- 
ward he  might  have  followed  the  belt 
either  to  the  north,  or  south.  Blazing 
a  tree,  I  staked  my  choice  of  direction 
upon  the  toss  of  a  coin.  It  fell  south, 
and  a  moment  later  I  was  on  my  way, 
eyes  taking  note  of  each  knee  that 
seemed  to  offer  a  chance  to  trap  the 
unwary. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  I  was  ready 
to  give  up.  It  was  not  only  the  vast, 
inconceivable  number  of  the  knees.  It 
was  also  the  impossibility  of  identifying, 
even  if  found,  the  ones  that  I  sought. 
I  had  only  the  scrapings  left  by'  the 
jammed  pirogue  to  go  upon.  Through 
drifting  logs  and  falling  branches,  simi- 
lar scrapings  were  scattered  about  on 
every  hand.  At  the  camp  I  had  searched 
a  few  definite  objects  for  certain  definite 
marks.  Here  both  objects  and  marks 
were  as  indefinite  as  they  were  innu- 
merable. 

Yet  I  kept  on  throughout  my  ap- 
pointed hour.  Having  arrived,  I  could 
only  justify  my  presence  there  by  perse- 
verance. 

It  was  shortly  after  three  o'clock 
when,  having  doubled  back  to  my  blaze, 
I  set  out  upon  my  return.  I  was  calm 
now,  with  that  calmness  which  acknowl- 
edges the  wojrst.  Jeanne  I  knew  that  I 
could  clear  in  time.  Fagot,  save  for  my 
last,  desperate  course,  was  beyond  my 
aid.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  wrest  a  shot- 
gun from  a  blood-crazed  madman,  how- 
ever old.  Also  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
when  the  madman  happens  to  be  your 


friend.  And  Fagot  had  called  me  a 
man.  As  I  thought  of  what  lay  before 
me,  I  came  to  know  what  Judas  must 
have  felt. 

Sullenly,  almost  carelessly,  I  threaded 
my  outward  way.  Within  me  burned 
a  dull  resentment  against  the  absurdity 
of  my  quest.  For  all  the  good  that  it 
had  done  me,  I  might  have  drifted 
through  the  swamp  as  insensible  as  when 
I  first  arrived.  I  recalled  that  vague, 
tortured  journey,  with  its  brief  flashes 
of  consciousness.  I  pictured  the  sweet 
face  of  Jeanne,  peering  down  at  me 
through  my  mist  of  pain.  It  was  curi- 
ous, I  thought,  how  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  had  worked  back  upon 
themselves.  First  had  come  the  snake, 
then  the  hopelessness  of  the  swamp,  then 
Jeanne,  the  race,  the  duel,  the  murder, 
and  now  the  hopelessness  of  the  swamp 
again.  It  needed  only  the  snake  to  com- 
plete the  circle. 

Then,  roused  from  my  abstraction  by 
the  bump  of  a  root,  I  glanced  up  and 
saw  him.  He  was  a  huge,  rusty  mocca- 
sin— almost  the  counterpart  of  my  for- 
mer assailant — and  he  lay  coiled  about 
a  nearby  knee.  His  flat,  cruel  head  was 
pointed  away  from  me  and  one  coil, 
caught  by  a  protuberance,  was  lifted 
higher  than  the  rest. 

It  was  that  upraised  coil  which  de- 
cided me.  Otherwise,  despite  my  hatred 
of  his  kind,  I  would  never  have  wasted 
the  time  required  to  stalk  him.  But  the 
call  of  his  humped,  scaly  thickness  was 
irresistible.  Breathless,  wary,  I  ap- 
proached until  my  paddle  flashed  down 
in  its  blow. 

The  blow  was  hard  and  true,  and  it 
was  helped  by  the  sharpness  of  the  knee. 
The  protuberance,  struck  fairly,  was 
driven  clear  through  the  moccasin,  im- 
paling him.  An  instant  I  watched  his 
struggles  as  he  strove  to  writhe  himself 
into  the  water.  Then,  as  I  gazed  at  the 
ragged  sliver  of  cypress  thrust  through 
the  snake's  broken  back,  the  idea  came 
to  me. 

It  was  a  ridiculously  simple  idea. 
Indeed,  even  as  I  grasped  it,  I  marveled 
that  I  had  not  arrived  at  it  long  before 
as  the  one  logical  outcome  of  my  investi- 
gations. Now  I  saw  that  through  my 
frantic  haste   and   anxiety,   I   had  been 
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blinded  to  the  very  obvious  meaning  of 
what  I  had  discovered  at  the  camp. 

It  had  remained  for  Nature,  weary- 
ing of  my  stupidity,  to  open  my  eyes. 
If  before  she  had  sought  to  destroy  me, 
she  now  repaid  in  full  with  a  brief  flash 
of  understanding.  No  longer  did  I 
struggle  with  a  theory — I  knew.  The 
trail  was  open.  Fagot  was  saved.  I 
had  vindicated  the  maddest  of  quests. 

I  did  not  put  back  to  confirm  this  new 
discovery.  I  was  sure,  and  the  matter 
could  wait.  With  what  I  now  had  to 
tell  him,  Voltaire  Bon  could  scarce  re- 
fuse the  delay  necessary  for  a  complete 
investigation. 

Still  forward  I  pushed  in  eager  tri- 
umph, and  as  I  went  I  became  gradually 
conscious  of  a  far-off,  peculiar  sound. 
First  heard  it  was  like  the  dripping  of 
distant  water.  Next  it  seemed  a  dry, 
methodical  crackle,  as  from  the  regular 
snapping  of  twigs.  Later,  as  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  sound  declared 
itself  and  became  a  series  of  faint,  but 
unmistakable  explosions. 

It  was  a  launch,  and  her  business  out 
there  upon  the  open  water  was  only  too 
easily  explained.  Ledet,  through  the 
presence  of  some  trader  at  Bayou  Jules, 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  me.  Having 
exchanged  paddle  for  propeller,  he  was 
arriving  with  the  sheriff  a  good  two 
hours  before  the  expected  time. 

It  was  the  last  blow  of  a  treacherous 
Fate,  yet  I  faced  it  determinedly.  After 
what  I  had  discovered  defeat  was  impos- 
sible, I  told  myself.  Now  that  I  knew, 
I  could  not,  would  not,  let  them  beat 
me. 

One  swift  glance,  and  I  had  de- 
termined my  exact  situation.  I  was  but 
half  way  out,  and  already  the  mocking 
sounds  of  the  launch  had  died  away  in 
the  distance.  Before  me  lay  an  ordinary 
journey  of  some  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  I  would  simply  have  to  make  it 
an  extraordinary  journey,  that  was  all. 
Defiantly  aglow,  as  at  some  voiceless 
challenge,  I  bent  to  my  task.  When  I 
bit  into  the  water  it  was  with  the  fierce, 
yet  measured  stroke  of  one  who  spurns 
a  starting  line. 

On  the  next  thirty  minutes  I  have 
only  a  confused  recollection  as  of  an 
endless    period    of    suspense    and    pain. 


Starting  at  top  speed,  I  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed  the  swiftness  of  my 
stroke.  I  did  not  think  of  the  folly,  the 
danger,  of  such  a  course.  My  thoughts, 
like  the  bow  of  my  pirogue,  raced  on 
ahead  of  me.  "Would  I  arrive  in  time, 
would  I  arrive  in  time?"  That  was  the 
question  that  droned  in  my  ears  to  the 
dip  of  flying  paddle. 

How  I  cleared  that  swamp  without 
disaster  I  have  never  known.  God  Him- 
self must  have  directed  my  path.  Sharp 
fangs  of  root  and  knee  snapped  at  me 
from  every  side,  yet  always  I  managed 
to  evade  them. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  made  the  clear- 
ings, that  my  thoughts  were  dragged 
back  from  the  goal  ahead  to  the  ever- 
increasing  torture  of  my  body.  By  now 
there  pulsed  through  my  back  and  arms, 
a  flood  as  of  living  fire.  My  eyes  were 
half  blinded  with  sweat  and  strain, 
while  my  hands,  calloused  by  the  toil 
of  years,  were  beginning  to  puff  into  a 
torment  of  hard,  leathery  blisters.  Each 
moment  it  seemed  that  I  must  slow 
down,  yet  always  I  found  the  endurance 
for  another  stroke. 

It  was  no  longer  a  race  against  death. 
It  had  developed  into  something  beyond 
that.  It  was  more  like  the  piling  of 
infinite,  agonized  movements  into  a  pin- 
nacle of  supreme  endeavor. 

Past  the  clearings,  through  the  last, 
outer  fringe  of  trees  I  sped,  my  head 
still  bowed  to  my  work.  It  was  no  use 
to  look  up,  now  that  I  was  upon  open 
water,  and  in  sight  of  the  camp.  The 
hot  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun  would 
only  strike  into  my  half-closed  eyes, 
blinding  them  completely.  Success  or 
failure  lay  in  view,  yet  the  sight  of  it 
was  denied  me.  I  must  clear  the  last 
tortured  yard  of  that  dreadful  course 
before  my  efforts  would  be  rewarded. 
Dogged,  yet  hopeful,  I  tore  away  at  the 
water.     At  least  no  shot  had  sounded. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  none  were 
there  to  mark  my  passage  from  swamp 
to  landings.  Perhaps  it  was  worthy  of 
Voltaire  Bon's  silver  token.  I  cannot 
say.  At  all  events  I  arrived  with  a 
churn  of  white  foam  beneath  my  bow 
and,  dashing  the  sweat  from  my  eyes, 
looked  up  in  the  welcome  shadow. 

At    first    glance    the    camp    appeared 
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deserted.  Landings  and  cabin  were 
bereft  of  a  human  soul.  Save  for  the 
launch,  I  caught  no  evidence  of  what  I 
feared. 

Then,  searching  the  slope,  I  saw  just 
below  Fagot's  cabin,  a  ragged  half  circle 
of  crouching  figures.  From  this  half 
circle  the  sunlight  struck  a  hard  glint, 
as  of  steel,  and  slightly  in  advance  of  it, 
yet  another  figure  stooped  alone.  Even 
as  I  gazed  this  figure  raised  a  hand,  and 
the  half  circle  began  to  close  in. 

Such  strength  as  remained  to  me  I 
put  into  my  voice. 

"Hold,  Hold,  M'sieu  Dalbor,"  I 
shouted.  "You  are  about  to  shed  inno- 
cent blood.  It  is  I,  Bossu,  and  I  have 
discovered  the  real  murderer." 

CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Proof 

SHERIFF  DALBOR  was  as  cau- 
tious as  he  was  determined.  At 
my  shout  he  halted  his  men,  but 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  break  their 
formation.  Also,  before  coming  forward 
to  interview  me,  he  beckoned  a  figure 
from  the  ranks — the  rugged,  bearded 
figure  of  Voltaire  Bon.  This  much  I 
caught  as  I  scrambled  from  my  pirogue 
and  ran  up  one  of  the  landings. 

The  sheriff  met  me  upon  the  shore. 
He  was  a  short,  heavy,  red-faced  man — 
not  stout,  but  sturdy — and  his  general 
appearance  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
slow  good  humor.  Here,  I  told  myself, 
was  one  not  easily  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  the  more  serious  matters  of  life  a 
smile  is  far  harder  to  defeat  than  a 
scowl. 

"M'sieu  Dalbor?"   I  questioned. 

He  nodded  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"At  your  service,  M'sieu  Jean  Le 
Bossu,"  he  returned.  "I  have  often 
wanted  to  meet  you.  When  I  tell  you 
that  your  friend,  Pierre  Larue,  is  my 
own  first  cousin,  you  will  perhaps  under- 
stand." 

Here  was  a  most  auspicious  begin- 
ning. I  had  helped  Pierre  Larue  in  the 
matter  of  a  box  of  gold  pieces  hidden 
by  a  miser  uncle  in  the  swamp,  and  now 
the  deed  was  bearing  good  fruit.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  sheriff's  mood,  I  quickly 


informed  him  of  my  search  and  of  my 
final  discovery.  By  the  time  that  I  was 
through  his  broad,  ruddy  face  was 
wrinkled  with  lines  of  uncertainty. 

"That  may  sound  very  plausible,  my 
friend,"  he  objected,  "but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  a  theory.  Arrest  comes  first,  the- 
ories afterward.  When  you  called  to 
me  just  now,  you  declared  that  you  had 
discovered  this  fantastic  murderer  of 
yours." 

"And  so  I  have,  M'sieu,"  I  insisted. 
"As  for  the  laying  of  my  hands  upon 
the  criminal,  that  should  prove  no  diffi- 
cult task.  Already  I  have  covered  a 
part  of  the  painted  forest.  In  addition 
I  now  have  a  definite  and  peculiar  ob- 
ject to  search  for.  It  will  take  little 
time." 

At  this  he  showed  a  faint  revival  of 
interest. 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  admitted.  "But 
there  is  my  duty.  I  cannot  let  the  sun 
go  down  with  my  prisoner  cornered, 
yet  uncaptured." 

"It  still  lacks  several  hours  to  sunset, 
M'sieu,"  I  pointed  out  to  him.  "Also 
you  have  your  launch  in  which  to  cross 
quickly  to  the  swamp.  Give  me  this 
time,  and  the  assistance  of  a  second 
pirogue,  and  I  will  ask  no  more.  Just 
now  you  expressed  an  appreciation  of 
my  service  to  your  cousin.  Would  you 
have  me  desert  this  other  friend  of  mine 
in  a  moment  of  far  greater  necessity?" 

The  sheriff  thought  a  while,  consider- 
ing his  line  of  attack.  Then  he  turned 
to  me  with  a  nod  of  acceptance. 

"Bien,  Bossu,"  said  he  familiarly. 
"You  shall  have  your  chance.  This  is 
an  ugly  job  at  best.  Choose  a  helper, 
and  I  will  take  Voltaire  Bon  who,  of  all 
men,  should  be  the  best  fitted  to  pass 
upon  your  discovery.  The  others  I  will 
leave  here  on  guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  Ledet  of  yours.  He  is  a 
good  man,  Ledet.  Some  day  you  will 
find  him  in  charge  here." 

My  thanks  were  as  brief  as  they  were 
earnest.  Each  moment  now  was  of  in- 
estimable value.  Choosing  Trappey  as 
my  assistant,  I  made,  before  the  sheriff 
hurried  off,  a  final  request.  This  was 
that  he  would  not  disclose  the  exact 
identity  of  the  murderer  to  Voltaire 
Bon. 
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M'sieu  Dalbor's  smile  of  agreement 
suggested  that  I  meant  to  make  the  most 
of  my  expected  triumph*  I  could,  how- 
ever, have  offered  him  a  far  more  prac- 
tical reason  for  my  petition.  Should 
the  leader  be  informed  beforehand,  I 
knew  that  he  would  argue  himself  into 
that  state  of  skepticism  which  contends 
that  seeing  is  not  necessarily  believing. 

Thus  the  matter  was  arranged,  and 
ten  minutes  later  we  were  in  the  launch 
and  headed  for  the  swamp  at  a  speed 
that  dragged  the  pirogues,  towed  behind, 
half  out  of  the  water.  At  the  edge  of 
the  trees  we  entered  these  pirogues, 
Trappey  and  the  sheriff  going  in  one, 
Voltaire  Bon  and  myself  in  the  other. 
Thus  far  the  leader  had  endured  his 
ignorance  with  an  air  of  sullen  resent- 
ment. Now,  as  the  shadows  closed 
around  him,  he  became  acutely  suspi- 
cious. All  the  way  to  the  Painted 
Woods  he  kept  the  sharp  lookout  of  one 
who  expects  some  sudden  trick. 

With  the  first  pale  scatter  of  lichen 
I  quickened  my  stroke  which,  strive  as 
I  might,  had  flagged  woefully.  Forget- 
ful now  of  ache  of  arm  or  sting  of  blis- 
ter, I  set  a  pace  that  soon  brought  us  to 
the  blaze  at  my  former  point  of  entry. 
Here,  having  headed  Trappey  north 
upon  the  outside  of  the  belt,  I  set  out 
along  its  inner  edge,  taking  the  same 
direction. 

The  leader,  savagely  dumb,  asked  no 
questions,  nor  even  then  did  I  relieve 
his  curiosity.  True  his  keen,  well- 
trained  vision  would  have  aided  me 
much  in  my  quest,  but  I  meant  to  keep 
him  from  his  thoughts  until  the  last 
moment.  Through  him  it  might  be 
necessary  to  convince  the  sheriff,  and  I 
did  not  intend  to  lose  any  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  gained  by  the 
shock  of  sudden  enlightenment. 

Therefore,  trusting  to  myself  for  the 
inner  edge,  I  again  took  the  trail  amid 
that  wan  huddle  of  painted  trunks,  my 
eyes  once  more  scanning  the  floor  of  the 
swamp  as  I  slipped  along.  This  time, 
despite  the  vast,  scattered  growth,  my 
task  was  comparatively  easy.  Where 
scrapings  and  bruises  had  abounded,  the 
condition  that  I  now  sought  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Through  a  process  of 
elimination  I  was  enabled  to  work  both 


swiftly  and  thoroughly.  Indeed  my  one 
fear  was  that  the  light  would  not  last 
out  my  search.  Already  the  swamp  had 
become  very  dim  and  obscure,  and  the 
shadows  were  fast  deepening  into  night. 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  sped  un- 
successfully. Five  minutes  more,  and 
the  hope  in  my  heart  had  changed  to 
anxiety.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I  had  lost  the  last  vestige  of  my 
new-born  confidence.  And  then,  just 
as  the  dark,  mocking  face  of  despair 
peered  out  at  me  from  the  thickening 
gloom,  there  came  a  sudden  hail. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  unfair 
that,  after  all  my  stress  and  struggle, 
Trappey  should  have  been  the  one  to 
find  it.  And  yet,  having  discovered  the 
crime,  it  was,  perhaps,  only  consistent 
that  he  should  now  detect  its  author. 
At  all  events  there  was  only  relief  in  my 
answering  shout,  a  relief  so  patent  that 
I  broke  down  the  sullen  barriers  of  the 
leader's  reserve. 

"Bossu,  Bossu?"  he  cried  as  we  shot 
forward.  "They  have  found  him?"  I 
waited  until  we  had  swung  alongside. 

"They  have  found  it,  M'sieu,"  I  cor- 
rected. "Behold  now  the  murderer  of 
your  nephew." 

It  was  only  a  blasted  knee,  and  the 
bolt  that  had  shattered  it  had  also  riven 
the  parent  trunk  into  a  tangle  of  splin- 
tered limbs  and  branches.  This  tangle, 
hanging  low,  cast  a  dense  shadow  just 
beyond  the  knee,  blotting  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way  ahead.  Nature,  call- 
ing the  lightning  to  her  aid,  had  set  a 
skilful  trap.  Poor,  drunken  Duron 
must  have  proved  an  easy  victim. 

For  a  space  we  four  stared  silently — 
mute  with  the  horror  of  our  find.  There 
was  something  unspeakably  wanton  and 
repellant  about  that  jagged  length  of 
cypress,  thrust  starkly  up  from  the  dark 
waters  of  the  swamp.  One  felt  that, 
now  that  its  work  was  finished,  it  should 
at  least  have  had  the  decency  to  with- 
draw itself  into  the  foul  depths  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  It  was  as  though 
Nature,  not  satisfied  with  her  toll  of  a 
human  life,  was  brandishing  her  naked 
weapon  in  the  face  of  mankind. 

As  for  this  weapon,  it  could  not  have 
been  fashioned  more  cunningly  to  its 
purpose.     Broad,  long,  rough-edged  and 
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firmly  pointed,  it  combined  the  cut  of  a 
knife  with  the  thrust  of  a  spear.  So 
stout  was  it  that,  save  for  its  blood- 
stains, it  bore  few  marks  of  its  recent, 
dreadful  employment.  Here  and  there 
hung  a  broken  sliver,  the  original  bristle 
of  fine  filaments  peculiar  to  shattered 
bark  and  wood  had  been  smoothed  away. 
At  first  I  could  discover  nothing  else. 

Then,  peering  closer,  I  saw  something 
that  had  been  obscured  by  distance. 
This  was  that,  of  the  knee's  jagged 
edges,  one  was  marred  for  half  its  length 
by  the  faint,  irregular  thread  of  a  crack. 
Searching  downward  along  this  crack,  I 
discovered  at  its  lowest  point  of  division, 
a  tiny  spot  of  a  shade  far  darker  than 
the  surrounding  blood-stain. 

At  once  I  straightened  up.  I  was 
through,  and  in  a  manner  beyond  my 
wildest  hopes. 

The  sheriff  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  was  no  woodsman  and,  save  for  the 
knee,  those  evidences  of  a  devilish  inge- 
nuity so  plain  to  the  rest  of  us,  were 
wholly  lost  upon  him. 

"Well,  Bossu?"  he  questioned.  "Is 
this  what  you  have  been  looking  for? 
If  so,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"Only  this,  M'sieu,"  I  replied.  "At 
some  unknown  hour  yesterday  after- 
noon Blaise  Duron,  in  drifting  about 
the  swamp,  approached  this  spot.  He 
was  drunk,  and  careless,  and  he  did  not 
pick  his  way.  Running  blindly  into  the 
shadow  cast  by  that  low-hanging  tangle 
of  branches,  he  jammed  his  pirogue. 
If  you  look,  you  will  see  the  marks  upon 
the  knees. 

"Next,  rising  to  his  feet,  Duron 
sought  to  push  himself  free  with  his 
paddle.  The  pirogue  was  jammed 
tightly.  Duron  pushed  with  all  his 
might.  Suddenly  his  unsteady  feet 
slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  fell 
backward  and  outward  with  all  the  force 
of  his  great  weight.  That  sharpened 
knee  there,  was  waiting  to  receive 
him. 

"Afterward,  freeing  himself  in  some 
manner  from  his  terrible  impalement, 
he  managed  for  one  agonized  instant  to 
regain  his  feet.  As  he  fell  again,  this 
time  forward,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  pirogue,   his  body  was  caught   and 


supported  by  the  edge  of  the  craft. 
How  he  managed  to  wriggle  inside  with 
that  ghastly  wound  in  his  back,  God 
alone  knows.  That  he  did  so  has  been 
proved  by  his  position  when  found. 

"Of  this  much  I  am  convinced  and, 
if  you  will  observe  how  I  have  placed 
my  own  pirogue,  you  will  see  that,  dying 
as  he  was,  Duron  could  scarce  have  re- 
gained his  craft  in  any  other  manner. 
Through  his  struggles  to  roll  inside,  the 
pirogue  was  released.  The  current  did 
the  rest. 

"So  that  is  all,  M'sieu,  and,  as  I 
prophesied  to  you  at  the  camp,  our 
search  has  been  neither  long  nor 
difficult.  Being  squat  and  stout,  these 
knees  are  impervious  to  all  ordinary 
blows.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  few 
shattered  ones  to  choose  from." 

I  paused,  and  the  sheriff  turned  to 
Voltaire  Bon. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say  to  all 
this,  M'sieu?"  he  interrogated. 

Before  replying  the  leader  raised  a 
hand  to  the  scatter  of  cold  perspiration 
which,  during  my  recital,  had  broken 
out  upon  his  brow. 

"I  say  that  this  is  devil's  work,"  he 
answered  hoarsely.  "Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  ring  of  truth  to  Bossu's  words." 

Drawing  my  knife,  I  again  bent  to 
the  knee.  Then,  forcing  open  the  crack 
in  its  edge,  I  pried  carefully  at  the  dark 
spot  that  I  had  discovered  until  it  fell 
into  my  waiting  hand.  It  was,  as  I 
knew,  a  tiny  fragment  torn  from 
Duron's  blouse,  and  the  crack,  holding 
it  close,  had  preserved  its  identity. 
Save  where  its  outer  fringe  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  blood,  it  was  wholly 
unstained.  There  was  no  denying  that 
minute  bit  of  cottonade  with  its  peculiar 
bluish  hue.  It  was  the  ultimate  proof. 
As  I  held  it  out  to  the  leader,  I  felt 
a  pang  of  regret  at  the  unnecessary 
strain  that  I  had  put  upon  his  forbear- 
ance. 

"And  how  do  my  words  ring  now, 
M'sieu?"  I  inquired. 

One  swift  look  Voltaire  Bon  cast 
upon  the  fragment.  Then,  catching  an 
ax  from  the  bottom  of  the  pirogue,  he 
sprang  out  into  the  shallow  water. 
Twice  he  swung,  with  the  skill  of  years, 
and  at  the  second  stroke  the  destruction 
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of  the  knee  was  made  complete.  And 
then,  as  the  stained,  evil  thing  wallowed 
harmlessly  away  upon  the  oily  current, 
the  leader  answered,  his  tone  now  one 
of   absolute  conviction. 

"Your  words  ring  as  true  as  my  blade, 
Bossu,"  said  he. 

The  sheriff  signed  to  Trappey.  Con- 
vinced without  the  fragment,  he  had 
only  awaited  this  verdict. 

"Come  then,"  he  ordered  briskly. 
"Let  us  get  out  of  this,  and  at  once. 
Our  duty  is  now  to  the  living,  not  the 
dead." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  leader.  "They 
have  suffered  much,  Jeanne  and  Fagot." 
And  he  added  to  himself  as  he  seized 
his  paddle,  "I  can  only  try  to  make  it  up 
to  them  in  the  years  to  come." 

So  we  hurried  away  from  that  ac- 
cursed spot,  never  ceasing  dip  or  stroke 
until  we  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
trees.  Again  Voltaire  Bon  made  the 
journey  in  silence,  but  once,  as  we 
slowed  down  to  encircle  a  fallen  trunk, 
I  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder. 

That  was  all,  but  coming  from  the 
leader  it  was  like  some  accolade.  Only 
a  few  hours  before  I  had  feared  that  he 
would  call  me  a  fool.  Now  I  entered 
the  hard-won  knighthood  of  his  esteem. 

CHAPTER    XX 

Sunset 

THANKS  to  M'sieu  Dalbor's 
thoughtfulness,  the  siege  of  the 
cabin  was  raised  some  time  before 
our  arrival  at  the  camp.  Indeed,  scarce 
had  he  gained  foothold  upon  the  launch 
before,  drawing  his  revolver,  the  sheriff 
fired  three  rapid  shots.  It  was  a  signal 
of  success  arranged  with  Ledet  and, 
when,  shortly  after  we  swung  in  to  the 
landings,  the  grim  half  circle  had  re- 
solved itself  into  an  impatient  cluster  of 
curious  men. 

We  landed  amid  an  excitement  that 
is  spoken  of  in  the  swamp  to  this  day. 
Shouted  questions  blended  with  shouted 
answers  into  a  mighty  uproar  of  sound 
— an  uproar  whose  dominant  note  was 
one  of  relief.  As  the  sheriff  had  said, 
it  had  been  an  ugly  job,  and  these  rough, 


but  kind-hearted  swampers  were  only 
too  pleased  at  being  freed  from  their 
responsibility. 

"Dieu,  M'sieu  Dalbor,"  cried  honest 
Ledet,  his  voice  still  trembling  from  his 
recent  ordeal.  "That  third  shot  of 
yours  seemed  an  hour  in  coming.  This 
man-hunting  may  be  all  right,  but 
not  when  your  prey  is  a  lame  old 
father.'^ 

At  his  words  relief  changed  to  sym- 
pathy— the  quick,  generous  sympathy 
which  marks  the  brotherhood  of  the 
wild.  "Fagot,  Fagot,"  rose  the  cry. 
Then,  as  I  hurried  away  with  my 
glad  tidings,  the  men,  led  by  Vol- 
taire Bon,  swarmed  up  the  slope  behind 
me. 

At  the  cabin  I  found  Fagot  alone  and 
unarmed  upon  his  little  front  porch. 
Ledet  had  shouted  to  him  after  receiv- 
ing the  sheriff's  signal,  and  he  had  only 
waited  to  make  sure  that  it  was  no  trick 
before  showing  himself.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  I  sprang  up  the  steps 
and,  although  his  lips  moved,  his  big 
voice  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  As 
I  gazed  at  him  it  was  as  though  the 
menace  of  the  past  day  and  night  had 
never  been.  His  trouble  over,  the  old 
man  had  relapsed  quite  naturally  into 
the  kindly,  gentle  creature  that  I  had 
always  known. 

And  yet,  when  after  my  words  of 
explanation  and  cheer  the  others  flocked 
about  him,  he  bore  himself  with  an  air 
of  quiet  dignity  and  self-justification 
that  would  not  have  sat  ill  upon  the 
leader  himself. 

"Welcome,  my  friends,  since  you 
come  in  friendship,"  his  attitude  seemed 
to  say.  "I  am  glad  that  all  has  turned 
out  well,  but  I  do  not  regret  my  action. 
Should  the  necessity  arise,  I  would  do 
the  same  again." 

So,  leaving  Fagot  to  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  camp,  I  went  inside  in 
search  of  Jeanne.  The  square  front 
room  was  deserted,  as  was  also  the  little 
refuge  in  the  rear.  Here,  however,  the 
open  window  with  its  hastily  demolished 
barricade,  had  its  story  to  tell.  Slipping 
through  it,  I  hurried  away  to  the  cabin 
of  the  unmarried  men. 

At  the  sick-room  I  found  that  I  had 
not  erred,   and   that  Jeanne,   upon   her 
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father's  first  call  of  deliverance,  had 
hastened  to  her  injured  lover.  She  sat 
now  in  her  old  place  beside  the  bunk, 
flashing  about  at  my  entrance,  to  stay 
me. 

"Quiet,  quiet,  Bossu,"  she  warned. 
"He  has  but  this  moment  fallen  asleep." 

"He  is  conscious,  then?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  saved,"  she  breathed  joyously. 
"His  eyes  were  open  when  I  came  in 
and,  as  I  bent  over  him,  he  spoke  my 
name.  And  they  had  left  him  alone. 
Think  of  it,  Bossu.  I  was  not  a  moment 
too  soon." 

She  paused,  rising  to  her  feet,  and  as 
she  came  toward  me  her  arms  were 
opened  wide. 

"Ah,  Bossu,  I  am  so  happy,  happy," 
she  murmured.  "And  what  can  I  say 
to  you  to  whom  I  owe  it  all?" 

But  I,  foregoing  the  beauty  of  my 
reward,  led  her  back  whence  she  had 
come.  True,  I  knew  little  of  a  maiden's 
heart,  but  there  were  some  things  that 
I  could  understand. 

"Later,  Jeanne,"  I  whispered.  "This 
is  your  hour,  and  it  will  never  come  to 
you  again.  Let  it,  at  least,  be  unshad- 
owed by  the  past." 

Then  I  left  her  with  her  lover,  but 
somehow  I  could  not  return  to  the  ex- 
citement and  confusion  of  the  cabin 
above.  Instead  I  seated  myself  upon 
the  short  flight  of  steps  in  front,  gazing 
out  over  the  water  to  where  the  last 
crimson  glory  of  the  sunset  was  fading 
from  the  western  sky.  And  as  I  gazed 
it  seemed  that  I  could  read  in  the  brief 
pageant  of  the  approaching  night,  the 
story  of  the  past,  and  of  what  was  to 
come. 

For  a  space  the  horizon  glowed  blood 
red  above  the  line  of  the  trees — that 
dark,  sinister  line  which  marked  the 
horror  of  the  Painted  Woods.  Then 
red  paled  to  gold,  gold  to  gray,  and 
suddenly  the  swamp  became  as  vague 
and  remote  as  some  land  of  dreams,  in 
the  hush  of  the  twilight. 

And  then,  flashing  out  upon  the  gray- 
ness,  there  came  the  soft,  twinkling  light 
of  a  star.  High  it  swung  in  the  infinite 
spaces  overhead,  and  its  tiny  lamp 
burned  brightly,  like  some  beacon  of 
peace,  above  the  vast  stretch  of  the 
sleeping  cypress. 
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THE  final  events  at  Camp  Bon  are 
soon  told.  Var  recovered  quickly 
— as  who  would  not  with  Jeanne 
as  nurse  and  sweetheart  both? — and 
before  the  month  had  worn  itself  away 
he  was  once  more  able  to  resume  work. 

This,  however,  he  did  not  do  under 
the  direction  of  Voltaire  Bon.  He  and 
Jeanne  were  about  to  start  a  new  life, 
and  they  wished  to  begin  it  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  those  scenes  that  would 
remind  them  of  the  past.  As  a  youth 
Var  had  worked  in  one  of  the  big  cypress 
mills  until,  through  sheer  restlessness, 
he  had  exchanged  the  whine  of  the  saw 
for  the  ring  of  the  ax.  Now  that  his 
future  was  settled,  he  meant  to  return 
to  his  former  employment.  The  wages 
were  good,  and  there  was  always  a 
chance  for  promotion.  He  might  be- 
come a  foreman  some  day. 

Also,  in  the  cottages  built  by  the 
cypress  company,  there  would  always  be 
a  room  for  Fagot.  They  were  snug, 
those  cottages.  Their  trim  little  porches 
seemed  built  for  the  convenience  of  tired 
old  men  who  wished  to  dream  in  the 
sunlight. 

What  Var  remembered  of  that  en- 
counter in  the  swamp,  the  camp  never 
knew.  Perhaps  he  told  Jeanne,  but  the 
inquiries  of  the  others  earned  only  a 
blank  silence.  Some  men  might  have 
replied  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  not 
nice  to  speak  unkindly  of  the  dead.  Var 
was  not  one  of  them. 

Yet  his  forbearance  did  not  pass  un- 
noticed when,  upon  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  Voltaire  Bon  bade  him  fare- 
well in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
camp.  It  was  at  sunrise,  and  Var  and 
Jeanne  were  about  to  set  forth  for. 
Bayou  Jules.  There  the  cure  would 
marry  them,  and  afterward  they  would 
paddle  by  easy  stages  to  the  cypress 
mills.  Fagot  was  to  remain  a  while  in 
my  charge,  that  he  might  arrange  his 
affairs,  and  give  the  two  a  chance  to 
settle  themselves. 

I  will  never  forget  that  parting  at 
dawn.  The  little  camp  shone  fresh  and 
clean  in  its  bath  of  dew,  and  out  upon 
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the  open  water  the  mist  clouds  rolled 
and  billowed  like  great  fleecy  mountains 
of    carded    wool.       The    summer 
smiled  pure  and  flawless,  and  the  birds 
sang  as  at  the  promise  of  spring. 

True,  Nature  was  only  arousing  her- 
self for  the  business  of  another  day,  but 
to  this  particular  awakening  she  seemed 
to  bring  an   added  charm.      It 
though  the  whole  swamp  ing: 

i  speed  you,  my  children.  At  least 
I  will  give  you  the  very  best  send  oft 
that  is  in  my  pov. 

The  two  stood  beside  their  laden 
pirogue,  Vkr  vay  upright  and  manly, 
Jeanne  all  flushed  and  rosy  with  the 
most  beautiful  shyness  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  camp  folk  passed  before 
them  in  farewell,  the  men  with  a  grip 
and  a  word,  the  women  with  a  kiss  for 
the  girl,  and  a  brief  whisper  of  parting 
or  advice.  Then,  last  of  all.  came  Vol- 
taire Bon  who,  stooping,  saluted  Jeanne 
upon  her  brow.  To  Var  he  gave  his 
hand,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a 
voice  that  all  could  hear. 


"Goodbye  and  good  luck,  Marcel," 
said  he.  "Once,  when  you  knew 
nothing,  I  did  you  a  wrong.  Now,  al- 
though you  know  all,  you  do  not  com- 
plain. You  are  a  man,  Marcel,  and 
should  you  ever  tire  of  the  mills,  you 
will  rind  a  welcome  here.v 

It  was  a  brave  deed — the  bravest  per- 
haps in  all  the  leader's  long  career — 
and  it  did  not  go  unrewarded.  A  low 
growl  of  approval  came  from  the  men, 
when  a  little  later  they  cheered  the 
departing  couple,  their  voices  held  a 
ring  of  that  confidence  which  is  born 
of  faith  restored. 

Thus  Jeanne  left  the  deep  swamp  and, 
as  she  slipped  from  the  shore  into  the 
morning,  its  tumbled  whiteness  was  sud- 
denly shot  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
An  instant  they  struggled 
against  the  twisting  vapor,  lighting  the 
girl's  last,  backward  glance  as  with  some 
wonderful,  golden  proir 

Then  the  whirling  clouds  closed  down 
again,  and  the  pirogue  was  gone — out- 


The  End 


THE  DUTCH   BAKERY 

By  HOWARD  HAMILTON  BLISS 


OX    a    walking    trip    through    the 
forest  or  mountains  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  many  a  meal  will 
be  found  to  be  the  breadstuff — bis: 
corn  bread,  or  muffins.     It  is  entirely 

able  to  do  the  baking  in  the  e 
present  fry-pan,  but  other  demands  upon 
quently  preclude  its  use,  and  at  any 
rate  its  results  are  not  in  the  same  class 
with  those  obtained  with  the  light  and 
handy  device  to  be  described.  The 
Dutch  bakery — a  descendant  of  the  pon- 
derous Dutch  oven — is  an  aluminum  pan 
nine  inches  in  diameter  and  three  and 
three-quarters  high,  sold  at  about  one 
dollar  by  the  fireless  cooker  dealers  as  a 
half -kettle     for     their     "stoves 

is  s  teen  ounces  and  its  bulk 
negligible,  for  it  may  be  packed  full  of 
dishes  or  grub. 

used  as  follows:     A  special  fire, 
or  a  part  of  the  regular  cooking  fi: 
kept  hotly  burning  while  the  dough  is 


mixed.  The  bakery  is  thoroughly  greased 
and  the  dough  put  into  it — with  bis- 
cuits it  is  well  to  use  the  lubricant  be- 
tween and  over  them  also.  The  lid  is 
then  clamped  down  and  the  bakery  put 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  baking  fire,  the 
blazing  brands  having  been  raked  aside, 
and  these  are  then  piled  on  top  of  the 
bakery.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  the  opera- 
tion is  completed,  its  progress  being 
gauged  by  cautious  peeps  under  the 
pried-up  lid.  One  batch  will  be  about 
sufficient  for  two  people  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  campers'  appetite 
and  limited   flour  supply. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  hot  ashes 
hold  enough  heat  for  the  bottom  half 
of  a  job  of  baking,  but  no  coals  need  be 
under  the  pan  if  hard  wood  fuel  is 
used.  The  fire  on  top  must,  of  course, 
be  pretty  hot,  for  its  work  is  done  by 
radiation  only  and  across  a  space  of  a 
couple  of  inch 


MY  FAVORITE  WESTERN  GOLF 

HOLES 

By  CHARLES  ("CHICK")   EVANS,  JR. 

IV hat  Goes  to  Make  a  Good  Golf  Hole,  According  to  the  Most 

Famous   TV est em  Player 


^O  select  the  best  courses  of 
the  West  and  to  describe 
several  of  the  characteris- 
tic holes  of  these  courses 
is  a  task  that  involves  in- 
dependent judgment  and 
peculiar  diplomatic  complications,  for  al- 
most all  club  members  have  a  certain 
pride  in  their  courses  and  take  a  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  the  distinctive  holes  found 
on  the  home  links.  Therefore,  before 
setting  out  upon  the  delicate  task  of 
judgment,  which  is  at  best  an  individual 
thing,  I  shall  begin  my  article  with  a 
definition  of  my  idea  of  the  best  golf 
holes  and  select  the  courses  in  which 
these  ideal  holes  predominate.  I  take  it 
that  the  best  holes  and  the  best  courses 
are  those  that  make  the  greatest  demands 
upon  the  skill  of  the  player,  not  those 
that  considerately  cover  up  little  weak- 
nesses in  one's  game. 

In  the  judgment  of  a  hole  the  gen- 
eral look  of  it  from  the  tee  is  important 
and  the  lay  of  the  land  has  considerable 
to  do  with  this.  Distance  also  is  im- 
portant, and  Mr.  Haskell  has  caused  a 
great  revision  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
This  question  of  testing  distances  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  seems.  One  cannot  just 
look  on  a  bit  of  diagram  and  say, — 
"Here  is  a  good  testing  distance  hole  of 
445  yards,"  for  topography  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  right  sort  of  dis- 
tance on  a  golf  course. 

Another  very  important  thing  to  be 
considered  about  a  hole  is  its  trapping. 
There  are  very  few  good  holes  without 
traps.  Nature  does  marvelous  things, 
but  she  rarely  furnishes,  ready  to  hand, 
the  proper  difficulties  for  a  good  golf 
hole.      Of  course  there  are  holes  down 


avenues  of  trees  that  make  one  play 
straight,  and  lone  trees  may  stand  at 
sides  and  corners  of  greens  where  traps 
are  usually  placed,  but  is  there  a  golfer, 
even  in  America,  who  believes  a  tree 
hazard  to  be  a  fair,  or  reasonable  one? 

Then,  too,  there  are  natural  rolls  to 
the  ground  that  make  playing  more  diffi- 
cult, but  the  experienced  player  knows 
that  the  best  holes  are  those  that  require 
the  golfer's  best  shots,  be  he  a  good  or 
bad  player,  and  those  holes  are  invari- 
ably the  ones  in  which  artificial  difficul- 
ties have  been  properly  placed.  There  is 
another  necessary  feature  of  a  good  hole 
and  that  is  that  it  can  be  reached  by  two 
paths, — the  short,  safe  way  for  the  poor, 
or  cautious  player,  and  the  long,  difficult 
route  that  rewards  with  a  stroke's  ad- 
vantage, the  brilliant,  daring  golfer.  It 
is  the  merit  of  a  good  hole  that  it  pro- 
vides a  good  landing  place  for  both 
classes  of  players. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  physical  char- 
acteristics I  take  into  consideration  the 
details  of  a  course. — the  width  of  the  fair 
green,  the  condition,  or  lay  of  the 
ground  where  the  player  is  asked  to  place 
his  shot,  and  so  on.  for  in  all  the  new 
courses  the  old-fashioned,  straight,  arti- 
ficial lines  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
lines  of  the  varying  widths  of  the  fair- 
way become  an  apparently  natural  part 
of  the  landscape. 

The  size  of  the  green  is  another  im- 
portant consideration.  No  golfer  should 
be  asked  to  pitch  upon  a  small  green 
guarded  by  traps.  I  like  to  see  traps 
close  to  the  green  for  short  shots,  but  on 
our  Western  courses  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  a  certain  hardening  of  the  soil 
during  our  hot  summers   and   therefore 
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it  is  not  practicable  to  trap  a  Western 
course  as  close  to  the  green  as  is  done 
on  the  seaside  links  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Entrances  to  greens  and  sizes  and  situ- 
ations of  traps  are  all  important  subjects 
for  consideration  when  judging  a  hole, 
and  much  is  also  dependent  upon  local 
conditions  prevailing  at  various  times. 

Generally  speaking  there  should  be 
more  difficulties  on  the  right  side  of  the 
course  than  on  the  left,  because  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  sliced  shot 
should  be  punished  more  than  the  pulled 
one.  Upon  every  course  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing wind  and  its  effect  upon  a  flying 
ball  is  great,  and  the  way  this  condition 
is  met  on  a  hole  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind. 

The  Best  Land  for  Golf 

Now  I  come  to  the  topography  of  the 
course.  I  believe  slightly  rolling  land 
is  the  ideal  sort  for  golf.  Over  on  the 
British  seaside  courses  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  this  kind  of  land,  and  its  nu- 
merous humps  and  hollows  seem  in- 
tended for  the  golfer's  use.  There  is 
something  of  a  "golf  swing"  to  the  land 
of  the  best  holes. 

Seaside  and  inland  courses  form  two 
very  distinct  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
I  remember  being  particularly  impressed 
with  the  name  applied  to  courses  there 
that  ran  down  avenues  of  trees.  They 
were  called  Park  Golf  and  the  name  is 
very  applicable  to  many  courses  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  East  there  are  a  few  courses 
that  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
seaside  courses,  the  most  notable  being 
the  National  Golf  Links  of  America. 
Few  of  the  other  Eastern  courses,  how- 
ever, would  come  up  to  the  English  defi- 
nition of  the  word,  and  in  the  West  our 
courses  are  all  inland  with  the  exception 
of  a  genuine  little  seaside  course  out  in 
Victoria,  B.  C,  where  I  played  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

Some  of  our  Western  courses  are  flat 
as  pancakes,  some  gently  rolling,  and  still 
others  are  laid  out  over  a  succession  of 
high  hills.  Western  golf  is  a  little 
younger  than  Eastern  golf  and  our 
courses  are  a  little  newer.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  why  we  have  never  util- 


ized our  lake  shores,  with  their  gently 
rolling  ground  and  sandy  subsoil.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  since  Mr.  H.  S. 
Colt  visited  us,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased interest  shown  in  golf  architec- 
ture, and  many  of  our  old  courses  have 
been  remodeled  and  new  ones  built,  and 
some  of  these  new  ones  give  promise  of 
being  models  of  their  kind. 

Probably  the  best  12  courses  in  the 
West  to-day  are  the  Buffalo  Country 
Club,  Detroit  Country  Club,  the  May- 
field  Country  Club,  Kent  Country  Club, 
Chicago  Golf  Club,  Old  Elm  Club, 
Homewood  Golf  Club,  St.  Louis  Coun- 
try Club,  Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  Denver 
Country  Club,  Victoria  Country  Club, 
and  the  Del  Monte  Country  Club.  Of 
these  clubs  there  are  two  that  I  have 
never  played — the  Del  Monte  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  Mayfield,  so  highly 
praised  by  Vardon. 

Of  the  old  and  tried  courses,  I  place 
the  Chicago  Golf  Club  course  at  Whea- 
ton  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  during  the 
1912  National,  but  I  classify  it  under 
normal  conditions.  The  unusual  heat 
and  drouth  should  be  blamed  for  the 
iron-tee-shot  golf  it  permitted  at  that 
time.  As  I  understand  it,  the  course 
that  rewards  irons  from  the  tee  is  not  in 
championship  condition,  but  the  player 
who  uses  the  iron  is  not  to  be  criticised 
unfavorably;  he  has  met  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Chicago  Golf  has  about  as  fine  a 
"start"  and  "finish"  hole  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  of  all  the  holes  on  a  course 
where  merit  is  most  desirable,  these  two 
— the  final  hole,  and  the  19th,  or  37th — 
rank  first. 

The  first  is  a  good  "get-away"  hole; 
three  shots  for  the  average  player  and 
two  for  the  expert.  The  tee  shot  is 
somewhat  free  and  open.  No  first-shot 
course  should  be  heavily  trapped ;  a 
golfer  should  not  be  compelled  to  play 
out  of  thronging  difficulties  before  he  is 
fairly  started.  The  second  shot  re- 
quires care,  for  there  is  a  slope  to  the 
hole  to  the  left,  and  pits  lie  on  the  course 
to  catch  a  hooked  second.  There  are 
also  two  deep  bunkers  on  the  left-hand 
front  edge  of  the  green,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  green  is  about  twenty  yards.     A 
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shot  that  is  too  strong  catches  a  trap  at 
the  back  and  a  sliced  second  is  up  in 
some  mounds.     This  hole  is  468  yards. 

The  18th  tee  is  on  a  hill,  and  the 
drive  is  over  a  diagonal  bunker  the  long 
end  of  which  only  the  very  long  driver 
would  dare  to  attempt.  Beyond  the 
diagonal  bunker  there  are  traps  and 
mounds  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  fair 
green,  and  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
straight  you  will  lose  a  shot  somewhere 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  trouble.  The 
hole  is  420  yards.  It  is  only  when  the 
ground  is  hard-baked  that  the  poorer 
player  can  get  there  with  two  woodens, 
but  if  the  expert  gets  a  good  drive  he 
has  an  iron  home. 

On  this  hole  I  have  used  for  a  second, 
after  a  good  drive,  a  brassie,  a  cleek,  a 
midiron,  a  jigger,  and  a  mashie,  the  re- 
sult all  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  The  second  iron  must  be 
played  well.  The  entrance  to  the  green 
is  narrowed  by  two  small,  deep  pits  at 
the  left-hand  front  edge.  The  hole  is  a 
good  four  and  seldom  does  one  see  even 
the  best  players  make  it  in  these  figures. 

At  the  Homewood  course,  old  and 
tried  and  constantly  being  improved, 
there  are  some  splendid  holes.  I  men- 
tion, first  of  all,  the  6th,  which  requires 
two  perfect  shots  to  get  home.  If  an 
iron  second  is  used  it  is  invariably  the 
longest  iron,  and  this  hole  separates 
neatly,  by  one  shot,  the  two  kinds  of 
players.  There  is  not  much  to  the  hole 
except  its  fine  distance.  There  is  long 
grass  and  rough  on  both  sides;  a  bunker 
runs  halfway  across  the  course  200  yards 
down  on  the  right  hand;  one  275  yards 
down  runs  into  the  course  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  To  the  right  of  the  green 
are  some  traps,  and  behind  it  unusually 
bunchy  grass,  an  outgrowth  of  swampy 
land.  The  green  is  a  little  rolling,  and 
the  ball  must  be  dropped  on  the  hillside 
for  results. 

The  16th  hole  at  Homewood  is  also 
a  very  good  one,  and  the  second  is  being 
opened  up  by  filling  in  the  ditch  off  the 
tee  and  opening  up  half  the  bunker  that 
ran  in  front  of  the  green.  These  are  all 
long,  but  the  14th  is  a  particularly  good 
short  hole. 

The  Ravisloe  course,  where  Vardon 
and    Ray    played,    is    another    Chicago 


course  that  has  been  beautifully  remod- 
eled, and  the  Old  Elm  course,  a  new 
course  far  out  on  the  North  Side,  unless 
all  signs  fail,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  courses  in  the  West.  It 
is  too  new  as  yet  for  practical  test,  but  I 
have  gone  carefully  over  the  whole 
course  and  it  looks  very  good  to  me. 
Two  holes,  the  3rd  and  4th,  I  can  espe- 
cially commend. 

No.  3  is  160  yards — a  good  mashie. 
length.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fine  example  of 
a  good  short  hole,  well  trapped,  nothing 
needless,  every  trap  in  the  right  place. 

The  4th  hole  is  430  yards  long  and 
calls  for  a  drive  over  a  diagonal  trap  180 
yards  from  the  tee  on  the  longest  point. 
The  Skokie  River  bends  gracefully  into 
the  course,  and  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
hole  is  heavily  trapped.  There  are  two 
routes  to  the  hole  for  the  two-shot  play- 
ers and  two  for  the  three-shotters. 

The  Westmoreland  Country  Club, 
another  brand-new  course,  has  been  de- 
signed on  the  most  scientific  lines  of  golf- 
course  construction.  In  a  few  years  it 
should  be  one  of  the  best  courses  in  the 
country. 

In  St.  Louis  and  Grand  Rapids 

In  this  connection  I  should  mention 
the  St.  Louis  Country  Club,  which  has 
also  a  new  course  with  splendid  possi- 
bilities. It  is  exceedingly  well  laid  out 
over  a  hilly  country  and  abounds  in  good 
golf  holes.  Perhaps  the  best  hole  is  the 
Cape  Hole,  a  very  good  dog's-leg  of  350 
yards — drive  and  mashie  length. 

The  Western  Amateur  Championship 
was  played  at  the  Kent  Country  Club, 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  last  year. 
This  very  hospitable  course  is  well  known 
to  most  Western  golfers.  One  of  its 
most  characteristic  holes  is  the  14th.  It 
is  410  yards  in  length  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  no  artificial  bunkers.  Nature 
in  this  one  instance  supplies  them 
a-plenty.  The  tee  is  high  and  a  good, 
long  drive  lands  the  player  on  a  plateau 
below  the  tee  level.  Thence  a  properly 
played  long  midiron  or  cleek  ought  to 
clear  the  ravine  and  put  the  player  on 
the  plateau  where  the  large,  level  green 
is  situated.  There  is  long  grass  on  the 
left  and  long  grass  and  bushes  on  the 
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right  of  the  course,  and  there  is  a  sand- 
pit guarding  a  short  slice  to  the  green. 
Back  of  the  green  is  an  artificial  bank  of 
turf  and  long  grass,  and  the  right  bound- 
ary slopes  abruptly  down  into  other  long 
grass. 

I  played  over  the  links  of  the  Detroit 
Country  Club  several  times  last  spring 
and  found  it  a  typical  Colt  course,  with 
several  tees  to  each  hole,  diagonal  bunk- 
ering, and  several  roads  home.  I  was 
especially  struck  by  the  fact  that  when 
I  had  completed  my  round  I  had  used 
every  club  in  my  bag. 

I  found  two  short  holes  on  the  first 
nine  particularly  good.  They  are  the 
5th  and  7th,  I  think,  and  they  are  145 
and  129,  respectively,  and  I  used  a  jigger 
on  No.  5  and  a  mashie  on  No.  7.  As 
I  remember  them,  there  were  diagonal 
difficulties  with  traps  to  the  right.  The 
17th  is  a  fine  hole  and  reminds  me  of  the 
8th  at  Prestwick.  The  hole  is  full  of 
trouble-mounds  to  the  left,  large  mound 
to  the  right,  large  cross  bunker  and  pit 
and  a  well-trapped  green. 

The  finishing  hole  on  this  course  is  as 
difficult  a  one-shot  test  as  I  have  ever 
known. 

The  Atlanta  Athletic  Club  has  the 
best  golf  course  in  the  South,  and  when 
the  improvements  now  in  progress  have 
been  completed  it  will  be  a  good  enough 
course  for  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
4th  hole  on  this  course  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  of  good  distance;  tee  and  green  are 
both  on  a  gently  sloping  hill  and  the 
green  is  well  protected.  Another  hole  is 
a  dog's-leg  with  the  first  shot  uphill  and 
the  second  into  the  face  of  another  hill. 

The  Denver  Country  Club  is  another 
one  of  the  less  well-known  courses  and 
it  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 
The  course  has  recovered  from  the  ca- 
lamity of  1912  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  first-class  courses. 


I  have  never  played  in  California, 
but  I  hear  there  are  surprisingly  good 
courses  out  there.  Del  Monte  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  travelers  have  given 
me  glowing  accounts  of  it.  The  Se- 
quoyah Country  Club,  another  promising 
course,  has  been  called  to  my  attention. 
It  is  near  Oakland  and  prides  itself  on 
its  turf.  In  view  of  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition we  are  all  much  interested  in  golf 
in  California. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  my  trip  to  the 
Northwest  last  year  was  the  Victoria 
course,  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  little 
gem  of  a  links — short,  but  one  on  which 
every  iron  shot  in  the  world  could  be 
played.  On  that  course  we  found  gorse 
and  Englishmen  and  real  seaside  turf. 
The  bunkers  were  tremendously  large 
stones  with  grass  growing  on  and  around 
them. 

The  3rd  hole  required  a  smashing  long 
cleek  shot  from  a  high  tee,  across  a  road 
and  to  a  green  whose  entrance  was  nar- 
rowed by  numbers  of  these  huge  rocks. 
The  greens  were  of  that  soft  and  grip- 
ping character  that  delight  the  iron 
player. 

The  9th  is  a  pretty  mashie  shot.  The 
tee  is  practically  in  the  water,  but  ele- 
vated, and  as  you  walk  up  a  winding 
pathway  between  the  rocks  you  see  won- 
derful Mount  Baker,  and  as  you  face  the 
hole  you  seem  to  shoot  right  into  the 
snow  -  capped  Olympic  Range.  The 
ruggedness  ar  !  mountain  scenery  seem 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  playing,  and 
I  remember  that  I  barely  cleared  the 
bunker  in  front  of  the  green  in  my  first 
attempt.  All  the  greens  in  this  seashore 
region  are  undulating  and  the  grass  is  of 
delightful  quality. 

I  have  included  no  sand  green  courses 
in  this  article,  for  I  believe  that  they 
stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  should 
only  be  compared  with  each  other. 


Oswald  Kirkby,  Metropolitan  Champion,  does 
for  Eastern  courses  what  Mr.  Evans  has  done 
for    the  Western.       See   February    OUTING 


THE  WEB  TRAIL 

By  R.  E.  P. 


WITHOUT  the  webs  and  the 
trail  they  make,  there  would 
be  little  travel  in  the  North- 
land for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 
Across  lakes,  down  streams,  on  the  nar- 
row portage  trails  of  summer,  they 
stretch,  thin,  wavering  lines,  dotted  by 
bits  of  evergreen  brush  thrust  into  the 
snow. 

There  is  something  fascinating,  invi- 
ting, about  the  snowshoe  trail.  Like  the 
footprints  of  a  huge,  fantastic  animal, 
the  fresh  traces  break  the  white  monot- 
ony of  forest  or  lake.  Clearly  cut  as 
though  chiseled,  the  facets  of  the  lacy 
impressions  sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  The 
well-packed  trail  tells  its  story  of  plod- 
ding toil  and  of  dashing  dogs.  At  the 
winter's  end  it  stands  solidly  and  alone. 

If  it  is  to  be  much  traveled,  the  web 
trail  is  made  carefully.  As  straight  as 
possible,  it  stretches  across  lakes.  As  the 
trail-maker  walks  he  thrusts  branches 
into  the  snow,  always  on  the  same  side, 
that  succeeding  storms  may  not  obliter- 
ate all  traces  of  his  course.  He  walks 
with  short  steps  that  he  may  tramp  down 
as  much  snow  as  possible,  and,  if  he  has 
a  companion,  the  second  man  "breaks 
joints,"  steps  so  that  his  snow  shoes 
cover  that  part  of  the  trail  missed  by  the 
other. 

Four  times  along  a  trail  by  one  man, 
and  there  is  a  firm  path.  On  the  open 
lakes  winds  will  blow  the  snow  away, 
leaving  the  trail,  solidly  frozen,  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  its  light 
covering  of  snow.  Succeeding  snows 
may  fall,  but  the  first  wind  blows  the 
pathway  clean. 

In  the  woods  the  trail  must  be  tramped 
down  again  after  each  snowfall.  It  is  as 
well  packed  and  as.  solidly  frozen  as  that 
on  the  lakes,  but  winds  cannot  sweep  it 
bare. 

Once  the  trail  is  packed  by  the  webs, 
the  cold  cements  the  snow  in  a  solid, 
secure   mass,   and,   snowshoes  lashed   to 


the  toboggan,  men  and  dogs  can  put  six 
miles  behind  them  each  hour.  In  intense 
cold  one  impression  of  the  snowshoes 
packs  the  snow  sufficiently  for  the  frost 
to  make  a  solid  pathway  for  the  return- 
ing traveler,  while,  if  a  heavily  loaded 
toboggan  follows  the  webs,  there  is  a 
smooth,  solid  trail. 

Selection  of  snowshoes  means  much 
both  in  making  the  web  trail  and  in 
traveling  where  others  have  made  it.  In 
Alaska  a  long,  narrow  shoe  is  used. 
Each  step  sets  one  shoe  ahead  and  beside 
the  preceding  impression  in  such  a  way 
that  no  "joints"  remain  to  be  "broken." 
One  trip  leaves  a  well-packed  trail.  The 
shorter,  wider  shoe  of  the  forest  country 
covers  little  more  than  half  the  trail. 
But,  in  the  bush,  the  long,  narrow  shoe, 
no  matter  how  efficient  it  may  be  in  the 
open,  is  impossible  because  of  the  quick 
turns  to  be  made,  windfalls  encountered, 
and  the  character  of  the  snow. 

It  is  well,  in  selecting  a  snowshoe  for 
Northland  travel,  to  learn  what  type  is 
used  in  the  country  to  be  visited.  If  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  inch  (in  width)  is 
the  popular  web,  the  fourteen  or  sixteen- 
inch  shoe  will  lead  to  great  difficulty  in 
following  broken  trails.  A  twelve-inch 
shoe  will  make  a  trail  twenty  inches 
wide.  A  fourteen-inch  shoe  makes  a 
trail  twenty-four  inches  wide.  In  the 
forest,  where  the  level  of  the  trail  sinks, 
in  deep  snow,  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
surface,  the*  man  with  a  wide  shoe  will 
be  forced  into  an  awkward,  tiring  step 
if  the  man  ahead  wore  narrow  webs. 

The  long,  narrow  shoe  is  fastest  and 
easiest  for  open  lake  or  barren  ground 
travel,  but  it  cannot  be  worn  successfully 
in  rough  or  timbered  country.  A  forty- 
six-inch  (in  length)  shoe  requires  long 
legs  for  the  negotiation  of  a  windfall  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  are  no  broken 
frames.  In  stepping  up  onto  or  down 
from  windfalls  the  long  shoe  would  re- 
sult in  many  falls. 
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WHAT  TO  FEED  AND  WHAT  TO 

-     FOOL 

By  WILLIAM  BRENT  ALTSHELER 

Experience   vs.  Superstition   As   a    Test  for  the    Contents   of   the 
Grub  sack  in  All  Climates 


[HE  outfit  pendulum 
swings  freely  to  extremes. 
The  majority  of  outers 
would  carry  into  the 
wilds  every  article  the 
appetite  craves  to  eat  and 
to  drink.  The  others  would  fare,  on  bare 
necessities — animal  needs.  ''Athenians" 
and  "Spartans,"  respectively. 

One  consumes  much  that  is  not  ali- 
ment purposely.  There  are  no  actual 
food  values  in  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  spirit- 
uous liquors,  sugar,  salt  and  a  regiment 
of  condiments,  seasonings  and  stimulants. 
The  Athenian  demands  one  or  more, 
possibly  all,  the  articles  mentioned, 
though  not  one  nor  all  combined  would 
stay  starvation  for  a  single  day.  Many 
writers  of  some  recognized  authority 
have  recently  underlined  sugar  as  an 
article  of  strong  individual  merit,  but 
have  they  the  facts  with  them? 

Theories  go  under  the  ropes  before 
actual  tests.  Archer  Claydon,  famed  for 
the  marvelous  recovery  from  the  deadly 
effects  of  a  severe  mauling  from  an  old 
lion  we  unsuccessfully  hunted  together, 
fortunately  survives  and  can  bear  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  treacherous  repu- 
tation of  sugar  depended  on  to  ward  off 
the  wolf.  The  popular  fallacy  contrib- 
uted to  a  mistake  which  snuffed  out  the 
lives  of  Samburu  porters  whose  bones 
have  whitened  in  the  tropical  sun,  if  the 
hyena  has  not  milled  them.  It  was  a 
native  trade  expedition  down  the  Guaso 
Nyiro  River  to  Lorian  Swamp  in  British 
East  Africa  and  sugar  factored  large  in 
the  potio  or  ration.  From  the  unsophis- 
ticated native  raw  sugar  will  barter  ar- 
ticles over  which  shining*  gold  will  shed 
tears  vainly,  and  what  African  hunter  or 
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explorer  has  not  rent  the  still  air  with 
mocking  oaths  when  a  little,  self-occupied 
bee  stampeded  his  listless  safari,  or  cara- 
van, and  sent  the  lazy  porters  hot-foot 
through  the  obstinate  wait-a-bit  thorn 
bush  to  be  the  first  to  locate  and  rob  the 
precious  store  of  honey  the  wild  bees 
have  hived  in  a  convenient  hollow  tree 
or  an  opening  in  the  ground? 

On  this  trip  the  Somali  rice  went  first 
and  then  the  mealie  meal  (native  potio) , 
and  when  the  rifle  ammunition  was  all 
expended  the  game  supply  ended  and 
nothing  was  left  in  the  commissary  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  jute-bag  loads  of  yel- 
low sand  sugar.  Without  other  food 
articles  to  mix,  the  natives  passed  up  the 
sweet  for  it  would  not  satisfy  their  cra- 
vings for  food,  and  in  a  few  days  two 
porters  died  of  starvation  and  another 
expired  after  the  safari  reached  Archer 
Post,  where  I  had  my  base  camp. 

Contributing  nothing  whatever  to 
tissue  making,  it  would  seem  that  the 
articles  mentioned  then  work  an  injury 
on  the  consumer,  for  stimulants  weaken 
the  heart  and  upset  the  nerves.  More- 
over, salt  and  sugar  provoke  abnormal 
thirst.  They  are  treacherous  in  frigid 
and  torrid  climates  alike,  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Chocolate  is  the  sugar  king  and  the 
most  artistic  jester  at  the  feasts  of  Lu- 
cullus.  It  looks  like  an  act  of  apostasy 
to  berate  the  chocolate  god  but  this  idol 
is  dirt.  Chocolate  is  no  more  than  the 
cocoa  bean's  rather  coarse,  fibrous  nut 
food  smothered  in  excess  of  plain  sugar. 
Rather  tragic  memories  forced  my  heret- 
ical conclusions.  I  was  hunting  the 
white  Dall  sheep  with  George  Sexton 
(who  as  United  States  marshal  harassed 
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Captain  Radclyffe,  the  English  sports- 
man, for  alleged  violation  of  the  Alaska 
game  law)  within  sight  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  in  the  sub-arctic  and  was  trying 
to  beat  the  sheep  record  of  Mr.  Cross,  a 
Boston  sportsman,  who  was  hot-foot 
after  the  same  rams.  When  I  got  Sex- 
ton out  in  the  range  I  informed  him  that 
we  must  bring  in  a  ram  or  "bust  a 
button." 

We  were  provisioned  with  a  lunch  of 
chocolate  slabs  and  when  night  snared 
us  far  from  camp  we  failed  even  to  bag 
a  "porky,"  which  we  confidently  included 
in  our  culinary  plans.  On  the  second 
day  the  chocolate  diet  worked  up  a  thirst 
which  was  amazing  in  such  a  wilderness 
of  ice  and  snow.  It  was  quiet  but  con- 
tinuous, like  the  fire  of  an  infant  vol- 
cano. Constant  draughts  of  glacier  wa- 
ter would  not  quench  it  and  the  intro- 
duction of  so  much  low  temperature  into 
my  system  exhausted  heat  which  I  need- 
ed for  glacier  climbing  and,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  I  dragged  my  feet 
into  camp  I  was  dead  beat,  weaker  and 
more  thoroughly  exhausted  than  if  I  had 
not  eaten  anything. 

Going  without  food  thirty-six  hours  is 
no  great  hardship.  I  did  it  once  for  an 
experiment.  I  drank  nothing  during  the 
fast  and,  having  been  living  practically 
without  salt,  I  did  not  become  thirsty.  I 
weakened  perceptibly  and  lost  four 
pounds.  In  both  instances,  one  hearty 
meal  brought  about  complete  restoration. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  when  on  a 
winter  bear  quest,  traveling  on  bear-paw 
snow-shoes  for  thirty  days,  I  had  in  the 
start  a  friendly  argument  with  my  camp 
mates,  seasoned  fur-trappers,  over  the 
free-hand  use  of  salt  and  sugar  in  the 
stews,  fries  and  bakes,  and  finally  got 
my  portions  straight  and  did  not  have 
to  consume  my  body  heat  in  boosting  the 
temperature  of  snow-water. 

Returning  to  tropical  experiences,  I 
had  pictured  equatorial  Africa  a  wilder- 
ness of  conflagrating  sun  and  consuming 
thirst.  With  a  savage  thrust,  I  cut 
sugar  and  salt  out  of  the  kitchen  list  and 
violently  upset  the  plans  of  my  Uganda 
cook,  who  had  liberally  included  both 
articles  in  his  culinary  preparations.  The 
whiskey  and  soda  were  missing,  too.  The 
first  definite  line  of  progress  the  African 


civilizing  mind  projects  along  is  to  eat 
and  drink  everything  the  whites  do,  if 
the  opportunity  presents,  so  it  was  up  to 
me  to  supply  generously  salt  and  sugar  to 
my  Nube  headman,  a  jaunty,  plucky 
black  from  the  Nile  legion  of  the 
British. 

I  was  quite  desirous  of  bagging,  among 
other  things,  for  the  Field  Museum  col- 
lection, a  superb  cock  ostrich  and  bowled 
him  over  with  the  500-yard  peep  up,  but 
he  wouldn't  stay  down  and,  barepated 
(as  I  stalked  that  way),  I  followed  the 
shot,  leaving  the  Nube  behind  with  my 
pith  topee.  The  altitude  was  not  high, 
though  the  sun  was  close  and  strongly 
reflected  from  the  volcanic  rock.  The 
pursuit  continued  for  hours  and  drove 
the  native  to  drink  repeatedly.  I  ex- 
perienced no  thirst  at  all  in  contrast  to 
the  black's  large  and  active  one  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  excessive  use  of  sugar  and  salt. 

Going  Without  Water 

I  had  so  little  use  for  a  canteen  that  I 
told  the  porters,  who  always  went  along 
to  bring  in  trophies  and  meat,  not  to 
bother  with  it.  I  drank  enough  fluid 
at  breakfast  to  stay  with  me  till  my  re- 
turn. Drink  is  a  large  problem  in  the 
tropics  where  all  water  is  unwholesome 
unless  first  boiled.  Many  eschew  it  en- 
tirely, taking  their  whiskey  and  soda 
with  them  into  the  bush.  Water  is 
either  muddy,  or  thick  with  vegetable 
decay. 

I  found  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
trek  or  hunt  ten  to  twelve  hours  on  a 
stretch  in  the  tropic  sun  without  drink. 
I  could  not  have  done  it  freely  had  I 
used  sugar  and  salt  habitually.  I  was 
often  unexpectedly  separated  from  my 
boys  and  an  active  thirst  would  surely 
have  driven  me  to  drink  dangerous  fresh 
water. 

On  the  return  from  a  long  trek  up 
north  of  Mt.  Kenia,  I  nearly  "burned 
out  a  boiler,"  to  use  a  slang  expression, 
as  a  result  of  careless  stoking.  I  ex- 
hausted my  stock  of  dried  fruits,  espe- 
cially evaporated  apples — my  standby — 
and  was  beyond  their  limit  of  travel. 
From  Meru  south  the  bananas  were 
plentiful  and,  my  "boys"  showing  me 
how  to  select  the  good  ones,  I  developed 
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a  passionate 'fondness  for  them,  the  small 
ones  which  I  ate  fresh  and  the  large 
ones  fried  —  "banana  pudding"  —  as 
Arasto,  my  mpishi  (chef),  called  cooked 
bananas.  I  bought  them,  two  cents  a 
dozen,  in  the  native  markets  along  the 
beaten  track  and  devoured  them  at  meals 
and  between.  In  the  same  way  I  pur- 
chased and  ate  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
quite  different  yam,  roasted  in  the  hot 
ashes. 

A  few  weeks'  reveling  in  the  epicurean 
delights  of  the  black  clogged  my  liver 
and  stopped  my  assimilating  machinery. 
Always  accustomed  to  plenty  of  acids  in 
my  daily  food  articles,  I  could  not 
stand  it  longer  and  started  for  Ft.  Hall 
boma  and,  in  a  single  trek,  made  twenty- 
five  miles  and  nearly  lost  my  safari, 
who  indulged  in  mutinous  threats  on 
account  of  the  long,  hot  march.  The 
goblet  of  lime  juice  and  soda  I  got 
from  the  Indian  merchant  was  the  most 
delicious  drink  I  have  ever  had  and  it 
did  me  a  world  of  good. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  how- 
ever, that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  one 
must  be  fooled  artistically  as  well  as 
fed  substantially,  and  it  is  futile  to 
argue,  even  logically,  that  because  an 
article  for  consumption  has  no  positive, 
but  actually  a  negative  food  value,  it 
must  be  denied  and  excluded  from  the 
commissary. 

The  normal  mind  of  the  average  per- 
son, it  seems,  must  seek  composure  in 
some  mild  sort  of  dissipation  in  the  iso- 
lation of  the  wilderness  and  few,  quite 
few,  may  mentally  divorce  themselves 
from  the  indulgence  in  the  popular 
stimulants,  enticing  condiments,  and 
palatable  seasonings.  Therefore  the 
stomach,  heart,  kidney,  and  nerve  must 
pay  the  price  of  luxuriously  indulging 
the  appetite.  The  Athenian  is  over 
baited.  The  Spartan  stands  so  straight 
he  bends  backward.  The  Roman  com- 
promises with  the  two  Greek  extremes 
and  conquers  the  problem. 

In  estimating  the  food  values  of  the 
Spartan  and  the  palatability  of  the  Athe- 
nian, the  Roman  carefully  adjusts  them 
to  the  demands  of  convenience,  economy, 
bulk,  weight,  and  portability.  Some 
outfits,  especially  those  of  wealthy  and 
titled   African   hunters,   stop   little  short 


of  cook-ranges,  refrigerators,  cows,  and 
churns.  But  there  are  three,  and  only 
three,  items  of  the  food  fare  that  are 
vital — Cereal,  Meat,  and  Fruit.  Gne 
may  subsist  months  or  years  on  any  one 
of  the  three  as  proven  among  aborigines 
and  in  isolated  experiences,  but  all  are 
essential  to  comfortable  and  healthy  ex- 
istence. With  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
nuts,  all  three  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  the  exchange  is  made  at  a  loss. 

Cereals  the  Best  Food 

Nothing  is  quite  so  body-building  as 
cereals — wheat,  rice,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  etc.,  eaten  either  dry  or  moist — 
bread  or  porridge.  No  part  of  the  grain 
except  the  fibrous,  envelope  should  be 
dispensed  with.  Whole  wheat  porridge 
is  esteemed  the  best  single  food  article 
of  human  fare.  Wheat  does  not  thrive 
in  the  hot  countries  and  consequently  is 
not  the  food  universal  of  rice.  Nor  is  it 
transported,  preserved,  and  served  with 
the  facility  and  free  hand  of  white  rice, 
the  great  food  of  yellow  people — Pagans, 
Confucians,  Buddhists,  and  Mohamme- 
dans. The  brown  berry  is  the  white 
staff  of  Christian,  Jew,  and  Greek:  the 
grain  should  be  cut  slowly  on  a  stone- 
burr  to  preserve  its  sweetness  and  nutri- 
tion for  the  table.  At  home  in  the  clean 
climates,  it  takes  precedence  over  rice. 
Corn  seems  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  dark 
races — red  men  and  black  men;  it  pos- 
sesses abundance  of  natural  sweet. 

One  might  say  that  meat  is  a  tough 
proposition  for  the  pack  but,  thought- 
fully approached,  it  simplifies  encourag- 
ingly. Dairy  products,  fish,  fowl,  and 
game  should  rank  equal  to  domestic 
meats.  Milk  flows  far  in  cans,  and  in 
Africa  I  had  good  butter  canned  in 
Bombay.  The  two  articles  contain  suffi- 
cient "meat"  for  the  camper.  Cheese 
might  be  included.  Should  it  be  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip,  fresh  meats  will  be 
added  surely  in  a  multitude  of  romantic 
ways. 

It's  astonishing  how  simple,  compact, 
and  inexpensive  are  the  really  good  and 
palatable  human  foods.  When  not  feed- 
ing, the  cereals  in  stout  canvas  sacks 
make  a  soft  pillow  or  seat,  fill  up  any 
hole  in  a  pack,  never  break,   and   keep 
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quite  dry.  Any  cereal  may  be  success- 
fully cooked  in  an  aluminum  bucket  and 
is  really  better  when  warmed  over.  The 
natural  taste  is  more  delicious  and  indi- 
vidual than  are  the  universal  salty  or 
sugary  savors.  Mush  and  milk  equal 
bread  and  meat  and  are  handier  some- 
times. 

The  absorbing  luxury  of  any  outing  is 
fruit — a  dependable  tonic,  too.  Fortu- 
nately the  best  fruits  are  purchased  eco- 
nomically, packed  readily,  and  keep  in- 
definitely. They  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  judiciously  mixed,  sweets 
and  acids  neutralizing  each  other — dried 
apples  mixed  with  prunes,  and  figs  or 
raisins  with  apricots  or  peaches.  Dehy- 
drated fruits  are  better  and  far  less  bulky 
than  are  canned  fruits;  the  latter  are 
largely  water. 

With  plenty  of  good  cereals  husked  or 
ground,  ripe  fruits  well  dried,  and  milk 
and  butter  canned — what  more  is 
needed?  Perhaps,  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
for  the  flavor,  a  few  chips  of  dried  beef, 
a  handful  of  thin-shell  nuts,  and  some 
honey.  The  Roman  need  not  fear  flood 
nor  freeze.  His  supplies  possess  full- 
food  values,  sustaining  health  and 
strength  and  gratifying  the  appetite. 

The  regular  safari  potio,  or  ration  for 
wapagazi,  African  porters,  is  one  and 
one-half  pounds  mealie  meal  per  diem 
and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  packs  a 
sixty-pound  load  over  a  native  track  or 
game  trail  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles 
a  day.  Two  pounds  make  a  quite  liberal 
daily  allowance  for  a  white  man,  and 
many  men  will  not  actually  consume 
that  much.  I  kept  tab  for  a  month  and 
found  that  I  ate  21j^  ounces  a  day  as 
follows:  Cereals,  nine  ounces;  fruits, 
five  and  one-half  ounces;  butter  and 
cheese,  three  ounces;  beans,  four  ounces. 

This  did  not  include  the  milk  and 
green  apples  consumed,  but  the  total  of 
dehydrated  food  would  have  fallen,  any- 
way, short  of  a  one  and  one-half  pound 
ration.  The  cost  was  twenty-five  cents 
a  day.  Four  weeks'  rations  weighed 
forty-two  pounds;  tent  cloth,  blanket, 
and  extra  woolens,  ten  pounds;  rifle  and 
ammunition,  twelve  pounds;  pocket 
camera,  field-glasses,  watch,  and  com- 
pass, six  pounds;  wearing  apparel,  eight 
pounds;  aluminum  cooking  kit  and  axe, 


four  pounds;  total,  eighty-two  pounds — 
not  such  a  big  load  for  a  strong  man  to 
muscle  in  a  cold  climate! 

Mohammed  Achmet,  my  Somali  head- 
man, had  a  "chit"  from  a  thorough 
Athenian,  an  Asiatic  prince,  whose  fare 
bill  included  almost  every  article  of  food 
and  drink  to  be  found  on  the  hotel  menus 
of  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly.  The  culi- 
nary list  of  this  sport  was  longer  than 
the  column  of  African  mammal  species. 
His  plush-lined  tent  had  four  rooms  and 
made  six  porter-loads.  His  trophies 
were  not  all  procured  in  a  sportsmanlike 


way. 


How  the  Apache  Did  It 


The  Apache  was  a  Spartan.  With  a 
festoon  of  "jerky"  about  his  pony's  pole 
and  a  poke  of  parched  corn  dangling  at 
his  belt,  he  could  cross  New  Mexico 
without  losing  an  ounce  of  flesh.  So  I 
was  told  when  I  stood  on  "Soldier  Hill," 
in  the  Mogollon  Mountains  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  Geronimo's  victory 
over  the  United  States  regulars,  cum- 
bered with  elaborate  outfits.  The  sav- 
age did  not  feed  his  imagination;  only 
his  animal  wants  had  to  be  satisfied. 
The  two  bare  articles  gave  him  all  the 
strength,  endurance,  and  courage  the 
emergency  required.  He  was  a  formid- 
able guerrilla. 

The  ideal  Roman  avoids  the  two  ex- 
tremes, adhering  as  closely  as  possible 
to  Spartan  simplicity,  indulging  in  the 
savors  and  flavors  of  the  Athenian  to 
the  extent  of  relieving  the  mental  pres- 
sure and  sidestepping  the  positively 
harmful  dissipations.  My  Uganda  cook 
was  originally  a  Spartan  in  mourning, 
but  contact  with  whftes  quickly  con- 
verted him  to  Athenianism.  My  efforts 
to  mold  of  him  a  Roman  were  not  very 
promising.  He  held  that  all  men  should 
eat  up  their  income,  after  being  well 
dressed.  Arasto  wore  a  light  tan  shirt 
with  epaulets  and  ample  tails  which, 
always  unconfined,  floated  proudly  in  the 
breeze.  He  said  he  had '  accompanied 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  personal  boy  to  the 
Sotik,  Guaso  Nyiro,  and  the  Nile,  eleven 
months'  travel. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  great  big  man 
over  in  America,"  I  suggested. 
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"Ndio,  ndio  Bwana,  Kingi  Kubwa." 
("Yes,  sir,  he's  a  great  king.") 

No  English  word  is  admitted  into  the 
Swahili  euphony  without  a  final  vowel, 
therefore  they  have  "Kingi,"  "Campi," 
and  "breada." 

"Hapana,"  I  replied.  "No,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  king  no  longer." 

^'Long  live  King  Kermit!"  he  ex- 
claimed after  a  thoughtful  interval,  and 
he  threw  his  hat  in  the  air  as  a  mani- 
festation of  his  loyalty  to  his  American 
employers  and  to  his  African  idea  of 
hereditary  succession. 

M  pis  ha  (cook)  was  "rationally"  an 
Athenian  convert,  all  right,  but  his  mind 
had  never  broken  loose  from  monarchic 
ties,  politically. 

In  civilized  communities,  the  trained 
mind  must  be  fed  as  the  Roman  recog- 
nizes.    In  savage  lands  it's  superstition 


that  must  be  reckoned  with.  My  black 
Arabs  would  not  eat  the  meat  from  an 
ungulate  carcass  unless  one  of  their  faith- 
ful had  halali  or  bled  it  while  yet  warm. 
The  Meru  porters  would  go  to  the  verge 
of  starvation  rather  than  eat  game  meat 
butchered  in  any  fashion.  Their  strange 
witchcraft  that  pronounces  wild  meat 
"unclean"  holds  the  flesh  of  even  hor- 
ribly diseased  cattle  wholesome  food. 

My  Wakamba  fundi,  or  skinner,  who 
ate  lion  as  readily  as  he  did  eland,  gave 
a  savage  porter  a  juicy  steak  which  was 
much  relished  as  being  carved  from  a 
bullock  just  butchered  in  a  native  kraal. 
Later  when  he  was  told  it  was  a  harte- 
beeste  he  had  eaten  of  he  became  violent- 
ly ill  and  disgorged  liberally.  With  the 
one,  it's  the  imagination :  with  the  other, 
it's  the  superstition,  that  must  be  fooled 
in  the  grub-list. 


EASY  PICK-UPS 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  golf 
enthusiast  will  play  the  game  any- 
where and  under  any  conditions. 
This  fact  is  emphasized  by  a  report 
which  Major  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S. 
A.,  recently  brought  from  Tientsin, 
China,  where  the  golf  course  is  laid  out 
in  a  cemetery.  The  mode  of  burial  in 
China  is  to  place  the  coffins  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  build  large 
mounds  over  them.  These  mounds  dot 
the  course  and  no  additional  bunkers  are 
necessary;  in  fact,  due  to  the  number  of 
mounds,  it  takes  some  time  for  the  player 
who  is  used  to  playing  on  a  fairly  open 
course  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
numerous  bunkers  and  hazards.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  conditions 
have  called  forth  special  rules,  and  one 
of  these  is  that  if  the  ball  drops  into 
an  open  grave  it  may  be  lifted  without 
penalty. 

AN  inexpensive  and  practical  pack 
which    can   be   improvised    from 
materials  easily  obtained  is  made 
from  a  blanket  and  an  ordinary  "gunny 


sack"  as  follows:  Make  of  the  blanket 
as  tight  a  roll  as  possible  about  six  feet 
long  and  strap  it  around  the  center.  Put 
a  small  pebble  into  each  lower  corner 
of  the  sack  and  tie  it  there  with  a 
piece  of  rope  or  strong  cord  about  eight- 
een inches  long.  After  filling  the  bag 
gather  and  tie  it  at  the  neck  with  a  cord 
which  is  then  tied  to  the  center  binding 
of  the  blanket.  Then  tie  the  bottom 
cords  tightly  about  the  ends  of  the  blan- 
ket and  put  your  arms  through  the 
loops  between  it  and  the  sack,  which  is 
to  rest  against  your  back.  A  little 
loosening  of  the  upper  cord  may  help 
toward  comfortable  adjustment  if  the 
load  is  very  bulky. 

On  a  long  trip  the  "ears"  to  which 
the  lower  ends  of  the  blanket  are  tied 
will  show  a  tendency  to  creep  up  the 
front  of  the  sack  and  let  the  load  sag 
unpleasantly,  but  it  can  be  corrected  by 
a  cord  connecting  the  "ears"  and  the 
neck,  looking  like  an  inverted  Y  on  the 
back  of  the  bag.  This  pack  works 
well  for  loads  up  to  thirty-five  pounds, 
and  is  very  comfortable. 


INDIAN  KICKING  RACES 

By  JOHN  M.  OSKISON 

A  Religious  Game  That  Combines  the  Qualities  of  Football  and 
Marathon  Running,  with  the  Excitement  of  a  "World's  Series" 


>T  is  mid-May.  At  the  desert  Indian 
village  of  Zuni  spring  planting  is 
just  finished,  and  the  runners  from 
the  six  estufas  (religious  councils) 
have  raced  over  the  short  course  as 
reminder  to  the  rain  gods  that  the 
people  await  their  favor.  A  time  of 
leisure  and  of  relaxation  has  arrived. 

Out  upon  the  flat,  packed-dirt  roofs 
of  the  centuries-old  Indian  village,  as 
the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  mesas, 
stalk  criers.  They  raise  their  voices,  and 
the  padding,  silent  passers  in  the  dusty 
roadways  below  stop  and  listen;  the  si- 
lent watchers  who  squat  in  the  low 
doorways  listen,  too,  for  the  criers  upon 
the  housetops  have  stirring  news. 

In  four  days  there  will  be  run  a  long 
betting  race!  Runners  from  the  north 
half  of  the  village  (they  who  are  cham- 
pions of  the  elder  God  of  War)  will 
race  those  from  the  south  half,  who  are 
the  adherents  of  the  younger  God  of 
War.  He  who  will  be  manager  of  the 
challenging  runners  is  named,  and  the 
criers  give,  also,  the  name  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  accepting  group.  Then  the 
criers  descend. 

It  is  all  that  the  criers  know,  but  it 
is  enough  to  send  the  people  scurrying 
to  the  houses  of  their  friends;  and  to- 
night the  houses  of  the  rival  race  man- 
agers will  be  packed.  All  the  runners 
of  reputation  will  be  at  one  of  those 
two  houses  to-night.  At  other  houses 
the  talk  will  be  of  who  are  to  make  up 
the  teams,  their  relative  fitness — and, 
above  everything,  the  terms  of  wagers 
that  will  be  laid  before  the  race  is  started. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  wax- 
ing excitement,  the  approach  of  the  first 
game  in  the  "World's  Series"  of  Zuni- 
land! 

While    the   race   managers   and    their 


friends  are  deciding  that  each  squad  of 
runners  shall  be  made  up  of  five  men, 
and  while  these  ten  are  being  picked 
and  their  names  exchanged,  men  and 
women  are  ransacking  their  hold-all  bags 
for  valuable  bits  of  personal  property; 
stock  is  taken  of  the  family's  hides  and 
pelts  with  a  view  to  trading  them  to- 
morrow at  the  store  for  bright  calico, 
blankets,  beads,  or  money  to  be  put  up 
as  wagers.  In  Zuni,  when  you  believe 
that  one  squad  of  runners  is  faster  than 
another,  you  are  quite  willing  to  bet 
your  last  silver  bracelet  on  it. 

In  the  morning  the  people  gather  in 
the  plaza,  down  by  the  church.  It  is 
known  now  who  the  runners  are  to  be, 
and  so  the  betting  may  begin.  One  tall 
old  man,  with  silver  earrings  and  long 
hair,  starts  the  pile  by  flinging  down  a 
blanket  and  naming  the  runners  of  the 
elder  God  of  War;  another  man  holds 
out  toward  him  a  silver  necklace  with 
a  turquoise  setting — a  bit  of  spoil  from 
a  race  some  of  the  runners  of  the  younger 
God  of  War  won  from  the  Navahos. 
The  old  man  nods,  and  the  necklace  is 
deposited  on  top  of  the  blanket. 

Slowly  during  the  next  three  days  the 
heap  of  wagered  articles  in  the  plaza 
grows.  Paired  and  remembered  lie  such 
diverse  articles  as  rings  and  bolts  of  cal- 
ico, belts  and  blankets  of  fine  silver  and 
more  fine  wool,  strings  of  beads  and  a 
bundle  of  sheep-pelts.  Bets  of  money 
against  money,  ponies  against  ponies, 
sheep  against  sheep  are  recorded  in  these 
days  before  the  race.  Some  enthusiastic 
bettor  who  has  put  up  all  of  his  wife's 
property,  in  addition  to  his  own,  may 
have  to  face  a  simple  divorce  proceeding 
after  the  race  if  his  judgment  be  wrong, 
but  just  now  he  is  not  thinking  of  that 
at  all.     He  is  one  of  the  confident  group 
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whose  talk  is  cheerful  and  whose  laugh- 
ter is  a  boast. 

Higher  grows  the  pile  of  wagered 
goods  in  the  plaza,  and  louder  grows  the 
excited  talk  of  the  village,  just  as — 

Out  in  civilization,  don't  we  begin  to 
wonder,  about  October  1st,  how  "Mat- 
ty's" arm  is  holding  out,  and  whether 
Baker's  batting  eye  is  clear? 

And  there  is  reason  enough  for  ex- 
citement over  the  big  test,  the  coming 
twenty-five  miles  of  furious  racing  over 
the  desert,  skirting  mountains,  crossing 
rocky  hills,  pounding  over  sand-flats,  to 
end  with  a  short  sprint  around  the  heap 
of  piled  goods  in  the  plaza.  It  is  a  test 
of  speed  and  stamina  worth  going  far 
to  see. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Race 

The  Zunis  themselves  say  that  the 
course  is  twenty-five  miles;  you  are  at 
liberty  to  doubt  them  when  you  learn 
that  squads  of  racers  have  covered  it, 
kicking  a  light,  peculiarly  marked  stick 
about  the  size  of  your  middle  finger 
ahead  of  them,  in  the  space  of  two  hours. 
You  are,  however,  quite  willing  to  lis- 
ten when  they  say  that  the  six  stone  heaps 
marking  the  course  were  piled  by  the 
two  Gods  of  War  themselves  away  back 
in  the  dawn  of  Zuni  history. 

Comes  the  night  before  the  race. 
From  his  house  each  of  the  managers 
goes  alone  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
village  Ashiwanni  (praying  men)  ;  put- 
ing  his  head  in  at  the  door,  the  manager 
says  briefly: 

"My  boys  will  run  to-morrow.  You 
will  come  to  my  house  to-night."  He 
turns  away  and  joins  the  stream  of 
blanketed  men  who  are  drifting  toward 
his  house.  In  his  biggest  room  he  finds 
a  crowd  of  his  friends  already  sitting; 
they  face  the  five  runners  who  are  squat- 
ting against  the  wall ;  everyone  is  silent 
— they  await  the  coming  of  the  praying 
man. 

Out  of  the  star-lit  night  enters  the 
Shiwanna,  an  old  man  whose  face  is 
much  wrinkled  but  whose  eyes  are  not 
at  all  dimmed  by  time.  His  thick,  gray- 
ing hair  is  bound  back  from  his  face  by 
a  folded  blue  handkerchief,  and  about 
his  neck  he  wears  a  many-stringed  neck- 


lace of  long  beads.  In  his  hands  the 
Shiwanna  bears  a  basket-tray  containing 
bits  of  thin,  broken  bread  and  some  sa- 
cred meal.  There  is  a  movement  of 
greeting  among  the  sitters,  but  no  spoken 
words. 

Between  the  runners  and  the  friends, 
on  a  wadded  blanket,  sits  the  praying 
man,  with  the  manager  closely  facing 
him.  On  the  floor  beside  him  the  old 
man  places  the  basket  and  asks  for  corn- 
husks.  These  the  manager  hands  to  him. 
Five  corn-husks  the  manager  hands  to 
the  Shiwanna,  who  sprinkles  over  them 
some  of  the  sacred  meal;  he  adds  some 
bits  of  white  shell  and  some  turquoise 
beads  before  he  folds  the  husks  and  lays 
them  upon  the  broken  bread  in  the  tray. 

When  the  five  husks  are  prepared,  the 
praying  man  raises  the  tray  up  to  his 
face;  he  prays  for  the  success  of  the  five 
lithe  and  silent  athletes  who  sit  against 
the  wall,  and  then  he  draws  four  deep 
inhalations  from  the  success-bringing 
tokens  in  the  tray.  With  the  expulsion 
of  his  last  deep  breath,  the  praying  man 
calls  out  softly  "Si"  (ready).  In  turn, 
the  runners  approach,  their  blankets  sag- 
ging across  their  chests  between  shoulder 
and  left  arm.  Into  the  fold  of  each 
blanket  the  praying  man  drops  some 
broken  bread,  and  to  each  runner  he 
hands  one  of  the  corn-husk  packages. 
They  file  out  into  the  night,  making  no 
sound. 

These  five  are  the  runners  who  repre- 
sent the  elder  God  of  War,  and  old 
custom  directs  that  they  shall  go  north 
from  the  village  to  a  spot  where  an 
ancient  Zuni  corn-planter  is  waiting.  As 
the  runners  come  to  him,  this  old  man 
digs  a  hole  as  deep  as  his  arm  is  long; 
he  stands  back,  and  each  of  the  five  in 
turn  comes  forward  to  open  his  prayer 
package  and  deposit  its  contents  in  the 
hole;  into  the  hole,  too,  he  drops  the 
broken  bread.  Thus  they  make  their 
offerings  to  the  elder  God  of  War  and 
to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  whose 
favor  they  will  need  to-morrow.  They 
sit  while  the  ancient  corn-planter  fills 
the  hole  and  tramps  the  ground  so  that 
no  sign  of  it  is  left  for  mortal  eyes. 

Waiting,  the  runners  sit,  making  no 
sound,  but  listening  with  wide-open  ears; 
they  listen   until   some   sort   of  noise   is 
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heard.  Whatever  noise  it  be,  the  voice 
of  a  coyote  or  the  scrape  of  a  cactus  leaf, 
it  is  a  message  from  the  dead,  and  they 
are  pleased;  they  cry  out  softly,  "Ellak- 
wa,  nana!"  (Thanks,  grandfather!). 
They  walk  a  short  distance  toward  the 
village,  then  stop  to  listen  again.  What 
next  they  hear  is  important;  if  it  be  the 
notes  of  a  sleepy  mockingbird  they  know 
that  the  result  of  the  race  to-morrow 
will  be  uncertain  until  the  very  end,  but 
if  an  owl  hoots  they  know  that  victory 
will  be  theirs;  and  to-morrow,  as  they 
race,  they  will  taunt  their  rivals  with 
the  owl's  greeting.  If,  over  in  the  Zuni 
Mountain,  they  see  lightning  and  hear 
thunder,  it  is  a  good  omen,  for  the  light- 
ning and  thunder  make  a  runner  swift 
and  strong. 

To-morrow,  just  before  the  athletes 
set  out  on  their  long  race  you  will  see  a 
praying  man  thrust  a  small  arrow-head 
into  the  knot  of  hair  he  arranges  on  the 
top  of  each  runner's  head ;  with  his  last 
light  meal  of  thin  bread  soaked  in  water, 
which  the  runner  takes  an  hour  before 
the  start,  he  will  eat  a  bit  of  the  flesh 
of  a  hummingbird,  and  one  of  the  last 
ceremonial  acts  of  the  attendant  praying 
man  will  be  to  brush  the  bodies  of  the 
racers  with  eagle's  feathers  dipped  in 
dry  ashes — for  these  athletes  must  be 
both  swift  and  humble. 

Back  to  the  room  from  which  they 
set  out  a  little  while  ago  come  the  five; 
in  their  eyes  is  a  mystery,  a  blessing  from 
the  voices  of  the  night.  Again  they  sit 
down  against  the  wall  to  wait.  Pres- 
ently one  of  them  remembers  the  place 
where  a  famous  old-time  warrior  was 
killed  by  an  enemy,  and  he  rises  to  go 
there  and  make  an  offering  of  beads  to 
the  old  warrior's  spirit.  Out  to  the 
desert,  this  time,  he  goes  alone;  his  offer- 
ing made,  he  stands  and  listens — hearing 
the  cool,  restless  wind  singing  among 
the  sagebrush,  he  returns  happy,  for  he 
knows  that  the  wind  will  carry  to  the 
elder  God  of  War  his  prayer  for  victory. 

So  they  go  and  come ;  but  during  most 
of  this  last  night  before  the  trial  the 
runners  sit  silent  but  wakeful  in  the 
house  of  their  manager.  At  sunrise  they 
leave  the  village  bearing  more  corn-husk 
packages  prepared  by  the  Shiwanna  out 
of  broken  shells,  beads  and  sacred  meal; 


they  scatter  the  meal,  the  bits  of  shell 
and  the  beads  toward  the  six  directions 
(the  Zuni  add  up  and  down  to  the  four 
cardinal  points)  as  offering  to  the  long 
line  of  dead  Priests  of  the  Bow,  the 
order  to  which  the  Ashiwanni  in  charge 
of  the  race  ceremonies  belong. 

Before  breakfast  there  is  a  last  warm- 
ing-up sprint;  the  runners  dash  out  two 
or  three  miles  across  the  hills  and  back. 

They're    Off! 

The  bets  are  all  made,  and  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  small  mountain  of  stakes 
piled  in  the  plaza  are  properly  sorted. 
Noon  is  long  past,  for  the  shadows  are 
pointing  far  toward  the  east.  A  Priest 
of  the  Bow  marks  the  starting-line,  just 
across  the  little  river  south  of  the  vil- 
lage, by  pushing  his  foot  through  the 
loose  soil.  To  the  westernmost  end  of 
this  line  comes  the  captain  of  the  runners 
of  the  elder  God  of  War;  his  men  line 
up  close  beside  him;  there  is  an  open 
space,  and  then  the  runners  of  the  young- 
er God  of  War  toe  the  mark.  As  they 
stand  on  the  line,  the  runners  receive 
the  final  ministrations  of  the  medicine 
which  is  intended  to  make  them  swift 
and  tireless.  Their  long  hair  is  knotted 
on  top  of  their  heads  and  tied  with 
bright  yarn;  they  stand  clothed  only  in 
breech-cloths  and  short  kilts,  one  group 
in  red  and  the  other  in  white.  About 
them,  mounted  on  their  best  ponies,  cir- 
cle hundreds  of  men — friends  and  back- 
ers— who  will  gallop  over  the  course  yell- 
ing encouragement  and  stirring  such  a 
dust  that  often  the  racers  will  be  hidden 
and  upon  their  sweat-drenched  bodies  a 
liquid  mud  will  form  and  trickle. 

Everybody  else  crowds  forward  to 
watch  the  start;  women  and  children 
and  the  men  who  cannot  muster  ponies 
crowd  close;  they  cross  the  line,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  lane  for  the  runners  to 
dash  through;  one  who  is  betting  on 
the  runners  of  the  elder  God  of  War 
sends  an  old  woman,  slow  of  foot,  to 
pray  that  the  runners  of  the  rival  squad 
may  lag.  And  every  eye  is  upon  the 
praying  man  who  stands  in  front  of  the 
runners  facing  the  east,  for  his  fourth 
gesture  as  he  scatters  sacred  meal  is  the 
starting  signal. 
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You  know  the  thrill  that  comes  when 
the  umpire  settles  his  mask,  locks  the 
lingers  of  both  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  calls  out  so  that  40,000  people  gath- 
ered for  the  first  game  of  the  World's 
Series  may  hear,  "Play  ball!"    Well 

With  the  last  of  the  praying  man's 
four  gestures,  the  leader  of  each  squad 
of  runners,  who  has  been  poised  with 
the  little  stick  across  his  bare  right  foot 
just  behind  the  toes,  lunges  forward  like 
a  suddenly  released  spring,  and  the  stick 
goes  hurtling  through  the  air.  It  lands 
a  hundred  feet  away  on  the  sand;  as 
it  falls  one  of  the  racers  should  be  ready 
to  work  his  toes  under  it  and  forward 
it  again  to  those  who  are  plunging  ahead. 

That  stick  which  is  being  kicked  by 
the  runners  of  the  elder  God  of  War 
is  painted  red  at  the  ends  and  black  in 
the  middle;  the  other  has  a  red  band 
in  the  middle  and  its  ends  are  black.  It 
is  an  inviolable  rule  that  at  no  time  in 
the  twenty-rive  miles  of  frantic  pursuit 
must  a  runner  touch  the  stick  with  his 
hands — that  the  stick  may  fall  into  a 
prairie-dog  hole  or  into  a  thick  clump  of 
cactus  only  makes  the  hazards  of  this 
wonderful  cross-country  race  more  inter- 
esting to  runners  and  backers. 

From  the  start,  just  across  the  river 
from  the  village,  the  racers  go  southward 
to  the  rolling  hills.  Guided  by  yelling 
horsemen,  the  groups  of  runners  some- 
times clashing  in  a  fierce  melee  as  the 
sticks  fall  close  to  one  another,  the  dust- 
blinded  athletes  come  to  the  stone  pile 
around  which  they  turn  toward  Ta-ai- 
yal-lo-ne,  that  impressive  island-mesa 
upon  which  the  Zuriis  used  to  take  refuge 
when  their  enemies  became  too  powerful 
to  be  driven  back  from  the  Zurii  corn- 
fields and  river  villages. 

Meanwhile,  in  Zurii  village  the  women 
are  crowding  the  housetops  and  straining 
their  eyes  to  make  out  the  knots  of  run- 
ners and  attendant  horsemen  that  drift 
across  the  desert  like  wind-blown  whorls 
of  dust. 

Crossing  the  narrow  river  where  it 
dances  between  walls  of  basaltic  rock, 
the  runners  skirt  the  base  of  the  great 
island-mesa.  Then  they  turn  north, 
pointing  toward  the  mesas  which  rise 
northeast  of  the  village.  From  one  an- 
cient stone  pile  to  another  they   race  as 


straight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
their  skill  in  kicking  their  sticks  forward 
will  permit.  No  part  of  the  course  is 
easy:  deep  sand  alternates  with  prickly 
sagebrush;  a  sudden  arroyo  yawns  be- 
fore the  racers,  and  they  disappear  into 
its  depths ;  rocky  passes  must  be  threaded 
and  hills  covered  with  stunted  trees  must 
be  climbed  at  whirlwind  speed.  At 
times  the  horsemen  cannot  follow,  and 
their  wild  medley  of  shouted  encourage- 
ment comes  only  as  a  faint  hullabaloo  to 
the  straining  men  who  race. 

///    Sight    of   Home 

Now  the  flat  roofs  of  Zuni  village, 
dotted  with  swaying  doll  figures,  come 
into  view.  The  runners  of  the  younger 
God  of  War  are  leading.  They  are  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  others, 
who  have  been  in  trouble  among  the 
basaltic  rocks  near  the  river.  They  come 
to  a  narrow  ribbon  of  sand  which  runs 
for  a  hundred  yards  between  the  scarred 
face  of  a  mesa  and  a  tangled  growth  of 
cactus.  Here  is  need  not  only  for  swift- 
ness (for  the  horsemen  are  crying  out 
that  the  runners  of  the  elder  God  of 
War  are  coming  up  like  a  whirlwind), 
but  also  for  surpassing  accuracy  in  toss- 
ing their  stick  forward. 

One  of  the  five  has  landed  the  stick 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  sand-rib 
bon ;  another,  who  has  practised  the  trick 
since  he  was  a  kid  of  five,  hurls  it 
straight  to  a  third,  and  he  passes  it  for- 
ward to  a  fourth.  One  more  good  kick 
will  send  it  clear.  But  this  fourth  man 
is  young  and  a  little  too  hurried — his  cast 
is  made  before  he  is  quite  set,  and  the 
stick  strikes  the  rock  face  of  the  mesa 
and  rebounds  far  into  the  tangle  of  cac- 
tus ! 

On  plunge  the  horsemen  who  are  rid- 
ing ahead  of  the  runners ;  one  looks  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  the  racers  milling 
among  the  cactus;  he  calls  to  his  com- 
panions, and  they  ride  back  with  yells 
of  entreaty  to  hurry.  Snug  among  the 
upper  leaves  of  a  "Spanish  dagger"  plant 
the  stick  has  lodged,  and  the  runners 
of  the  younger  God  of  War  are  dancing 
frenziedly  around  the  plant,  assaulting  it 
with  their  bare  feet. 

Nearer  come  the  runners  of  the  elder 
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God  of  War;  their  attendant  horsemen 
call  to  the  others  to  make  room,  and 
these  crowd  their  horses  back  into  the 
cactus. 

As  the  runners  of  the  elder  God  of 
War  pass,  keeping  their  stick  flying 
straight  and  far  along  the  narrow  ribbon 
of  sand,  one  of  them  wastes  breath  to 
hoot,  "Hu-hu-hu-hoo!"  They  cross  a  hill 
and  are  lost  to  view  as  the  runners  of 
the  younger  God  of  War  dislodge  their 
stick,  "baby"  it  clear  of  the  tangle,  and 
send  it  flying  after  the  painted  backs  of 
their  rivals. 

There  are  yet  miles  to  cover,  a  rolling 
meadow  of  sagebrush  to  cross,  and  a 
rocky  hill,  punctured  by  prairie-dog 
holes,  to  get  over.  More  time  is  lost  by 
the  runners  of  the  younger  God  of  War 
when  their  stick  falls  in  a  crevice  be- 
tween two  stones  —  surely,  the  medi- 
cine of  the  elder  God  was  strong  to- 
day! 

But  the  younger  God  is  not  yet 
beaten;  he  has  one  trick  at  least  left  to 
play  upon  his  rival:  as  the  runners  of 
the*  elder  God  of  War  plunge  over  the 
brow  of  the  rocky  hill  their  stick  rolls 
gently  down  the  sloping  tunnel  made  by 
a  prairie-dog.  Instantly  five  sweating, 
panting,  nearly  naked  men  give  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  badger  going  after 
a  crayfish. 

The  madly  pawing  runners  hear  the 
yells  of  the  horsemen  who  are  shepherd- 
ing their  rivals;  these  yells  sound  close, 
sound  triumphant.  But  out  comes  the 
stick  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  with  the 
very  motion  of  its  recovery  the  digging 
runners'  toes  fling  it  forward  and  the 
race  is  on  again. 

Two  or  three  miles  north  and  west 
of  the  village  the  runners  cross  the  nar- 
row Zuni  River  a  second  time,  then  they 
make  a  wide  half  circle  across  the  sandy 
cornfields  back  to  the  starting-line.  This 
last  part  of  the  course  is  easiest,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  final  test  of  the  sprint- 
ing power  of  the  Indian  athletes  is  met. 
Over  this  part  of  the  course  the  little 
sticks  are  hurled  straight  and  true;  and 
now  much  of  the  shouting  of  the  horse- 
men is  intended  to  urge  their  flagging 
mounts  to  keep  up  with  the  runners. 
One  or  two  of  the  harried  ponies  are 
destined  never  to  finish  the  course;  their 


bones  will  lie  in  the  sand  as  a  memorial 
of  the  race. 

All  the  men  who  run  will  finish,  how- 
ever— and  now  it  is  clear  that  the  run- 
ners of  the  elder  God  of  War,  panting 
and  straining,  but  much  too  excited  to 
realize  their  fatigue,  will  win. 

First  across  the  line  is  the  Komosona, 
a  seasoned  veteran  of  the  sport;  he  leads 
the  wild  rush  of  his  fellows  across  the 
river  and  to  the  plaza  where  are  piled 
the  stakes.  Around  the  pile  he  kicks 
the  little  stick,  and  when  he  has  made 
the  circuit  he  takes  up  in  his  hand  (the 
first  time  it  has  been  touched  by  the 
hand)  the  painted  symbol  of  a  great  vic- 
tory. Circling  the  pile  of  wagered  ar- 
ticles again,  he  brings  the  stick  close  to 
his  lips  and  inhales  from  it  the  spirit 
of  victory;  his  racemates  as  they  follow 
him  extend  their  hands  toward  the  heap, 
draw  them  to  their  mouths  and  inhale 
— not  as  a  foretaste  of  enjoyment  of  the 
stakes,  for  the  runners  may  not  bet,  but 
for  the  sense  of  triumph  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

In  the  Camp  of  the  Victors 

He  wTho  carries  the  stick  of  the  win- 
ners leads  his  fellows  to  the  house  of 
their  manager;  there,  reverently,  he  de- 
posits the  stick  in  a  basket  of  prayer- 
meal  prepared  by  the  wife  of  the  praying 
man.  She  stands  beside  the  basket,  and 
four  times  in  the  faces  of  each  of  the 
victors  she  thrusts  her  clasped  hands. 
Four  deep  inhalations  each  victor  takes 
as  her  hands  come  in  front  of  his  mouth. 

To  you,  watching,  it  is  not  mere  fool- 
ery; you  understand  that  all  of  the  race 
ceremonials  have  dignity  and  significance. 
They  are  proper  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  favor  of  the  elder  God  of  War 
and  for  the  protecting  care  of  the  spirit 
of  the  contestants'  ancestors. 

The  prayers  finished,  each  of  the  vic- 
tors wraps  into  a  corn-husk  some  of  the 
sacred  meal  from  the  basket  (to  which 
their  silent  friends  have  added  offerings 
of  fine  beads)  and  takes  the  package  to 
his  home.  He  drinks  enough  warm 
water  to  act  as  an  emetic,  then  goes  to 
bed — that  is,  if  he  be  not  so  exhausted  as 
to  require  the  manipulations  of  a  mas- 
seuse. 
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Next  morning  each  runner's  head  is 
washed  thoroughly  in  suds  made  from 
the  roots  of  the  yucca  plant,  and  he 
bathes  himself,  he  eats  and  then  he  car- 
ries his  corn-husk  package  (he  who  was 
first  over  the  line  takes  also  the  painted 
stick)  to  an  ancient  shrine  of  the  elder 
God  of  War  on  Uhana-yal-lane  (Wool 
Mountain)  to  deposit  it  with  prayer. 
Back  then  to  Zuni  village  and  the  plau- 
dits of  the  friends  who  have  wagered 
and  won. 

The  first  game  of  the  world's  series 
in  Zuniland  is  over;  another  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary — it  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  some  other  group 
of  runners  think  they  are  swifter  and 
more  skilful.  Bets  are  paid,  and  there 
is  feasting  and  starving  for  a  time;  the 
rain  gods  are  good,  the  corn  and  the 
wheat  come  up,  and  in  the  three  farm 
villages  along  the  river  the  people  of 
Zuni  are  busy. 

Only  a  Few  Still  Play 

At  its  best  such  is  the  kicked-stick 
game  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 
In  that  colorful,  strange  and  ancient  des- 
ert settlement  at  the  western  edge  of 
New  Mexico  which  is  called  Zuni  the 
Indian  runners  will  boast  that  none  who 
ever  came  to  challenge  them  went  away 
victorious;  and  the  Navahos,  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  and  west  who  also  are 
desert  bred  and  range-tested,  have  left 
many  blankets  and  much  silverware  in 
Zuni  as  testimony  of  the  Zuni  runners' 
prowess. 

The  encroachment  of  white  settle- 
ments has  practically  put  an  end  to  this 
form  of  racing  among  the  other  New 
Mexico  pueblos;  now  the  ancient  courses 
are  blocked  by  towns,  crossed  by  railroad 
"racks  and  dotted  with  irrigated  fields 
of  alfalfa.  Over  in  Arizona,  too,  the 
Pimas,  once  famous  as  kicking-racers, 
have  given  up  the  sport.  But  the  Pa- 
pago  Indians,  down  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Arizona,  still  play  the  game. 
They  use  a  wooden  ball  carved  out  of  a 
mesquite  tree  and  covered  with  a  native 
creosote  in  place  of  a  stick.  Across  the 
border,  in  Mexico,  the  Tarahumare  In- 
dians keep  up  the  contests.  An  observer 
of  then   races  says  that  on  one  occasion 


the  Tarahumare  runners  covered  twenty- 
one  miles  in  two  hours  twenty-one  sec- 
onds; and  good  runners  asserted  that 
they  could  run  from  midday  to  sunrise, 
and  cover  forty  miles  in  from  six  to 
eight  hours. 

Among  the  Hopi  of  Northern  Arizona 
there  is  a  game  called  the  football-kick- 
ing-race.  Voth,  who  has  known  the 
Hopi  as  intimately  as  any  white  man, 
secured  nearly  cubical  blocks  of  horsehair 
bonded  with  pitch  and  about  two  inches 
thick  which  the  Indians  used  in  their 
races.  "To  the  pitch  and  horsehair, " 
said  Mr.  Voth,  in  writing  about  the 
blocks,  "are  sometimes  added  a  little  rab- 
bit fur  and  a  few  hairs  growing  on  the 
big  toes  of  men  who  are  known  as  espe- 
cially fast  runners."  Of  course,  the 
horsehair  in  the  ball  is  taken  from  the 
fastest  horses. 

The  Hopi  races  are  run  in  a  series  of 
circuits,  each  longer  than  the  one  before 
until  the  last  may  reach  a  distance  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miles.  Down  in  the 
valley,  round  and  round,  speed  the 
racers,  while  up  on  the  tops  of  the  mesas 
where  their  picturesque  villages  are  built 
stand  the  hundreds  of  watchers — to  them 
it  is  a  thrilling  panorama.  So  old  and 
familiar  is  the  kicking-race  game  to  the 
Hopi  that  their  clowns  have  worked  out 
a  delightful  travesty  of  it.  In  this,  they 
lie  flat  on  their  backs  and  hook  over  their 
big  toe  a  loop  of  string  at  the  other  end 
of  which  is  fastened  a  ball.  With  great 
exaggeration  of  effort  they  fling  the  ball 
forward,  then  get  up  and  run  to  where 
it  has  fallen  and  repeat  the  performance. 
Whether  they  or  the  laughing  watchers 
get  more  sport  out  of  the  performance  is 
a  question. 

Shorter  races  between  two  men  kick- 
ing forward  a  wooden  ball  are  held  by 
the  Mohave  Indians  of  Arizona;  the 
course  is  usually  from  one  to  two  miles 
out  and  back,  and  the  race  is  run  at 
furious  speed. 

Apparently  the  Southwest  has  held  a 
monopoly  of  this  form  of  cross-country 
racing.  Stewart  Culin,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  monograph  of  great  value  and 
interest  on  Indian  games  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, says  that  he  found  a  ball-race 
game    among   the    Bannocks    of   Idaho; 
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they  seem  to  be  the  only  Indians  outside 
the  Southwest  who  ever  practised  the 
sport. 

For  the  women  of  most  of  the  South- 
western tribes,  there  were  developed  two 
interesting  variations  of  the  kicking-race 
game.  In  one  they  used,  instead  of  their 
feet,  pronged  and  spoon-shaped  sticks  to 
pick  up  and  hurl  the  stick  or  ball.  In 
the  other  a  ring  of  woven  grass-fiber 
took  the  place  of  the  stick  or  ball,  and 
the  women  threw  it  forward  with  a 
curved-end  stick.  Sometimes,  in  a  spirit 
of  burlesque,  the  men  play  against  the 
women,  the  men  kicking  their  missile 
while  the  women  hurl  their  fiber  ring 
from  their  sticks. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  game.  Like  so 
many  of  the  survivals  of  custom  and 
tradition,  the  Indians  cannot  say  when 
it  began.  In  the  cliff  ruins  of  Arizona, 
abandoned  before  history  began  to  be 
written,  searchers  have  found  kicking- 
sticks;  and  an  expert  of  the  Ethnology 
Bureau  said  that  the  design  on  the  back 
of  a  playing  card  made  in  Mexico  in 
1583,  which  shows  a  clown  on  his  back, 


tossing  a  huge  billet  of  wood,  was 
intended  to  travesty  the  kicked-stick 
game. 

As  the  desert  Indians  worked  it  out, 
the  kicking-race  game  became  a  char- 
acteristic mixture  of  solemn,  rigid  cere- 
monial and  a  betting  orgy.  In  this  form, 
it  flourished — to  the  glory  and  undoubted 
benefit  of  the  players.  For  behind  every 
other  motive  lay  the  desire  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  tribes  to  train  the  young  men 
to  love  swiftness  and  endurance,  to  wel- 
come the  self-denial  which  a  successful 
racer  must  practise,  and  to  meet  with- 
out flinching  or  complaining  the  supreme 
tests  of  physical  exertion.  Only  by  keep- 
ing their  men  thin-flanked  and  clear- 
eyed,  ready  for  instant  call  to  war,  to  the 
hunt,  or  to  battle  with  the  floods  in  the 
cornfields,  could  the  Indian  leaders  ful- 
fil the  commands  of  their  ancestors  who 
dreamed  of  the  tribe, as  a  continuing  and 
ever-growing  gift  from  the  gods  of  crea- 
tion. 

For  the  desert  Indian  the  Zufii  kicked- 
stick  race  winner  is  the  last  word  in 
physical  fitness! 


"Died  Here  Innocent — "  is  another  story  of 
Indian  days — a  description  of  the  last  fight  of  the 
Sioux  at  Wounded  Knee.    In  the  February  OUTING 
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INTO  WALIOBA'S  EMPIRE 


LOAFED  all  the  next  morning. 
Missambi  has  recovered  from  his 
scolding  and  has  brought  in  eggs  as 
a  peace  offering.  My  back  and 
legs  were  somewhat  better.  At 
noon,  after  lunch,  while  I  was  doc- 
toring my  various  patients,  the  relay 
came  back,  and  almost  immediately 
after  Cuninghame's  safari  topped  the 
hill.  I  was  indeed  glad  to  see  him,  for 
I  had  not  expected  him  for  ten  days  yet. 
His  early  return  was  partly  because  he 
found  no  elephants  at  Wirigi  that  could 
be  got  at,  and  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Mara  is  full  of  the  sleeping  sickness, 
which  bars  Butera,  and  partly  because 
he  had  had  news  of  my  illness.  How 
the  report  had  been  carried  was  a  mys- 
tery, for  apparently  he  had  accurate  re- 
ports the  very  next  morning  after  my 
seizure.  Not  only  was  he  told  that  I 
was  sick,  but  also  in  what  manner,  and 
just  what  I  was  doing.  At  the  time  he 
was  five  ordinary  days'  march  away  from 
my  camp. 

This  rapidity  in  the  transmission  of 
news  has  often  been  mentioned  by  trav- 
elers. The  precise  method  is  not  known ; 
but  I  have  noticed  that,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  open  structure  of  the  larynx, 
natives  are  able  to  converse  easily  at  con- 
siderable distances.  Thus  I  have  often 
seen  men  working  on  hilltops  talk  across 
wide  intervening  canyons,  over  a  space 
where  the  white  man  could  make  him- 
self heard  only  by  shouting  loudly.  It 
may  be  that  news  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  is  thus  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

The  sleeping  sickness  cut  us  off  from 
our  intended  exit  at  Shirati.  He  had 
been  as  far  as  the  lake  at  Musoma,  and 
had   there  arranged   for   a  native  dhow 
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to  take  us  north.  Also  he  struck  a 
powerful  chief  named  Walioba,  who 
rides  mules  at  800  rupees,  and  is  gen- 
erally a  personage;  and  sold  our  last 
four  donkeys  to  him — when  we  shall 
arrive — at  80  rupees.  We  resolved  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  our  goods  and  go  on  a 
two  weeks'  trip  south  to  the  Ruwana 
or  Rubana  River.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  making  up  loads,  interrupted  by 
occasional  heavy  showers. 

Here  follow  Cuninghame's  notes  on 
this  expedition;  another  illustration  of 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  African  plans: 

Sep.  14;  Departed  Myeru's  village  and 
marched  sixteen  miles  to  Mitomeri's.  Passed 
a  prospector's  camp  en  route  and  had  a  half 
hour's  chat  with  him.  He  was  working  for 
some  German  mining  company  and  seemed 
not  overhopeful  of  his  results.  Had  been 
there  six  months  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  his  locality,  not  even  where  Shirati 
was,  or  his  position  on  the  map.  Bright  boy 
this.  Camped  at  a  big  village  called  Ki- 
amburi.  Bought  one  load  potio  and  found  a 
man  who  has  traveled  much  over  British 
East  Africa  and  German  East  Africa.  He  re- 
ports elephant  ahead  in  swamp,  also  cob,  but 
no  buff.  The  guide  has  given  me  position 
of  ferry  (over  the  Mara)  all  wrong,  as  there 
are  two  places  named  Jamavi,  and  the  one 
on  the  Mara  River  so  named  is  not  the  ferry 
place.  Also  have  heard  native  rumors  of 
quarantine  from  ferry  to  Shirati  that  require 
looking  into.  All  natives  go  to  Musoma  foi 
any  business.  Saw  absolutely  not  a  head  of 
game  during  march,  and  only  three  Neumanii 
here. 

Sep.  15;  Marched  fourteen  miles  to  camp 
near  big  swamp.  Located  position,  but  map 
seems  all  wrong  about  the  course  of  the 
Mara  River.  M'ganga  found  a  friend  who 
guided  me  here  and  gave  me  much  informa- 
tion in  re  a  lion  locality  on  the  Rubana 
River.  Made  a  three  hours'  inspection  tour 
in  the  afternoon.  Found  no  elephant  spoor 
except  some  a  year  old.  Cob  also  reported 
here,  but  saw  none  and  am  sure  none  exist. 
Few  topi,  few  waterbuck,  impalla.     Mosqui- 
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toes  start  business  at  noon  and  are  very  thick. 
Sun  extremely  powerful  all  day. 

Sep.  16;  Marched  twenty  miles.  Made 
shauri  en  route  at  a  village  named  Walioba 
(or  that  is  the  Sultan's  name).  From  him  I 
got  the  following  information:  the  elephants 
were  now  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
Masirori  swam«p  and  mean  to  remain  there 
until  the  river  rises  and  floods  them  out. 
Usually  this  occurs  by  the  end  of  October  or 
the  middle  of  November.  They  then  come 
shorewards  and  out  among  the  thorn  trees. 
None  have  been  shot  or  shot  at  for  a  long 
time.  If  you  want  to  get  one  you  must  get 
some  sort  of  writing  from  the  Germans 
(which  I  could  no>t  quite  fathom)  or  else 
Walioba  will  not  give  any  assistance.  If  it 
all  seems  in  order  to  him,  he  then  gives  cer- 
tain instructions  to  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants to  retire  or  keep  very  quiet,  and 
possibly  you  may  get  a  shot.  If  a  shot  is 
fired,  that  seems  to  be  the  end  of  all  things, 
for  either  you  get  your  tembo,  or  they  clear 
out  and  do  not  return  to  the  vicinity  for 
weeks.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  hunt 
them  in  the  swamps,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  quite  agree. 

He  reported  a  buff  locality  five  or  six 
hours  from  his  village.  As  there  are  farms 
in  close  proximity,  these  buffs  are  probably 
nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They  dwell  in 
thick  brush.  After  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion, marched  on  the  ferry  and  arrived  there 
al  three  o'clock.  Sun  very  powerful  and  no 
breeze.  On  reaching  ferry  I  got  hold  of  the 
askari  in  charge  after  much  talk,  and  having 
made  a  good  march  I  hope  to  get  across  to- 
day and  camp  on  the  north  bank.  No  luck 
for  me.  The  dugout  (and  there  is  only  one) 
was   not  capable  of  holding  more  than   one 
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man  and  a  child,  and  the  latter  had  to  bale 
for  dear  life  during  the  passage.  There  is 
not  another  dugout  left  on  the  river,  as  every 
native  canoe  has  been  seized.  This  on  ac- 
count of  sleeping  sickness. 

There  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  march  to 
Musoma,  which  is  reported  seven  hours  dis- 
tant. Such  is  Africa  and  plans  made  therein. 
Apparently  there  are  no  cob  in  this  locality. 
All  the  information  as  to  the  animal  they 
call  Suma  refers  to  the  impalla.  Sitatunga 
certainly  do  inhabit  the  Masirori  swamp,  as 
they  have  occasionally  been  seen  by  natives 
when  fishing  from  their  dugouts,  but  it  seems 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  one  in  so  large 
and  dense  a  swamp.  Mosquitoes  real  bad 
here.     Sun  very  powerful. 

Sep.  17;  Left  ferry  camp  and  marched 
to  Musoma.  Pedometers  registered  seventeen 
miles.  This  is  a  poor  little  place,  but  some 
day  may  boast  more  than  a  name.  No  signs 
of  a  port  being  made,  though  there  is  some 
gold  mining  machinery  lying  about.  Quaran- 
tine regulations  on  and  a  doctor  must  pass 
all  natives  before  a  dhow  will  take  them  on 
board.  Have  been  hunting  that  medicine 
man  two  hours,  but  cannot  find  him.  Have 
arranged  for  a  dhow  to  take  me  across  to- 
morrow as  soon  as  I  can  fix  matters  up  with 
the  doctor.  No  porters  procurable  here.  No 
potio  except  a  little  Mwanza  rice  at  5Vs 
rupees  per  load.  Donkeys  do  well  and  thrive 
here.  No  fly  and  all  cattle  look  fat  and  well. 
Have  seen  cattle  and  shambas  continually 
since  leaving  Myeru's.  Everything  here  at 
famine  prices  and  no  one  ever  heard  of  trea- 
cle, dried  fruit,  etc. 

Sep.  18;  Found  the  doctor  at  seven  a.m. 
and  he  informs  me  that  all  the  country  north 
of   the    Mara    River   is   rigorously   closed   to 
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white  and  black  alike,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
Shirati  via  steamer  or  dhow.     Sic  transit. 

Cuninghame  heard  here  of  my  illness. 
As  his  mission  was  finished  he  returned 
in  four  days  to  Missambi's. 

We  were  ready  on  the  morning  of 
September  24,  at  6:00,  but  the  ten  local 
men  did  not  show  up.  At  seven  we 
started  on,  leaving  M'ganga  in  charge 
of  the  ten  loads,  to  come  on  when  he  got 
hold  of  the  men.  On  the  way  we 
stopped  and  left  a  parting  bluff  with 
Missambi  and  his  advisers,  who  were 
sullen.  M'ganga  finally  got  his  men  at 
12:30.  There  was  some  local  dissen- 
sion, and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Missambi  had  no  real  authority,  though 
himself  well-disposed. 

I  had  my  chair  carried  and  sat  down 
in  it  from  time  to  time.  I  was  much 
better;  and  the  hills  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  since  the  down  trip.  Got  some 
seeds  of  the  red-flowering  tree.  We 
made  the  twelve  miles  in  4^  hours,  and 
camped  again  at  our  old  camp  near  the 
sultan  Myeru.  He  brought  us  in  eggs 
and  milk,  two  loads  of  wimbe,  and 
seemed  glad  to  see  us.  We  promised 
him  meat  on  the  morrow.  As  I  did  not 
feel  up  to  it,  Cuninghame  went  out  in 
the  afternoon  and  shot  two  topi  for  our 
own  use.     M'ganga  got  in  at  six-thirty 


with  ten  men,  but  different  ones  from 
those  we  had  listed  before.  They  had 
learned  the  other  men's  names,  however, 
so  we  succeeded  in  listing  only  three  to 
report  as  deserters. 

Off  at  6:15,  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  shenzis,  for  meat.  We  were  blandly 
informed  that  the  sultan  had  sent  orders 
we  were  to  shoot  him  four  beasts!  We 
replied  that  we  were  not  under  the  sul- 
tan's orders,  and  that  two  would  be 
enough.  Shortly  we  ran  into  a  topi 
which  I  killed  at  about  150  yards;  and 
then  another.  The  bullet  (150  gr.)  at 
180  yards  entered  the  right  shoulder, 
dove  straight  down,  came  out  half  way 
down  inside  of  the  right  leg,  turned  at 
right  angles,  went  through  the  left  leg, 
and  hit  the  ground.  This  is  the  most 
erratic  bit  of  twisting  I  have  known 
even  the  Springfield  to  do. 

We  continued  on  past  my  lion  camp, 
and  up  between  that  donga  and  the  range 
to  the  right.  About  noon  we  camped 
near  the  last  water  hole  on  the  hither 
side  of  a  wide,  low  pass  between  two 
table  lands.  These  table  lands  form 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Mara 
waters  and  those  of  the  Rubana. 

It  was  hard  work  to  get  shade,  which 
the  great  power  of  the  sun  makes  very 
desirable  at  noon.     Cuninghame  saw  a 
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roan  and  tried  to  stalk  it,  but  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  unsuspected  savage  who 
loosed  an  arrow  at  it  about  as  Cuning- 
hame  was  in  range.  There  was  quite  a 
big  lot  of  wildebeeste  and  topi  here. 

On  the  march,  during  a  stop,  our 
savages  found  some  water,  and  one  of 
them  brought  a  cooking  pot  full  back  to 
his  friends.  Our  own  lazy  men,  in- 
stead of  going  after  their  own,  crowded 
around,  dipping  at  it  with  their  cups. 
The  savage  did  not  dare  object,  but 
Cuninghame  and  I  waded  in  and  gave 
them  a  lesson.  I  think  the  incident  did 
much  to  make  us  solid  with  the  natives 
— that  and  lots  of  meat! 

We  are  so  used  to  heat  that  now 
when  it  is  below  65  we  hug  a  fire  and 
complain  of  the  bitter  weather.  We 
started  next  morning  up  a  wide,  flat 
valley,  gradually  rising  to  the  dividing 
woods  and  the  clumps  of  trees  atop. 
Literally  thousands  of  head  of  game, 
but  very  wild.  It  thundered  away  at 
merely  distant  sight  of  us,  leaving  only  a 
haze  of  fine  dust.  They  were  mostly 
wildebeeste,  with  a  great  many  topi  and 
zebra,  some  eland,  impalla,  Neumanii, 
and  one  roan. 

Tsetse  Driving  Out  the  Natives 

From  the  pass  we  were  vouchsafed  a 
view  over  wide  plains  extending  off  into 
hazy  distance,  and  some  very  dim  blue 
mountains  perhaps  forty  miles  away. 
We  thought  to  make  out  the  winding 
course  of  the  Rubana.  The  day's  jour- 
ney toward  this  plain  was  through  coun- 
try very  much  like  the  outermost  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills — low  rolling  hills, 
scattered  high  chaparral  and  buckthorn, 
rock  outcrops,  and  little  flat  valleys  of 
dried  yellow  grass  with  a  terrific  re- 
flected heat. 

Shortly  we  caught  sight  of  several 
small  native  villages,  apparently  de- 
serted ;  and  as  we  saw  quite  a  few  tsetse 
flies,  we  thought  we  knew  the  reason. 
The  tsetse  seems  to  be  gradually  extend- 
ing its  range,  and  crowding  the  cattle- 
raising  savages  inward. 

We  camped  huddled  in  the  thin  shade 
of  two  thorn  trees  near  a  lone  water 
hole,  and  endured  the  midday  heat.  At 
four,  although  the  thermometer  was  still 


at  90,  the  sun  had  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  so  we  went  out  to  look  for 
meat.  We  require  generally  either  one 
large,  two  medium,  or  three  smaller 
beasts  per  diem  to  keep  fed  up.  This  is 
important,  as  we  have  little  other  food. 
We  ourselves  are  now  down  to  tea, 
sugar,  rice,  lima  beans  (nearly  gone), 
flour,  and  a  little  dried  fruit. 

On  our  return  to  camp  we  found 
some  of  the  local  savages.  They  are 
like  the  Ungruimi  in  beauty  of  physique, 
but  are  taller.  They  are  called  the 
Wusenyi.  From  them  we  learned  that 
the  entire  plain  of  the  Rubana  is  filled 
with  people  and  cattle,  and  that  there 
is  little  or  no  game.  After  a  long  talk, 
realizing  fully  that  it  would  not  be  to 
their  interest  to  deceive  us,  since  they 
are  always  keen  for  meat,  we  decided  to 
turn  back.  One  of  the  savages  offered 
to  go  along  and  show  us  the  water,  an 
offer  we  accepted.  Back  slowly  getting 
better. 

We  returned  along  the  hills  we  had 
come  over  the  day  before,  and  about 
half  way  up  their  broad,  easy  slope. 
For  a  short  distance  I  paralleled  the 
safari,  accompanied  by  a  savage,  to  get 
meat  promised  them.  When  I  had  killed 
a  topi  he  left  me,  and  I  rejoined  the 
safari.  Much  game,  but  exceedingly 
wild. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  hours  our 
guide  showed  us  a  sort  of  rock  tank  of 
cold,  clear  water,  and  we  encamped.  A 
rhino  came  out  of  the  bush  about  forty 
yards  away,  snorted  indignantly  and 
trotted  off,  his  tail  and  head  up.  Found 
tsetse  fly  here. 

At  three  we  went  scouting  over  the 
hills,  and  through  the  valleys,  which 
here  are  stonier  and  more  rugged  than 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Much 
game,  but  still  very  wild.  It  is  so 
abundant  that  you  cannot  stalk  one  beast 
without  being  seen  by  a  hundred  others, 
so  shooting  is  very  difficult.  By  sheer 
luck  I  managed  to  find  a  lone  zebra  lost 
from  his  friends,  and  calling  in  the  most 
indignant    fashion. 

Then  we  came  to  another  valley  in 
the  green  pastures  of  which  grazed  a 
big  herd  of  wildebeeste.  This  lot  I 
managed  to  stalk  because  I  was  above 
them,  and  got  to  within  250  yards,  from 
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which  point  I  hit  one  in  the  heart.  At 
the  sound  of  the  shot  a  cheetah  that  had 
been  lying  under  a  tree,  probably  wait- 
ing a  chance  for  a  calf,  jumped  to  his 
'feet  and  made  off.  Missed  the  first 
shot,  but  landed  the  second  "running 
deer"  fashion,  through  the  heart,  200 
yards. 

While  the  men  attended  to  these, 
Cuninghame  and  I  went  to  look  for 
water  and  by  sheer  chance  stumbled  on 
a  craftily  concealed  Wasunyi  "shooting 
box."  It  was  no  temporary  affair,  but 
had  well  built  bandas  *  racks  for  drying 
meat,  etc.,  was  so  skilfully  concealed 
that  it  could  be  found  only  by  accident. 
The  owners  had  been  there  recently, 
and  had  been  successful,  for  we  found 
scraps  of  kongoni,  zebra,  waterbuck,  and 
eland.  Later  we  came  upon  these  sav- 
ages hunting,  and  while  we  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  their  methods — since  they 
always  ran  when  they  saw  us — we  ad- 
mired the  lithe  savage  picture  they  made, 
stark  naked,  armed  with  a  long  bow, 
slipping  from  shadow  to  shadow. 

The  usual  method  is  to  drive  the 
game.  The  bowmen  station  themselves 
in  the  known  routes  and  passes  in  the 
hills,  by  which  the  beasts  are  most  likely 
to  go,  while  the  others  chase  them  afoot. 
No  wonder  the  game  is  wild.  It  has 
probably  been  harried  by  untold  genera- 
tions. The  few  so  killed  in  this  manner 
amount  to  nothing;  but  the  method 
trains  the  rest  to  run  at  the  mere  sight 
of  men. 

The  zebra  here  are  very  noisy,  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  barking  day  and 
night.     I   suppose  they  have  nerves. 

The  word  to  come  in  this  part  of 
Africa  is  "moochie."  I  wonder  if  our 
slang  phrase  "to  mooch  about"  came  by 
way  of  early  travelers  from  here. 

Resolved  to  move  camp  a  few  miles 
to  where  I  had  killed  the  cheetah,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  more  game  there. 
( )n  the  way  we  ran  into  a  herd  of  fifteen 
roan  ! 

We  found  a  good  shady  thicket  to 
(amp  in,  and  Cuninghame  and  I  went 
in  different  directions  to  scout.  We 
both  had  exactly  the  same  experience; 
heaps    of    game,    but    if    a    single    head 
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caught  sight  of  you  and  ran,  then  every 
other  creature  went,  too,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  what  it  was  about.  Then 
others  saw  them  moving,  and  followed 
suit,  until  the  whole  country  for  miles 
was  off. 

At  noon  Cuninghame  was  taken  with 
an  attack  of  fever.  Spent  the  afternoon 
writing,  reading,  taking  care  of  Cuning- 
hame, and  being  amused  by  the  men 
"playing  soldier,"  and  drilling  each  other 
with  unflagging  interest  for  two  hours. 
Weather  very  damp  and  sultry. 

We  remained  in  camp  until  September 
29,  by  which  time  Cuninghame  was  able 
to  travel.  Then  we  marched  by  a  good 
native  path  four  and  a  half  hours, 
through  passes  in  broken  hilly  country, 
and  emerged  on  a  wide  grass  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  with  a  remark- 
ably rocky  single  peak  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Many  herds  of  wildebeeste,  zebra, 
and  topi  grazed  in  the  open,  and  we 
could  see  countless  savages,  singly  and 
in  numbers,  trekking  back  and  forth 
across  it. 

Big  Medicine  and  a  Savage  Dandy 

In  the  path  we  came  across  some  very 
curious  "medicine"  which  all  our  boys 
gave  a  wide  berth — first  an  old  cooking 
pot,  then  some  ashes,  then  crossed  sticks, 
a  hoe,  and  a  knife,  strung  out  for  ten 
feet  or  more.  Memba  Sasa  said  it  was 
intended  to  kill  an  enemy,  but  Cuning- 
hame kicked  it  all  aside — thus  saving 
someone's  life — to  everybody's  open 
horror. 

Near  the  mountain  I  cut  off  to  get 
meat,  while  the  safari  went  on  to  find 
water  and  make  camp.  This  took  me 
some  distance  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  locating  camp,  so  finally  I  went  up 
to  a  native  village  for  information. 
There  I  was  met  by  the  finest  savage 
ever!  He  was  a  very  big  man,  with  a 
slanting  feather  in  his  topknot,  armlets 
and  necklets  with  danglers,  a  little 
square  of  goatskin  edged  with  steel  beads 
over  one  shoulder,  spear  and  shield,  and 
anklets  made  to  ring  like  bells  at  every 
step — a  fine,   proud,   wild  creature. 

Found  camp  under  a  big  tree  by  the 
only  water  hole,  asked  my  savage  for 
eggs,  and  sat  down  to  cool  off.     Noon 
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sun    very    fierce    in 
this  country. 

Our  camp  was 
about  200  feet  above 
the  plain  that  ex- 
tended for  miles, 
and  we  could  sit  in 
the  shade  and  watch 
the  .game  herds  at 
leisure.  I  was  all 
prepared  to  get  a 
picture  of  my  sav- 
age when  he  should 
return  with  the 
eggs,  but  he  came 
back  rigged  like  a 
scarecrow  in  tat- 
tered old  khaki !  I 
suppose  he  consid- 
ered himself  espe- 
cially dressed  up  for 
the  occasion.  0NE     0F 

Cuninghame 
made  the  trip  quite 

well,  and  shot  a  topi  near  camp,  but  was 
quite  done  up. 

Askaris  are  out  collecting  hut  tax  for 
the  government.  They  count  the  huts 
in  each  village,  lay  out  a  stick  for  each 
hut,  do  them  up  in  a  bundle,  and  carry 
them  out  to  the  official  at  Shirati.  The 
latter  then  calls  in  the  sultans,  produces 
the  bundles  of  sticks  and  says: 

"Here  are  twenty-two  sticks — sixty- 
six  rupees  maramoja,  -or  I'll  collect  from 
your  cattle." 

At  four  o'clock  Cuninghame  and  1 
got  our  chairs  out  in  the  shade,  unlim- 
bered  our  glasses,  and  amused  ourselves 
by  scanning  the  plain  below.  Some  topi 
and  a  single  wildebeeste  were  grazing 
about  500  yards  below.  Suddenly  they 
all  scattered  off  at  a  great  speed. 

"Wonder  what  started  them!"  said 
Cuninghame. 

Then  we  saw  a  black  dog,  about  the 
size  -of  a  pointer.  Paying  no  attention 
to  the  topi,  he  took  after  the  wildebeeste. 
The  latter  loped  easily,  while  the  dog 
fairly  had  to  scratch  gravel  to  hold  his 
own.  It  looked  like  a  sure  thing  for  the 
wildebeeste,  but  the  dog  was  a  stayer. 
Farther  and  farther  they  went  until  they 
became  mere  specks,  and  we  had  to  take 
to  our  glasses.  About  two  miles  away 
the    wildebeeste    dodged    and    doubled, 
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then  ran  through  a 
herd.  The  dog 
never  lost  sight  of 
the  one  he  was  after, 
and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rest.  At 
last  the  animal 
turned  at  bay,  mak- 
ing short  lunges  and 
charges,  which  the 
dog  dodged,  trying 
to  get  in  at  the 
beast's  hind  quar- 
ters. 

Now  for  the  first 
time  we  noticed  a 
savage  running  like 
smoke  across  the  arc 
of  the  circle  the 
chase  had  taken.  He 
was  stark  naked,  a 
fine  figure,  and  car- 
ried nothing  but  a 
bow      and      arrows. 

We  saw  him  stop 


and  discharge  arrows,  though  it  was  too 
far  away  to  see  them.  The  wildebeeste 
hesitated,  and  we  saw  the  little  black 
speck  of  a  dog  leap  for  his  throat.  They 
both  went  down  in  a  heap ;  and  Cuning- 
hame and  I  stood  up  and  cheered,  though 
we  were  two  miles  away,  and  could  see 
nothing  without  the  glasses. 

When  we  sat  down  again  it  was  over. 
The  dog  was  sitting  by  the  carcass,  and 
the  savage  was  headed  for  a  lone  bush 
to  get  materials  with  which  to  cover 
over  his  prize  for  the  night.  When  the 
meat  was  "bushed,"  he  and  the  dog 
started  soberly  for  home.  The  chase 
had   lasted   just   forty-two  minutes. 

Now  that  was  real  sport:  and  my 
only  regret  was  that  I  could  not  get 
acquainted  with  that  bully  pup ! 

Fine  Arizona-like  light  over  the  plains 
at  sunset. 

In  the  night  M'ganga,  who  under- 
stands their  language,  overheard  one  of 
the  shenzis  say  to  the  rest: 

"We  are  now  near  home,  and  we 
have  had  plenty  of  meat  and  very  little 
work.  Let  us  run  away,  and  let  our 
wages  go." 

Had  up  the  lot,  lectured  them,  and 
gave  the  ringleader  ten  lashes,  which 
settled  it.     They  were  very  awestricken 
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over  our  apparently  magical  knowledge 
of  their  plans. 

We  marched  high  along  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  all  rocky  outcrops,  boulders, 
huge  cubes,  obelisks,  all  sorts  of  strange 
and  fanciful  shapes.  Across  the  valley 
were  rows  of  separate  peaks,  each  a  per- 
fect cone,  spaced  like  huge  shark's  teeth; 
and  milky  indeterminate  distances.  We 
passed  three  villages  perched  among  the 
rocks,  each  with  its  water  hole  below 
from  which  lines  of  girls,  stark  naked, 
were  carrying  water  in  gourds  of  all 
sizes.  About  ten  o'clod.  we  struck 
down  and  across  a  bushy  flat  toward 
distant  blue  mountains  in   the  west. 

At  twelve  we  set  down  the  safari  and 
scattered  to  find  water.  Nothing  can 
describe  the  intense  heat  of  noon  in  this 
country.  Beats  anything  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  sun  is  very  powerful,  and 
the  earth  radiates  like  a  grate.  Ther- 
mometers do  not  begin  to  indicate  it. 
We  found  a  pool  of  mud  flavored  with 
dung  (to  which  we  are  quite  accus- 
tomed).    Also  saw  ten   roan. 

About  four  o'clock  I  started  for  the 
necessary  meat,  though  it  was  still  hot 
enough  to  cook  eggs.  Found  a  perfectly 
open  plain  where  were  hundreds  of  topi 
and   a   few   Tommy,    but   nothing   else. 

A  beautiful  lightning  display  in  even- 
ing. Cuninghame  better,  but  pretty 
tired. 

The  next  day  we  set  the  safari  on  a 
line  and  started  off  on  a  slight  detour  to 
see  if  we  could  not  get  a  wildebeeste 
head.  It  was  our  last  chance,  as  the 
country  now  gets  into  the  thickly  settled 
regions  near  the  lake.  Saw  just  one,  but 
him  I  got  after  a  long  and  careful  stalk, 
at   361   yards. 

We  now  pass  into  the  country  of  the 
Wiregi,  leaving  the  Ungruimi.  Jour- 
neyed across  a  plain  grown  with  scrub. 
To  our  left  volcanic  hills  of  red,  to  our 
right  the  bright  green,  wide  expanse  of 
a  papyrus  swamp  called  the  Masirori. 

We  headed  toward  a  bold  rocky  peak 
lying  alone.  After  three  hours  overtook 
the  safari  resting  by  a  water  hole.  Two 
savages  had  chased  an  impalla  into  the 
deep  mud  and  had  there  killed  it.  Saw 
a  lot  of  game  near  here,  including  a 
number  of  sing-sing. 

The  rocky  peak  proved  very  interest- 


ing in  the  queer  forms  and  immense  size 
of  its  boulders  and  spires,  in  the  queer 
trees,  bushes,  and  cacti  that  sprang  from 
every  crevice,  and  from  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  huts  were  built  high  up  in 
the  strangest  cracks  and  crannies.  Often 
quite  extensive  stone  terraces  had  been 
constructed  to  hold  the  buildings. 
Water  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  must  all  be  brought  in  gourds.  The 
granaries  were  perched  rakishly  atop 
boulders,  and  goats  skipped  about.  Peo- 
ple climbed  atop  big  round  rocks  and 
stood,  upright  and  picturesque,  to  see  us 
pass. 

At  Walioba  s  Capital 

We  rounded  the  corner  and  came  to 
the  headquarters  of  a  very  wealthy  and 
powerful  sultan  named  Walioba.  As 
usual  with  these  African  kings,  he  did 
not  live  with  any  great  number  ot  his 
people,  but  occupied  a  settlement  apart 
together  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  and  their  families.  A  very 
large,  square  house  was  building,  behind 
a  strong  stockade. 

We  marched  straight  by  to  the  guest 
houses.  These  were  nine  in  number, 
eight  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  one  fully 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter — the  biggest 
circular  house  we  have  seen.  Its  walls 
were  plastered  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  space  left  open 
under  the  eaves  for  a  view  out  and  for 
breeze.  A  flagpole  with  cords  stood 
before  this.  Inside  were  two  benches 
made  of  sawn  planks.  They  were  very 
crude  planks,  but  they  were  sawn,  and 
that  was  a  curiosity  in  savage  Africa. 
Not  only  was  the  inside  swept  and  clean, 
but  all  the  grounds  were  likewise  swept, 
and  piles  of  firewood  stacked,  ready  for 
use. 

Immediately  we  arrived,  strings  of 
women  came  bearing  each  a  great  cala- 
bash of  water  which  she  emptied  into  a 
jar  outside  each  hut,  and  then  went 
away  (a  mile  and  a  half)  for  more. 
The  elders,  very  grave  and  ornate  sav- 
ages, then  waited  on  us  to  inquire  what 
else  we  would  want  and  to  tell  us  that 
Walioba  had  "gone  away  to  drink  beer," 
but  had  been  sent  for.  These  men  were 
very  intelligent  looking,  were  dressed  in 
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khaki  with  silver  buttons,  and  wore  new 
military  caps.  All  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation are  the  usual  naked  savage. 

We  mentioned  our  needs  as  milk, 
eggs,  potio,  and  repose.  Very  hot  and 
oppressive  day,  and  we  felt  done  up. 

About  three  o'clock  I  strolled  over  to 
take  a  look  at  the  royal  palace,  and  on 
my  way  back  saw  a  white-clad  figure 
enter  camp  on  a  mule.  Now  mules  in 
this  country  are  worth  almost  anything, 
so  I  hurried  forward,  but  by  the  time  I 
got  there  Walioba  had  dismounted  and 
entered  our  house.  The  mule  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  carried  a  Mexican 
saddle  and  Navajo  blanket!  Think  of 
that,  a  blanket  made  by  savages  in  the 
Southwest  U.  S.  used  by  a  savage  king 
fairly  in  the  interior  of  equatorial  Af- 
rica! Walioba  was  able  to  tell  us  only 
that  this  came  from  a  white  man  who 
had  visited  the  country  around  the  lake 
some  years  before. 

Walioba  proved  to  be  a  square,  power- 
fully built  man,  of  thirty-five,  with  a 
keen  but  typically  negro  face.  He  wore 
on  his  head  a  clean  new  navy-blue  yacht- 
ing cap  with  carriage-cloth  visor.  His 
clothes  were  white,  clean,  and  in  good 
order,   consisting  of   a  riding   coat   and 


breeches,  leather  leggings,  and  good 
boots.  In  fact  he  was  well  turned  out. 
He  proved  most  friendly.  Gave  us 
men's  food  gratis,  milk,  eggs,  etc. 

Before  we  had  finished  we  had  sold 
him  our  remaining  four  donkeys,  at  80 
rupees  each — when  they  should  arrive. 
He  also  made  tentative  bargains  with 
Cuninghame  for  a  tent  at  350  rupees, 
and  a  mule  at  450.  So  he  is  indeed  a 
wealthy  chief.  Added  a  load  of  peanuts 
to  his  presents,  and  offered  us  guides  for 
to-morrow.  We  gave  him  a  folding 
knife  as  a  starter.  His  real  present,  as 
is  the  custom,  does  not  come  until  we 
leave  for  good.  Bargained  for  ten  loads 
of  potio,  which  he  promised  to  collect 
and  deliver. 

At  supper  time  he  returned  in  a 
bright-bordered  piece  of  linen,  and  a 
dress  waistcoat,  stockings  and  pipe-clayed 
white  shoes.  I  suppose  he  must  consider 
this  as  evening  dress.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  Baxter's  alarm  watch.  A 
most  intelligent  man  who  seems  quick 
at  the  uptake  and  keen  at  catching  a 
complicated  shauri. 

Rained.  Mosquitoes  very  bad.  Our 
men  are  many  of  them  down  with  fever, 
and  we  have  a  large  clinic  every  night. 


(To    be    continued) 


A  feature  of  February  OUTING  will  be 
an  unusual  series  oflsnowshoe  pictures  that 
show  the  fun  and  the  charm  of  this  sport 
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III 
DEVELOPMENT 


HE  basic  constituent  of 
the  coating  on  every  pho- 
tographic dry  plate  and 
film  is  gelatine.  This 
gelatine  is  thoroughly 
emulsified  with  bromide 
of  silver,  and  it  is  the  silver  bromide 
which  is  the  active  agent.  It  is  affected 
by  light.  Indeed,  so  hyper-sensitive  are 
some  of  the  emulsions  of  silver  bromide 
that  the  almost  inconceivably  brief  ex- 
posure of  1/5,000  part  of  a  second  will 
produce  in  their  finely  divided  particles 
a  chemical  change. 

The  man  who  can  write  in  the  litera- 
ture of  chemistry  the  precise  nature  of 


this  change  will  live  in  history  as  long 
as  Daguerre,  the  inventor  of  photog- 
raphy, or  as  he  who  shall  first  state  the 
real  character  of  electricity.  But  just 
as  we  may  light  houses,  run  trolley  cars, 
conduct  business  by  long  distance,  and 
communicate  through  the  invisible  me- 
dium of  the  air  by  wireless,  without 
knowing  the  exact  nature  of  our  mys- 
terious servant,  so  we  may  take  pictures 
in  considerable  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental and  all-important  chemical 
change  in  our  process. 

Light  passes  through  the  lens  of  the 
camera,  and  whenever  it  strikes  the  sen- 
sitive  surface   of   the   emulsion   this  un- 
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known  change  is  produced.  Yet  the 
picture  is  still  invisible.  Remove  the 
exposed  plate  from  the  camera  and  ex- 
amine it  in  daylight  and  you  can  detect 
no  image.  River  drivers,  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  invisibility  of  this 
change,  once  opened  plate  boxes  in  my 
outfit,  containing  the  choicest  exposures 
of  a  week's  work  on  a  beautiful  and 
tumultuous  river,  and  then  in  sad  dis- 
appointment replaced  the  covers  and  tied 
up  the  strings.  In  the  safety  of  the 
dark-room  light  I  opened  them  at  last. 
They  still  showed  nothing,  but  at  the 
first  flood  of  the  developer  over  their 
sensitive  surface  they  jumped  out  with 
all  of  the  blackness  of  a  burned  out  fire. 
It  is  a  further  chemical  change  that 
the  developer  produces,  made  possible  by 
the  preliminary  and  invisible  change 
which  the  light  has  wrought  on  the  film, 
and  about  it  more  has  been  written  than 
of  any  other  branch  of  photography. 
This  work  of  the  developer  is  to  break 
up  the  creamy  white  silver  bromide  in 
the  emulsion  wherever  it  has  been 
changed  by  the  light.  The  bromide  is 
withdrawn  and  stays  in  the  developer 
in  solution,  while  the  metallic  silver  re- 
mains in  the  gelatine  as  a  finely  divided 
black  deposit.  The  silver  constitutes  the 
image  and  gives  to  the  negative  its 
capacity  and  fine  gradations. 

Getting  the  Middle   Values 

The  actual  work  of  breaking  up  the 
bromide  of  silver,  where  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light,  is  performed 
by  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  develop- 
ing solution,  called  the  reducing  agent. 
The  balance  of  the  emulsion,  in  the  deep 
shadows  and  dark  parts  of  the  picture, 
which  received  no  reflected  light  from 
the  subject,  will  remain  creamy  white 
as  before,  but  this  unaffected  portion  is 
completely  dissolved  and  eliminated  by 
the  hypo  (hyposulphite  of  soda),  leav- 
ing those  parts  of  the  plate  clear  and 
transparent. 

Hetwcen  these  two  extremes,  of  trans- 
parent film  and  dense,  black  high  light, 
is  a  wide  range  of  middle  values.  These 
middle  values  constitute  the  gradation  of 
the  negative,  and  they  may  be  altered  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  different  meth- 


ods. Negatives  in  which  the  gradations 
are  many  and  gradual  are  termed  soft, 
while  those  in  which  they  are  few  and 
abrupt  are  said  to  be  hard  and  to  have 
contrast.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  beginning  photographer  to  train 
his  eye  to  these  differences  in  gradation, 
both  in  negatives  and  prints,  as  it  is 
possible  to  work  consciously  for  either 
softness  or  contrast. 

The  kinds  of  reducing  agents  are 
legion,  and  most  of  them  have  trade 
names.  There  are  pyro,  metol,  hydro- 
chinon,  ortol,  rodinol,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Their  chemical  composition  is 
unimportant  in  this  article,  it  being 
necessary  for  us  to  know  only  how  they 
act  on  the  exposed  plate  and  how  this 
action  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  components  of  the  developing 
solution.  In  practically  all  developers 
these  other  constituents  are  just  two, 
and  they  work  in  very  definite  and  well- 
known  ways,  producing  results  wThich 
may  be  varied  at  will. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  an  accelerator 
for  the  reducing  agent.  With  most 
developers,  when  they  are  dissolved  alone 
in  water,  the  image  will  ultimately  ap- 
pear, but  it  will  come  very  slowly.  Add 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  reducing  agent  and  water  and  the 
image  will  fairly  leap  at  you.  The  re- 
duction of  the  bromide  of  silver  has  been 
tremendously  hastened  and  is  also  more 
thorough  and  complete,  the  negative 
having  much  greater  density.  This  is 
the  sole  mission  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  developer.  It  is  to  speed  things  up 
and  complete  the  action. 

But  after  fixing  in  hypo  a  negative 
that  has  come  from  the  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  reducing  agent,  ex- 
amine it  in  the  white  light  of  day.  It 
will  be  stained  a  pronounced  yellow  and 
this  stain  will  be  deeper  the  longer  the 
plate  has  remained  in  the  developer. 
The  developer  itself  will  be  a  deep  red. 
If  you  mix  a  solution  of  reducing  agent, 
say  pyro,  and  carbonate  in  white  light, 
you  will  notice  that  the  solution  takes 
on  this  tinge  the  instant  the  carbonate  is 
added,  and  that  the  color  rapidly  deep- 
ens. Under  the  influence  of  the  car- 
bonate the  reducing  agent  absorbs  oxygen 
from    the  air. 


SUCH  FAITHFUL  HOLDING  OF  HALF-TONES  AS  IN  THIS  HUNTING  PICTURE  IS  AN 
IDEAL  TO  BE  ATTAINED  ONLY  WITH  MUCH  CARE 


This  excessive  stain  may  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda  to  the  developer.  Add  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  to  the  solution  of  pyro  and 
water  in  advance  of  the  carbonate. 
When  the  carbonate  is  poured  in  no 
deep  color  will  result.  The  pyro  will 
not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  except 
after  prolonged  exposure.  Then  flood 
your  plate  with  this  complete  developer. 

For  some  seconds  no  image  will  ap- 
pear, and  when  it  does  come  it  will  de- 


velop gradually  and  evenly.  The  sul- 
phite is  preventing  rapid  oxidation  from 
the  air,  which  would  result  in  discolora- 
tion of  the  solution  and  stain  in  the 
negative.  It  is  holding  back  the  head- 
long activity  of  the  pyro  and  carbonate. 
Fix  and  wash  the  negative  and  examine 
it  in  daylight.  The  deep  color  is  gone, 
and  only  a  slight  tinge  remains,  to  add 
materially  to  the  printing  quality  of  the 
plate.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  sul- 
phite of  soda,  to  act  as  a  preservative 
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WITH    TOO    MUCH    CARBONATE   OR    PROLONGED   DEVELOPMENT    THE    HALF-TONES 
IN    SNOW    WILL   BLOCK    UP   AND   PRINT   CLEAR    WHITE 


against  the  too   rapid   oxidation   of  the 
reducing  agent. 

Thus  we  have  the  developing  triumvi- 
rate: the  reducing  agent,   the  preserva- 


tive and  the  accelerator.  It  is  obvious 
that  by  changing  their  proportions  the 
action  of  the  developer  can  be  materially 
affected.       More    carbonate    will    give 


THE   EVEN   GRADATIONS  OF  THIS  COOK   SHACK  COME  FROM  GOOD  ILLUMINATION 

QUITE    AS    MUCH    AS    FROM    CORRECT    DEVELOPMENT,    EMPHASIZING   THE   TRUTH 

THAT  EVERY    FACTOR    HAS   ITS   EFFECT  ON   THE  FINISHED  PRINT 
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greater  speed  in  development  and  more 
density,  while  more  sulphite  will  de- 
crease the  tendency  of  the  developer  to 
turn  red  on  contact  with  the  air.  Con- 
versely, less  carbonate  will  give  less  den- 
sity and  less  sulphite  will  permit  more 
oxidation  in  the  air  and  more  stain  in 
the  negative.  Many  photographers  are 
very  particular  about  the  exact  amount 
of  this  color,  believing  that  it  affects  the 
print  materially.  Others  abhor  it  and 
use  a  clear  working  reducing  agent, 
almost  any  other  than  pyro,  to  give  a 
negative  practically  free  from  color. 
Since  proper  density  and  color  are  the 
principal  things  to  be  obtained  by  vary- 
ing the  proportions  of  preservative  and 
accelerator,  we  may  thus  readily  under- 
stand the  old  photographic  maxim: 
"Carbonate  for  density  and  sulphite  for 
color/' 

Various  other  accelerators  and  pre- 
servatives are  in  use,  such  as  either  po- 
tassium carbonate  or  acetone  instead  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite  in  place  of  sodium  sulphite. 
Their  purposes,  in  the  formulae  in  which 
they  appear,  are,  however,  identical. 
Some  formulae  also  contain  bromide  of 
potassium,  which  is  a  restrainer  to  hold 
back  shadow  details  from  complete  de- 
velopment, while  the  high  lights  are 
building  up.  It  is  used  chiefly  with  over- 
exposures and  thus  corrects  their  lack  of 
contrast. 

This  chemical  is  the  same  bromide 
that  physicians  use  for  jumping  nerves, 
and  it  serves  the  same  end  in  either  place 
— to  quiet  and  slow  down  the  action. 
Sometimes,  also,  an  acid  appears  in  the 
formula,  in  company  with  the  reducing 
agent.  This  has  no  effect  on  the  nega- 
tive, but  is  simply  to  keep  the  solution 
from  deteriorating. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  in  this 
discussion  to  advocate  much  experiment- 
ing with  different  reducing  agents.  It  is 
much  better  to  settle  down  to  one  and 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
action.  While  they  differ  considerably 
in  many  respects,  it  is  now  past  argu- 
ment that  one  has  any  monopoly  of  de- 
veloping virtues.  One  who  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  one  that  he  uses  will 
produce  results  quite  the  equal  of  those 
obtained    by    a   person   who    swears   by 


another.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
think  there  is  no  choice,  but  rather  mini- 
mizes its  importance. 

Many   Factors  at   Work 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  results  may  be  varied  by  varying 
the  constituents  of  the  completed  solu- 
tion,' whatever  the  reducing  agent  em- 
ployed, and  by  thus  pointing  out  the  part 
played  by  each  chemical  to  stimulate 
critical  judgment.  For  photography  is 
a  product  of  so  many  variables,  from 
selection  of  a  plate  or  film  down  through 
exposure,  development,  and  printing, 
that  one  who  does  not  understand  the 
exact  effect  of  each  factor  will  frequently 
be  disappointed  in  his  pictures.  It  is  a 
common  complaint,  for  instance,  that 
high  lights,  in  sky,  clothing,  or  faces,  are 
so  dense  that  they  print  out  clear  white. 
We  have  seen  that  a  softer  working 
plate,  one  that  gives  finer  gradations, 
will  help,  that  a  screen  is  a  powerful 
corrective,  and  now  find  that  less  car- 
bonate in  the  developer  will  further  re- 
duce it.  Since  color  retards  the  printing 
light,  giving  a  result  equivalent  to  den- 
sity, it  is  well  to  look  to  the  sulphite  if 
colored  negatives  print  too  harshly.  The 
chapter  on  printing  will  carry  this  much 
farther. 

In  every  box  of  plates  are  several 
formulae  for  developers,  all  of  which 
work  well  with  those  plates  and  with 
practically  any  others.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  among  all  of  them  the 
pyro  formulae  take  precedence.  The 
front  row  of  scientific  investigators  will 
say  that  this  is  because  of  no  preeminent 
quality  in  pyro.  And  one  cannot  dispute 
with  a  scientist.  But  there  is  power  in 
numbers,  and  certainly  the  users  of  pyro 
far  outnumber  all  others.  I  use  it  ex- 
clusively, in  combination  with  metol. 
Pyro  gives  fine  gradations — the  scien- 
tists will  say  that  almost  any  other  de- 
veloper does — and  with  that  a  good 
printing  density.  It  also  gives  an  easily 
controllable  color,  by  varying  the  sul- 
phite, and  color,  I  am  convinced,  is  a 
material  aid  in  printing.  Metol  is  ener- 
getic and  quick  acting,  and  brings  out 
all  of  the  detail,  but  without  the  density 
of  pyro. 
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The  formula  that  I  use  provides  for 
four  stock  solutions,  but  if  one  is  to 
develop  only  at  long  intervals  it  is  better 
to  prepare  small  quantities  for  each  occa- 
sion. This  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide — Solution  D — may, 
however,  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
deterioration.  This  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A — Reducing  Agents 

Water  16  ozs. 

Pyro 1  oz. 

Metol    60  grs. 

Oxalic  Acid 15  grs. 

B — Preservative 

Water   16  ozs. 

Sodium  Sulphite  F 2  ozs. 

C — Accelerator 

Water   16  ozs. 

Sodium   Carbonate    1'34  ozs- 

D — Restrainer 

Water    10  ozs. 

Potassium  Bromide 1  oz. 

For  tray  development  use  one  ounce 
each  of  A,  B,  and  C  and  seven  ounces 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five 
degrees.  For  tank  development  take  two 
ounces  each  of  A,  B,  and  C,  and  two 
drams  of  D,  with  sixty  ounces  of  water, 
and  develop  for  thirty  minutes  at  a  tem- 
perature of  sixty-five  degrees.  Correct 
temperature  is  of  extreme  importance 
and  should  be  carefully  ascertained  with 
a  thermometer,  since  all  chemical  action 
is  greatly  affected  by  difference  in  heat. 
Mix  the  solutions  in  the  order  named. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  in  tray 
development  was  the  photographer's  op- 
portunity to  cut  loose  his  genius  and 
show  of  what  stuff  he  was  made,  and 
the  number  of  things  that  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  perfectly  good  plates 
in  trays  is  past  recording.  It  has  now 
been  finally  established  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  develop  a  plate  to  normal  den- 
sity is  a  definite  multiple  of  the  time 
taken  for  the  first  high  lights  to  appear 
after  the  plate  has  been  flooded  with  the 
developer.  The  multiplying  factor  dif- 
fers with  different  reducing  agents,  and 
with  the  above  combination  of  pyro  and 
metol  is  fifteen.  Thus,  with  this  for- 
mula, if  it  takes  twenty  seconds  for  the 
first  high  lights  to  appear,  as  in  the  sky, 
the  plate  will  be  normally  developed  in 


fifteen    times    twenty    seconds,    or    five 
minutes. 

Contrast  is  determined  largely  by 
duration  of  development,  longer  de- 
velopment giving  more  opportunity  for 
strong  contrasts  to  be  built  up.  Accord- 
ingly, if  one  wants  a  soft  negative,  with- 
out strong  contrasts,  the  factor  should 
be  decreased,  say  to  twelve.  Under  this 
system  one  can  expose  with  a  meter  for 
any  result  desired,  and  can  then  develop 
with  scientific  accuracy  to  hold  that  re- 
sult. In  developing  single-coated  plates 
in  a  tray,  correct  development  can  be 
judged,  after  a  little  practise,  by  hold- 
ing the  plate  up  to  the  red  light — a 
rather  dangerous  thing  to  do  with  ortho- 
chromatic  plates — so  that  the  density  can 
be  seen,  or  by  watching  for  the  image 
to  show  through  on  the  back. 

Use  Plenty  of  Water 

But  with  double-coated  plates  this  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  greater 
thickness,  so  that  the  factorial  method 
here  given  is  the  only  one  possible  with 
them  in  a  tray.  With  double-coated 
plates  twice  the  quantity  of  water  should 
be  used  in  tray  development,  so  that  the 
developer  may  soak  through  and  act 
upon  the  under  emulsion  before  develop- 
ment is  complete  on  the  first  one.  Con- 
trast is  also  reduced  in  this  way,  softer 
results  being  always  obtained  by  the  use 
of  more  water. 

In  tank  development,  which  uses  a 
very  weak  solution,  development  with 
the  above  formula  is  complete  in  half  an 
hour.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
developer  must  be  at  sixty-five  degrees, 
and  the  tank  must  be  reversed  two  or 
three  times  during  that  period  to  prevent 
streaks.  It  gives  beautiful  gradations 
and  absolutely  uniform  results,  and  is 
the  method  by  all  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. By  shortening  the  period  a 
little  softer  results  will  be  obtained. 

The  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  should  by  all  means  contain  an  acid 
hardener.  The  formula  which  follows 
not  only  hardens  the  gelatine  film,  thus 
preventing  frilling  in  hot  weather,  but 
prevents  discoloration  of  the  bath  and 
staining  of  the  negative  from  small  quan- 
tities   of    developer.      Negatives   should 
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always  be  thoroughly  rinsed  between  the 
developer  and  fixing  bath,  but  even  then 
some  developer  will  be  carried  over. 

A — Solvent  for  Bromide  of  Silver 

Water   48  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda 1  lb. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (to  prevent  stain)  .  .        1  oz. 

B — Hardener 

Water   16  ozs. 

Chrome  Alum 1  oz. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  C.  P 1  dr. 

When  thoroughly  dissolved  pour  B 
into  A  very  gradually,  while  stirring  A 
constantly.  Negatives  should  be  left  in 
this  bath  twice  as  long  as  it  takes  for  all 
of  the  unaffected  white  portions  of  the 
emulsion  to  disappear.  They  should 
then  be  well  washed  for  one  hour  in 
running  water,  to  eliminate  all  traces  of 
hypo.  If  running  water  is  not  available 
use  sixteen  changes  of  water,  allowing 
the  negatives  to  remain  in  each  change 
for  a  couple  of  minutes.  They  should 
then  be  dried  in  an  even  temperature, 
and  preferably  in  a  current  of  air.  Slow 
drying  produces  density  and  uneven  dry- 
ing will  make  one  part  more  dense  than 
another. 

The  following  table  of  variations  in 
procedure  should  help  the  beginner  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  results: 

FOR   GREATER    DENSITY   AND 
CONTRAST 

More  carbonate  of  soda. 

Less  water  in  the  developer. 

A  larger  factor  number  in  tray  develop- 
ment. 

Longer  development  in  the  tank. 

Over-exposure  destroys  contrast.     Avoid  it. 

Less  sulphite  of  soda,  giving  more  color  in 
the  negative. 

A  harder  working  plate,  the  emulsion  of 
which  is  designed  for  more  contrast. 

A  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  tray,  or  two 
drams  in  the  tank. 

Exposure  without  a  ray  screen,  or  through 
one  of  lighter  color. 

A  developer  that  gives  density  and  con- 
trast, such  as  pyro  or  metol-hydrochinon,  in- 
stead of  metol  alone  or  some  other  clear 
working  developer. 


Using  developer  a  second  or  third  time  in 
the  tray,  when  the  bromide  in  solution  in- 
creases contrast.  Or  use  part  old  and  part 
new  developer. 

Under-exposure  gives  contrast,  but  nega- 
tives lack  density. 

FOR    GREATER    SOFTNESS    AND    LESS 
DENSITY 

Less  carbonate  of  soda. 

More  water  in  the  developer. 

A  smaller  factor  in  tray  development. 

Shorter  development  in  the  tank. 

Avoidance  of  under-exposure. 

More  sulphite  of  soda,  giving  less  color  in 
the  negative. 

A  softer  working  plate,  the  emulsion  of 
which  is  designed  for  finer  gradations. 

Leaving  bromide  of  potassium  out  of  the 
developing  solution. 

Exposure  through  a  ray  screen,  or  through 
one  of  deeper  color. 

A  soft  working  developer,  such  as  metol 
alone,  or  some  of  the  others  that  do  not  give 
color. 

Perfectly  fresh  developer.  Old  solutions 
increase  contrast,  and  sometimes  cause  seri- 
ous defects. 

Changing  the  reducing  agent  itself  is 
decidedly  not  recommended.  The  use 
of  pyro,  or  pyro-metol,  exclusively,  will 
give  any  result  desired  through  the  other 
methods  of  variation. 

If  the  principles  of  exposure  and  de- 
velopment in  this  and  the  preceding 
article  are  carefully  applied,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  intensification  or  re- 
duction after  the  negative  comes  from 
the  flxing-bath.  A  negative  improperly 
exposed  or  developed  is  a  tribulation  at 
best,  and  subsequent  manipulation  fre- 
quently makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  One 
who  wants  that  kind  of  trouble  can  find 
formulas  in  the  instruction  books  pub- 
lished by  plate-makers,  and  can  fuss  with 
them  to  his  heart's  discontent.  They 
are  an  expert's  remedy  for  those  few 
occasions  when  something  went  wrong 
with  exposure  or  development.  It  is 
better  for  the  amateur  to  concentrate  on 
correct  procedure  in  the  fundamental 
operations  and  disregard  the  doubtful 
possibilities  in  after-treatment. 


Mr.  Carpenter's  next  article  on  Pho- 
tography will  deal   with   PRINTING 


MR.  BAGG  GOES  TO  THE  NORTH 

WOODS 

By   PAUL  CATHERWOOD 

He  Finds  a  Guide  Who  Takes  Him  "Where  the 
Other   Fellow    Isn't" — and    There's    the    Story 


NYONE  with  even  less  than 
half  an  eye  could  see 
that  Mr.  Bagg  was  a 
sportsman.  An  ear 
alone  would  suffice.  He 
admitted  it.  The  young 
women  over  whose  labors  he  presided  in 
the  office  knew  it.  The  male  fellow 
workers  whose  business  caste  correspond- 
ed sufficiently  with  his  to  direct  them  to 
the  same  lunchroom  knew  it.  The  chief 
of  his  department  recognized  that  the 
three  weeks'  vacation,  to  which  fifteen 
years'  service  entitled  Bagg,  was  devoted 
to  the  sporting  life:  and  this  usually  in- 
flexible magnate  had  even  permitted  the 
unheard-of  division  of  this  free  time  into 
three  forays  at  different  seasons,  that 
the  devotee  might  widen  his  range  to 
sports  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn. Even  the  second  vice-president 
of  the  company,  who  dwelt  in  the  Olym- 
pian obscurity  of  a  vast  mahogany-fitted 
office  near  the  sacred  Directors'  Hall, 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  through 
a  casual  remark  of  his  son,  who  per- 
mitted similar  pursuits  to  occupy  some 
of  his  extensive  leisure,  and  whose  large 
orbit  had  once  crossed  Mr.  Bagg's  small 
one. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed,  his 
old  father,  a  superannuated  bookkeeper, 
could  bear  eloquent  testimony.  For 
Bagg,  Senior,  though  he  had  never  used 
a  rod  or  shot  a  gun  in  fifty  years  of 
treadmill  figuring,  had  had  dreams. 
Probably  a  more  reckless  hunter  in  im- 
agination never  added  up  a  column  of 
figures.  In  fancy  he  had  stood  beside 
that  dare-devil  Beckwourth,  stripped 
naked  save  for  an  Indian  blanket,  and 
attacked  the  terrible  grizzly  in  his  cave 
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with  no  weapon  but  a  knife.  He  knew 
by  heart  the  exploits  of  Boone,  Kit  Car- 
son, and  Davy  Crockett,  and  had  even 
shot  a  lion  and  elephant  or  two  with 
Selous.  Indeed,  when  his  wife,  who  was 
a  woman  of  sentiment,  had  wished  to 
christen  the  baby  Algernon,  after  the 
hero  of  an  enthralling  tale  of  high  Eng- 
lish life,  he  had  asserted  his  authority. 
The   boy  was  named   David   Crockett. 

For  Mr.  Bagg,  Senior,  had  once  read 
with  profound  seriousness  a  detached  ex- 
tract containing  Mr.  Walter  Shandy's 
views  on  this  subject,  and  had  at  once 
perceived  the  truth  of  the  theory.  He 
could  demonstrate  it  infallibly.  "Do 
not,"  he  would  say,  "the  words  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  bring  up  war  before 
one's  eyes?  Can  you  separate  George 
Washington  from  patriotism?  Or 
Charles  Darwin  from  the  thought  of 
science?  And  did  not  each  of  these 
great  men  shine  in  the  very  field  which 
his  name  suggests?  Why  should  the 
law  fail  to-day  in  the  case  of  my  son?" 

In  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  disappointed  that 
David  had  fallen  to  such  lesser  aims  as 
fish  and  ducks,  when  he  wTas  credibly 
informed  there  were  still  grizzlies  and 
mountain  lions  to  be  encountered.  But 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  boasting  of  his 
prowess ;  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
his  own  mental  example  and  his  firmness 
in  the  christening  matter  had  been  foun- 
dation facts  in  his  son's  "career."  In 
fact,  he  felt  at  once  great  pride  in 
David,  and  a  secret  superiority  in  his 
own  more  rugged  preferences — which  is 
a  very  desirable  state  of  mind  altogether. 

Circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control  had  prevented  Mr.  David  Bagg 
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from  a  May  expedition  after  trout  that 
year.  This  was  the  harder  to  bear  since 
he  had  planned  a  trip  that  must  surely 
have  wiped  out  the  recollection  of  sev- 
eral recent  seasons  which  had  inclined 
rather  heavily  toward  experience.  This 
time  he  had  not  only  picked  his  waters 
with  the  guidance  of  a  strikingly  author- 
itative newspaper  article,  but  he  had 
carefully  checked  up  the  writer's  state- 
ments of  correspondence  with  the  hotel 
proprietor  himself. 

Every  chance  of  error  had  thus  been 
eliminated.  But  the  conjunction  of 
some  malign  planet,  or  the  reflections 
inspired  by  the  income  tax,  or  some 
other  inscrutable  influence,  brought  an 
infection  of  matrimony  that  spring  upon 
the  hundred  or  more  girls  whose  work 
he  directed.  No  less  than  seven  got  mar- 
ried within  a  couple  of  weeks:  and  the 
resulting  disorganization  of  his  force 
caused  him  to  miss  this  memorable  op- 
portunity. 

He  was  tired  by  the  time  hot  weather 
brought  his  belated  freedom.  The  strain 
of  managing  a  hundred  women  is  said 
to  be  considerable.  Indeed,  men  have 
been  known  to  fail  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber. His  mind  automatically  sought  for 
that  Compensation  which  philosophers 
assure  us  pervades  existence,  but  which 
sometimes  seems  backward  about  mani- 
festing itself  to  the  individual  unless  he 
applies  suasion.  His  notions  grew  ambi- 
tious; clearly  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  strike  out  into  the  great  North 
Woods. 

Accordingly  he  consulted  Frank  For- 
rester, and  Nessmuk,  and  Adirondack 
Murray,  and  other  prophets  of  that  fa- 
vored region,  bringing  his  study  up  to 
date  through  railroad  and  resort  folders. 
The  result  wa=  a  mind  divided  between 
rapturous  anticipation  and  surprise  that 
he  had  wasted  his  time  elsewhere  all 
these  years.  The  only  consolation  was 
that  now  at  least  he  was  master  of  all 
the  facts  and  able  to  use  them. 

His  equipment,  slowly  gathered 
through  the  years  and  religiously  cared 
for,  was  completed  by  a  few  last-moment 
additions  of  English  reverse-wing  float- 
ing flies,  imported  gossamer  leaders,  and 
such  airy  tiifles.  And  one  July  evening 
he    found    himself    driving    along    the 


shores  of  a  beautiful  lake,  nestling  amid 
hills  that  rolled  back  into  real  mountain 
peaks,  with  the  lights  of  village  and 
cottages  forming  bright  hieroglyphics  in 
the  still  water. 

The  number  of  these  cottages  was  a 
trifle  disconcerting  when  he  climbed  the 
hill  for  a  reconnaissance  before  break- 
fast next  morning.  They  really  suc- 
ceeded in  somewhat  obscuring  that  pri- 
meval wilderness  which  he  figured  must 
have  been  pushed  back,  since  Nessmuk's 
time,  towards  the  circle  of  peaks  that 
ringed  in  the  hotel.  Still,  one  could 
easily  reach  it.  Those  misty  blue  giants 
could  not  have  changed.  And  there  was 
certainly  something  quite  piquant  about 
all  this  summer  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  forest,  concerning  which  his 
authors  had  penned  such  alluring  ac- 
counts. 

The  conversation  which  buzzed  at  the 
breakfast-table,  in  the  lobby,  on  the 
porches,  seemed  to  be  about  everything 
except  the  one  subject  which  filled  his 
mind :  he  heard  who  had  won  the  medal 
in  the  last  golf  tournament;  partners 
were  being  made  up  for  tennis  doubles; 
a  canoe  race  was  projected ;  the  award  of 
the  cup  for  the  last  dancing  contest 
seemed  to  provide  never-ending  contro- 
versy; a  motor  breakdown  the  night  be- 
fore ran  it  hard  in  general  attention; 
but  he  listened  in  vain  for  the  magic 
word  "fish"  from  young  men  and  maid- 
ens, old  men  or  children. 

A  comfortable  sense  of  isolation  began 
to  pervade  his  thoughts.  There  wasn't 
a  sportsman  in  the  whole  crowd !  He'd 
have  the  thing  all  to  himself;  and  per- 
haps there'd  be  something  more  interest- 
ing to  talk  about  presently.  His  inquir- 
ies as  to  guides  became  almost  stealthy; 
and  his  departure  that  afternoon  was  so 
inconspicuous  that  two  rod-cases  and  a 
satchel  full  of  tackle  attracted  no  atten- 
tion. 

Sam  had  been  instructed  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  small  dock,  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  boathouse. 

"  'Tain't  wuth  while  to  rig  up  your 
rod,"  said  Sam  as  Mr.  Bagg  began  to 
undo  the  strings.  "Here's  one  as  hez 
caught  enough  to  git  the  habit";  and  he 
produced  a  thick  steel  pole  with  a  big 
reel  and  heavy  line  carrying  a  three-inch 
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spoon  above  the  hook  looped  with  wrig- 
gling worms. 

Mr.  Bagg  hesitated.  The  remem- 
brance of  forceful  comments  by  himself 
on  such  tackle,  and  the  thought  of  a 
five-ounce  bamboo  in  the  case,  infinitely 
dear  to  his  heart,  though  it  had  not  yet 
acquired  "the  habit,"  strove  mightily 
with  innate  modesty  in  the  face  of  pro- 
fessional wisdom.  Humility  triumphed. 
He  took  the  clumsy  rod  with  inner  loath- 
ing, let  out  a  trolling  line  according  to 
direction,  and  strove  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
the  thrill  of  coming  battle. 

This  tense  mood  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  maintain,  as  the  boat  moved 
slowly  along  over  the  calm  lake  under 
the  blazing  sun,  had  it  not  been  that 
Sam,  under  eager  questioning,  permitted 
himself  to  reveal  various  fragments  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern.  In  these 
had  figured  the  shoal  over  which  they 
were  passing,  the  perpendicular  cliff 
ahead,  the  point  stretching  out  from  the 
opposite  shore,  and  a  certain  lucky  is- 
land far  down  the  lake,  to  fish  which 
properly  would  require  more  time  than 
an  afternoon  offered. 

Mr.  Bagg  sat  still  in  the  stern,  hold- 
ing the  rod  in  readiness,  feeling  and 
hearing  and  seeing  strikes,  breathless 
struggles,  triumphant  gaffings,  while 
these  events  unfolded  themselves  to  his 
mental  vision.  An  hour  passed,  then 
two.  Still  Sam  rowed  on  with  his  lei- 
surely stroke,  zigzagging  from  shore  to 
deep  water  and  back  again,  passing  rocky 
promontory  and  meadow,  hillside  for- 
ests of  spruce  and  poplar,  lowland 
stretches  of  maple  and  pine.  It  was 
really  a  very  hot  afternoon.  The  glare 
of  the  mirror-like  surface  made  the 
landscape  blur  a  little.  Mr.  Bagg  closed 
his  eyes — to  rest  them,  and  to  think  out 
more  clearly  for  the  fiftieth  time  just 
what  his  course  of  action  should  be  when 
the  moment  arrived :  for  of  course  it 
was  necessary  to  revise  this  continually 
in  the  light  of  the  errors  of  former  an- 
glers whose  shortcomings  Sam  disclosed 
during  these  narratives. 

Still  they  rowed,  and  the  lake  grew 
more  and  more  like  to  burnished  brass. 
Sam  advanced  from  the  indefinite  past 
to  the  present.  It  was  the  queerest  sea- 
son he  ever  remembered,  and  he'd  been 


fishing  that  same  lake  a  matter  of  thirty 
years  at  least.  The  ice  hadn't  gone  out 
when  it  should,  and  the  water  hadn't 
warmed  up  when  it  was  supposed  to, 
and  the  rain  had  rained  when  it  had  no 
business  to,  yet  had  droughted  in  the  face 
of  all  records,  and  the  smelt  had  appar- 
ently become  confused  by  the  breakdown 
of  all  order  and  system  in  nature,  and 
clearly  didn't  know  where  they  were  at 
or  what  to  do  about  a  number  of  inti- 
mate matters  which  should  have  been 
concerning  them,  and  as  for  the  trout 
and  togue ■ 

Mr.  Bagg  was  never  quite  sure  what 
it  was  about  the  latter.  For,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  his  father  later,  he  had  got 
to  thinking  about  something  else  just 
then.  He  fancied  that  the  trout  had 
run  up  the  streams  to  see  if  the  smelt 
were  spawning,  and  had  remained  there 
because  of  the  shilly-shallying  of  these 
silly  creatures ;  or  possibly  the  smelt  had 
remained  at  the  bottom,  and  the  trout 
couldn't  find  them  to  follow.  Sam  got 
to  speaking  rather  indistinctly  just  then 
anyhow. 

Certainly  he  abandoned  his  thoughts 
with  a  violent  start,  as  the  steel  rod  sud- 
denly slapped  against  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  and  he  felt  an  agonizing  pinch- 
ing of  his  finger.  Jerking  this  free,  he 
grabbed  the  rod  and  leaped  to  his  feet. 
His  smothered  exclamation  was  drowned 
by  a  cry  from  Sam: 

"Got  him!  Got  him!"  Give  him  a 
chancet.     Let  him  run." 

Mr.  Bagg  willingly  released  his  con- 
vulsive grasp  of  the  reel  handle,  for  his 
finger  had  been  caught  beneath  the  bar. 
But  he  gave  barely  a  glance  at  the  ris- 
ing blister.  The  line  ran  out  ten  feet, 
while  Sam  backed  water  violently  and 
called  out  instructions. 

Then  the  fisherman  began  to  reel  in 
again.  His  mouth  was  open  to  bewail 
the  fish's  loss,  when  he  felt  a  slight 
weight  once  more. 

"That's  right;  give  him  the  butt. 
Hold  to  him,"  cried  Sam. 

The  trolling  line  had  been  a  long  one. 
Mr.  Bagg  reeled  in  furiously.  His  heart 
was  in  his  mouth;  but  he  was  almost 
sure  he  felt  again  a  reassuring  weight. 

Presently  the  unseen  fish  was  close  up. 
He  was  swung  around  alongside.     Sam 
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seized  a  landing-net,  made  a  quick  scoop, 
and  lifted  clear  a  shining  trout  that 
gleamed  a  dozen  colors  in  the  sunlight. 
Mr.  Bagg  sat  down  violently,  almost 
upsetting  the  boat,  and  contemplated  the 
prize  in  ecstasy. 

"A  three-pound  rainbow.  Gosh,  didn't 
he  fight,  though?"  remarked  Sam. 

It  took  several  seconds  for  Mr.  Bagg's 
ideas  to  adjust  themselves  to  this, 
pleased  as  he  was.  "Like  a  tiger,"  he 
assented. 

"That's  more  like  business,"  went  on 
Sam,  resuming  the  oars.  "As  fur  me,  I 
ain't  never  had  no  luck  yet  with  an 
empty  boat." 

In  spite  of  the  removal  of  this  un- 
lucky condition  no  more  fish  presented 
themselves  that  afternoon,  though  they 
trolled  earnestly  till  supper-time.  Every 
now  and  then  Sam  would  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  game  fight  put  up  by  the 
rainbow,  and  Mr.  Bagg's  enthusiasm 
grew  with  each  enforced  agreement,  un- 
til the  recollection,  which  had  tended  a 
little  to  go  flat,  became  quite  trans- 
formed and  electrified. 

Mr.  Bagg  took  fewer  precautions  to- 
wards inconspicuousness  on  his  return  to 
the  hotel.  He  attracted  a  flattering 
amount  of  attention  as  he  bore  in  his 
fish,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  preserved  the  expression  of  calm  nat- 
uralness which  he  had  always  felt  was 
the  stamp  of  the  seasoned  sportsman  in 
any  public  success. 

His  natural  modesty  had  another 
struggle  at  breakfast  next  morning. 
The  group  at  his  table  complimented 
him  by  eating  every  scrap  of  the  rain- 
bow, with  many  comments  on  its  supe- 
riority to  the  fish  of  the  regular  bill-of- 
fare.  His  left-hand  neighbor  was  an 
impressive  Mrs.  Thurston,  from  Arkan- 
sas, who  had  already  confided  to  him  the 
struggles  of  her  business  career  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  equally  dramatic  and  suc- 
cessful battle  to  reduce  her  weight.  Sta- 
tistics of  her  salary  and  avoirdupois  were 
now  replaced  by  the  most  lively  interest 
in  rainbows,  their  size  and  character- 
istics. 

"I  used  to  love  to  fish  when  I  was  a 
girl,"  said  she;  "but  that  was  years  ago. 
Was  it  very  thrilling?" 

"Well,  after  you've  worked  hard  for 


hours  it's  always  exciting  to  get  a  strike, 
even  if  you've  been  hoping  for  some- 
thing larger.  The  guide  said  he'd  never 
seen  a  fish  of  the  size  fight  harder." 

"I  can  see  you're  a  real  angler.  I'd 
get  so  excited  I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you'd  soon  learn." 

"I'd  just  love  it,  I  know." 

An  invitation  trembled  on  Mr.  Bagg's 
lips.  Mrs.  Thurston  had  certainly  lost 
no  attractions  with  the  pounds  she  had 
shed;  while  the  annual  earnings  she 
mentioned  so  casually  made  him  think 
somewhat  awkwardly  of  his  own  salary, 
she  had  preserved  a  singularly  appealing 
femininity:  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  her  companionship  in  a  field  where 
his  manly  superiority  could  properly  as- 
sert itself.  But  there  was  something 
heretical  and  frivolous  about  the  thought 
of  women  in  really  serious  sport.  Noth- 
ing he  had  ever  read  countenanced  such 
a  mixture.  So  he  merely  smiled,  and 
with  deep  guile  asked  for  further  details 
of  her  plunge  into  the  business  mael- 
strom. 

All  this  gave  him  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  satisfaction  with  the  world,  which 
carried  him  through  a  whole  day  of  bar- 
ren trolling  to  and  fro  over  the  lake, 
extended  till  the  sun  set  and  the  moon 
peered  over  the  eastern  range  upon  the 
untroubled  ripples.  But  next  day  Sam's 
trump  card,  in  the  shape  of  a  never- 
failing  baited  hole  by  a  buoy,  failed  to 
produce  any  results  in  spite  of  eight  long 
hours  of  still-fishing.  Mr.  Bagg  did 
some  hard  thinking  as  he  rubbed  cold 
cream  on  his  peeled  nose  that  evening. 
He  had,  to  be  sure,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  was  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules ;  but  he  saw  plain- 
ly it  was  time  to  strike  out  into  the  real 
wilds,  towards  those  teeming  lakes  and 
streams  of  Adirondack  Murray's. 

The  hotel  made  a  specialty  of  "camp- 
ing parties,"  but  he  had  begun  to  fear 
that  the  manager's  perspective  had  been 
somewhat  affected  by  the  views  of  his 
patrons,  who  really  seemed  to  view  as 
an  end  the  camping  and  mountain  climb- 
ing which,  to  a  true  sportsman,  could 
be  but  a  means.  So  he  had  conducted 
some  outside  investigations,  and  had  lo- 
cated in  the  village  the  guide  who  knew 
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the  mountain  fishing  waters  better  than 
anybody  in  the  region. 

The  interview  with  Lew  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  very  look  of  Lew's 
face  was  a  promise  of  the  real  thing: 
alert,  watchful  eyes,  with  a  steady  ob- 
servation of  all  that  was  happening  in 
front,  yet  with  a  queer  suggestion  of 
seeing  a  rising  fish  or  a  deer  far  around 
on  either  side.  Mr.  Bagg  had  once  read 
of  that  intent  look  of  the  hunter,  aware 
of  a  motion  almost  behind  his  back;  in- 
deed, he  had  practised  it  before  the  mir- 
ror, just  as  he  had  practised  casting  in 
the  evenings  on  the  roof  of  the  flat- 
house.  Naturally,  he  recognized  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

Then,  such  tales  of  swarming  trout  as 
Lew  dropped  casually!  The  expedition 
was  soon  planned.  They  would  drive 
across  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
hit  the  trail  up  Scarface,  and  drop  over 
through  Hailstone  Pass  into  the  prom- 
ised land. 

"Don't  s'pose  you  got  a  pole  with 
eighteen-inch  joints?"  inquired  Lew. 

"No,  all  I  brought  are  standard 
length." 

"Well,  no  matter.  Mighty  handy 
they  are  to  stick  into  a  pack-basket.  Got 
a  pack  with  you?" 

"Only  carrying  bags." 

"Guess  I  got  an  old  one.  I  s'pose  you 
was  figgerin'  to  take  just  me?" 

"That's  what  I'd  thought  of,"  said 
Mr.  Bagg,  remembering  the  result  of 
mentally  figuring  "just  me's"  daily  pay- 
ment multiplied  by  the  proposed  ab- 
sence. Lew  had  explained  quite  frankly 
why  his  superior  knowledge  obliged  him 
to  charge  four  dollars  a  day  instead  of 
the  three  which  was  more  than  enough 
for  the  average  guide. 

"You  c'n  carry  a  pack  yourself,  then?" 

"Yes,  indeed.     I  want  to." 

"We  got  to  go  through  some  posted 
land  over  there.  But  two  lawyers  have 
told  me  them  fellers  ain't  any  more 
right  to  keep  people  from  fishing  than 
I  have,  for  all  those  waters  were  stocked 
from  State  hatcheries.    That's  the  law." 

1  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble?" 

"Me?  No.  Nobody  ever  bothered 
me." 

"All  right.    Then  we'll  get  off  early." 

It  took  a  long  time  to  select  a  proper 


assortment  of  flies  and  leaders  and  lines 
and  clothing  and  sundries  to  cover  all 
the  emergencies  Mr.  Bagg  had  read  of. 
When  he  finally  went  to  bed,  however, 
all  was  in  readiness  for  the  eventful 
morrow. 

They  drove  for  two  hours  over  dusty 
roads,  toiling  up  the  long  hills.  The 
wagon-track  came  to  an  end  in  a  wide 
thicket  of  young  poplars  amid  which  the 
charred  skeletons  of  forest  pines  stood 
gaunt  and  desolate.  The  sun  was  assert- 
ing itself,  though  the  early  morning  had 
been  surprisingly  cool.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air.  Mr.  Bagg  found  him- 
self straining  his  eyes  ahead  for  the  pri- 
meval forest,  which  was  still  not  in  evi- 
dence though  the  trail  now  started  di- 
rectly up  a  spur  of  the  mountain  range. 

The  two  baskets  were  packed.  Lew's 
soon  overflowed  so  that  the  blankets  had 
to  be  lashed  on  top;  but  after  hefting 
this  casually  Mr.  Bagg  decided  upon  a 
level  load  for  himself.  This  meant 
elimination.  A  pile  of  his  carefully  se- 
lected essentials,  including  oilskins,  went 
back  into  the  wagon.  Probably  it 
wouldn't  rain,  anyhow;  and  if  the  tem- 
perature kept  on  climbing  a  wetting 
would  be  welcome. 

At  last  they  were  off.  Mr.  Bagg  had 
an  exhilarating  sense  of  accomplishment 
as  he  strode  after  Lew  up  the  trail:  this 
was  the  real  thing,  in  spite  of  the  tragic 
landscape.  Doubtless  the  untouched 
wilderness  was  just  beyond  the  pass 
ahead.  The  awkward  bent  attitude  and 
the  heavy  pull  of  the  straps  against  his 
shoulders  were  simply  evidences  that  he 
was  launched  into  the  woodsman's  life. 

Two  miles  of  steady  climbing  found 
them  on  the  top  of  the  spur.  Lew  halt- 
ed for  a  rest.  Mr.  Bagg  cautiously 
eased  his  pack  down  on  a  stump  and  lay 
flat  among  the  ferns,  rubbing  his  shoul- 
ders. His  coat  had  long  since  been 
transferred  from  back  to  basket;  his 
necktie  had  followed ;  his  shirt  was  open 
at  the  throat,  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  Yet 
every  portion  of  his  body  seemed  to  have 
a  rivulet  of  perspiration  coursing  down 
it.  They  were  still  among  the  sprout 
poplars.  The  Pass  looked  farther  away 
than  when  they  had  started. 

"Not  much  forest  left  here,"  he  re- 
marked. 
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"No ;  a  big  fire  finished  it  up  five  years 
ago,"  said  Lew.  "I  c'n  remember  when 
there  was  big  timber  all  the  distance 
we've  come.  Used  to  be  quite  a  patch 
ahead  of  us,  but  what  the  lumbermen 
left  the  pulp  crews  have  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  now." 

"Just  being  skinned,  eh?" 

"Yep,  down  to  toothpicks.  You  see, 
them  Club  fellers  I  told  you  about ;  most 
of  their  land  lies  over  beyond  the  Pass. 
That  hasn't  been  touched.  But  they  sold 
off  the  pulpwood  on  this  side  three  years 
ago,  and  what  between  takin'  off  every- 
thing and  floodin'  and  drivin'  logs  and 
lumber-jacks  cleanin'  out  the  pools,  there 
ain't  hardly  a  trout  left  in  any  brook 
this  side  the  mountain.  Used  to  be  able 
to  start  in  yonder  and  fish  down  to  the 
forks,  and  git  a  mess  'most  any  day." 

"It  seems  like  a  mean  sort  of  busi- 
ness." 

"I  got  two  critters  acts  just  so,"  ob- 
served Lew.     "We  call  'em  hogs." 

He  rose.     "Let's  try  another  hitch." 

The  trail  led  over  a  shoulder,  down 
a  slanting  hillside,  and  across  the  valley. 
The  country  was  indeed  skinned,  but 
Mr.  Bagg  got  only  a  general  impression 
of  the  devastation :  his  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  Lew's  feet,  whose  steady  progress 
he  followed  doggedly,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  ideas  save  heat  and  weight  and 
chafed  shoulders. 

Passing  the  lumber  camp,  they  began 
to  climb  in  earnest.  The  footing  was 
bad  in  the  rocky  stream-bed  that  formed 
the  trail.  Once  Mr.  Bagg  fell,  and  it 
took  actual  touch  to  convince  him  that 
certain  internal  connections  had  not 
jarred  loose.  He  perceived,  too,  the  in- 
teresting results  on  a  steep  hillside  of  the 
change  in  one's  center  of  gravity  caused 
by  a  pack.  But  finally,  after  several 
rests,  they  gained  the  summit,  breathless. 

"Worst  piece  we've  got,"  announced 
Lew.  "  'Pears  to  git  steeper  every  time 
I  climb  it.     Let's  have  dinner." 

Mr.  Bagg's  knees  acted  before  his 
brain:  he  sat  down,  pack  and  all.  Still 
there  was  triumph  in  his  heart  as  he 
watched  Lew's  preparations,  and  it  was 
comforting  to  hear  that  the  rest  was  easy 
by  comparison.  His  enthusiasm  burned 
high  as  they  pushed  through  the  narrow 
pass   and   entered   the   cool   shadows  of 


that  untouched   forest  he  had   awaited. 

The  trees  were  not  so  large  as  he 
had  expected,  but  the  remains  of  great 
monarchs  lay  on  the  ground,  green  with 
moss  and  with  lines  of  seedling  spruces 
which  fed  on  their  disintegrating  bulk; 
flowers  lightened  the  dark  coverts;  the 
air  was  refreshing;  in  the  holes  under 
big  boulders  ice  still  lingered,  and  the 
trail  over  the  spruce  roots  was  descend- 
ing, if  slippery.  Above  all,  there  was  a 
sense  of  mysterious  possibilities  all  about. 
He  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  see  bears  or  catamounts,  or 
even  Indians,  skulking  along  between 
the  thick  spruces. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  for  Lew  to 
suggest  quiet.  But  when  the  latter  add- 
ed: "No  use  of  advertising  that  were 
here  if  there's  any  of  them  fellers 
'round,"  a  faint  apprehension  blurred  his 
pleasure. 

"Hailstone  Lake,"  whispered  Lew 
presently,  as  they  saw  beneath  them  a 
narrow  stretch  of  water,  with  precipi- 
tous rocks  hemming  it  in  for  most  of  its 
length.  "Trail  goes  right  by  their  camp. 
We  might  as  well  go  down  the  east 
side." 

Mr.  Bagg  never  forgot  that  east  side. 
It  was  untouched,  so  far  as  man  was 
concerned,  but  the  whole  slope  was 
strewn  with  mighty  boulders,  as  if  the 
frost  giants  had  once  amused  themselves 
by  rolling  great  rock  masses  down  at 
the  lake.  After  a  few  yards  of  wrig- 
gling upward,  between  and  under  the 
twisted  spruces,  stepping  or  leaping 
across  narrow  clefts,  they  would  come 
to  an  impassable  gulf  twenty  feet  deep 
between  one  boulder  and  the  next. 
Sometimes  they  could  slide  down  over 
the  thick  covering  of  moss  and  lichens, 
though  pack-baskets  are  not  helpful  in 
this  maneuver.  Occasionally  a  difficult 
bridge  in  the  shape  of  a  horizontal  tree 
presented  itself.  More  often  they  would 
be  driven  to  a  detour  up  or  down  hill, 
working  far  around  to  gain  a  few  feet. 
He  forgot  trout,  hotel,  business,  every- 
thing: life  resolved  itself  into  a  chaos  of 
rocks,  tumbled  hither  and  thither  with 
no  plan  or  idea  save  to  make  crossing 
impossible.  When  they  stopped  he  would 
throw  himself  flat,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  this  time  Lew  would  be  merciful 
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and  give  it  up.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  suggest  this,  and  on  each 
fresh  start  he  managed  to  struggle  into 
his  straps  and  follow. 

It  took  two  hours  to  cover  that  mile. 
Then  they  struck  a  trail  again;  and 
about  five  o'clock  they  reached  the  log 
lean-to  where  Lew  announced  they 
would  camp. 

"Sunlight  River's  right  back  of  us  a 
hundred  yards,"  said  he.  "That's 
where  the  Doc  and  I  took  eighty  one 
day  year  before  last." 

Mr.  Bagg  stretched  himself  on  the 
browse  and  watched  the  preparations 
for  supper.  His  sporting  sense  was 
blunted  for  the  moment.  But  as  rest 
began  to  give  the  upper  hand  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  achievement  the  fever  re- 
turned. Getting  out  his  pet  rod,  a 
reel,  and  a  fat  fly-book,  he  wormed  his 
way  through  the  undergrowth  to  the 
little  river.  It  was  a  headlong  stream, 
plunging  over  waterfalls  into  rounded 
basins,  with  deep  holes  under  the  boul- 
ders and  stretches  of  rapids  between 
mirror-like  pools  where  the  water  was 
as  greenish  glass.  Mr.  Bagg  fished  ear- 
nestly till  dark.  Two  eight-inch  trout 
and  a  couple  of  fingerlings  were  his 
reward. 

He  returned  full  of  hope,  however. 
At  last  he  was  on  the  ground.  The 
bacon  and  eggs  tasted  delicious,  and 
the  hemlock  bed  was  more  than  grate- 
ful after  the  day's  exertions. 

His  sleep  was  somewhat  troubled: 
there  were  mosquitoes,  and  the  temper- 
ature dropped  unbelievably.  When  he 
finally  woke,  though,  the  sun  was  well 
up.  Lew  stood  in  front  of  the  lean-to, 
a  steel  rod  in  one  hand,  a  string  of 
twenty  nice  trout  in   the  other. 

"Where  did  you  get  those?" 

"Went  'round  the  lake  early.  Them 
fellers  don't  hardly  ever  get  out  before 
nine  or  ten." 

"But  your  rod?" 

"Keep  it  stuck  under  the  beddin' 
there." 

"What  flies  were  they  taking?" 

"Brought  a  can  of  worms  in  my  pack. 
Thought  we  might's  well  have  some 
trout  for  breakfast." 

The  sight  and  taste  of  those  fish  re- 
doubled  Mr.  Bagg's  determination.     All 


that  day  and  the  next  he  whipped  Sun- 
light River,  casting  from  channeled 
rocks  twenty  feet  down  into  boiling 
pools,  wading  the  swift  runs,  slipping 
over  smooth  boulders,  testing  every  fly 
in  his  book,  including  the  vaunted  re- 
versible-wing floaters.  His  total  catch 
was  ten,  of  which  the  largest  was  about 
the  size  of  Lew's  smallest. 

"We'll  try  Dumpling  Pond,"  an- 
nounced Lew. 

"Is  that  on  the  Club  property?" 

"Oh,  yes,  they've  got  a  hundred 
square  miles  here.  But  I  don't  guess 
we'll  run  into  any  of  'em  over  there." 

"Is  there  any  water  we  can  reach  that 
isn't  on  their  preserve?" 

"I  dunno  a  piece  worth  fishin'  inside 
of  twenty  miles." 

They  tramped  through  the  forest  a 
mile  to  Dumpling  Pond,  a  little  round 
lake  with  trees  to  the  very  edge.  A 
green  boat,  chained  and  padlocked,  lay 
in  a  cove. 

"You  go  ahead  and  fish,  and  I'll  kind- 
er watch  down  the  trail,"  said  Lew.  "If 
you  hear  me  whistle  three  times,  beat  it 
back  to  cover." 

There  was  no  room  to  cast  from  the 
shore,  and  the  bottom  was  so  soft  that 
wading  proved  impossible  except  by 
edging  out  on  fallen  logs.  Mr.  Bagg 
edged.  Balanced  thus  precariously,  he 
switched  his  cast  to  right  and  left,  cov- 
ering what  he  could  before  sidling  back 
to  land  and  moving  on  to  the  next  van- 
tage-point. He  caught  several  fair  trout 
and  lost  a  couple  of  those  unseen  mon- 
sters that  haunt  an  angler's  memory. 
He  had  just  achieved  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult cast  toward  a  rising  fish,  when  he 
heard  three  sharp  whistles. 

It  is  much  easier  to  sidle  slowly  down 
a  slippery  spruce  log  into  the  water  than 
to  turn  and  get  out  in  a  hurry.  Mr. 
Bagg  lost  his  balance  when  still  knee- 
deep,  slipped  off,  and  went  down  into 
the  soft  mud  above  his  waist.  Frantic- 
ally scrambling  back,  he  gained  the  bush- 
screened  bank.  His  line  caught.  With 
a  jerk  that  left  one  fly  hanging  to  the 
branch  he  freed  it  and  fled  back  into 
the  recesses  of  the  woods,  his  boots 
squelching  at  every  step. 

Not  daring  even  to  empty  these  out, 
he  waited.     At  length  he  heard  a  crack- 
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ling  around  the  shore  of  the  pond.  Just 
as  he  was  debating  whether  he  should 
abandon  his  rod  and  run,  he  made  out 
Lew  stealing  along  the  hillside  toward 
him. 

'Two  went  down  the  big  lake,"  whis- 
pered the  latter.  'Thought  they  might 
come  over,  so  I  whistled  to  warn  you. 
We  can  start  in  again  in  ten  minutes." 

Mr.  Bagg's  natural  scruples  against 
poaching  were  entirely  gone  by  this 
time.  He  experienced  only  a  lively  re- 
sentment against  these  unknown  spoil- 
sports. Undressing,  he  wrung  himself 
as  dry  as  he  could,  to  the  intense  inter- 
est of  the  blackflies  and  greenheads. 
Then  he  returned  resolutely  to  the  as- 
sault on  Dumpling  Pond. 

The  morning  rise  proved  to  be  over. 
He  labored  around  the  lake  twice  with- 
out adding  to  his  string.  Whereat  he 
fell  still  further,  substituted  a  hook 
bunched  up  with  fat  worms,  and  "went 
down  after  them."  The  net  result  was 
a  respectable  catch,  though  hardly  up  to 
Lew's  morning  foray. 

"Never  mind,"  declared  the  latter. 
"I'll  yank  out  some  more  about  sun-up 
to-morrow,  and  we'll  fish  Hailstone  as 
we  go  out.  A  feller  must  have  a  mess 
to  take  home." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
when  they  started  back  next  morning  a 
package  of  three  dozen  redspots  was  in 
place  of  the  provisions  his  pack  had  held 
coming  in. 

"Roll  up  your  rods  in  the  blankets," 
directed  Lew,  "and  we'll  go  back  by  the 
trail  and  miss  that  mean  stretch  along 
Hailstone.  I  c'n  fool  them  fellers  every 
time:  one  of  their  guides  passed  within 
twenty  feet  of  me  this  morning.  I  had 
to  lay  right  down  flat  on  my  belly  in 
the  mud,  with  a  trout  hooked." 

"That'll  give  us  over  an  hour's  more 
fishing,  too,"  assented  the  now  reckless 
sportsman. 

They  passed  the  Club's  rough  cabin 
without  seeing  any  one;  and,  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  an  open  field,  has- 
tened along  to  the  spot  near  the  head 
of  the  lake  where  a  bare,  sloping  ledge 
of  rock  ran  off  into  deep  water.  It  was 
just  possible  here,  with  careful  foot- 
work, to  manage  a  backhanded  cast  over 
the    mysterious    black    surface    without 


getting  hooked  up  on  the  wall  of  spruces 
behind.  After  Mr.  Bagg  had  demon- 
strated the  impracticability  of  every 
other  method,  he  settled  down  to  this  re- 
stricted perch,  becoming  utterly  absorbed 
in  the  effort  to  reach  an  exasperating 
fish  which  was  persistently  rising  in 
thrilling  splashes.  Lew  stuck  to  his 
trusty  worms,  but  even  these  seemed  un- 
availing. 

It  was  monotonous  work  covering 
that  one  stretch  of  water,  but  the  ocu- 
lar evidence  just  out  of  reach  kept  Mr. 
Bagg  at  it. 

A  smaller  trout  rose  to  the  fly  close 
in.  Again  he  came.  The  third  time 
Mr.  Bagg  felt  him,  and  called  aloud  in 
triumph.  A  sharp  s-stf  from  Lew  made 
him  turn  to  the  right.  The  former  was 
swinging  a  fish  up  with  one  hand, 
and  pointing  down  the  lake  with  the 
other. 

"Quick!"  he  whispered.  "Here  they 
come.     Got  to  play  bear  again." 

Through  the  limbs  of  a  tree  on  the 
point,  Mr.  Bagg's  horror-stricken  eyes 
perceived  a  boat  approaching.  He  tried 
to  imitate  his  companion,  who  had  al- 
ready grabbed  his  catch  and  was  hasten- 
ing up  the  slanting  ledge  to  cover;  but 
the  limber  bamboo  lacked  the  backbone 
to  throw  even  a  quarter-pounder.  The 
fish  slapped  against  the  rock  close  to  the 
water. 

In  a  panic,  Mr.  Bagg  scrambled  up 
the  slope  and  dived  through  the  young 
spruces  into  a  cleft  between  two  boul- 
ders. He  was  perfectly  concealed  here. 
But  that  miserable  trout  still  hung  in 
shining  prominence  against  the  gray 
background,  and  he  was  sure  from  the 
sound  of  the  oars  that  the  boat  had 
rounded  the  point. 

Thrusting  his  rod  on  back,  he  got 
hold  of  the  line  and  began  to  haul  up 
hand  over  hand.  The  trout  flopped  vig- 
orously, making  himself  visible  half  a  ^ 
mile  away.  By  all  the  rules  he  should 
have  broken  loose  on  that  first  attempt, 
yet  some  demon  of  perversity  decreed 
that  the  hook  should  hold  inexorably. 
Up  he  came,  struggling  every  foot  of 
the  way.  He  was  within  reach.  Mr. 
Bagg  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  suppress 
his  incriminating  evidence — and  without 
rhyme  or  reason  he  flopped  loose,  rolling 
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down  the  whole  fifty  feet  of  ledge  into 
the  water. 

Mr.  Bagg  pulled  in  the  cast  and  lay 
down  out  of  sight.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  permanent  alteration  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward Salvelinus  fontinalis — a  sort  of 
warm,  affectionate  admiration  which 
pervades  the  angler's  keenest  desire  was 
gone  forever.  He  might  still  fish,  but 
it  would  be  to  kill. 

There  was  a  breathless  moment  when 
he  fancied  he  had  escaped  discovery, 
after  all.  Then  a  young  voice  called 
from  below: 

"Why  do  you  throw  'im  back? 
Plenty  big  enough  to  keep,   that  one." 

Instinctively  Mr.  Bagg  crawled  deep- 
er into  the  crevice.  There  was  an  ap- 
preciative chuckle  from  the  guide  row- 
ing. 

"And  what  makes  you  so  bashful?" 
continued  the  voice.  "Lot's  of  room 
down  here,  lots  of  trout.  There's  a  big 
one  rising  now.  Come  on  down:  the 
fishing's  fine.     Don't  be  uppish." 

Divers  impulses  rent  Mr.  Bagg's  al- 
ready distraught  mind.  Dignity  seemed 
to  require  him  to  do  something.  But 
he  could  not  quite  decide  whether  to 
walk  down  boldly  and  apologize,  or  to 
take  the  law  into  his  hands  and  threaten 
vengeance  for  the  peculiarly  insulting 
tone  of  his  unseen  baiter.  He  compro- 
mised presently  by  removing  his  cast 
and  unjointing  his  rod,  so  as  to  make 
further  retreat  through  the  thicket  more 
rapid. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  sports, 
Dan?"  inquired  the  boy,  in  his  high,  im- 
pudent tones.  "Have  we  offended  them 
in  some  way?" 

"Search  me,"  replied  the  guide,  with 
a  laugh  which  Mr.  Bagg's  innermost 
being  pronounced  coarse  almost  to  de- 
pravity. 

"It  can't  be  they  don't  like  to  fish," 
went  on  his  tormentor.  "For  just 
think  of  the  trouble  they've  taken  to 
come  and  visit  us.  Can't  be  they  don't 
know  how:  for  remember  the  peculiar 
skill  and  agility  with  which  we  saw  one 
of  them  almost  land  one.  They  must 
have  retiring  dispositions.  Anyhow,  I'll 
bet  you  a  chew  of  tobacco,  Dan,  you 
can't  run  up  that  rock  and  haul  a  trout 
after  you,  and  equal  his  record.     Gee! 


We'll  have  to  make  that  one  of  the 
stunts  in  the  gymkhana." 

It  was  becoming  intolerable.  Again 
Mr.  Bagg's  outraged  dignity  demanded 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  But 
when  given  carte  blanche  to  save  the 
situation,  this  same  dignity  concluded 
that  the  truly  dignified  attitude  was  to 
pay  no  attention.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Bagg  wriggled  his  way  farther  back  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cleft,  and  around  the 
base  of  the  boulder;  in  serpentine,  cir- 
cuitous progress  he  reached  cover,  where 
he  could  proceed  on  hands  and  knees. 
Distance  seemed  to  make  it  easier  to  rise 
superior  to  the  jibes  which  the  boy  was 
straining  throat,  imagination,  and  prep- 
school  memories  to  keep  original  and 
audible.     He  kept  on  resolutely. 

Rounding  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  he  came 
upon  Lew,  taking  his  ease  beside  the 
packs. 

"Let's  get  out  of  this,"  he  whispered. 

"Can't,  till  they  leave,"  replied  Lew. 
"Trail  comes  right  to  the  water's  edge 
in  the  cove  there,  and  the  cliff  goes  up 
straight  a  hundred  feet.  We'd  be  right 
in  next  to  'em." 

"All  right,  we'll  wait.  They'll  get 
tired  of  it  presently." 

But  in  his  heart  Mr.  Bagg  knew 
that  the  enemy  understood  the  situation 
only  too  well.  The  guide  was  rowing 
him  slowly  around  this  narrow  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  where  he  could  cast  and 
watch  and  think  up  some  new  variety 
of  taunt.  He  knew  they  were  trapped, 
and  was  clearly  enjoying  it  hugely. 

Over  and  over  Mr.  Bagg  canvassed 
the  possibilities  of  an  open  charge,  both 
for  escape  and  attack;  but  there  were 
some  factors  which  brought  him  back 
each  time  to  endurance  as  the  lesser 
evil. 

An  hour  wore  itself  away.  That 
misguided  youth  seemed  to  have  a  throat 
of  brass.  As  a  change  from  his  mono- 
logue, he  improvised  a  version  of  a 
classic  song  in  which  the  "bullheads  on 
the  bank"  caught  the  "bullheads  in  the 
pool,"  while  the  "bulldogs  in  the  boat" 
chased  the  bullfrogs  off  to  school." 

Mr.  Bagg  thought  of  his  father's  he- 
roes tortured  by  the  Indians,  and  strove 
for  stoic  control.  He  always  doubted 
thereafter  the  efficacy  of  burning  splint- 
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ers  as  compared  with  the  shafts  of  youth- 
ful imagination. 

After  several  eternities  of  this,  a 
blessed  silence  ensued.  Lew  reconnoi- 
tered  warily. 

"Eatin'  dinner,  durn  'em,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Wisht  I  had  some  my- 
self." 

His  rummaging  in  his  pack  produced 
only  a  few  cold  baked  beans  and  a  couple 
of  left-over  flapjacks  wrapped  in  a  news- 
paper. Mr.  Bagg's  dignity  asserted  itself 
here.  Besides,  he  had  no  desire  for  food. 
Lew  finished  the  last  scrap. 

"Won't  you  even  come  and  eat  with 
us?"  called  the  youth  from  the  boat. 
He  struck  up  another  ditty,  the  refrain 
of  which  seemed  to  be,  "Don't  be  peevish 
with  me,  Ma-bel." 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  that  young 
imp  is  going  to  keep  us  here?" 

"Calklatin'  to  start  us  home  in  the 
dark,"  said  Lew.  "We'll  be  out  of  it 
presently,"  he  added  gloomily. 

Mr.  Bagg's  eyes  followed  his  gesture. 
Over  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  reared 
itself  behind  them,  thrust  the  edge  of  a 
dark,  rounded  cloud.  At  that  moment  a 
sullen  rumble  filled  the  air,  echoing  to 
and  from  the  cliffs. 

The  song  ceased.  From  a  near-by 
knoll  they  saw  the  boat  rowing  rapidly 
down  the  lake.  A  big  drop  of  rain 
splashed   in   Mr.   Bagg's  upturned  eye. 

"Thank  God,  we  ain't  the  only  ones 
that's  goin'  to  git  drenched,"  muttered 
Lew  fervently.  "Come  on;  we  gotter 
take  it  if  we  want  to  git  out  before 
dark." 

They  took  it  for  an  hour,  toiling  along 


through  a  roaring  torrent  of  rain,  with 
jarring  crashes  of  thunder  and  dazzling 
streaks  of  lightning  that  zigzagged 
across  the  whole  black  sky.  When  it 
was  over  they  stripped,  emptied  out 
shoes,  pockets  and  packs,  and  wrung 
themselves  out  to  get  rid  of  weight  and 
slop.  Then  they  plodded  on  in  the  slip- 
pery mud.  There  was  but  one  infinitesi- 
mal bright  spot  in  Mr.  Bagg's  mind: 
the  rain  couldn't  hurt  that  bundle  of 
trout,  anyhow. 

Fortunately  it  was  dark  when  they 
reached  the  hotel.  Some  pulpy  bills 
were  transferred  to  Lew. 

"We'll  try  it  again,"  lied  Mr.  Bagg 
politely. 

"Any  time  you  say,"  assented  Lew. 

The  sportsman  managed  to  get  in 
through  the  kitchen  under  plea  of  de- 
livering his  precious  fish,  and  bribed  a 
waiter  to  sneak  some  supper  to  his  room. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  retired  to  bed 
and  a  series  of  mocking  nightmares. 

He  met  again  with  a  warm  welcome 
at  the  breakfast-table. 

"I  do  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Thurston, 
daintily  lifting  the  side  of  a  crisp  trout 
from  the  backbone,  "you  are  a  wonder- 
ful fisherman.  I've  been  comin'  up  here 
six  years,  and  I  never  did  see  any  man 
bring  in  so  much  every  time  he  went 
out.     How  do  you  manage  it?" 

"How? — oh,  excuse  me,"  stammered 
Mr.  Bagg,  who  had  just  then  been 
stoutly  resisting  an  insidious  problem  of 
mental  arithmetic  in  which  dollars  were 
divided  by  trout.  "How?  Well,  Lew 
says  the  only  way  up  here  is  to  go  where 
the  other  fellow  isn't." 


"Down  the  Colorado"  is  the  title  of  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man's article  in  February  OUTING.  The  Colorado 
he  means  is  below  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  it  is  a 
little   known   and   wild    country.      Good    photographs 
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their  beauty,  and  the  other  because  they 
act  as  public  scavengers.  One  battered 
old  buzzard,  whose  wings  and  tail 
lacked  several  feathers,  followed  us  all 
one  morning.  He  soared  just  behind, 
watching  us  with  his  wicked,  hungry 
eyes,  but  he  finally  convinced  himself 
that  we  were  going  to  get  through  all 
right  and  gave  up  in  disgust. 

During  its  first  stage,  the  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  headwaters  to 
Lumberton,  the  Lumbee  twists  through 
the  Sandhill  region,  famous  as  a  quail- 
hunting  country.  The  river  region  is 
heavily  timbered,  and  the  Lumbee  woods 
are  almost  virgin  forest.  It  is  hard 
country  to  lumber,  and  the  swinging  axe 
has  not  yet  forced  its  way  into  this  wil- 
derness. So  much  the  better  for  the 
sportsman.  The  region  is  a  natural 
game  preserve. 

The  Long-Leafed  Pine  Country 

The  woods  are  dominated  by  long- 
leafed  pines.  These  great  trees  shoot 
straight  up,  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  be- 
fore the  first  branch,  their  long  needles 
and  giant  cones  crowning  their  heads  as 
the  date  palm  is  crowned  Beneath  the 
pines  are  clumps  of  mountain  laurel,  dark 
blue-gums,  great  bushes  of  holly  dotted 
with  scarlet  berries,  and  twisted  black- 
jacks, strange  dwarf  oaks  that  seem  to 
have  been  racked  by  terrible  tortures. 
Save  the  oak,  none  of  these  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  and  even  in  December  the 
woods  are  bright  and  green. 

In  these  woods  are  many  wild  tur- 
key, and  during  fall  and  early  winter, 
before  the  water  has  risen,  a  still  paddle 
will  often  enable  one  to  surprise  an  old 
gobbler  and  his  hens  feeding  on  the 
bank.  As  many  as  fifteen  have  been 
seen,  and  flocks  of  six  or  eight  are  quite 
common.  'Coons  and  'possums — Afri- 
can pork — are  plentiful,  and  otter  dive 
at  breakneck  speed  through  the  water. 
Like  the  turkey,  the  deer  and  bear  were, 
at  the  time  we  took  the  trip,  driven 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river 
by  the  high  water. 

It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  twists  and 
turns  in  the  upper  Lumbee  to  know  that 
the  first  day  we  covered  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Blue's  Bridge  to  McLeod's 


Bluff;  but,  though  Blue's  Bridge  is  six 
miles  by  road  from  Pinebluff",  we  were 
only  twelve  land  miles  from  that  vil- 
lage. We  paddled  one  at  a  time,  one 
hour  on  and  one  hour  off,  and  it  was 
truly  wonderful  how  much  more  quick- 
ly the  "sabbatical  hour,"  when  you 
loafed  in  the  bow,  passed  than  the  "pad- 
dlatical  hour"  in  the  stern.  It  ruthless- 
ly destroyed  my  faith  in  nice  copy-book 
maxims  about  work  making  the  hours 
pass  quickly.  We  made,  on  the  average, 
about  six  miles  an  hour,  the  current  ran- 
ging all  the  way  from  three  or  four  miles 
to  as  high  as  ten  or  fifteen  round  bends 
or  through  narrows,  with  a  mean  speed 
all  the  way,  I  suppose,  of  about  four  or 
five  miles. 

The  Lumbee  country  is  much  wilder 
than  in  the  North.  There  are  no  stump 
pastures,  nor  clearings,  and  you  meet  no 
man.  It  is  all  a  tangled  wilderness,  and 
we  went  eighty  miles  before  we  saw  a 
sign  of  modern  civilization.  Every  five 
or  six  miles  you  come  to  what  the  na- 
tives are  pleased  to  call  bluffs.  They 
rise  from  two  to  ten  feet  above  the  river 
at  high  water  and,  being  dry  and  shel- 
tered, are  capital  camping-places.  One 
of  the  great  joys  of  camping  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  abundance  of  the  very  best 
firewood  in  all  the  world.  The  dry 
pine,  which  furnishes  tar  and  rosin,  will 
crackle  into  flame  at  a  single  match's 
provocation.  Between  the  bluffs  the 
river  is  literally  bankless.  The  water 
flows  round  and  through  the  trees,  a 
floating  forest,  not  a  swamp,  for  there 
is  no  marshy  ground  and  few  reeds  or 
water-grasses.  On  the  entire  trip  we 
never  once  slapped  at  a  mosquito  or  a 
fly.  During  the  summer  they  are  com- 
mon enough,  but  between  September 
and  May,  although  the  weather  is  mild, 
they  are  unknown. 

The  middle  of  the  third  afternoon, 
when  I  was  half-asleep  in  the  bow,  Free- 
man shot  us  through  a  narrow  strip 
where  a  tree  had  almost  dammed  the 
stream,  forcing  him  to  skin  the  bank. 
A  hog-like  grunt  woke  me  thoroughly, 
and  Freeman,  with  a  couple  of  vigorous 
strokes,  brought  us  about  and  headed  up- 
stream. Several  times  we  had  come  up 
with  wild  hogs.  We  had  had  some  pot- 
shots, and  once  we  had  landed  in  pursuit 
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of  a  porker,  but  so  far  we  had  been  un- 
successful. 

Freeman  paddled  us  back  to  the  fallen 
tree,  and  there,  on  a  ribbon  of  land, 
with  the  river  on  one  side  and  the  back- 
waters on  the  other,  was  a  three-hun- 
dred-pound hog.  We  were  almost  on 
top  of  her,  and  I  was  ready  to  shoot 
should  she  break  for  the  woods,  but  in 
vain  did  we  wait  for  the  snort  and  the 
splashing  rush.  A  volley  of  wild  squeals 
greeted  us  as  we  approached  closer  and 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  determined 
stand.  We  had  found  a  wild  sow  with 
ten  or  twelve  little,  day-old  piggies.  I 
landed  and  "Uff!  er-r-r-runt!"  she  came 
bowling  at  me.  I  stuck  my  gun-barrel 
in  her  face  and  she  stopped,  grunting 
and  chopping  her  short,  thick  tusks.  The 
pigs  set  up  a  loud,  discordant  chorus  and 
she  returned  to  them.  I  fished  out  my 
camera,  and  Freeman  scrambled  out  of 
the  canoe  to  engage  her  attention  while 
I  snapped  her  picture.  After  we  had 
taken  the  lady's  portrait  we  decided  to 
kidnap  one  of  her  offspring.  With  con- 
siderable maneuvering  I  got  a  youngster 
on  a  paddle  and  flipped  him  like  a  pan- 
cake in  a  frying-pan  over  to  Freeman, 
who  grabbed  him  and  deposited  him  un- 
ceremoniously in  the  canoe.  Off  we 
pushed,  and  the  old  lady  gave  us  a  part- 
ing rush,  for  the  little  chap  in  the  canoe 
set  up  a  lusty  call  for  "Mamma!" 

Our  little  orphan  was,  barring  noth- 
ing, absolutely  the  most  homely  little 
beastie  ever  seen.  He  was  black  and 
shiny,  like  a  puppy  that  had  been  shaved 
and  then  varnished.  His  head  was  a 
big,  shapeless  wedge,  topped  off  with 
tremendous,  floppy  ears.  He  could  squeal 
and  squawk  and  snort  and  grunt  in 
every  key  in  the  scale,  and  every  waking 
minute  he  kept  up  his  racket;  but  for  all 
that  his  comical  antics  and  his  unfailing 
good  nature  soon  won  the  way  into  our 
hearts. 

Just  above  Alma  we  passed  under  Gil- 
christ's Bridge,  by  which  Sherman,  on 
his  march  north,  after  taking  Atlanta 
and  Charleston,  crossed  the  river.  Be- 
low Alma  is  the  reservation  of  the  Croa- 
tan  Indians,  the  mysterious  blue-eyed 
race  descended  from  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's Lost  Colony.  His  second  expe- 
dition sent  to  the  New  World  landed, 


in  1587,  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
The  relief  party,  sent  three  years  later, 
found  only  the  ruins  of  a  wooden  stock- 
ade with  the  strange  word,  "Croatan," 
burned  in  the  timbers  of  the  gate.  About 
three  thousand  of  these  curious  Indians 
still  survive.  They  are — at  least  if  those 
we  saw  are  fair  representatives — a  small- 
ish race,  about  as  dark  as  the  Chinese, 
with  flat,  sprawly  noses;  straight,  black 
hair;  low,  wide  foreheads,  and  deep, 
wide-set  blue  eyes. 

As  we  neared  Lumberton,  the  only 
town  of  any  size  on  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  of  river,  the  character 
of  the  country  began  to  change.  We 
were  leaving  the  long-leafed  pines.  Cy- 
press became  more  and  more  common, 
and  occasionally  we  spied  a  bunch  of 
Spanish  moss  swaying  in  the  branches 
overhead.  Just  above  Lumberton  the 
river  twists  itself  into  knots  and  then 
suddenly  straightens  out.  The  last  mile 
into  town  is  straight  as  a  canal,  with 
banks  that  rise  sharply  from  the  deep 
stream. 

Breaking  the  Famine 

We  reached  Lumberton  about  sun- 
down. Khaki  clad,  in  flannel  shirts, 
much  in  need  of  the  barber's  services, 
with  duffle-bags  on  our  backs,  Belle  act- 
ing as  escort  and  "T.  Porker,  Esq.," 
tuning  up  in  his  best  brass-band  style,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  we  disembarked  amid 
an  admiring  throng.  Thanks  to  a  Mrs. 
Thompson,  who  lives  near  the  bridge, 
we  stored  our  stuff  under  cover.  This 
done,  we  started  up  the  hill,  hunting  a 
place  to  spend  the  night.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  sole  and  only  hotel  had 
been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  ci 
bank,  not  very  comforting  newTs  for  two 
men  with  larger  appetites  than  letters  of 
credit.  However,  we  found  a  savior  in 
an  energetic  gentleman  who  combines 
the  various  duties  of  proprietor  of  the 
"movie  palace,"  political  boss,  reporter 
for  the  local  weekly  paper,  and  last,  but 
oh!  not  least,  husband  of  the  landlady  of 
"the  best  eatin'-house  in  town."  Here 
we  could  eat,  and  the  local  factotum 
again  came  to  our  rescue  and  found  us  a 
sleeping-place  across  the  street  from  his 
house. 
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OFTEN  WE  COULD  SEE  THE  RIVER  FIVE  OR  TEN  FEET 
AWAY  THROUGH  THE  BRUSFI 


We  had  to  buy  some  supplies,  corn- 
meal,  syrup,  fishing  line,  and  a  nursing- 
bottle  for  piggie,  so  next  morning  we 
did  not  get  off  early.  Below  Lumber- 
ton  we  came  truly  into  the  second  stage 
of  the  trip.  The  woods  of  the  Sand- 
hills had  vanished ;  we  were  in  a  semi- 
tropical  jungle.  Bottle-neck  cypress  rose 
right  out  of  the  water  like  the  columns 
of  a  cathedral.  Sometimes  these  great 
trees  grow  in  mid-stream,  and  the  lum- 
bermen recognize  such  a  phenomenon  of 
Nature  by  calling  them  "dram  trees" 
and  claiming  a  drink  of  whisky  when 
they  pass  them.  There  are  parts  of  the 
river  where,  if  this  jovial  custom  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  it  must  re- 
quire a  remarkably  hard  head 
to  bring  the  timber  safely  to 
the  mill.  The  undergrowth 
was  a  snarl  of  long  creepers, 
giant  ferns,  and  cactus-like 
palms.  Overhead,  every 
crotch  in  the  trees  was  a  jar- 
diniere of  ferns,  and  the 
branches  were  all  hung  with 
Spanish  moss  and  interlaced 
with  the  creepers. 

Our  late  start  from  Lum- 
berton  got  us  into  trouble. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached  Master's  Bluff. 
I  [ere  we  should  have  camped, 
but  we  thought  we  would 
stop  at  the  next  bluff.  The 
trouble  was  there  "ain't  no 


sich  animal"  till  you  reach 
Boardman.  We  paddled 
along  merrily  all  afternoon, 
but  as  the  sun  sank  we  began 
to  scan  the  "banks"  anxiously 
for  a  camping-place.  As  the 
sun  went  dowrn  we  came  to  a 
low,  flat  piece  of  ground.  We 
landed  hopefully,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  place  was  im- 
possible for  camping.  It  w^as 
low  and  wet,  bounded  by  the 
river  in  front  and  with  a 
marsh  behind.  We  pushed  off 
again.  The  short  twilight 
failed  completely  in  a  few 
moments,  and  the  silver  of  a 
moon  was  obscured  most  of 
the  time  by  driving  clouds. 
We  crept  along,  straining  our 
eyes  for  logs  and  snags  and  expecting 
momentarily  to  run  aground. 

We  were  forewarned  that  a  mile 
above  Boardman  a  boom  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river  by  the  saw-mill 
and  had  been  advised  to  haul  over  this 
and  not  attempt  to  run  through  the 
sluice.  We  looked  for  that  boom  as  an 
Arab  might  look  for  an  oasis.  It  would 
be  a  sure  sign  we  were  near  a  camp. 
But  look  as  we  did,  we  bumped  plumb 
into  it  in  the  darkness  and  had  a  few 
minutes  of  exciting  hard  work  to  keep 
from  going  through  the  sluice  after  all. 
We  pulled  over  the  boom  and  got  Board - 
man  without  further  mishap,  but  when 
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we  did  reach  our  goal  we  had 
a  time  finding  a  camping- 
place.  We  nosed  about  in 
the  darkness,  and  finally 
perched  on  the  dike  thrown 
up  between  the  river  and  the 
sluice.  It  was  far  from  an 
ideal  camp,  but  we  gobbled 
up  some  eggs  and  pancakes, 
rolled  up  in  blankets,  and 
slept  like  the  dead  till 
seven  o'clock  next  morning. 
Strange,  but  this  night,  when 
we  were  in  the  only  poor 
camping-place  we  had  on  the 
whole  trip,  we  slept  best. 

Next  day  we  only  made 
twenty-two  miles,  reaching 
the  little  town  of  Fairbluff. 
The  trees  seemed  to  have  all 
burst  into  bloom  overnight. 


PACKING    UP 


The  beau- 
tiful pale  greens  of  their  new  leaves 
made  a  delightful  setting  against  which 
to  show  off  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
thousands  of  bright  birds  that  flitted 
through  the  sunlight.  Red  and  yellow 
woodpeckers  ran  up  the  tree-trunks; 
bright  cardinals  flashed  through  the  fo- 
liage; several  times  we  saw  great  flocks 
of  glistening  blackbirds,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  kingfisher,  a  ball  of  indigo, 
darted  down  the  stream  ahead  of  us. 

Below  Fairbluff  is  the  wildest  country 
imaginable.  Game  abounds  in  this  sec- 
tion. On  the  flats  above  the  river  are 
quail  and  snipe;  deer  and  bear,  wildcats 


FOR    OUR    LATE 
LUMBERTON 


START     AT 


THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  LUMBEE  TWIST  THROUGH 
THE   SANDHILL   REGION 


and  wild  hogs  inhabit  the  jungle;  bass, 
jack,  and  a  variety  of  perch  which  rise 
to  a  fly,  and  which  are  called  "red  rob- 
ins" by  the  natives,  swarm  in  the  river. 
Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Pee 
Dee  lies  the  most  fascinating  part  of 
the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
The  Ponds,  or  Buzzard  Flats,  are  a 
great  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  lagoons, 
caused  by  the  river  sprawling  out 
through  a  cypress  jungle.  It  was  a  cool, 
still,  gray  afternoon  when  we  paddled 
through  this  strange  place.  The  sky  was 
steely  gray  above  us,  and  on  all  sides  the 
water  stretched  away  like  sheets  of 
ground  glass.  The  tall,  gray  cypress,  all 
hung  with  gray  Spanish  moss, 
rose  in  straight  colonnades. 
It  was  as  still  as  a  tomb,  save 
for  the  swish-swish  of  the 
paddle  and  the  clunk-a-plunk 
of  innumerable  turtles  which, 
disturbed  at  our  coming, 
dropped  dully  into  the  water. 
Even  the  birds  added  to  the 
strange  spell ;  big  blue  heron, 
swinging  silently  in  huge  cir- 
cles ;  gray  cranes  that  streaked 
across  the  sky;  buzzards  that 
hung  all  but  motionless  above 
us;  and  owls  bolting  away 
in  their  meaningless  flight. 
On  a  bright,  sunny  day,  with 
the  cypress  mirrored  in  the 
clear  waters,  the  effect  must 
be    very    different,    but    we 
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were  glad  we  found  it  as  we  did.  No 
matter  under  what  conditions  they  are 
seen,  the  Buzzard  Flats  are  fascinating 
canoeing,  and  for  them  alone  the  trip 
down  the  Lumbee  would  be  a  thousand 
times    worth    while. 

But  with  all  their 
witching  spell  these 
flats  are  a  capital 
place  in  which  to  get 
lost,  for  the  river 
twists  and^turns  and 
splits  and  goes  off 
into  lagoons  with  no 
more  current  than 
in  a  bath  tub.  We 
kept  to  the  right 
when  in  doubt,  since 
the  Great  Pee  Dee 
comes  in.  on  the  right 
side.  The  sun  was 
setting  and  we  were 
remembering  our  ex- 
p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  above 
Boardman,  when  the 
rush  of  yellow  wa- 
ter told  us  we  were 
in  the  Great  Pee 
I  )ee  and  on  the  final 
Stage  of  our  trip. 

The  swift  current 
carried  us  without 
paddling   and   for 
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half  an  hour  we  loafed  along,  watching 
the  rear  guard  of  the  great  army  of  mal- 
lards that  winters  among  the  rice  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pee  Dee  whirl 
up  the  stream.  They  came  as  if  flung 
from  catapults,  fly- 
ing high,  singly,  in 
couples,  and  in  trios. 
Often  in  the  even- 
ing stillness  we 
could  hear  the 
whir-r-r-r  of  their 
strong  wings  long 
before  we  could  see 
them.  Then  a  black 
streak  would  be 
drawn  against  the 
pink  western  sky, 
and  in  a  second 
would  be  lost  in  the 
hazy  distance  over 
the  Buzzard  Flats. 
All  the  way  down 
the  river  we  had 
seen  ducks,  but  that 
quiet  half  hour,  just 
below  the  junction 
of  the  two  Pee  Dees, 
we  saw  manv  more 
than  we  had  met  on 
the  entire  trip. 

We  were  too  late 
for  the  duck  shoot- 
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ing,  but  we  were 
just  in  time  to  see 
the  run  of  shad.  Be- 
low the  fork  of  the 
rivers  we  met  a 
small  boat  with  two 
men  and  a  huge  net, 
catching  the  shad 
that  in  a  few  days 
we  knew  would  be 
commanding  a  fancy 
price  in  the  North- 
ern markets,  for  the 
Georgetown  shad  are 
the  first  of  the  sea- 
son. 

We  went  to  the 
right,  where  the 
river  forks  at  the 
rice  islands,  and 
stopped  at  Yohahan- 
na's    Ferry,    where, 

during  the  Revolution,  Marion,  a  hun- 
dred times,  slipped  away  from  his  Brit- 
ish pursuers  to  hide  in  the  marshy  rice 
islands. 

These  islands  are  historic.     In  colo- 
nial days  they  were  the  seat  of  the  indigo 
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culture.  In  George- 
town, Indigo  Grow- 
ers' Hall,  an  im- 
pressive building, 
testifies  to  the  one- 
time importance  of 
an  industry  that  was 
destroyed  by  the 
opening  of  better 
communication  with 
the  East.  During 
the  Revolution,  these 
same  islands  shel- 
tered Marion  and 
his  band.  After- 
wards, the  islands 
became  huge  rice 
plantations,  account- 
ed the  most  valuable 
land  in  the  South 
and  supporting  the 
flower  of  Southern 
chivalry.  The  great  colonial  mansions, 
many  of  them  in  virtual  ruin  and  others 
the  property  of  strangers,  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  life  of  the  Old  South,  a 
life  that  has  vanished  forever.  The  Civil 
War  laid  waste  this  gardenland,  but  the 
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"tripping"  between  the  forts,  they  haul 
firewood. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dogs  of  the 
hunting  Indians  have  no  steady  work, 
and  less  steady  food.  After  a  kill  there 
is  tremendously  heavy  hauling,  and  as  a 
compensation  great  feasts  of  raw,  hot, 
dripping  meat.  Between  kills  there  is 
little  of  work  or  of  food,  and  in  summer 
none  of  either.  Indeed,  the  art  of  dog 
running,  as  practised  by  the  natives, 
seems  to  consist  in  finding  out  how  near 
they  can  come  to  beating  a  dog  to  death 
in  winter,  and  starving  him  to  death  in 
summer,  without  actually  killing  him. 

But,  besides  this  cruelty,  there  is  really 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence used  in  driving.  It  takes  more  than 
a  whip  and  a  fish  to  make  a  dog-puncher, 
and  the  noble  red  man,  although  a  harsh 
master,  knows  too  much  to  ruin  his  stock 
by  demanding  the  impossible.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  temperament  and  char- 


acter of  different  sled  dogs 
are  as  diverse  as  their  sources 
of  origin.  So  widely  do  they 
differ  among  themselves  that 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  describe  their  natures  than 
to  tell  the  stories  of  certain 
individual  animals. 

First,  Tout  Sale,  the  vet- 
eran of  a  thousand  fights. 
He  had  the  gay  courage  and 
eagerness  for  work  of  an 
outside  dog.  The  cowardly 
half-breeds  could  not  under- 
stand an  animal  who  had  no 
fear  of  man.  They  were 
afraid  of  him  and  so  gave 
him  his  contemptuous  name, 
which  means  "All  Dirt." 
He  was  marked  from  nose 
to  tail  with  the  cicatrices  of 
old  bites  received  in  savage 
combats  with  his  mates.  But 
the  crudest  scar  of  all  was 
the  record  of  Indian  brutal- 
ity, which  exceeds  that  of 
the  beasts  themselves.  When 
the  savages  wish  to  stop  a 
dog  from  stealing  they  tie 
his  mouth  shut.  Tout  Sale's 
had  been  thus  tied  so  long 
and  so  tight  that  the  buck- 
skin thong  cut  through  the 
gangrened  flesh  and  left  a  permanent 
scar  encircling  his  black  muzzle. 

Besides  the  good  qualities  of  the  out- 
side dog  Tout  Sale  unfortunately  in- 
herited its  thin  coat.  In  consequence  he 
felt  the  cold  keenly  and  devised  many 
schemes  to  relieve  his  sufferings.  He 
learned  how  to  unlatch  the  door  of  the 
Indian  room.  This  he  never  did  in  the 
daytime,  but  when  the  lights  were  out 
one  would  hear  him  scratch,  scratch, 
scratching  until  the  lock  clicked  and  the 
door  opened.  He  would  close  the  door 
after  him,  which  kept  out  the  other  dogs, 
and  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  stove  in 
lonely  grandeur.  He  hated  hauling  fuel. 
An  inveterate  malingerer,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  harness  hooked  up  to  a  wood 
sled  he  would  come  limping  up  on  three 
legs,  apparently  a  hopeless  cripple,  even 
though  five  minutes  before  he  had  been 
dashing  around  without  a  sign  of  injury, 
fighting  or  stealing  as  his  fancy  dictated. 
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Although  this  dog  despised 
hauling  wood,  he  loved  trip- 
ping between  post  and  post, 
or  back  in  the  bush.  Well 
he  knew  that  long  journeys 
meant  extra  fish  and  camp 
fires  at  night,  so  when  the 
trail  sled  was  brought  out  he 
would  come  at  call  and  stand 
in  his  place  ready  to  be  har- 
nessed. At  night  on  the  road 
he  pre-empted  the  cozy  cor- 
r.er  between  the  fire  and  the 
men's  feet.  He  allowed  no 
other  dog  to  share  it  with 
him,  therefore  the  Indians 
said,  "Tout  Sale  kiln  kar 
wo" — "Tout  Sale  is  boss  of 
the  dogs." 

Fish  are  stored  for  the 
winter  on  high  stages  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  reach  them  a  ladder  is  used. 
Tout  Sale  would  climb  the  ladder  and, 
disdaining  the  coarser  varieties,  pick  out 
only  the  choicest  white  fish  for  his  stolen 
feast.  These  feats  of  strength  and  cun- 
ning filled  the  natives  with  superstitious 
fears.  They  said,  "He  is  not  a  dog,  he 
is  either  a  devil  or  a  person,"*  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  anyone  who 
would  drive  him. 


*  The  word  here  translated  "person"  has 
no  exact  English  equivalent.  It  means  either 
an  Indian  or  a  fairy,  but  not  a  white  man. 


HUSKIE   AND   TIGER 

The  giddy's  welcome  to  the  Eskimo 


LION,    Till    OBTRUSIVFX*   VIRTUOUS 

The  love  affairs  of  the  sled  dogs  differ 
strikingly  from  the  casual  amours  of 
civilized  animals.  The  female  dog 
selects  one  from  her  crowd  of  admirers 
and  their  union  lasts  for  about  two 
weeks.  If  possible  they  run  away  into 
the  bush  and  hunt  their  living  during 
this  time.  No  one  interferes  with  them 
unless  he  is  looking  for  trouble,  and  they 
are  almost  impossible  to  drive  when  in 
this  condition,  which  is  called  worowi. 
One  November  a  white  man  drove 
Tout  Sale  out  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
There  Germain,  an  Indian  chief,  had  a 
female  dog  named  Klintsa, 
chained  up  in  a  lair  of  snow 
lined  wTith  caribou  hair.  Tout 
Sale  fell  in  love  with  her, 
drove  the  other  dogs  away, 
and  shared  her  home.  For 
three  days  he  never  left  her, 
even  at  feeding  time,  and 
neither  dog  nor  wolf  nor  In- 
dian dared  disturb  him.  Once 
Klintsa  got  loose.  This  start- 
ed about  twenty  dog  fights. 
L?st  she  be  torn  in  pieces  the 

)  squaws     took    her    into    the 

ledge.  The  bucks  sallied 
forth  with  blazing  fire- 
brands, which  soon  tamed  all 
the  combatants  except  Tout 
Sale.  He  circled  the  lodge, 
howling  like  a  demon,  his 
brush  waving  and  his  eyes 
dog.  flashing  green   fire.     The 
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bucks  would  throw  a  blazing  brand  at 
him  and  then  run  away.  It  was  like  a 
circus  ring  around  the  lodge.  First  came 
the  Indians  without  brands,  flying  as  if 
for  their  lives,  then  Tout  Sale  chasing 
them;  then  the  Indians  with  brands 
chasing  Tout  Sale. 

His  white  master  lay  in  wait,  caught 
him  as  he  passed,  and  tied  his  mouth 
shut  with  a  voyageur  sash.  Then  a  buck 
ventured  within  ten  feet  of  them  and 
tossed  the  white  man  a  chain.  When  the 
dog  was  fastened  to  some  dwarf  spruce, 
which  stood  near,  he  struggled  as  madly 
as  a  trapped  wolf.  First  he  tore  loose 
the  sash  around  his  muzzle,  then  he  tried 
to  bite  through  the  trees,  but  the  spruce 
at  timber-line  runs  over  one  hundred 
rings  to  the  inch,  so  the  wood  was  too 
hard  for  his  teeth.  Finally  his  struggles 
kinked  the  chain.  He  backed  up  close 
to  the  tree  and  took  up  the  slack  in  one 
tremendous  running  jump.  The  kinked 
link  broke  like  a  boy's  torpedo,  and  Tout 
Sale  rejoined  his  inamorata.  Before  his 
face  the  giddies  scattered,  running  like 
coyotes,  with  their  tails  between  their 
legs.  The  old  rascal!  No  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  chaining  him  up,  for  what  he 
could  not  coax  he  would  break. 

Next    summer    Germain's    pack    fol- 


lowed his  cance  to  the  Barren  Grounds. 
All  the  dogs  were  wofully  thin,  for  the 
cruel  savages  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
them  in  summer — they  even  deliberately 
throw  away  good  meat  where  the  dogs 
can't  get  it — but  Klintsa  kept  fat,  for 
following  the  custom  of  her  sex  and 
species,  she  used  to  rob  the  dogs  who 
were  too  chivalrous  to  fight  her.  In 
the  canoe  rode  two  pups,  pledges  of  the 
wild  love-making  of  the  previous  au- 
tumn. One  of  them  was  the  living 
image  of  Tout  Sale,  so  although  that 
old  hero  is  dead,  when  the  pups  grow  up 
there  will  be  more  devil  dogs  among  the 
lodges. 

Ellia  originally  belonged  to  the  Squaw 
Ellen.  The  name  means  Ellen's  dog, 
literally  "little  Ellen,"  for  "a"  is  the 
native  diminutive  terminal.  But  there 
was  nothing  diminutive  about  the  dog. 
He  was  a  big,  high-withered,  wolf-like 
brute,  who  could  haul  a  toboggan  loaded 
with  two  hundred  pounds  of  fish,  and 
take  it  on  the  jump  over  rough  sastrugi. 
He  was  sold  to  me  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, "That  dog  knows  the  trails  just 
like  a  person."  A  proud  boast,  but 
Ellia  made  good.  He  wTas  driven  across 
the  long  traverse  of  Great  Slave  Lake 
in  a  blizzard.     All  day  he  traveled  over 
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the  ice,  unable  to  see  more  than  a  few 
yards  in  any  direction.  The  surface  was 
uneven,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  wind 
in  and  out,  yet  he  always  returned  to  the 
true  course  on  which  he  had  been  started. 
It  was  easy  to  keep  tabs  on  him  with  a 
compass,  and  he  never  varied  a  point 
except  to  avoid  a  bad  surface.  He  did 
not  even  drift  down  wind  to  leeward, 
which  most  dogs  do. 

I  took  him  to  Clinton  Colden  Lake. 
On  the  return  journey  he  accurately  fol- 
lowed his  back  track.  Since  we  had 
passed  that  way  there  had  been  two  days' 
thaw,  followed  by  a  blizzard.  More- 
over, several  thousand  caribou  had  fol- 
lowed our  footsteps,  so  there  could  not 
have  been  any  vestige  of  them  percep- 
tible, either  to  sight  or  smell.  Yet  Ellia 
knew  the  way  perfectly,  and  for  five 
days  followed  every  twist  and  turn  of  the 
trail  without  any  help  but  that  of  his 
own  memory.  On  the  sixth  day  I  made 
a  short  cut,  and  for  thirty  miles  traveled 
in  a  country  new  to  him.  On  the  short 
cut  he  lost  his  bearings  completely,  nor 
did  he  recognize  our  old  track  when  we 
reached  it,  even  though  we  frequently 
camped  in  the  identical  holes  in  the  snow 


dug  on  the  outward  journey.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  where  he  was  until  we 
returned  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  his 
first  owner — country  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  all  his  life.  Then  he  tried 
to  escape,  and  would  have  run  home  to 
Ellen's  lodge,  had  I  not  caught  and 
chained  him. 

One  bad  habit  Ellia  caught  from  the 
Indians.  When  coasting  along  the  edge 
of  the  shore  of  big  lakes,  he  would  insist 
on  following  the  curves  of  the  bays,  and 
keeping  close  to  land.  I  believe  in  kind- 
ness and  moral  suasion  when  training 
dogs,  and  broke  an  oak  club  an  inch  in 
diameter  over  his  hard  head  trying  to 
teach  him  that  a  straight  line  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  dogs  find 
their  way  about.  They  certainly  have 
some  sense  of  location,  for  they  often 
return  through  the  wilderness  when  lost 
long  distances  from  home.  Yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  landmarks  at  all. 
The  only  explanation  which  at  all  fits 
their  actions  is  that  they  hold  in  sub- 
conscious memory  a  map  of  their  direc- 
tions and  courses,  that  they  keep  in  mind 
the  angle  of  each  turn  and  the  length  of 
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"He    is    not    a    dog.     He    is    either    a 
devil    or    a    person." 

each  division  of  the  trail.  They  are  cer- 
tainly able,  when  taken  from  camp  by  a 
crooked  route,  to  return  by  a  straight 
one.  Yet  their  knowledge  is  far  from 
perfect,  for  if  lost  at  a  great  distance  it 
takes  them  longer  to  get  back  than  it 
would  a  man  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Warburton  Pike,  the  first  man  who 
ever  hunted  musk-ox  for  sport,  tells  of 
driving  a  train  of  dogs  250  miles  from 
the  lower  Post  of  the  Liard  River,  on 
the  last  ice  of  the  winter.  After  the 
spring  thaws  one  of  them  was  lost,  and 
found  his  way  hack,  but  he  did  not  reach 
home  until  late  in  the  following  October. 
Germain  also  lost  a  dog,  just  after  the 
melting  snows  stopped  sledging  for  the 
season.  This  happened  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  out  on  the  Barrens.  In  two 
weeks  the  wanderer  returned  to  our  tim- 
ber-line camp.  In  both  these  eases  there 
was  no  track  to  follow,  and  the  dogs 
spent  more  time  than  they  would  have 
spent    had    they    traveled    by    the    most 


direct  route.  Yet  the  distances  were  too 
great  for  them  to  have  found  their  homes 
by  mere  chance. 

Major  was  a  wolf  throwback.  In 
most  of  his  traits  he  resembled  the  wild 
white  rovers  of  the  northern  prairies. 
At  a  distance  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
him  from  one  of  those  wolves,  for  he 
had  their  gait  and  color  exactly.  There 
was  no  more  soul  in  him  than  in  a  half- 
breed,  yet  he  was  affectionate  and  very 
jealous.  If  I  caressed  one  of  the  other 
dogs  he  would  sidle  up  against  my  legs. 
If  this  failed  to  secure  him  exclusive  at- 
tention, he  would  seize  me  by  the  hand 
with  his  teeth,  whining  in  eager  impa- 
tience. Yet  the  terrible  jaws  which 
could  crush  a  caribou  thigh-bone  would 
mouth  me  as  gently  as  those  of  a  pointer 
stealing  eggs.  He  was  usually  harnessed 
next  to  the  sled  and  was  therefore  the 
last  one  to  be  unhooked.  This  troubled 
him  and  he  would  coax  persistently  for 
attention  until  it  came  his  turn  to  be 
freed  from  harness. 

He  loved  to  be  taken  for  a  walk,  yet 
like  most  of  his  kind,  would  never  leave 
camp  alone.  When  we  went  off  for  a 
jaunt  he  always  followed  close  behind 
me,  nor  could  I  train  him  to  run  ahead. 
This  was  his  worst  fault  when  in  har- 
ness. If  I  went  ahead,  as  my  own  fore- 
goer,  he  would  pull  well,  but  if  I  ran 
behind  he  would  keep  his  head  turned 
watching  me,  a  position  in  which  no  dog 
can  work.  On  the  whole  he  was  a  better 
pet  than  sledge-dog.  Even  after  he  had 
been  bitten  by  a  crazy  dog  and  gone 
crazy  himself  he  retained  his  gentle  man- 
ners, and  played  about  on  weak,  totter- 
ing legs  in  a  ghastly  parody  of  his  usual 
pretty  ways. 

Lion  was  the  very  antithesis  of  Major 
in  every  way.  Earnest  and  solemn,  yet 
not  at  all  demonstrative,  he  pulled  stead- 
ily under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the 
end,  without  urging,  killed  himself  with 
overwork.  He  was  part  "Retriever," 
which  is,  I  think,  the  local  name  for  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  He  followed  the 
custom  of  his  civilized  forebears.  The 
giddies  when  they  fight,  fight  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  snarling,  but  seldom  come 
to  close  quarters  unless  they  have  the 
advantage    in    numbers.      Lion,    on    the 
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other  hand,  would  bore  into  a  fight  with 
his  tail  up  as  if  he  loved  it,  nor  was  he 
discouraged  if  the  odds  were  against  him. 

The  giddies  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
white  man,  most  capricious  in  their  feed- 
ing habits.  They  will  eat  greedily  of  the 
most  loathsome  rotten  offal,  or  even 
sewage,  yet  unless  in  the  last  extremity 
of  hunger,  they  will  not  touch  vegetable 
food  or  the  flesh  of  other  dogs,  of  fur- 
bearing  animals,  of  water  fowl,  of  rav- 
ens, of  Canada  jays,  or  of  squirrels.  But 
Lion  liked  bread  and  dog  meat.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  not  eat  loche  or 
suckers,  fish  which  the  giddies  welcome, 
unless  they  were  killed  and  cut  up  for 
him.  The  dogs  of  the  natives  pull  down 
caribou  by  biting  them  in  the  ham. 
They  drink  the  blood  and  tear  the  flesh 
or  intestines  of  their  living,  writhing 
victims.  Probably  wolves  also  eat  their 
prey  alive.  Lion  acted  quite  differently. 
He  sprang  for  the  throat  and  killed  his 
game,  but  would  not  eat  of  it  until  after 
the  carcass  was  flayed. 

He  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Bishop. 
Perhaps  some  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
mantle  of  righteousness  had  descended 
upon  him,  for  he  was  almost  obtrusively 
virtuous.  Yet  once  he  played  truant. 
Two  nights  running  he  failed  to  come 
when  called  at  feeding  time.  It  was 
feared  he  had  met  with  an  accident.  He 
was  found,  however,  just 
outside  a  neighbor's  dog  cor- 
ral, within  which  was  chained 
up  alone  a  little  klintsa.  He 
had  made  a  nest  in  the  snow, 
six  feet  from  her,  which  was 
as  near  to  her  as  he  could 
get.  There  he  had  stayed 
for  two  days  without  food, 
preferring  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  hunger  rather  than 
forego  the  privilege  of  gaz- 
ing at  his  charmer  and  the 
opportunity  of  preventing 
other  dogs  from  enjoying  a 
like  pleasure. 

When  Jack,  the  idiot  dog, 
was  bought  by  the  fur  tra- 
ders he  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  pup.  Full  of  socia- 
bility, he  made  friendly  ad- 
vances to  his  fellows,  but  he 
was  such  a  fool  all  of  them 


except  Lion  repulsed  him  with  snarls  and 
snaps.  Jack  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
groveling  at  the  feet  of  Lion,  whose  tol- 
erance he  repaid  with  a  devotion  which 
nothing  could  shake. 

Tiger  was  always  known  as  the  little 
dog.  He  was  slow,  but  wonderfully 
strong  for  his  size.  He  worked  better 
starving  than  fed.  When  the  rest  of  the 
train  were  weakened  by  hunger  he  was 
driven  as  lead  dog,  and  was  often  there- 
fore called  the  "starvation  leader." 
Nothing  could  kill  him.  One  year  he 
got  the  mange.  He  was  turned  adrift 
by  his  heartless  Indian  master,  and  yet 
managed  to  tough  it  through  the  long 
sub-arctic  winter,  without  food  or  hair, 
subsisting  himself  on  what  he  could  steal. 
Beyond  doubt  he  was  a  clever  thief.  He 
would  never  even  smell  of  forbidden 
food  unless  everyone  was  asleep,  with 
head  covered  by  a  blanket.  Then  he 
would  come  prowling  around  and  sneak 
meat  from  under  a  man's  very  pillow 
without  rousing  him.  So  crafty  was  he 
that  he  was  never  caught,  and  other 
dogs  received  the  blame  for  his  pecca- 
dilloes, until  he  was  taken  alone  on  a 
trip,  when  there  were  no  other  dogs  to 
blame. 

On  warm  spring  days  the  hair  be- 
tween canine  toes  often  accumulates 
snowballs    which    hurt    the    feet.      The 
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dogs  then  bite  away  the  icy  masses,  but 
when  in  harness  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  reach  their  own  hind  legs.  So  the 
driver  stops  his  train  and  with  his  teeth 
cleans  the  hair  from  its  encumbrances. 
If  this  kindness  was  delayed  too  long 
Tiger  would  roll  over  on  his  back  and 
wave  his  paws  in  the  air  to  ask  in  dumb 
show  for  relief.  He  also  had  the  nurs- 
ing instinct.  If  Lion  had  cuts  on  his 
head  out  of  reach  of  his  tongue  Tiger 
would  lick  them  clean.  He  is  too  old 
to  work  now,  and  is  living  at  his  ease  in 
my  Buffalo  home.  He  likes  civilization 
well,  and  appreciates  a  country  where  it 
is  never  cold,  and  where  he  is  seldom 
beaten  and  never  starved.  Yet  on  occa- 
sions he  returns  to  his  old  habits  and 
prowls  around  at  night  to  rob  the  neigh- 
bors' ash-barrels.  He  does  it  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  stealing,  since  he  gets  at 
home  more  than  he  can  eat. 

M.    Le    Mouille,    the    Hudson    Bay 
Company's  factor  at  Fort  Rae,  bought 


from  the  Bear  Lake  Indians  an  Eskimo 
dog.  They  had  got  him  from  a  Coro- 
nation Gulf  tribe  who  had  never  met 
white  men,  nor  before  the  trade  had 
seen  iron  or  tea  or  tobacco.  The  dog 
was  named  Huskie.  He  was  a  friendly, 
sturdy  little  chap,  but  the  giddies,  from 
the  first,  recognized  him  as  a  stranger, 
and  therefore  an  enemy.  They  fought 
him  on  every  opportunity,  but  he  man- 
aged to  survive  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  sired  two  litters  of  pups  from  which 
two  trains  of  dogs  were  obtained. 

Neither  he  nor  his  pups  were  fast 
enough  for  the  fur  countries,  where  the 
regular  working  pace  is  about  five  miles 
an  hour.  The  home  dogs  never  became 
reconciled  to  Huskie's  presence,  and  in 
the  end  all  banded  together  and  killed 
him.  Indeed,  most  of  my  four-footed 
friends  of  the  trail  are  dead,  for  the 
work  is  hard  and  the  food  scanty.  May 
these  stories  be  the  memorial  of  their 
lovable  vices  and  exasperating  virtues. 


Dr.  Wheeler,  the  author  of  "  Sled  Dogs  of  the  Far  North," 
is  now  in  France  as  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  field  hospitals. 
He  has  written  a  short  article  on  Dum-Dum  Bullets 
which     will     appear     in     the     next     issue     of      OUTING 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WINTER  CLOTHES 


By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 


Photographs  by  the  Author 


How  One  Man  Found  That  the  Cotton  Parka  W as  the  Best  for 

the  Dry   Cold 


sOR  eight  years  there  had  been 
a  growing  but  unconscious  dis- 
j  content  with  heavy  woolen 
clothing  for  winter  wear  in  the 
North  Woods.  It  continued 
to  grow  because  of  the  discom- 
fort, but  so  firmly  are  wool  and  the 
North  Woods  linked  in  the  average 
mind  that,  to  me,  it  seemed  like  heresy 
to  substitute  something  else,  and  I  would 
probably  still  be  wearing  wool  had  not 
chance  brought  something  better. 

I  never  had  worn 
many  clothes,  even 
though  my  winters 
are  spent  in  Canada 
and  fifty  below  is 
not  uncommon. 
Only  one  mackinaw 
coat  has  ever  en- 
tered my  wardrobe, 
and  that  has  never 
been  worn.  Except 
that  the  underwear 
is  heavier  in  winter, 
there  has  been  little 
change  from  the 
summer  costume. 

But  there  had  al- 
ways been  defects 
and  discomforts,  and 
one  summer  I  began 
a  canvass  of  Canada, 
the  land  of  good  and 
cheap  wool,  for  just 
the  material  I  want- 
ed for  trousers  and 
shirts.  Fall  came, 
and  the  search  was 
still  on.  Winter  ar- 
rived, and  there  had 
been  no  order.  Then 
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came  the  first  trip  over  the  ice  with  the 
dog  team.  When  I  got  home  that  night 
I  discarded  the  heavy  woolen  trousers 
and  heavy  wool  shirt  and  substituted  a 
pair  of  rather  heavy  but  worn  khaki 
trousers  and  a  heavy  duck  shirt.  And, 
through  the  coldest  weather,  I  wore  noth- 
ing else,  with  the  exception  of  the  parka, 
to  be  described  later.  To  be  sure,  I  wore 
heavy,  winter-weight,  all-wool  under- 
wear, and  substituted  a  light  wool  shirt 
for  that  of  duck.  But  otherwise  it  was 
strictly  a  summer 
costume. 

There  are  two> 
sorts  of  cold  in  our 
country;  the  dry, 
still,  f  orty-below 
sort  and  the  twenty 
below  with  the 
wind  blowing  fifty 
miles  an  hour  on  an 
open  lake.  The  nor- 
mal, healthy  man 
who  is  moving  about 
will  never  feel  the 
first.  The  exertion 
of  breaking  a  trail 
on  snowshoes  or  of 
cutting  wood  is 
enough  to  keep  him 
warm.  But  even 
the  hardened  woods- 
man will  suffer  on 
an  open  lake  under 
the  second  condi- 
tions unless  he  is 
properly  protected. 
The  man  who  is 
out  of  doors  in  the 
North  in  winter  is 
going  to  be  moving. 
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There  is  no  desire  to  sit  down,  to  look 
at  scenery,  or  to  stroll  about.  He  will 
be  cutting  wood  for  the  big  fires  needed, 
breaking  a  new  trail,  or  traveling  on  an 
old  one,  and,  if  there  is  unsluggish  blood 
in  his  veins,  the  novice  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  he  perspires  almost  as  freely 
at  forty  below  as  he  does  at  eighty  in 
the  shade.  And,  though  he  strips  to 
underwear,  trousers,  and  shirt,  he  will 
still  be  too  warm  if,  for  instance,  he  is 
breaking  a  new  trail  in  two  feet  of  soft 
snow. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  open 
lake  with  the  thermometer  anywhere 
below  zero  and  a  forty  or  fifty-mile 
wind  blowing.  He  will  bundle  up  with 
heavy  clothing,  and,  as  he  runs  on  the 
hard  trail  behind  the  toboggan,  he  finds 
that  exposed  spots  are  freezing  while  he 
is  uncomfortably  warm  about  the  body. 
The  perspiration  will  run  down  from 
under  the  heavy  cap  and  freeze  on  his 
face.  His  throat  will  feel  as  though  a 
red-hot  iron  were  being  held  against  it, 
while  the  clothing  about  his  waist  will 
be  wet  and  he  will  be  laboring  under 
the  heavy,  cumbersome  load  of  wool. 

My  cotton  costume  worked  to  perfec- 
tion through  December.  Running  the 
seventeen  miles  after  the  mail,  I  did  not 
have  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  useless, 
awkward  wool  to  carry,  and  never  did 
I  perspire  so  much  that  I  was  chilled  the 
moment  I  stopped.  But  midwinter 
brought  its  low  temperature,  accom- 
panied by  high  winds,  and  the  long 
stretch  of  open  lake  to  be  traversed  was 
not  inviting  on  many  days.  Cutting 
wood  in  the  protection  of  the  thick  for- 
est growth  was  all  right,  but  driving 
dogs  was  another  matter. 

Now  I  have  never  been  nearer  a  real 
parka,  or  "parky,"  than  Jack  London 
and  Rex  Beach  have  taken  me  in  the 
pages  of  their  Alaskan  stories.  But 
magazine  illustrators  had  draped  them 
about  the  heroes  of  northern  tales,  and 
I  felt  that  I  would  at  least  know  one  if 
I  saw  it.  I  also  remembered  a  real  sour- 
dough, a  man  who  had  spent  twelve 
years  in  Alaska  and  had  left  before  the 
strike  of  '97,  and  who  had  told  me  of 
his  first  experience  with  a  parka.  He 
had  gone  up  from  San  Francisco  to  see 
a  cousin  and  had  met  him  on  the  trail 


from  Dyea  to  Dawson.  The  cousin  had 
halted  his  dog  team  beside  the  campfire 
of  the  future  sourdough.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  strip  off  a  canvas 
parka.  Though  it  was  forty  below  zero, 
he  stood  there,  naked  from  the  waist  up, 
and  the  perspiration  gleamed  on  his 
body.  From  his  sledge  he  pulled  a  ready 
undershirt  and  top  shirt  and  put  them 
on. 

That  story  always  remained  vividly  in 
my  mind,  but  it  was  not  until  after  my 
own  experiences  with  forty  below  that 
I  fully  believed  it.  So  when  the  mid- 
winter gales  came,  I  thought  of  a  parka. 
I  knew  that  Alaskan  heroes  wore  parkas 
of  fur,  but  one  man  of  whom  I  had  au- 
thentic information  had  been  satisfied 
with  canvas.  I  know  of  another  who 
used  bed  ticking. 

Making  the  Cotton  "Parky" 

We  made  it,  in  an  afternoon,  of  white, 
eight-ounce  duck,  using  a  stag  shirt  as  a 
pattern.  It  was  cut  to  reach  nearly  to 
the  knees  and  without  an  opening  in  the 
front.  The  back  ran  on  up  over  the 
head,  and  a  hood  was  fashioned  that 
might  be  worn  open  or  closed  tightly 
about  the  face  with  only  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyes  showing.  The  hood  could 
also  be  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders, 
leaving  the  garment  a  long,  buttonless 
shirt,   full  enough  for  perfect  freedom. 

No  out-of-door  garment  I  have  ever 
worn  comes  so  near  perfection,  affords 
so  much  genuine  comfort,  as  the  parka. 
Mine  weighs  twenty-eight  ounces,  a  gar- 
ment so  inconsequential  in  weight  that 
it  is  hardly  noticed.  Ten  pounds  of  the 
most  tightly  woven  wool  would  not  ac- 
complish the  same  result  on  a  wind- 
swept lake.  It  is  so  light  and  permits 
such  freedom  of  movement  that  any  out- 
of-door  work  can  be  performed  without 
removing  it.  A  man  who  follows  a  dog 
team  all  day  is  not  tired  out  by  carrying 
useless  weight. 

Across  a  wind-swept  lake  it  keeps  you 
comfortable,  and,  when  the  windfall- 
filled  portage  over  a  high  hill  at  the  end 
is  negotiated,  there  is  no  copious  perspi- 
ration accompanying  the  straining  and 
hauling  at  the  traces  and  the  tail  rope. 

The  parka  also  eliminates  the  neces- 
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sity  of  the  heavy,  uncomfortable  cap 
which  most  men  who  go  into  the  woods 
in  the  winter  consider  essential.  With 
the  lightest  wool  toque,  or  "chook," 
known  among  children  as  a  "stocking 
cap,"  just  long  enough  to  cover  the  head, 
worn  under  the  canvas  hood,  there  is 
ample  protection  without  the  inevitable 
perspiration  matting  the  hair  and  run- 
ning down  the  face  to  freeze  on  the 
eyebrows  and  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  cotton 
trousers  are  far  better  for  active  work 
out  of  doors  in  winter  than  wool.  This 
means  for  wear  in  a  cold  climate  where 
thaws  are  rare.  Such  trousers  are  best 
if  made  of  moleskin.  They  stand  an 
enormous  amount  of  wear.  They  are 
light  and  not  cumbersome.  They  offer 
sufficient  protection  when  a  man  is  mov- 
ing, and  they  are  far  superior  to  wool  in 
a  wind.  Even  a  good  piece  of  khaki  is 
warmer  than  the  heaviest  wool  on  a 
windy  lake. 

Men  from  cities  who  go  into  the  win- 
ter woods  insist  on  wearing  heavy  wool- 
en socks,  known  as  lumberman's  socks, 
or  German  socks,  and  on  wearing  them 
outside  their  trousers.  Such  a  method 
always  results  in  trouble  and  discomfort 
for  me.  Wading  in  snow,  or  snowshoe- 
ing,  causes  snow  to  form  in  heavy  masses 
on  the  backs  of  the  legs.  If  fuzzy  wool- 
en socks  and  woolen  trousers  are  worn 
on  a  snowshoe  trip,  the  flip  of  the  shoe 
throws  snow  against  the  backs  of  the 
legs,  where  it  sticks,  even  on  a  cold,  dry 
day,  and  cannot  be  brushed  off.  Hours 
are  required  to  melt  it  off  and  dry  the 
garment. 

With  hard-finished  cotton  trousers 
there  is  no  chance  for  snow  to  adhere. 
With  the  trousers  worn  long  and  out- 
side the  socks,  the  socks  are  protected. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey  the  little  snow 
that  clings  to  them  and  to  the  trousers 
can  be  brushed  off  with  the  cap  or  mitts, 


and  the  clothing  is  not  soaked  by  melt- 
ing snow  when  one  approaches  the  camp- 
fire  or  stove.  This  method  may  not  pre- 
sent a  neat  appearance,  but  neatness  and 
efficiency  do  not  always  coincide  in  the 
woods. 

Mittens  offer  another  pitfall.  A  man 
naturally  turns  to  the  warmest  thing  he 
can  find,  and  huge  fur  gauntlets  appear 
to  be  best.  They  are,  for  driving,  but 
for  the  man  who  works  they  present  a 
great  difficulty.  Not  only  are  they  cum- 
bersome, but  they  offer  one  degree  of 
protection  for  all  sorts  of  weather,  for 
every  hour  of  the  day.  A  heavy,  home- 
knit,  woolen  mitten  with  long  wrists, 
and  an  outer  mitten  of  buckskin  afford 
the  best  hand  protection.  Not  only  can 
the  wool  mitts  be  dried  easily,  but,  in 
midday,  when  the  combination  proves 
too  warm,  either  may  be  worn  alone. 
With  heavy  fur  gauntlets  a  man  per- 
spires uncomfortably  or  must  freeze  his 
hands. 

It  must  be  understood  that  all  that 
has  been  said  applies  to  winter  in  a  coun- 
try of  steady  and  often  intense  cold,  and 
to  the  man  who  is  in  normal  health  and 
has  a  normal  desire  to  keep  moving  when 
he  is  out  of  doors.  The  man  who  is  run 
down,  or  who  has  a  poor  circulation,  or 
is  lazy,  can't  wear  too  much  clothing. 
The  man  who  is  not  will  quickly  learn 
how  little  is  necessary  and  how  cumber- 
some and  uncomfortable  the  usual  out- 
fit becomes.  Being  accustomed  to  the 
cold  is  another  factor,  but  the  healthy, 
normal  man  requires  only  a  few  days  to 
become  inured  and  to  learn  that  forty 
below  is  to  be  welcomed  and  enjoyed, 
not  avoided. 

Also,  what  has  been  said  applies  to 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
there  are  cold  rains,  wet  snows,  sudden 
and  great  changes  in  weather  conditions 
and  in  temperature,  woolen  clothing 
alone  suffices.     Cotton  becomes  a  curse. 


Look  for   The  Winter  Wigwam,  by   W.  Dustin   White   in 
February  OUTING.      Something  new  in  Winter  Camping 


FOOTBALL  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  Men  Whom  the  Best  Coaches  of  the  Country  Have  Named 
as  the  Stars  of  the  Gridiron  in  IQI4 


Ends 

Hardwick,    Harvard 

*  Merrilat,  Army 
Stavrum,  Wisconsin 
*0'Hearn,  Cornell 

*  Cherry,  Ohio  State 
Robinson,  Auburn 

Tackles 

Halligan,   Nebraska 
Burton,  Kansas 
Ballin,  Princeton 

*  Talbot,  Yale 
Trumbull,  Harvard 

*  Buck,  Wisconsin 
Keeler,  Wisconsin 
Shull,  Chicago 
Cody,  Vanderbilt 
Kelly,  Tennessee 
Dobbins,  Sewanee 

Guards 
White,  Syracuse 

*  Pennock,  Harvard 
Chapman,  Illinois 
Shenk,  Princeton 

Centers 

*  Des  Jardien,  Chicago 
Rosenthal,  Minnesota 
Cool,   Cornell 
Raynsford,  Michigan 
Journeay,  Pennsylvania 
Pitts,  Auburn 

Halfbacks 

*  Rutherford,  Nebraska 
Chamberlain,   Nebraska 
Maulbetsch,  Michigan 
Rose,  Syracuse 


Bradlee,  Harvard 
Mahan,  Harvard 
Knowles,  Yale 
Moore,  Princeton 
Toolan,  Williams 
Mayer,  Virginia 

*  Gray,  Chicago 
Macomber,   Illinois 
Pogue,   Illinois 
Sikes,  Vanderbilt 
Wilkenson,  Syracuse 
Tolly,  Sewanee 
Taylor,  North  Carolina 

Quarterbacks 

Logan,  Harvard 
Glick,  Princeton 
Tow,  Amherst 

*  Prichard,  Army 
Paddock,  Georgia 
Curry,  Vanderbilt 

*  Wilson,  Yale 
Gooch,   Virginia 
Russell,  Chicago 
Clark,  Illinois 

*  Barrett,  Cornell 

*  Hughitt,   Michigan 
Gross,   Iowa 

*  Hightower,   Northwestern 
Pickerel,  Ohio  State 

Fullbacks 

Calac,   Carlisle 
Whitney,  Dartmouth 
Kenan,  Wesleyan 
Legore,   Yale 
Philippi,   Cornell 
Benfer,  Albright 
Solon,    Minnesota 

*  Graf,  Ohio  State 

*  Brickley,  Harvard 


*  Men  so  marked  were  on  the  honor  list  for   1913. 


All  the  men  on  the  above  list  were   named  as  worthy  of  special  mention  by 
at    least    two    prominent    coaches    who    have    seen    them    in    action. 
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GRIDIRON  STARS  OF  1914 

By   A.    B. 

The  Men  and  the  Teams  and  the  Work  They  Did  on  the  Gridiron 
in  the  Season  That  Has  Just  Closed 


F  the  task  of  the  writer  of  this  re- 
view of  the  football  season  were 
merely  to  name  the  champions  of 
the  year  and  give  the  reasons  for 
his  belief,  his  task  would  be  an  easy 
one.  East  and  West,  one  team  in 
each  section  stands  out  with  distinction. 
These  teams  are  Harvard  and  Illinois. 
And  because  there  was  nothing  accidental 
or  unexpected  about  their  success  these 
two  teams  can  be  taken  as  examples  of 
modern  development  in  the  gridiron 
game.  When  word  came  early  in  the 
season  that  Brickley,  he  of  the  educated 
toe,  had  been  operated  on  for  appendi- 
citis, the  feeling  spread  through  the  East 
that  Harvard  was  in  for  trouble.  There 
was  trouble  enough,  but  it  was  not  for 
Harvard. 

And  here  is  a  good  place  to  record 
the  fact  that  Harvard  has  thoroughly 
disproved  the  statement  made  at  various 
times  last  year  that  they  knew  only  one 
way  to  score — by  the  aerial  route.  No  one 
who  saw  the  disastrous  rout  of  Yale  will 
forget  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
running  game  given  by  Harvard.  The 
Elis  were  powerless  to  solve  it  or  to 
stop  it  short  of  the  secondary  defense. 
The  players  were  covered,  although 
starting  from  simple  formations,  and 
were  sent  with  great  speed  and  force. 
The  Harvard  attack  illustrated  the 
prime  factor  in  the  running  game,  that 
is,  speed  in  getting  under  way.  In  the 
modern  game  mere  weight  is  of  little 
value  unless  it  is  sent  with  great  speed 
on  the  instant  the  ball  is  snapped.  To 
be  sure  Yale  erred  in  the  defense  against 
this  type  of  attack,  which  only  increased 
Harvard's  opportunity,  it  did  not  cre- 
ate it. 

With  the  development  in  the  sharp 
running  game  this  year  has  gone  a  con- 


current development  of  the  forward  pass, 
not  alone  in  execution  but  also  in  its 
possibility  as  a  threat.  This  also  was 
illustrated  in  the  Harvard-Yale  game. 
The  Yale  secondary  was  pulled  far  back 
most  of  the  time  to  protect  against  the 
pass — although  it  should  be  noted  that 
their  success  in  this  direction  was  not 
marked.  This  formation  interposed  a 
wide  gap  between  the  forwards  and  the 
back  field  on  defense.  Instead  of  filling 
in  this  space  by  pulling  back  guards  or 
tackles  to  give  them  room  to  see  the  play 
the  Yale  coaches  elected  to  play  the  entire 
line  as  close  as  possible  to  the  neutral 
zone.  As  a  consequence  the  massing  of 
a  heavy,  hard-running  attack  on  the 
tackles  let  the  Harvard  backs  slip 
through  clear  to  the  secondary  waiting 
far  back  in  fear  of  a  pass. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Harvard  de- 
fense. Here  we  found  at  times  practi- 
cally a  triple  line  of  fortifications  that 
was  ready  for  either  the  passing  or  the 
running  game  with  the  center  of  the  line 
heaving  forward  sharply.  It  might  seem 
that  this  would  give  the  attack  time  to 
sift  through,  with  tandem  interference. 
Unfortunately  for  Yale  it  did  not  work 
out  that  way — nor  will  it  ever  work  out 
that  way  with  an  •  alert  defense.  The 
yard  or  two  of  room  behind  the  line 
enables  the  defenders  to  diagnose  the 
play  and  drive  in  to  meet  it  without  loss 
of  direction.  With  the  exception  of 
Talbot,  the  Yale  forwards  missed  the 
play  entirely  on  defense,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  room  to 
maneuver  in. 

The  same  fault  of  improper  spacing 
helped  the  Navy  to  their  downfall  on 
Franklin  Field,  although  this  time  it  was 
on  the  attack.  The  backfield  here  played 
too  close  to  the  line,  with  the  result  that 
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the  forwards  had  their  work  made 
doubly  harder  in  holding  the  Army 
attack  off  long  enough  to  let  the  play  get 
under  way.  The  runs  from  kick  forma- 
tion have  this  year,  as  in  other  years, 
been  uniformly  successful  partly  because 
of  the  masking  of  the  play,  and  partly 
also  because  of  the  greater  leeway  given 
the  backs  in  getting  under  way  and  find- 
ing their  openings.  Of  course,  all  this 
presupposes  quick  starting  and  hard- 
running  backs.  Any  other  kind  of  a 
man  is  largely  wasted  in  the  back  field. 
To  return  to  Yale  and  Harvard. 
The  game  in  the  Bowl  was  heralded  as 
the  great  test  of  the  passing-game.  If 
that  were  so  the  verdict  must  be  a  divided 
one.  The  passing-game  succeeded.  It 
was  the  only  way  Yale  could  get  into 
Harvard  territory  and  the  forward  pass 
was  also  an  effective  weapon  both  in  use 
and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  as  a  threat. 
Yale's  lateral  passing  wTas  uncertain,  but 
enough  was  shown  to  justify  its  con- 
tinued employment.  It  was  not  proved 
that  it  alone  could  win.  In  fact,  Har- 
vard had  enough  strength  in  the  short 
running  game  to  win  without  a  single 
forward  pass  in  the  armory.  But  the 
pass — both  lateral  and  forward — has 
come  to  stay. 

Systems   Under  Fire 

Another  vexing  question  is  that  of 
coaching  and  playing  systems.  Frank 
Hinkey  was  under  fire  at  Yale,  and  the 
question  of  his  retention  in  1915  is  still 
unsettled  at  the  time  this  review  is  writ- 
ten. It  may  be  that  he  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  cry  for  "something  to  beat  Har- 
vard." That  is  a  trick  that  can  not  be 
turned  without  a  lot  of  work.  Mr. 
Hinkey  knows  football.  It  is  urged  by 
some  of  the  critics  that  he  has  failed  to 
impart  it.  One  season  following  on  a 
long  slump  hardly  demonstrates  that. 

Princeton  also  is  indulging  in  what 
has  come  to  be  a  perennial  searching  of 
hearts  for  the  reason  of  failure.  At  the 
New  Jersey  institution  it  is  the  com- 
mittee system  that  is  being  criticized. 
That  arrangement,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  made  obligatory  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  One  thing  is 
sure  from   Princeton's  experience,   how- 


ever, and  that  is  that  a  man  only  two  or 
three  years  out  of  college  can  hardly  be 
relied  upon  as  field  coach,  however  skil- 
ful the  committee  may  be  in  devising 
plays  and  plans  of  campaign.  The 
critics  who  are  insisting  that  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth  may  well  consider 
whether  or  not  the  same  criticism  does 
not  apply  to  their  own  well  meant  but 
usually  futile  suggestions. 

Two  other  Eastern  teams  that  stand 
up  well  in  comparisons  are  Cornell  and 
the  Army.  The  former  began  with  two 
defeats  that  would,  have  discouraged  a 
less  courageous  outfit.  But  that  was  the 
end  for  their  opponents.  The  Indians 
gave  the  Ithacans  the  chance  they  needed 
to  get  their  breath  and  then  began  the 
march  that  ended  with  the  defeat  of 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Speaking 
of  coaching  systems,  Cornell  had  one 
that  was  so  simple  that  it  was  almost  no 
system  at  all.  Dr.  Sharpe  was  head 
coach  with  full  power  over  the  team. 
Dan  Reed  handled  the  line  men  and 
Ray  Van  Orman  looked  after  the  ends. 
And  here  let  us  pause  long  enough  to 
say  that  judging  by  the  acid  test  of 
results  there  is  no  better  end  coach  in 
the  country  than  this  same  Ray  Van 
Orman.  His  men  are  trained  to  come 
in  fast  to  meet  the  play  and  are  sure 
tacklers  when  they  get  their  hands  on 
the  man  with  the  ball. 

Cornell's  team  was  well  balanced, 
with  a  backfield  that  was  more  than 
ordinarily  good.  Incidentally  the  whole 
team  played  as  though  they  liked  it. 
Watching  Harvard  one  saw  a  wonder- 
fully coached  team  that  played  all  they 
knew  all  the  time,  but  perhaps  played 
too  much  as  though  it  were  a  grim,  seri- 
ous task  that  had  been  placed  on  their 
shoulders  and  in  which  they  must  not 
fail.  Watching  Cornell  one  had  a  vivid 
impression  of  eleven  young  men  who 
were  having  the  time  of  their  lives  and 
would  be  sorry  when  the  season  was 
over. 

The  Army  team  was  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  last  year  with  the  same 
pitcher  and  catcher  combination  of  Prich- 
ard  and  Merrilat  for  the  forward  pass. 
Their  running  game  was  irregular,  with 
the  best  gains  made  from  a  kick  forma- 
tion.     As   usual,    the   Armv   team   was 
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alert  on  the  defense  with  a  keen  nose 
for  following  the  ball  and  a  constantly 
improving  sureness  in  tackling  as  the 
season  advanced.  This  team,  which 
labors  under  a  greater  handicap  in  the 
matter  of  practise  than  any  of  the  col- 
lege elevens,  can  usually  be  relied  upon 
to  come  through  with  a  rush  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Much  the  same  conditions 
exist  at  the  Navy  in  that  respect,  but 
one  cannot  help  the  feeling  that  the 
coaching  at  Annapolis  especially  in 
attack  and  in  defense  against  the  for- 
ward pass  has  not  developed  as  it  has 
at  West  Point. 

In  the  West  first  honors  belong  to 
Illinois  as  the  winner  in  the  Conference 
series.  Here  was  a  team  that  seemed  to 
have  a  little  of  everything,  with  the 
major  emphasis  on  the  running  game 
when  a  gain  was  really  needed.  The 
backfield  was  lighter  than  on  most  East- 
ern teams,  but  they  had  been  coached 
for  speed  and  got  away  quickly  behind 
good  interference.  Minnesota  probably 
ranks  next  to  Illinois  in  playing  ability. 
The  material  at  Minneapolis  was  greener 
than  at  Illinois,  but  a  good  line  was 
whipped  into  shape  before  the  season  was 
over,  as  Chicago  found  to  her  cost  in 
the  final  game  on  Stagg  Field. 

Michigan  had  an  off  year,  Pennsyl- 
vania being  the  only  big  game  that  came 
to  bag.  The  Syracuse  defeat  was  un- 
expected as  was  also  the  Cornell,  so  far 
as  size  of  score  was  concerned,  but  the 
small  score  in  the  Harvard  game  was 
gratifying  to  the  Ann  Arbor  crowd. 
Michigan  showed  none  of  the  "wide- 
open  stuff"  that  we  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  West,  nor,  in  fact,  did 
any  of  the  other  Western  teams.  Yale, 
taking  the  season  through,  probably 
played  more  "Western"  football  than  all 
the  Western  teams  put  together.  Thus 
we  may  venture  to  hope  that  the  old 
bogey  of  East  vs.  West  is  finally  laid 
away  and  that  in  future  we  shall  see 
games  as  games  and  not  as  tests  of  re- 
spective systems. 

Farther  West  Nebraska  had  a  very 
successful  season,  ending  with  a  claim  to 
the  championship  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  With  that  claim  we  have  no 
concern.  We  are  interested,  however, 
in  paying  a  tribute  to  Coach  Stiehm  and 


his  husky  warriors  who  are  usually  well 
up  in  the  list.  Incidentally  Eastern 
coaches  and  critics  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Western  coaches  have  a  far 
harder  problem  in  the  matter  of  material 
than  have  the  Easterners.  The  physique 
is  there,  big  men  with  experience  at  hard 
work,  but  the  percentage  of  men  who 
have  played  football  under  competent 
instruction  before  entering  college  is  far 
smaller  than  in  the  East.  Out  there 
"greenness"  means  just  that  so  far  as 
football  knowledge  is  concerned. 

In  the  South  it  has  been  an  in  and  out 
season  with  Virginia  making  probably 
the  best  showing.  Vanderbilt  did  not 
come  up  to  the  records  of  previous  years. 
Sewanee  under  the  direction  of  Harris 
Cope,  came  through  well,  especially 
when  the  small  number  of  men  in  the 
institution  is  taken  into  account. 

With  the  Smaller  Elevens 

The  smaller  teams  did  not  give,  rela- 
tively, so  good  an  account  of  themselves 
as  last  year.  Williams  showed  well 
against  Princeton  and  the  Tigers  were 
lucky  to  come  out  of  it  with  a  tie  score. 
Colgate  began  well  by  beating  Cornell, 
but  failed  to  follow  it  up  as  impressively 
as  last  year.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Pittsburgh  had  strong  teams  on  the 
field,  but  unfortunately  are  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  professionalism.  If  this 
suspicion  is  ungrounded  it  is  unfortunate, 
but  the  clearing  of  the  good  name  of 
those  institutions  rests  in  their  own 
hands.  Dartmouth  had  wonderful  ma- 
terial which  was  not  especially  well 
handled.  In  the  Princeton  game  the 
observer  had  the  feeling  of  a  great  ma- 
chine with  only  half  the  power  turned 
on.  It  is  likely  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  divided 
about  equally  between  the  quarterback 
and  the  coach. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  review  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  teams  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  deserving  elevens  have  been  over- 
looked. The  attempt  has  been  merely 
to  point  out  the  significant  developments 
in  the  general  situation  rather  than  to 
criticize  in  detail.  The  same  effort  will 
be  made  in  the  discussion"  of  the  individ- 
ual players  which  follows. 
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What  is  said  about  men  here  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  Roll  of 
Honor  which  precedes  this  article. 
Every  player  listed  there  has  been  recom- 
mended by  at  least  two  coaches  who  have 
seen  him  in  action.  Taking  the  position 
in  order,  first  for  the  ends.  The  best 
pair  that  the  present  writer  has  seen  this 
year  are  Hard  wick  of  Harvard  and 
Merrilat  of  the  Army.  The  former  was 
good  either  at  halfback  or  end  and  was 
a  sterling  performer  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  forward  pass.  Merrilat  was 
especially  strong  in  the  latter  capacity. 
His  specialty  was  shooting  across  behind 
the  opposing  line  and  taking  the  pass  on 
the  run.  Either  man  is  dangerous  in 
both  attack  and  defense.  O'Hearn  of 
Cornell  was  handicapped  by  early  in- 
juries and  perhaps  did  not  show  as  bril- 
liantly as  last  year.  He  has  the  ideal 
build  for  an  end  and  is  a  hard  man  to 
draw  out  of  position.  Cherry  of  Ohio 
State  was  one  of  the  best  ends  on  any 
Conference  team  and  Stavrum  of  Wis- 
consin was  a  good  man  on  a  losing  team. 

At  tackle  the  best  men  in  the  East 
were  probably  Talbot  of  Yale  and  Bal- 
lin  of  Princeton,  although  Trumbull  of 
Harvard  would  give  either  of  them  a 
hard  run.  Talbot  and  Ballin  had  the 
disadvantage  of  leading  teams  that  at 
times  seemed  sluggish  and  were  in  need 
of  constant  spurring.  This  always 
throws  an  added  burden  on  the  captain, 
the  position  which  both  of  them  held. 
Ballin  perhaps  did  more  tackling  away 
from  his  position  and  seemed  a  trifle 
cooler  under  fire.  Wisconsin  had  a  good 
pair  at  tackle  in  Buck  and  Keeler,  the 
former  a  veteran  of  last  year's  Honor 
List.  From  the  South  came  more  than 
good  reports  of  Cody  of  Vanderbilt  and 
Dobbins  of  Sewanee. 

There  are  few  guards  that  deserve  to 
rank  above  the  average.  Of  these  few 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Pennock 
of  Harvard.  It  was  this  player's  last 
year  and  he  gave  a  good  account  of 
himself  all  through  the  season,  although 
handicapped  by  injuries  earlier  in  the 
fall.  This  guard's  idea  of  the  way  to 
play  his  position  was  distinctly  modern 
and  deserves  a  little  consideration  on 
that  account.  He  was  of  the  loose, 
shifty  type,   leaving  his  position   to   run 


in  the  interference  or  to  tackle  out 
beyond  the  line.  In  breaking  up  line 
plays  he  was  not  content  to  hold  his 
place  but  preferred  to  charge  through 
and  mess  up  the  play  before  it  reached 
him.  Down  the  field  on  kicks,  the  ends, 
good  as  they  were,  had  little  advantage 
over  this  sterling  player. 

Shenk  of  Princeton  showed  by  flashes. 
Unusually  powerful  and  well  adapted 
in  physique  to  a  low,  heaving  charge,  he 
was  too  prone  to  allow  himself  to  be 
tricked  and  to  waste  his  time  and 
strength  against  a  fake  attack  that  had 
been  sent  into  the  line  for  that  very 
purpose.  Chapman  of  Illinois  stood  out 
in  a  line  that  was  distinctly  good  from 
end  to  end. 

A   Western  Center 

At  center  premier  honors  should  prob- 
ably go  to  the  West,  Des  Jardien  of 
Chicago  being  a  veteran  of  great  skill 
on  whom  was  thrown  a  heavy  burden 
in  more  than  one  losing  game.  Rosen- 
thal of  Minnesota  has  had  less  experience 
and  was  not  Des  Jardien's  equal  in  pass- 
ing, but  he  was  strong  in  defense  and 
in  the  game  against  Chicago  outclassed 
his  veteran  opponent.  In  the  East  the 
struggle  probably  lies  between  Cool  of 
Cornell  and  Journeay  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  had  the  disadvantage  of  play- 
ing with  the  losing  team  in  the  final  test, 
but  on  Thanksgiving  Day  he  was  taking 
no  odds  from  his  winning  opponent. 
Cool  is  of  the  lighter,  fiery  type  who 
needs  to  be  held  in  check  rather  than 
urged. 

Good  quarterbacks  are,  as  always,  at 
a  premium.  Prichard  of  the  Army  was 
one  of  the  best.  What  he  lacked  in 
natural  genius  for  the  position  had  been 
more  than  made  up  by  excellent  coach- 
ing superimposed  on  a  temperament  that 
is  of  the  glacial  order.  Barrett  of  Cor- 
nell is  a  case  of  a  halfback  made  to  fit 
the  quarterback  job.  The  criticism  has 
been  made  of  him  that  he  was  mechani- 
cal. That  hardly  appeared  toward  the 
end  of  the  season  when  his  team  had 
been  welded  into  such  a  coherent  whole 
that  it  became  a  comparatively  simple 
instrument  to  use.  Hightower  of  North- 
western  probably  would   stand   high   in 
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any  comparative  ranking.  His  machine 
was  mediocre,  but  his  own  work  was  of 
a  superior  order.  Clark  of  Illinois  was 
lighter  than  many  of  the  quarterbacks, 
at  least  in  the  East,  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  something  of  the  fire  of  genuine 
leadership.  Logan  of  Harvard  was  a 
case  of  a  man  who  knew  his  job  thor- 
oughly. Fortunately  in  his  big  tests  the 
plan  of  campaign  arranged  for  the  day 
was  sufficient.  What  he  would  have 
done  had  he  been  confronted  with  the 
task  of  shifting  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  is  another  matter. 

Glick  of  Princeton  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Yale  game  that  was  not  justified  by 
previous  performance.  Probably  that 
Princeton  rally  will  never  be  fully  ex- 
plained, but  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  say 
that  Glick  did  it.  He  is  a  good  man 
with  the  ball  in  hand  and  a  tower  of 
strength  on  defense,  but  his  field  of 
vision  is  too  narrow  to  permit  him  to  be 
a  really  great  quarter.  Hughitt  of 
Michigan  did  good  work,  but  he  is  open 
to  the  criticism,  whoever  may  have  been 
primarily  responsible,  of  seeing  too  few 
possibilities  in  his  backfield.  The  work 
that  he  called  on  Maulbetsch  to  do  in 
the  Harvard  game  might  well  have 
broken  a  less  hardy  person. 

Of  the  other  backfield  positions  it  is 
significant  that  every  report  that  con- 
cerned Harvard  in  any  way  featured  the 
names  of  Mahan  and  Bradlee.  The 
former  is  a  tearing  good  halfback. 
Whatever  he  does  he  does  well,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  an  occasional  un- 
certainty in  handling  punts.  Once  the 
ball  is  in  his  hands,  however,  it  takes 
more  than  a  touch  to  stop  him.  He  and 
Bradlee  both  have  been  well  coached  to 
pick  their  openings  and  keep  going  until 
they  are  really  downed.  One  of  the  best 
backs  that  the  present  writer  has  seen 
this  year  is  Toolan  of  Williams.  There 
is  a  man  who  would  make  his  mark  on 
almost  any  team,  as  would  Maulbetsch 
of  Michigan.  The  latter  I  have  not 
seen,  but  every  report  of  his  play  ranks 
him  high.  Toolan  is  of  a  stocky  build 
with  a  quick,  elusive  sway  of  the  hips 
that  makes  him  hard  to  pull  down  unless 
the  tackier  hits  him  squarely.  It  is  sel- 
dom  that  he  can   be   stopped   with   the 


hands  alone,  as  certain  Princetonians  can 
testify. 

Mayer  of  Virginia  had  speed  and  a 
great  ability  at  dodging  his  way  through 
a  broken  field.  Gray  of  Chicago  was 
apparently  a  back  of  the  Mahan  type 
without  the  support  of  the  interference 
that  gave  the  latter  many  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. Pogue  of  Illinois  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  speed 
and  brains  but  without  great  weight. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  Rutherford  and 
Chamberlain,  of  Nebraska,  seem  to  have 
been  of   the  heavier,   hard-hitting  type. 

There  is  no  special  reason  for  separa- 
ting the  fullbacks  from  the  other  backs 
in  such  a  discussion  as  their  work  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  half- 
backs. In  fact  the  positions  are  virtually 
interchangeable.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Brickley's  name  appears  in  the  Roll  of 
Honor.  This  is  probably  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  tribute  of  respect  as  he 
played  in  only  two  or  three  games. 
Whitney  of  Darmouth  had  as  much 
promise  as  any  man  in  the  backfield  in 
the  East,  but  there  seemed  a  general 
inability  to  realize  on  his  undoubted 
power  both  through  the  line  and  off 
tackle.  Calac  of  Carlisle  suffered  from 
poor  support  both  in  the  line  and  behind 
it.  Benfer  of  Albright  is  declared  by 
men  who  saw  him  play  to  be  a  "real 
star"  shining  in  a  dim  galaxy.  Legore 
of  Yale  has  great  possibilities  which  were 
only  partially  realized  the  past  season. 
He  has  speed  and  hits  the  line  well. 
His  kicking  is  good,  though  not  brilliant, 
and  his  play  in  the  backfield  on  defense 
is  steady.  As  the  Harvard  game  worked 
out  it  is  a  question  if  it  would  not  have 
been  wiser  to  have  had  his  tackling 
ability  displayed  closer  to  the  line  where 
there  was  some  chance  to  stop  the  play 
before  it  got  well  under  way. 

And  now  this  summary  must  close. 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  many 
errors  of  omission.  The  effort,  as  has 
been  said,  is  merely  to  touch  on  the 
work  of  the  teams  and  players  whose 
performance  is  indicative  of  tendencies 
and  possibilities.  The  task  of  dealing 
with  the  strategical  developments  of  the 
season  and  their  significance  for  the 
ensuing  year  has  been  delegated  to  an- 
other critic  whose  article  follows. 
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By   HERBERT  REED 

Development  of  the  Passing-game  Has  Put  the  Burden  of  Proof 

Up  to  the  Defense 


^^HE  season  of  1914  went 
down  into  football  history 
as  the  banner  year  of 
progress  in  the  game  since 
the  radical  change  in  the 
rules  that  brought  the 
forward  pass  into  being  and  relegated 
the  old  pushing  and  hauling  and  other- 
wise aiding  of  the  runner  to  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  Never  in  my  recol- 
lection were  brains  at  a  greater  premium 
both  on  the  field  and  in  the  coaching 
staff.  When  I  say  that  between  the 
Princeton  and  the  Yale  games  Harvard 
indulged  in  a  total  of  fifteen  minutes  of 
scrimmage  work  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood how  tremendous  an  advance  has 
been  made  over  the  old  time  method  of 
preparation  when  pounding  rather  than 
thinking  put  a  team  in  shape  for  its  final 
test.  Team  play  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  pitch  through  blackboard  work 
and  signal  practise,  while  individual 
technique  has  been  individually  taught 
rather  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
scrimmage.  Less  scrimmage,  and  more 
dummy,  has  been  the  cry,  and  that  means 
not  only  dummy  scrimmage  and  tackling 
the  dummy,  but  the  most  careful  kind  of 
work  on  the  individual  interference 
dummy,  for  individual  interference 
reached  its  height  this  year — for  the  first 
time  not  being  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Harvard — and  endless  drill  in 
handling  the  ball,  not  merely  by  the 
backs  but  by  every  man  on  the  team. 

This  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  the 
ball  in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  on  the 
run  has  not  done  away  with  fumbling 
by  any  means,  but  it  has  taught  the 
players  no  longer  to  be  "afraid  of  the 
ball,"  or  to  "fight  the  ball."  Aroused 
in  part,  by  criticism,  and  in  part  by  the 
demand  of  the  supporters  of  every  promi- 
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nent  eleven  in  the  country  for  more  and 
freer  scoring  of  touchdowns  by  more  and 
freer  methods,  even  at  the  cost  of  taking 
chances  now  and  then,  many  prominent 
coaches  set  out  frankly  and  openly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  to  put  on  a 
passing-game  that  had  all  the  appearance 
of  radicalism  run  wild.  It  was  a  case, 
however,  not  of  revolution,  but  of  evolu- 
tion. That  in  many  case*  the  evolution 
did  not  go  as  far  as  had  been  anticipated 
does  not  mean  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  prove  that  the  innovators  were 
on  the  right  track.  They  had  not  gone 
wild.     They  had  simply  gone  free. 

The  new  passing  was  put  on  not 
merely  as  a  desperate  chance  at  a  scoring 
play  but  as  a  resuscitated  form  of  attack 
that  might  safely  be  built  into  the  system 
— a  form  of  attack  that  was  certain  to 
justify  itself  if  it  did  no  more  than  add 
an  extra  threat  to  a  too  hidebound 
method  of  advancing  the  ball. 

Coaches  who  could  not  be  made  to  see 
the  value  of  the  lateral  or  so-called 
Rugby  passing  nevertheless  caught  the 
fever  of  the  open  game  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  devised  ways  and  means  of 
putting  on  "long  gainers"  in  midfield 
territory,  designed  to  sweep  over  many 
yards  if  successful,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  energy,  which,  if  unsuc- 
cessful on  an  early  down,  could  still  be 
supported  by  more  conservative  running 
attack  and  by  the  kicking-game  that  is 
always  with  us.  This  meant  the  em- 
ployment of  sudden  backfield  shifts  and 
feints  with  intent  to  deceive.  Indeed, 
there  has  not  been  a  season  in  recent 
years  in  which  so  much  stress  was  placed 
upon  deception.  All  this  could  be  done, 
and  was  done,  without  impairing  in  the 
least  the  efficacy  of  the  older  type  of 
play     with     which     we     already     were 
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familiar.  The  attempt  to  work  out  the 
new  type  of  play  led  to  many  queer 
upsets  in  form.  Certain  elevens  which 
had  mastered  the  passing-game  did  not 
use  it  at  the  right  time.  On  one  Satur- 
day it  would  go  like  a  flame,  only  the 
following  week  to  do  no  more  than 
smolder. 

The  season  proved,  however,  that  the 
free-passing  game  is  with  us  to  stay,  for 
even  in  the  case  o.f  a  defeated — and,  in- 
deed, a  badly  defeated — team,  it  served 
to  make  possible  sudden  raids  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  even  to  threaten 
him  with  actual  scoring.  For  this  reason 
early  scoring  was  at  premium.  There 
was  no  team  in-  the  country,  not  even 
capable  Harvard,  that  did  not  feel  more 
comfortable  with  a  few  early  points  hung 
up  against  the  foe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  beaten  .team  felt  -that  with  a  freely 
played  passing-game  there  was  always 
a  chance  to  come  through  from  behind. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of 
the  season  was  the  fact  that  teams  like 
Dartmouth,  equipped  with  accurate  pass- 
ing, kept  it  under  cover  until  too  late, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Hanover  eleven 
at  Princeton.  Such  teams  had  the  pass- 
ing-game, but  nothing  seemed  to  con- 
vince them  that  it  was  not  a  freak,  to  be 
used  as  a  freak ;  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
scoring  play,  but  something  that  could 
be  and  should  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  any  well-balanced  attack.  There  were 
other  teams  that  staked  their  all  on  pass- 
ing, but  they,  like  the  teams  of  the  other 
class,  usually  paid  the  penalty  by  going 
home  with  the  small  end  of  the  score. 
Another  season  there  will  be  more  bal- 
ance, for  there  have  been  salient  exam- 
ples of  the  possibilities  of  such  a.  balance 
for  coach  and  player  to  study  before  an- 
other year  rolls  around. 

The  most  interesting  form  of  the  pass- 
ing, however,  was  the  lateral  method ; 
this  partly  because  of  its  novelty  and 
partly  because  of  the  assertion  of  veteran 
coaches  presumably  able  to  weigh  their 
words  and  rejoicing  in  many  years  of 
experience  under  fire,  that  the  new  style 
was  hopelessly  impossible. 

Yale  was  the  leader.  The  Blue 
eleven,  equipped  with  such  an  excellent 
set  of  backs  as  Wilson,  Knowles,  Ains- 
worth,   and   Legore,   had  been   working 


on  the  passes  for  many  weeks,  sometimes 
even  in  the  gymnasium  with  the  aid  of 
a  spotlight,  and  Princeton  also  had  been 
developing  it.  Harvard,  we  knew,  had 
a  form  of  it  under  cover.  In  the  early 
season  Yale  went  right  out  with  the 
Rugby  pass  and  made  good  scores  with 
it.  The  Elis  used  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
field  to  get  the  men  accustomed  to  it 
under  any  conditions. 

What  Yale  Showed  in  Passing 

The  theory  of  the  passing  was  excel- 
lent. When  the  Yale  backs  swung  out 
wide  in  a  row,  with  another  man  down 
the  field,  they  often  did  not  know  them- 
selves what  the  play  was  to  be  or  who 
would  be  the  last  man  to  receive  the 
ball.  "If,"  figured  they,  "we  ourselves 
do  not  know  just  how  the  play  is  going 
to  develop,  how  is  the  defense  to  know?" 
The  play  was  usually  run  from  the  kick 
formation,  and  after  a  quick  shift  of  the 
backs,  who  took  plenty  of  room  behind 
the  line.  As  the  ball  was  snapped  the 
men  moved  in  wide  circles  to  the  right, 
and  either  the  quarter  from  his  position 
or  one  of  the  men  who  was  told  off  to 
protect  the  kicker,  ran  with  the  ball.  If 
the  defense  closed  in  on  him  he  tossed  the 
ball  outward  to  one  of  the  two  men 
between  him  and  the  sideline,  or  forward 
to  an  end  down  the  field  if  that  end 
proved  to  be  uncovered  at  the  moment. 
If  the  defense  remained  back,  with  a  man 
to  cover  each  of  the  possible  recipients 
of  the  ball,  he  continued  his  run.  The 
passes  were  made  with  either  hand,  from 
the  height  of  the  waist,  from  off  the 
chest  in  the  style  of  Canadian  Rugby,  or 
forward  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  man 
down  the  field.  This,  then,  was  the 
basic  principle  of  the — to  Americans — 
new  form  of  Rugby  passing.  It  was  no 
novelty  to  those  who  had  seen  the  best 
of  English  Rugby  at  Twickenham,  or 
the  All-Blacks  from  Australia. 

It  proved  popular  at  once,  and  it 
proved  effective.  That  it  sometimes 
failed,  and  that  upon  occasion  it  failed 
to  do  serious  damage  throughout  a  game, 
will  be  nothing  against  it  in  the  future, 
when  it  will  be  built  into  the  rest  of  the 
attack  in  better  shape.  It  carries  with  it 
always  the  threat  of  a  forward  pass,  and 
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is,  therefore,  much  more  dangerous  than 
when  used  in  the  English  or  Canadian 
games,  in  which  forward  passing  is  not 
allowed.  The  new  play  increased  in- 
terest in  the  game,  not  alone  among  the 
spectators,  but  among  the  players  them- 
selves. Any  one  who  saw  Frank  Hin- 
key's  men  using  the  new  passing  in  prac- 
tise will  readily  bear  testimony  that  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  he  saw 
American  football  players  really  enjoy- 
ing a  day  on  the  field. 

Both  Yale  and  Princeton  developed 
the  forward  pass  from  the  Rugby  threat, 
but  Yale  used  it  against  Princeton  with 
deadly  effect  in  the  new  Palmer  Stadium, 
while  the  Tigers  did  not  show  it,  pre- 
ferring to  make  their  great  last  quarter 
rally  by  means  of  slices  off  tackle. 
Against  Harvard  Princeton  did  try  the 
pass,  but  found  that  for  that  day  at  least 
it  would  not  work.  Badly  beaten  as 
they  were,  Yale  used  this  particular  pass 
very  cleverly  against  the  Crimson.  The 
ball  was  handled  just  as  if* it  were  to 
develop  into  the  usual  Rugby  pass,  but 
the  second,  and  sometimes  even  the  third, 
receiver,  hurled  it  far  down  the  field  to 
a  waiting  end.  To  be  good  it  has  to  go 
like  clockwrork,  and  it  was  so  that,  upon 
occasion,  Yale  made  it  go. 

In  the  meantime  Princeton  and  the 
Army  were  working  out  their  own  ideas 
of  the  forward  pass.  The  Tigers  relied 
too  much  perhaps  upon  Boland,  prob- 
ably the  cleverest  hurler  of  the  leather 
in  the  country.  He  did  not,  however, 
turn  out  to  be  an  all-round  back,  and 
while  in  the  early  season  his  rifle  shots 
right  and  left  were  effective,  they  failed 
Princeton  in  the  Yale  game.  The  re- 
ceivers of  Boland's  passes  spread  out  like 
a  fan,  and  there  were  generally  five 
eligible  men  stretched  clear  across  the 
field  waiting  for  the  ball.  These  plays 
beat  Rutgers  in  the  first  game  of  the 
season,  and  were  promptly  adopted  by 
Foster  Sanford,  the  Rutgers  coach,  and 
used  with  deadly  effect  later  in  the  year. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  similarity 
in  the  forward  passing  used  by  the  Army 
and  by  Harvard.  Both  teams  sent  an 
end  across.  Frequently  it  was  the  left 
end  who  took  a  pass  to  the  right,  and 
vice  versa.  These  two  teams  also  de- 
veloped a  short  line  pass  right  over  cen- 


ter that  went  to  an  end  who  had  cut  in. 
It  wras  seldom  that  a  run  could  be  made 
after  receiving  one  of  these  short  passes, 
but  they  were  frequently  good  for  first 
downs  at  critical  stages  and  were  neatly 
mixed  in  with  the  rest  of  the  attack. 
The  Army  sprang  something  of  a  nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  making  delay  for  the 
passer  in  the  final  game  against  the  Navy. 
The  soldiers  had  a  strong  line  that  could 
provide  ample  protection.  Prichard  at 
quarter  waited  with  the  ball  right  where 
he  was  behind  center,  thoroughly  covered 
by  his  other  backs,  the  ends  having  gone 
down  the  field.  Then  he  suddenly  burst 
out,  ran  back,  wheeled,  and  hurled  the 
ball.  The  delay  right  behind  the  line 
was  a  puzzler  to  the  defense,  and  it 
frequently  not  only  drew  in  the  ends,  but 
also  coaxed  up  the  backs. 

A  New  Idea  for  the  Forward  Pass 

Bob  Folwell,  coaching  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  worked  out  a  forward 
pass  of  his  own,  that  for  a  time  stood  the 
Harvard  defensive  players  on  their  heads. 
He  sent  his  entire  team  down  the  field, 
the  passer  going  far  enough  back  to  avoid 
being  hurried,  and  his  ineligible  men 
formed  what  might  be  called  "passive 
interference"  for  the  eligibles.  These 
ineligibles  did  not  try  to  interfere  with 
any  chance  the  defensive  backs  had  of 
intercepting  the  ball,  but  simply  got  in 
the  way.  They  were  within  the  strict 
letter  of  the  rules,  and  so  could  not  be 
penalized,  but  they  were  almost  as 
troublesome  as  active  interference.  Fol- 
wrell  had  a  big  and  husky  team,  and 
Fleming  and  Spiegel  were  particularly 
expert  in  receiving  the  pass.  But  it  is 
probable  that  these  two  men  received 
more  protection  than  any  two  other  re- 
ceivers in  the  game.  Both  idea  and 
execution  are  simple,  but  the  play  is  very 
hard  to  break  up.  Harvard  certainly 
found  it  so,  as  did  the  strong  but  lesser 
teams  that  met  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son later  in  the  season. 

More  than  ever  before  this  year  did 
the  various  coaches  realize  the  value  of 
the  kick  formation,  from  which  long 
gains  were  made  time  and  again.  It  was 
from  one  of  these,  on  first  down,  that 
Toolan,  of  Williams,  made  his  long  run 
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against  Princeton  that  was  followed  by 
a  forward  pass  and  a  touchdown,  and 
from  one  of  these,  against  a  waiting  end, 
Mahan,  of  Harvard,  slipped  away  for 
his  long  runs  against  Yale.  Barrett,  of 
Cornell,  struck  terror  to  Michigan  from 
the  same  formation,  and  other  instances 
could  be  cited  almost  without  end.  The 
kick  formation  carries  every  threat  there 
is  in  almost  any  part  of  the  field,  which 
means  that  the  defense  must  be  alert,  on 
an  early  down,  for  absolutely  anything. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  strongest 
backfields  were  those  that  contained 
more  than  one  kicker,  for  it  meant  that 
more  than  one  man  could  be  sent  back 
to  make  the  threat,  the  pass  or  the  run, 
as  the  case  required.  This,  in  common 
with  other  formations,  did  away  with  the 
old  nomenclature  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  a  right  and  a  left 
halfback  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Word. 
In  most  formations  other  than  that  for 
kicking  or  the  kick  threat  there  are  now 
two  front  backs,  a  quarterback,  and  a 
fullback. 

Working  the  Defense 

In  general  there  were  two  theories  of 
passing  the  defense :  ( 1 )  By  the  use  of 
wide  runs,  thrusts,  and  forward  passes, 
opening  and  closing  the  defensive  line 
like  a  fan;  (2)  Swinging  the  entire  de- 
fense to  the  right  or  left  and  then  run- 
ning, kicking,  or  passing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  first  was  the  more  com- 
mon method,  while  the  latter's  principal 
exponent  was  Yale.  The  Yale  lateral 
passing  would  have  this  effect  to  a  large 
extent.  The  first  method  proved  especial- 
ly fruitful  for  Harvard  and  the  Army, 
while  the  second,  largely  because  of  an 
unusually  weak  Yale  line,  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  develop  thoroughly  this  year. 

The  onside  kick  was  a  distinct  failure. 
It  did  not  seem  to  have  been  very  care- 
fully worked  up  and  was  a  haphazard 
affair  and  seldom  resorted  to.  This  play 
is  still  dormant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  an  awakening  next  year 
when  some  of  the  good  backs  learn  to 
kick  on  the  run. 

The  country  was  full  of  long-distance 
kickers,  but  there  were  few  who  could 
place   the   ball.     Probably   Mahan   was 


the  best  of  these,  just  as  he  was  the  most 
efficient  in  kicking  into  the  corners  when 
checked  in  opponents'  territory.  Hodg- 
son, of  the  Army,  did  very  well  with  his 
placing  at  times,  and  it  was  constant 
kicking  from  across  the  Navy  side  of  the 
field  that  kept  the  midshipmen  in  chan- 
cery a  large  part  of  one  period.  There 
was,  however,  less  of  this  sort  of  kicking 
generally  than  was  to  have  been  expected. 

Of  spread  and  fancy  formations  there 
was  no  end.  The  old  one,  originating, 
I  think,  at  Wesleyan,  and  shown  in  the 
second  article  on  "How  to  Play  Foot- 
ball' in  this  magazine  [November,  1914, 
Outing],  was  in  quite  general  use. 
From  it,  as  in  most  spread  formations,  it 
was  possible  to  make  either  of  the  tackles 
eligible  to  receive  the  forward  pass  by 
dropping  him  back  a  yard  and  sending  a 
halfback  up  into  the  line  to  conform  with 
the  rule  requiring  seven  men  on  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  Princeton,  in  the  Yale 
game,  showed  one  of  the  prettiest  varia- 
tions, however.  In  this  the  center  passed 
the  ball  straight  to  the  left  through  the 
neutral  zone,  and  it  was  taken  by  a  half- 
back on  the  run,  coming  through  the 
open  space  left  by  the  spreading  of  the 
line. 

Tufts  used  a  fancy  lot  of  formations 
that  proved  troublesome  to  Harvard. 
The  center  stood  with  his  back  to  his 
opponents  and  facing  his  own  men,  who 
were  drawn  back  in  a  variation  of  the 
old  Minnesota  shift.  As  the  men 
jumped  into  the  lopsided  formation  the 
center  passed  the  ball  to  one  of  the  backs 
for  a  run  either  on  the  long  or  the  short 
side.  These  formations  worked  very 
well  when  they  were  perfectly  timed, 
but  upon  that  they  were  absolutely  de- 
pendent. They  were  simply  a  new  varia- 
tion of  an  old  principle,  but  even  so 
indicated  a  willingness  to  experiment 
with  the  offense,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
general  progress  of  the  game. 

Principal  progress  of  the  year  in  de- 
fense was  made  by  Harvard.  The  Crim- 
son was  willing  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  midfield  territory,  provided 
there  was  some  reasonable  guarantee 
that  the  forward  or  lateral  passing  could 
be  guarded  against.  There  are  good 
judges  who  believe  that  Harvard  went 
perhaps  a  shade  too  far  in  opening  the 
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defense,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Crimson  had  remarkable  secondary 
men  on  hand,  and  could  play  them  back 
with  safety  better  than  any  other  team. 
The  Crimson  played  what  is  called  the 
reinforced  line.  This  consists  in  drop- 
ping the  tackles  back,  and  sometimes  the 
center,  so  that  at  times  there  were  only 
four  men  on  the  line,  and  five  men  on 
the  secondary  line  of  defense.  In  this 
system  the  ends  go  in  while  the  tackles 
and  the  center  wait,  to  avoid  being 
drawn  in  by  any  "shell  game"  back  of 
the  opposing  line.  The  last  two  backs 
assumed  their  normal  positions.  The 
theory  was  splendid — the  best  yet  seen 
on  any  field,  I  think.  It  was  designed 
to  cover  every  possibility  of  the  opposing 
attack. 

It  included,  of  course,  a  good  defense 
against  the  forward  pass.  The  ends 
went  in  fast  to  hurry  the  passer,  while 
the  backs  went  down  the  field  with  any 
loose  opponent  to  cover  the  pass  and 
intercept  it  or  beat  it  down.  This  de- 
fense was  the  nearest  thing  to  perfection 
I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  a  combination 
of  "sloshing  in"  and  waiting.  The  wait- 
ing section  of  it  not  only  guarded  against 
the  forward  passing  but  provided  for  a 
lateral  running  defense  against  lateral 
passing  which  made  it  possible  to  nail 
the  runner  or  carry  him  out  of  bounds. 
The  ends  develop  the  play,  as  they  do  on 


all  successful  teams,  and  the  loss  of 
these  two  men  on  the  line  is  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  the  knowledge  on  the 
spot  of  what  one's  opponent  is  trying 
to  do. 

This  year  more  than  ever  the  general- 
ship approached  nearer  to  the  standard. 
There  were  flagrant  exceptions,  notably 
Dartmouth,  and  at  times  Cornell,  not  to 
mention  lesser  lights.  I  could  not  see 
that  Michigan,  Virginia,  or  Notre  Dame 
had  any  at  all.  The  best  example  of 
violating  the  standard  now  and  then  and 
getting  away  with  it  was  that  of  Prich- 
ard  of  the  Army  in  his  final  game. 
Prichard's  work  was  really  super-gen- 
eralship. He  stuck  to  the  standard  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  but  when  he  did 
violate  it  he  did  it  not  only  with  daring 
but  with  a  certainty  that  seemed  to  leave 
no  loophole  for  possible  disaster. 

The  season  on  the  whole  showed  that 
the  offensive  game  had  come  very  much 
to  life,  that  the  coaches  had  very  gen- 
erally lost  their  fear  of  doing  something 
new,  and  that  the  year's  work  on  attack 
was  probably  only  an  inkling  of  what  is 
to  come  another  season.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  now  squarely  up  to  the  defense, 
and  another  year  will  show  what  the 
master  minds  of  such  men  as  Reggie 
Brown,  of  Harvard,  Foster  Sanford, 
and  other  specialists  will  be  able  to  do 
in  that  department  of  play. 


THE 

WORD 


OF 

SPORT 


The  Man  At  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Behind  the  Spain  we  sang  the  praise 
^un  of  the  "man  behind  the 
gun."  Since  then  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  mechanical  developments  that 
were  to  make  of  war  a  thing  of  ma- 
chinery and  chemistry  and  physics, 
rather   than   a   human   struggle.      News 


filters  through  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  Poland  now  and  again,  how- 
ever, that  leads  us  to  wonder  if  the 
machine  has  yet  supplanted  the  man. 
We  discount,  naturally,  many  of  the 
tales  of  extraordinary  personal  prowess, 
although  such  things  are  probably  hap- 
pening here  and  there  behind  the  curtain 
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that  hides  the  conflict  from  us.  We  do 
believe,  and  firmly,  that  the  advantage 
is  still  with  the  man  who  can  shoot 
straight  and  stand  up  longest  against 
the  hard  conditions  of  field  and  camp 
and  trench.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
tells  of  a  forced  march  of  a  German 
army  in  which  the  men  moved  forward 
at  a  pace  that  was  practically  equivalent 
to  our  own  double  quick,  with  a  ten- 
minute  rest  every  hour.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  that  drove 
back  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies  nearly 
to  Paris.  Men  dropped  where  they 
stood  when  the  order  to  halt  was  given. 
When  the  ten  minutes  were  up  they 
were  dragged  to  their  feet  and  set  going 
again.  In  spite  of  this  forced  pace  they 
reached  the  Allies'  lines  in  condition  to 
fight  a  winning  battle. 

Simply  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
to  what  a  soldier  is  called  on 

Endure  t0  enc[ure#  At  the  time  these 
paragraphs  are  being  written — late  in 
November — the  two  forces  have  been 
deadlocked  along  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  for  over  a  month.  Day  after 
day  for  that  whole  period  men  have 
held  their  trenches  on  both  sides  and 
sallied  out  again  and  again  to  meet  an 
attack  or  to  make  one.  When  relief 
time  has  come  many  of  them  have  had 
to  be  lifted  out  of  their  positions  and 
half  carried  to  the  rear.  Yet  these 
same  men  have  been  ready  to  go  back 
to  their  job  when  their  turn  came  to 
take  the  places  of  their  comrades  on 
the  firing-line.  Hunger,  cold,  fatigue, 
drenching  rain  and  beating  sun,  these 
are  the  things  that  sap  vitality  and  blunt 
the  fighting  edge  more  than  wounds. 

Are         And   so   there   are   the   two 

We       •  great   requisites  of   the  sol- 
Ready?       dier>    tQ    be    abJe    tQ    shoQt 

straight  and  to  endure.  The  Conti- 
nental nations  that  have  prepared  for 
war  have  met  the  test  incredibly  well. 
In  so  far  has  military  training  been 
justified.  We  are  not  now  considering 
the  standing  army  as  a  threat  of  war  or 
a  guarantee  of  peace.  Our  own  private 
guess  is  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Neither  are  we  considering 
the  question  of  militarism.     This  is  too 


hard  a  word  to  define  or  to  understand. 
Most,  if  not  all,  Americans,  we  fancy, 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
military  caste.  But  how  about  our  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  for  war?  Being  a 
democracy,  we  assume  that  in  case  of 
need  we  can  make  an  army  after  war 
has  begun.  We  have  done  it  in  the  past 
and  can  do  it  again,  probably,  if  the 
need  arises.  But  it  means  taking  a  lot 
of  beating  before  we  begin  to  win.  And 
even  then  it  means  having  a  superior 
quality  of  manhood  to  draw  on.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  country  in  the  world  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  good  material  for 
fighting  men.  The  habit  and  use  of 
guns  was  quite  general  the  country  over. 
The  fighting  spirit  had  been  aroused  by 
a  long  period  of  threat  and  controversy 
on  both  sides.  Would  we  be  as  ready 
for  a  great  war  to-day  if  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  precipitated  into  it?  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  that  cannot  hap- 
pen. The  unthinkable  has  a  habit  of 
coming  to  pass  now  and  then.  Where 
are  our  soldiers  and  what  is  their  prepa- 
ration ? 

One  Kind     It  is  the  business  of  every 

of  good  citizen  to  help  answer 

Training      tj1js  questjon>    por  years  this 

magazine  has  been  preaching  the  gospel 
of  self-reliance  and  physical  efficiency. 
It  preaches  it  harder  than  ever  to-day. 
With  the  disappearance  of  our  game 
the  natural  incentive  for  young  men  to 
learn  the  use  and  care  of  a  gun  is 
vanishing.  In  its  place  must  come  the 
rifle  club.  Lord  Kitchener  is  quoted 
as  ordering  the  instruction  officers  for 
the  British  recruits  to  be  sure  to  teach 
them  how  to  shoot,  whatever  else  is 
taught.  This  is  good  advice  for  young 
America  as  well.  Young  America  should 
also  learn  the  lessons  of  hard  physical 
work  and  endurance.  He  should  learn 
that  hunger  can  be  satisfied  without  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  loaded  table 
and  a  deft  waiter.  He  should  learn 
how  to  cook  his  own  food,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  go  without  it.  He  should  learn 
that  sleep  can  be  found  in  other  places 
than  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  that 
snow  and  rain  and  cold  are  not  neces- 
sarily deadly.    A  man  who  knows  these 
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things  has  progressed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  road  that  leads  to  high 
military  efficiency.  Incidentally,  this 
same  road  leads  in  the  general  direction 
of  good  citizenship  in  time  of  peace. 

Making  Rifle  Speaking  of  the  use  of 
Shooting  guns,  a  hint  of  what  can 
Interesting     ^e  ^Qne  ;n  t^e  development 

of  a  rifle  club  is  given  by  the  work  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Club,  in  which  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
is  Edward  C.  Crossman,  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Outing.  In  a  recent  inter- 
national match  with  the  Rifle  Clubs 
Federation  of  England  the  Los  Angeles 
club  won  the  first  match  at  200,  300  and 
500  yards,  with  the  American  target, 
by  a  margin  of  98  points,  ten  scores 
counting.  In  the  second  match  over 
the  200,  500  and  600  yard  ranges,  shoot- 
ing at  the  smaller  English  "bull,"  the 
Los  Angeles  team  won  again  by  a  mar- 
gin of  33  points.  All  the  members  of 
the  Los  Angeles  team  are  civilians,  and 
only  four  are  members  of  the  militia, 
while  the  Rifle  Clubs  Federation  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  5,000  riflemen  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  is 
made  up  of  both  civilian  and  military 
shots.  In  the  second  match  the  highest 
score  recorded  for  England  was  made 
by  a  woman.  This  illustrates  the  social 
and  competitive  side  of  rifle  shooting 
and  should  prove  a  useful  suggestion 
for  people  who  think  that  "shooting  at 
a  mark"  is  stupid  fun. 

More  Races  News  comes  from  Cornell 
at  that    a    movement    for    the 

Poughkeepsie  shortening  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  race  is  being  discussed.  This 
matter  has  been  broached  in  previous 
issues  of  Outing,  along  with  the  gen- 
eral desirability  of  a  "Henleyizing"  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  regatta.  As  it  stands 
to-day  this  meeting  is  too  intensive. 
There  should  be  shorter  races  and  more 
of  them.  Bring  in  other  crews  from 
other  colleges.  Introduce  classes  for 
amateur  crews  not  connected  with  col- 
leges. Offer  inducements  for  men  who 
have  finished  their  varsity  career  to  or- 
ganize crews  and  compete.  Make  it  at 
least  a  three-day  affair,  instead  of,  as 
at   present,    a   matter  of   u   single   after- 


noon. As  it  stands  it  is  too  strenuous 
and  too  limited  in  its  appeal  for  many 
colleges  and  clubs  that  would  otherwise 
be  interested.  A  beginning  toward  the 
spread  of  rowing  has  been  made  with 
the  races  on  Lake  Carnegie.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  a  triangular  agreement  has 
practically  been  reached  by  Yale,  Cor- 
nell and  Princeton  for  an  annual  race 
to  be  rowed  turn  about  at  the  three 
universities  concerned.  This  is  a  good 
step.  More  races  and  shorter  ones  is 
the  ideal.  Meanwhile,  Wisconsin  has 
abolished  intercollegiate  rowing  for  the 
indefinite  future.  Two  letters  which 
explain  the  situation  at  Madison  are  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They 
speak  for  themselves. 

Sale  of  We  have  referred  in  pre- 
Gamein  vious  issues  to  the  proposed 
California  amendments  to  the  Califor- 
nia game  law  which  were  to  have  been 
voted  on  last  fall.  The  most  important 
was  that  on  the  non-sale  of  game.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  get  exact  informa- 
tion, but  the  latest  returns  at  the  time 
of  writing  indicate  that  this  amendment 
has  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  less 
than  ten  thousand.  San  Francisco  gave 
an  emphatic  answer  in  the  shape  of  only 
30,455  votes  in  favor  and  76,292  against 
it.  The  following  explanation  of  the 
vote,  which  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Martin,  one  of  our  contribu- 
tors, helps  to  shed  light  and  perhaps 
will  serve  to  guide  the  friends  of  game 
in  other  states  in  shaping  their  cam- 
paigns for  or  against  legislation.  Mr. 
Martin  says:  "First,  there  were  forty- 
five  amendments  voted  on,  many  of 
which  the  common  people  failed  to  un- 
derstand and  some  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  to  interpret.  The 
daily  papers  all  advised,  'When  in  doubt, 
vote  no.'  This  advice  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  did  not  understand  followed. 
Second,  many  who  did  understand 
thought  it  too  much  of  a  rich  man's 
affair,  and  that,  at  least  so  far  as  water- 
fowl were  concerned,  there  would  be 
more  service  in  doing  away  with  baited 
ponds  and  preserves  where  club  members 
could  kill  the  limit  without  half  trying 
day  after  day  than  in  shutting  the  com- 
mon people  out  of  a  chance  to  buy  ar 
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occasional  quail  or  duck.  Nor  were  the 
shooting  fraternity  unanimous,  knowing 
that  with  the  small  limits  permitted  by 
the  present  law  and  all  desirable  loca- 
tions occupied  as  preserves  and  posted 
against  outsiders,  a  market  shooter 
would  starve  should  he  try  to  make  a 
living  by  selling  his  kill.  If  the  limit 
law  was  sometimes  broken,  so  was  the 
law  against  the  sale  of  quail,  constantly, 
too,  and  so  would  it  be  on  all  game  if 
the  amendment  had  passed.  It  seemed 
to  help  but  little,  while  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  dishonesty  by  enabling  a  law- 
breaker to  get  three  times  its  value  for 
the  game  he  sold." 

Teaching  A  forward  step  in  the 
the  Use  of  spreading  of  knowledge 
Blrds  about  bird-life  and  its  prac- 
tical value  has  been  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
in  the  appointment  of  Herbert  K.  Job  as 
"Economic  Ornithologist."  A  new  bu- 
reau has  been  created  to  be  known  as 
the  Department  of  Applied  Ornithology. 
The  object  is  to  spread  information  in 
every  way  possible  about  the  value  of 
bird-life,  specially  to  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists. Instruction  will  be  given  in 
bulletins,  letters  and  lectures  on  ways 
and  means  of  attracting  birds  and  in- 
creasing their  numbers  in  communities 
that  find  themselves  confronted  with  the 
danger  of  a  bird  famine.  The  work 
will   be   largely   with    non-game   birds, 


although  Mr.  Job  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  game-bird  problems.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Job  has  been  known  as  a 
contributor  to  this  and  other  magazines 
on  bird  subjects  and  also  as  the  author 
of  several  books  in  that  field.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  in  charge  of  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  breeding  of  game  birds. 

Enriching  Ever  and  anon  the  literature 
the  of  sport  is  enriched  by  new 

Language  worc[s  and  phrases,  usually 
contributed  by  the  newspaper  writers. 
In  golf,  for  example,  we  hear  of  Vardon 
failing  to  "hold"  his  putts.  Sometimes 
this  is  carried  into  the  past  tense  and 
we  hear  that  he  finally  "held"  a  putt. 
Information  is  lacking  as  to  which  hand 
he  held  it  in  or  for  how  long.  A  new- 
comer is  from  football.  This  time  goal 
has  been  made  into  a  verb  and  we  are 
informed  that  Brickley  "goaled"  after 
the  last  touchdown.  This  happened 
just  following  the  play  when  Logan 
forward-passed  to  Hardwick  and  the 
latter  touchdowned  in  the  corner  of  the 
field.  In  time  we  shall  probably  learn 
that  American  riflemen  have  bullseyed 
and  that  Mr.  Baker  has  homerunned 
again.  Opposing  batters  will  be  fade- 
awayed  by  Mathewson,  although  it  will 
be  a  dark  day  when  we  hear  that  that 
good  sportsman  has  faded  away.  Mani- 
fold and  wonderful  are  thy  words,  oh, 
sporting  writers! 
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Rowing  at  Wisconsin 

IT  has  been  announced  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  fourteen  years  a  contender  at 
Poughkeepsie,  has  decided  to  abolish  in- 
tercollegiate rowing  for  the  time  at  least. 
The  reasons  are  set  forth  below  in  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Madison  and  also  from  the 
medical  adviser  of  the  university,  both 
sent  in  response  to  inquiries  from  this 
office: 

Editor  Outing: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  30th  would 


state  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  on  Monday  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  Athletic  Council 
to  temporarily  discontinue  participation 
in  intercollegiate  rowing.  This  action 
was  taken  following  a  report  by  the 
medical  adviser  of  the  university  to  the 
Athletic  Council  of  the  medical  history 
of  the  candidates  for  the  freshman  and 
'varsity  crews  who  rowed  at  Poughkeep- 
sie in  the  seasons  1911,  1912  and  1913. 
It  was  found  that  of  56  candidates 
for  the  freshman  crew  28  developed  se- 
rious cardiac  hypertrophy.    Of  these  28, 
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19  were  men  who  actually  made  the 
crew,  and  of  these  19,  3  subsequently 
developed  acute  dilation. 

Of  56  candidates  for  the  varsity  crew 
from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  which  in- 
cludes 23  who  had  been  in  the  freshman 
crews,  40  developed  serious  hypertrophy. 
Of  these  56  men,  23  were  men  who  won 
their  varsity  letter.  Of  these  23,  20 
had  serious  hypertrophy.  Of  20  "W" 
men  who  were  in  the  crews  of  1911, 
1912  and  1913  and  developed  hyper- 
trophy, 5  subsequently  developed  acute 
dilation,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire number. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university  that 
the  conditions  disclosed  by  the  medical 
adviser  were  such  as  to  make  a  con- 
tinuance of  participation  in  intercol- 
legiate rowing  at  Wisconsin  indefen- 
sible. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  this  situation 
which  we  consider  serious.  First,  not 
one  candidate  in  one  hundred  comes  to 
Wisconsin  with  a  previous  experience 
in  rowing,  and  few  with  little,  if  any, 
experience  of  any  other  sort  which  would 
insure  a  normal  heart  development  dur- 
ing the  growing,  developing  years.  The 
other  factor  is  the  short  season  of  open 
water  available  at  Madison,  together 
with  a  large  percentage  of  time  during 
which  the  lake  is  too  rough.  This  ne- 
cessitates a  very  large  amount  of  rowing 
in  a  short  time  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping watermanship  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  upon  the  machines.  These 
two  factors — lack  of  previous  experi- 
ence and  the  intense  training  during  a 
short  period — are  directly  responsible  for 
the  results  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
men. 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  elimination 
of  the  participation  of  the  freshmen 
event,  and  taking  more  than  one  season 
for  the  gradual  development  of  men 
for  the  varsity  crew,  the  effects  of  con- 
centrated training  may  be  overcome,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it 
may  be  possible  to  again  place  a  varsity 
crew  in  intercollegiate  races. 

Geo.  W.  Ehler, 
Madison,  Wis.  Director. 


Editor  Outing: 

Aside  from  the  statistics  which 
formed  the  basis  for  our  report  to  the 
faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  no  data  are  at 
present  available  for  publication.  We 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  submit  a 
scientific-  article,  which  will  probably 
lack  general  interest,  to  the  medical 
journals. 

In  our  opinion  the  conditions  for  row- 
ing and  the  training  of  oarsmen  at  Wis- 
consin do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  in  Eastern  universities.  We  feel 
that  similar  studies  in  the  East  would 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Doubtless 
the  distance  of  the  American  college- 
crew  race  is  a  large  factor  in  the  dele- 
terious results  produced,  as  is  also  the 
training  deemed  necessary  to  stand  the 
race. 

However,  we  believe  that  while  con- 
ditions in  England,  where  men  row 
from  their  youth  and  where  the  dis- 
tance is  shorter,  are  less  harmful,  still 
they  are  not  ideal. 

Wm.  S.  Middleton, 

Madison,  Wis.        Medical  Adviser. 


Tuna  in  Nova  Scotian  Waters 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  the 
waters  of  Nova  Scotia  offer  bigger 
tuna  for  the  hunter  of  big  sea  game 
than  have  so  far  been  found  at  Catalina. 
How  large  these  monster  cousins  of  the 
mackerel  are  can  be  seen  from  the  brief 
note  which  follows: 
Editor  Outing: 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  three  tuna  were  taken  on  rod  and 
line  at  the  above  place  this  summer. 
Mr.  L.  Mitchell-Henry,  of  London, 
England,  caught  the  first  fish  August 
25th.  It  weighed  520  pounds  and  was 
landed  in  \y2  hours.  He  also  landed  a 
second  fish,  September  5th,  weighing  480 
pounds  in  2]/2  hours.  That  same  day 
I  hooked  and  landed  the  world's  record 
tuna  of  710  pounds  after  a  hard  fight 
of  8%  hours.  Mr.  Mitchell-Henry  and 
myself  hooked  ten  fish  in  six  days'  actual 
fishing. 

L.  D.  Mitchell. 

Port    Medway,    N.    S. 


UP  A  MOUNTAIN  ON 
SNOWSHOES 

A  Story  in  Photographs 
By  HOWARD  A.  GIDDINGS 


W 


There  is  a  widespread  impression — south  of  the  Canada  border — that 
the  art  of  zvalking  on  snowshoes  is  hard  to  learn.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  All  that  is  really  necessary  is  to  put  on  the 
shoes  and  walk.  The  alphabet  of  the  sport  is  soon  mastered.  There 
remain y  though,  several  volumes  of  experience  in  the  matter  of  clothing, 
types  of  shoes,  pace,  trail-breaking,  packing,  etc.,  that  only  time  can 
help  us  master.  But  even  the  novice  can  appreciate  the  fun  of  the  game 
— and  perhaps  catch  the  flavor  of  it  from  the  photographs  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  These  photographs  were  taken  on  trips  of  the  snowshoe  sec- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  among  the  White  Mountains. 
The  climbs  are  participated  in  by  100  to  150  members.  The  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  zero  to  15  below,  and  the  snow  is  usually  about  six 
feet  deep.      Women   take  part  in  the  trips,  even  up  Mt.   Washington. 
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THE    LOGGING    ROADS    AT    THE    MOUNTAIN  S    FOOT    GIVE    BEAUTIFUL    CURVING 

VISTAS    AND    BREATHING    SPELLS    FOR    THOSE    WHO    MUST    NEEDS    SAVE    THEIR 

STRENGTH   AND  LUNG-POWER   FOR  THE   HARDER   WORK  TO  COME 


[520] 


COSTUME  IS  HALF  THE  BATTLE.      THE  WISE  MAN  IS  THE  ONE  WHO  STRIKES  THE 

BALANCE  BETWEEN  TOO  MUCH  AND  TOO  LITTLE.     AS  THE  MAN  IN  THIS  PICTURE 

SHOWS,  A  FLANNEL   SHIRT  IS  A   NECESSITY 
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WHEN    THE    SNOW    IS    FALLING   THICK    SEE   THAT   YOUR   THROAT    IS    WELL    PRO- 
TECTED  AND   YOUR    PACK    COVERED.      SNOW    MELTED   BY'THE   WARMTH    OF   THE 
BODY  IS  ALMOST  AS  INSINUATING  AS  RAIN  AND  HAS  A  TRICK  OF  COOLING  THE 
SURFACE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  A  WAY  THAT  IS  VERY  FAVORABLE   FOR  COLDS 


L622J 


A    PRIME   NECESSITY   IS   EXTRA    STRAPS   AND   THONGS   TOR   EMERGENCY   REPAIRS. 

THE  BEST   THONG  OF  ALL   IS   LAMP-WICKING THE  DOUBLE   CIRCULAR  VARIETY 

THAT  CAN  BE  CRUSHED  FLAT.  IT  WILL  STAY  TIED/ DOES  NOT  STIFFEN  IN  FREEZ- 
ING SNOW,  AND  WILL  ALMOST  HOLD  AN  OX  TEAM 


[523] 


USUALLY   THE  TRAIL    FOLLOWS  THE    BLAZES  ON   THE  TREES,    ALTHOUGH    A   VERY 

DEEP  SNOW  WILL  COVER  SOME  OF  THE  MARKS.      WHEN  THE  GOING  GETS  STEEPER 

THE  TREES   WILL   BE   APPRECIATED  AS  AIDS   IN    CLIMBING.      ABOVE   TIMBER-LINE 

CREEPERS    ARE    SUBSTITUTED    FOR    SNOWSHOES 
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SNOWSHOEING  IS  A   GOOD  GAME   FOR   BOTH   SEXES.       IN    FACT,  THE   WOMEN    HAVE 

RATHER  THE  BEST  OF  IT   IN   THE   OPPORTUNITIES  THAT   THE   SPORT  GIVES  THEM 

FOR  VARIETY  OF  COLOR  AND  PATTERN   IN  COSTUME.      HERE,  AS  WITH  THE  MEN, 

THE  PRIME  REQUISITE  IN  CLOTHES  IS  WARMTH  AND  LIGHTNESS 


[625] 


THIS   IS  A  LARGER   FIRE  THAN  YOU  NEED  FOR  JUST  COOKING,  BUT  ON  A  ZERO  DAY 

ITS   WARMTH   WILL  BE  APPRECIATED  AT  THE   NOONDAY   HALT.      THE  NECESSARY 

COOKING  OUTFIT  FOR  A   SMALL  PARTY  CAN   BE  CARRIED  EASILY  BY  ONE   MAN — 

AND  IT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERABLY  LIGHTER  AFTER  LUNCH  THAN  BEFORE 
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SHORT  STRETCHES   AND   FREQUENT  RESTS  ARE   NECESSARY   IN    SNOWSHOE  CLIMB- 
ING,   ESPECIALLY    FOR  THE   BEGINNER.      IF  YOU   WANT  TO   KNOW   SOMETHING  OF 
HOW  MAL  DE  RAOUETTE  FEELS,  TRY  RUNNING  ON  YOUR  TOES  FOR  A  MILE  OR  TWO 
AFTER  SEVERAL  YEARS  OF  HABITUAL  FLAT-FOOT  WALKING 


[527] 


IT  IS  ABOVE  TIMBER-LINE  THAT  THE  BLAST  CUTS  SHARPEST.  HERE  YOU  WILL 
NEED  A  CAP  OR  MASK  THAT  COVERS  THE  PACE,  ALL  EXCEPT  THE  EYES. 
AUTOMOBILE  GOGGLES  MAY  BE  WORN  TO  PROTECT  THE  EYES,  BUT  THEY 
ARE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  FROSTING  OVER  IN  EXTREME  WEATHER 


[628] 


IF  YOUR  MOUNTAIN  IS  A  REAL  MOUNTAIN  A  ROPE  WILL  BE  NEEDED  FOR  THE 
STEEP  SLOPES  AND  THE  UNACCUSTOMED  TRAIL.  BE  CAREFUL  TO  KEEP  IT  TIGHT 
BETWEEN  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBORS.  INCIDENTALLY,  THE 
METHOD    OF    ROPING    USED    BY    THE    FIRST    MAN    ABOVE    IS    NOT    RECOMMENDED 


[529] 


INCIDENTALLY  THE  SNOWSHOER  IS  ABOUT  THE  ONLY  MAN'  WHO  CAN  HAVE  THE 

PLEASURE  OF  WALKING  OVER  A    HOUSE.      THIS  PHOTOGRAPH   SHOWS  ONE  OF  THE 

BUILDINGS  ON   MT.  WASHINGTON   WITH   THE  SNOW  DRIFTED  TO  THE  EAVES 


IN  BREAKING  TRAIL  THE  SNOWSHOERS  SHOULD  WALK  SINGLE  FILE,  THE  TWO  OR 
THREE  IN  THE  LEAD  TAKING  CARE  NOT  TO"  STEP  DIRECTLY  IN  EACH  OTHER'S 
TRACKS.      IN   THIS   WAY  A  SMOOTH,   EVENLY  TRODDEN   TRAIL   WILL   BE  ASSURED 
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GOING  DOWNHILL  LOOKS  EASY,   BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  AN   EASY  WAY  TO  GET  SOME   NICE 

TUMBLES.      THE  SNOW.  HAS  A  WAY  OF  DRIFTING  OVER   HOLLOWS  IN   UNDERBRUSH 

THAT  LETS  YOU  IN  UP  TO  YOUR  WAIST  WHEN  YOU  LEAST  EXPECT  IT.     ON  SMOOTH 

SLOPES  TRY  COASTING  ON  YOUR  SHOES 
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DOWN  THE  COLORADO 

By   LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN 

Illustrated  with    Photographs 

Tf  VERYONE  who  can  read  has  heard  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
*-<*  of  the  Colorado.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
world.  But  how  about  that  long  stretch  of  the  Colorado  that  lies 
between  the  Canyon  and  the  Gulf  of  California?  What  do  you 
know  of  that?  It  is  a  land  of  desert  and  mountain,  part  empty  of 
life  and  part  teeming  with  game.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's, and  he  writes  of  it  with  affection.  In  these  days  when  half  the 
world  is  closed  to  the  traveler  it  may  be  that  the  lower  Colorado 
may  hold  suggestions  for  the  man  who  wants  to  combine  the  lure 
of  the  weird  and  the  unknown  with  comparative  ease  of  access. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  be  interesting  and  not  hard  enough  to  be 
exhausting. 


Ir  ||  SHE  charm  of  that  desert 

river,  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado, is  as  intangible  as 
that  of  the  desert  itself — 
and  as  undeniable.  One 
cannot  set  it  down  and 
chart  it  with  square  and  dividers,  and 
even  a  list  of  the  things  that  go  to  make 
it  up  would  not  be  especially  illumina- 
tive. "A  sluggish,  iron-oxide-colored 
stream  between  two  brown  banks,  a  blue 
dome  of  sky,  a  few  Indian  settlements, 
swarms  of  birds,  and  traces  of  many  ani- 
mals." So  might  the  Lower  Colorado 
be  described  by  one  who  had  floated 
down  it  without  falling  under  its  spell, 
and  even  one  who  confesses  to  the  fasci- 
nation and  yields  to   the  lure  of   "The 


Silent  River"  will  only  be  able  to  tell 
you  of  these  same  simple  things  in  differ- 
ent words. 

What  impressed  me  as  being  the  best 
explanation  I  ever  heard  of  the  "Call  of 
the    Colorado"    was    also    the    simplest. 

The  Countess   C ,   a  noted   French 

sportswoman  who  had  traveled  and 
hunted  in  many  lands,  was  asked  in  Los 
Angeles  what  had  impressed  her  most 
about  the  Colorado  Delta  country,  from 
which  she  had  just  returned.  "The 
nearness  of  Nature,"  she  replied  without 
hesitation ;  "the  clearness  of  the  voice  of 
the  big  outdoors.  In  most  of  the  wild 
places  of  the  world  Nature  treats  you  as 
an  outsider.  Here  she  comes  to  you  and 
takes  you   in   her   arms.      I   shall   never 
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rest  content  until  I  can  pay  it  another 
visit." 

In  my  own  case  the  fascination  the 
Colorado  has  held  for  me  from  the  time 
I  first  floated  down  it,  ten  years  ago, 
is  a  thing  to  be  accepted  rather  than  ex- 
plained. River-boating,  it  is  true,  has 
always  been  a  passion  with  me.  The 
dash  down  the  rock-walled  gorge,  with 
the  imminent  boulders  gliding  in  wavy 
brown  streaks  beneath  the  keel  and  the 
cliffs  on  either  hand  slipping  along  like 
twin  films  from  Titanic  cinematographs ; 
the  tingling  of  the  hand  which  grasps 
the  steadying  paddle  in  the  whorl  of  the 
backwater  pool,  the  leap  of  the  heart  at 
the  plunge  through  the  riffle,  and,  finally, 
the  crowning  satisfaction  of  work  well 
done  as  the  boat  slips  easily  into  smooth 
water  and  the  line  of  foam-masked  rocks 
seems  to  be  slipping  backward  around 
the  bend — these  things  have  I  always 
loved  and  sought  to  enjoy. 

The  Slow-Moving  "River  of  Red" 

But  these,  it  chances,  are  the  very  sen- 
sations and  experiences  which  the  Lower 
Colorado  does  not  offer.  There  is  noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  name  of  rapid  in  the 
whole  five  hundred  miles  of  river  be- 
tween the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Gulf 
of  California.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  on  a  score  of  occasions  I  have 
found  myself  giving  up  trips  which 
would  have  yielded  all  that  I  told  myself 
I  cared  for  most  for  a  few  days,  or  a 
week,  or  a  month  on  the  placid  Colo- 
rado. And  a  score  of  score  of  times, 
when  afloat  on,  or  in  camp  by  the  Yukon, 
Yangtse,  Irriwadi,  Nile,  Amazon,  or  one 
or  another  of  the  world's  great  water- 
ways, I  have  found  my  thoughts  turning 
back  to  this  or  that  morning  or  evening, 
or  noon  or  midnight,  on  the  slow-moving 
bosom  of  "The  River  of  Red." 

To  the  hunter  of  game,  both  large  and 
small,  the  Colorado  will  appear  most 
notable  as  being  the  gateway  to  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  easily  reached 
shooting  ground  in  North  America,  the 
delta  country  about  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  in  Mexico.  Here,  besides 
a  wealth  of  bird  life  that  is  equaled  by 
few  regions  in  the  world,  are  to  be  found 
wild  pig  or  javelin,  deer,  mountain  lion. 


jaguar,  wildcat,  coyote,  antelope,  and 
mountain  sheep.  The  delta  country, 
with  its  hunting,  is  generally  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Colorado  voyageur  in  any 
case,  and,  for  one  whose  time  is  limited, 
the  most  expeditious  plan  will  be  to  out- 
fit at  Yuma,  and  float  down  the  river  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  from  that  point. 
With  plenty  of  time  at  one's  disposal,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  make  The 
Needles  the  point  of  embarkation,  as  the 
stretch  between  there  and  Yuma  offers  a 
rare  combination  of  fine  scenery  with 
safe  going  that  is  equaled  by  few  streams 
in  America. 

The  trip  from  Yuma,  up  the  river,  to 
The  Needles,  often  used  to  take  the  old 
river  steamers  a  month  or  more,  most  of 
which  time  would  be  spent  hung  up  on 
the  bars.  Floating  with  the  current 
from  The  Needles  to  Yuma,  parties  have 
made  the  270  miles  in  five  days  and  even 
less.  From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  is 
a  "comfortable"  schedule  to  conform  to. 
The  boats  are  built  scow-shaped  and 
square-ended,  and  of  great  beam  to  re- 
duce the  draught  on  account  of  the  bars. 
The  lumber-yards  at  The  Needles  turn 
them  out,  amply  strong  and  serviceable, 
for  about  fifteen  dollars  apiece.  Staple 
provisions  may  be  bought  very  reason- 
ably at  The  Needles;  luxuries  should  be 
brought  from  home.  An  Indian  to  row 
and  do  camp  work  completes  the  outfit. 
The  latter,  especially  if  he  speaks  a  little 
English,  will  be  found  almost  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  boat.  A  tent  will  hardly 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying,  even  if 
the  trip  is  made  in  the  winter. 

Starting  for  the  delta  country  from 
Yuma,  one  has  the  choice  of  floating  on 
down  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
to  the  Gulf  of  California,  or  of  entering 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Rio  Padrones, 
eight  or  ten  miles  below  Yuma,  floating, 
rowing,  and  poling  down  that  to  Vol- 
cano Lake,  and  proceeding  from  there  by 
the  sinuous  windings  of  the  unique  and 
fascinating  Rio  Hardy  to  where  it  joins 
the  parent  river  again  a  few  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  Gulf. 

In  a  class  by  itself  in  riverdom  stands 
this  Hardy's  Colorado,  or  Rio  Hardy,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans 
who  live  along  its  banks  and  water  their 
crops  from  its  overflow.   For  two  months 
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of  the  year  it  flows  backward  and  car- 
ries fresh  water  from  the  flood  of  the 
main  Colorado.  At  the  height  of  this 
overflow  it  loses  its  identity  through 
most  of  its  course,  and  forms  only  the 
deepest  portion  of  a  great  inland  lake 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  ex- 
tent. For  the  next  three  months  it 
drains  the  brackish  water  of  this  lake 
back  into  -  the  Colorado  and  the  Gulf, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  finds  itself 
little  more  than  a  great  lagoon,  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long — by  its 
windings — carrying  a  sluggish  flow  of 
decidedly  salt  water.  The  lower  seventy- 
five  miles  of  this  is  tide-water;  that  is, 
the  high  tides  at  the  full  moons  of  each 
month  are  perceptible  that  distance  from 
the  point  where  its  southern  end  meets 
the  Colorado.  Stranger  still,  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  these  tides  carry  inland 
the  regular  flow  of  the  Colorado  instead 
of  the  ocean  water  of  the  Gulf,  the 
Hardy's  waters  are  fresher  at  high  tide 
than  at  low. 

The  latter  phenomenon  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Hardy  is  fed  by 
the  mud  and  salt-water  volcanoes  situ- 
ated about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the 
international  boundary  and  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Colorado  River,  so  that 
when  the  high  tides  back  up  the  fresh 
water  of  the  latter  at  each  full  moon 
they  merely  serve  to  temper  the  strongly 
saline  qualities  of  the  capricious  stream 
which  drains  Volcano  Lake.  Salt  water 
from  the  Gulf  is  never  forced  more  than 
a  few  miles  against  the  strong  current  of 
the  Colorado,  and  even  the  waters  of  the 
tidal  "bore"  which  run  for  many  miles 
up  both  the  Hardy  and  the  main  river 
are  not  salt  beyond  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
proper. 

The  fact  that  the  Hardy  runs  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  game  country  of 
the  Delta,  while  the  main  Colorado 
skirts  only  one  side  of  that  region  of 
enchantment,  is  enough  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance of  choice  in  favor  of  the  former, 
especially  if  otic  has  plenty  of  time  and 
docs  not  mind  hard  work  and  occasional 
spells  of  "roughing  it."  My  own  first 
experience  with  the  Hardy  was  all  work 
and  "roughing  it,"  for  I  pushed  off  on  an 
hour's  notice  and  made  the  voyage  to  the 


Gulf  alone;  and  yet  it  is  the  memories 
of  this  particular  week  of  "sculling  and 
solitude"  which  stand  out  the  most  clear- 
ly of  all  my  recollections  of  this  fasci- 
nating land. 

With  a  friend  from  California,  I  had 
come  overland  from  Calexico,  on  the 
international  border,  for  a  month  of 
hunting  in  the  Delta,  but  after  a  week 
of  pig  shooting  in  the  carrisa  flats  and  a 
few  days  of  climbing  after  mountain 
sheep  in  the  Cocopahs,  my  companion 
had  been  compelled  to  return  to  Lo» 
Angeles   in   response   to   a  business  call. 

The  desertion  of  our  Mexican  guide 
at  this  juncture,  and  the  general  disin- 
terest displayed  by  every  Indian  in  the 
neighborhood  when  the  matter  of  pulling 
a  boat  was  brought  up,  forced  upon  me 
the  alternative  of  giving  up  the  trip  we 
had  planned  down  the  Hardy  to  the 
Gulf,  or  attempting  it  alone.  The  temp- 
tation of  the  shooting  which  I  had  been 
assured  was  to  be  had  in  the  almost  ab- 
solute wilderness  penetrated  by  the  Har- 
dy impelled  me  to  chance  at  least  a  start, 
and,  thanks  to  that  special  branch  of 
Providence  delegated  to  look  after  chil- 
dren and  other  irresponsibles,  I  finished 
as  I  started — hale  and  hungry,  though  a 
good  deal  hungrier  withal,  and  even  a 
shade  less  hale. 

Off  for  the  Long  Row 

A  half  hour  after  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  the  dust  of  my  companion's  Califor- 
nia-bound wagon  settle  back  upon  the 
mesquite  and  palo  verde,  I  had  been 
packed  over  the  two-mile  trail  to  the 
river  by  a  half  dozen  of  the  more  ener- 
getic Indians  from  the  village  where  we 
had  made  our  last  camp,  helped  with  my 
outfit  into  a  deserted  boat,  supplied  with 
a  pair  of  broken  oars,  and  pushed  off. 
With  forbearance  I  have  never  seen 
equaled  on  a  similar  occasion,  they  gave 
me  only  one  direction — something  in  re- 
gard to  digging  for  fresh  wrater  in  the 
river-bank  when  my  canteens  gave  out — 
and  even  this  chanced  to  be  entirely 
wrong  and  cost  me  a  day  and  a  half  of 
thirst. 

The  boat  was  a  rectangular  box,  four 
feet  wide  and  about  eighteen  feet  long. 
One  end,  supposed  to  be  the  bow,  was 


THE   BOATS  ARE  BUILT   SCOW-SHAPED  AND   SQUARE-ENDED  AND  OF   GREAT   BEAM 
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sloped  up  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  "oarlocks"  were  holes  be- 
tween pieces  of  board  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  and  as  for  the  oars  them- 
selves, one  was  a  foot  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  even  the  long  one  had  been 
broken  and  repaired  with  a  couple  of 
rusty  nails  and  a  shoestring. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  make  a  substantial  start 
before  dark.  There  was  less  current 
than  I  had  hoped  for — almost  none  at 
all,  in  fact — and  I  soon  saw  that  it  was 
to  be  a  rowing  trip  to  the  end  unless  the 
tides  came  to  my  rescue  farther  along. 
1  had  noted  from  my  map  that  the  head 
of  tide-water  was  marked  a  good  ten 
miles  above  Charley's  Bend,  the  point 
at  which  I  had  embarked,  and  it  seemed 
reasonable  that  I  could  count  on  the 
downward  flow  to  help  me  along.  The 
incoming  tide,  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
rushed  up-stream  all  at  once  in  the  form 
of  a  great  breaking  wave,  similar  to  the 
famous  "bore"  of  the  Hangchow  River, 
and  this  I  was  planning  to  let  pass  while 
I  lay  in  some  sheltered  bend,  and  then 
utilize  the  back  How  to  carry  me  on  to- 
ward  the   Gulf. 

An  hour  passed  by,  and  still  nothing 
to  speak  of  in  the  wray  of  a  current  had 
made  its  appearance.  I  was  making  fair 
headway  rowing,  and  the  winding  river, 
with  its  fringes  of  yellow-leaved  willows 
— it  was  November  and  the  autumnal 
tints  were  on  the  trees — were  unspeak- 
ably lovely  in  the  all-pervading  light  of 
the  sunset.  The  work  was  wearing, 
nevertheless,  especially  as  the  long  oar 
was  able  to  outpull  its  short  and  crippled 
brother  about  two  to  one.  A  rest  and 
supper  on  the  bank  suggested  themselves 
as  a  welcome  diversion,  with  a  starlight 
row  afterward  to  put  me  in  sleeping 
trim. 

A  cheerful  fire,  a  couple  of  fried  quail 
— shot  earlier  in  the  day, — some  rice  and 
maple  syrup,  and  a  pot  of  chocolate 
brightened  prospects  immeasurably,  and, 
resuming  my  seat  in  the  boat,  I  started 
off  again,  consumed  with  a  content  which 
made  the  absence,  of  a  favoring  current 
and  the  ill-matched  oars  seem  negligible 
trifles.  A  half-hour's  pull  dampened  my 
enthusiasm  somewhat ;  but  there  was  still 
the  beauty  of  the  night  and   the  weird 


strangeness  of  the  surroundings  to  keep 
the  situation  from  becoming  irksome. 

Suddenly  I  brought  up  against  a  snag 
in  midstream  and  swung  around  several 
times  in  getting  clear.  Ah !  here  at  last 
was  the  current;  not  a  swift  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  at  least  with  enough  movement 
to  take  the  boat  steadily  on.  Now  I 
could  afford  to  rest  a  while  and  watch 
the  stars.  And  such  stars  as  they  were ! 
Surely  one  could  ask  for  no  more  than 
the  privilege  of  just  lying  back  and 
watching  them  play  hide  and  seek 
through  the  nodding  branches  of  the 
willows.  But  hold !  What  was  that  con- 
stellation doing  over  there?  And  what 
business  had  the  boat  to  be  floating 
straight  for  the  North  Star?  The  tides 
must  be  running  up  the  river,  I  told  my- 
self, and  I  must  have  become  confused 
in  my  direction  while  whirling  around 
the  snag. 

First  Prize  for  Crookedness 

Nothing  would  do  but  that  I  should 
make  up  for  the  lost  distance,  even  in 
the  teeth  of  the  current,  before  I  tied  up 
for  the  night.  Trimming  the  boat  for 
business,  I  put  my  weight  against  those 
rheumatic  oars,  and  for  the  next  hour 
pulled  hard  and  doggedly.  The  chan- 
nel bent  and  wound  upon  itself,  and  fa- 
miliar stars  appeared  now  upon  this  side, 
now  upon  that;  but  I  had  my  direction, 
I  was  sure,  and  kept  on  with  my  wob- 
bly one  stroke  on  the  right  and  two 
strokes  on  the  left,  and  then  one  stroke 
on  whichever  side  it  was  needed  to  even 
up  and  keep  the  boat  on  its  midstream 
course.  After  a  while  I  began  to  get 
the  swing  of  the  strokes  better.  My 
speed  increased. 

Down  a  long,  straight  stretch  I  came 
at  a  clip  which  I  told  myself  was  more 
than  creditable  under  the  circumstances, 
determined  to  land  at  the  bend  and  tie 
up  for  the  night.  Around  the  curve  I 
swung,  pulling  hard  for  a  grandstand 
finish,  headed  for  the  bank  at  what  ap- 
peared a  likely  landing — and  came  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  embers  of  my 
camp-fire  built  at  that  spot  a  full  three 
hours  previously. 

The  current,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
down-stream  all  the  time,  and  the  bend- 
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ing  of  the  river,  confusing  my  orienta- 
tion, had  given  me  more  than  an  hour's 
hard  pulling  to  get  back  where  I  had 
started  from.  Which  incident  impels 
me  to  state  that  the  famous  Snake  River 
of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  appears  only  in 
the  first  stage  of  crookedness  when  com- 
pared to  the  Hardy.  Writing  of  the 
former,  someone  has  said  that  it  ran 
along  for  a  while  and  then  turned  round 
and  ran  beside  itself  to  see  how  well  it 
had  done. 

I  quoted  this  to  a  cowboy  at  a  cattle 
camp  to  which  I  came  later  and  he, 
sniffing  contemptuously,  replied  that  this 
was  nothing  to  the  Hardy.  The  Hardy, 
he  said,  ran  beside  itself  all  the  way  to 
the  Gulf,  and,  what  was  more,  made 
every  man  beside  himself  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  "Why,  dern  it  all, 
friend,"  he  said,  "some  day  that  blasted 
creek'll  get  ter  hatin'  itself  so  bad  fer  not 
gettin'  along  faster  that  it'll  break 
through  onto  itself  an'  alius  arter  that 
run  'round  in  a  circle."  I  couldn't  quite 
follow  the  reasoning  in  this,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Hardy  is  very  crooked. 

Resolved  to  make  the  current  take  me 
back  at  least  a  part  of  the  distance  I 
had  already  traversed  twice,  I  made  up 
my  bed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
pushed  off  once  more.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  go  to  sleep  one  of  my  hands 
came  in  contact  with  a  pool  of  water, 
and  chancing  to  touch  a  finger  with  my 
tongue,  I  found  that  digit  sweet  almost 
to  stickiness.  This  was  about  the  last 
straw,  I  told  myself,  for  I  certainly  felt 
that  the  river  had  exhibited  quite  enough 
eccentricities  for  one  evening.  I  was 
prepared  for  anything  reasonable,  but 
not  for  the  water's  turning  to  syrup, 
(jetting  up  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I 
started  to  creep  about  and  investigate. 
In  the  stern  I  found  some  more  water. 
To  my  horror,  this  was  neither  sweet 
nor  of  a  strong  brackishness  like  that 
of  the  river  water,  but  of  a  briny  salti- 
ness. 

My  bed,  laid  out  on  boards,  exhibited 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  way  of  taste  or 
appearance;  so,  after  vainly  seeking  for 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  how  the 
boat  came  to  be  leaking  such  a  variety 
of  waters,  I  decided  that  the  blankets 
were  the  best  answer  for  the  present,  and 


was  soon  sleeping  the  fitful  sleep  of  the 
tired  but  perplexed.  Not  until  the  next 
morning,  when  I  sought  my  salt  and 
sugar  bags  among  the  provisions  which 
the  Indians  had  hastily  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  did  I  find  the  proper 
solution  of  the  puzzle. 

The  great  tidal  "bore,"  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much,  had  been  often  in 
my  mind  during  this  first  afternoon,  and 
my  last  thought  before  going  to  sleep  at 
night  had  been  to  wonder  if  I  had  not 
been  foolish  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
it  on  the  river,  in  the  dark  and  unpre- 
pared. It  was  not  long  before  daybreak 
that  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
water  lapping  against  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  and,  ahead  somewhere,  the  noise 
of  more  violent  splashing.  Thoroughly 
aroused  in  an  instant,  I  sprang  from 
the  blankets,  seized  the  oars  and  began 
madly  to  paddle  for  the  lee  of  a  huge 
pile  of  drift  which  loomed  darkly  against 
the  sky  a  few  yards  ahead. 

The  "Bore"  in  the  Darkness 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  my  ef- 
forts would  avail  me  nought,  for  before 
I  had  the  old  scow  well  under  way,  out 
of  the  darkness  ahead  there  came  a  rush 
and  a  roar  of  air,  and  the  boat  began  to 
rock  violently  with  the  force  of  unseen 
waves.  Each  wave  slapped  harder  than 
its  fellow.  Now  they  began  to  splash 
into  the  boat,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  the  main 
"bore,"  which  I  heard  roaring  toward 
me  through  the  darkness,  would  reach 
and  overwhelm  me  in  the  darkness.  But 
the  old  box  was  beginning  to  respond  to 
its  oars  now,  and  just  as  I  told  myself 
that  there  was  no  escaping  a  swamping 
1  felt  the  blunt  nose  grate  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pile  of  drift. 

Breathless,  I  waited  for  the  shock 
which  did  not  come;  for  though  the 
waves  continued  to  rock  the  boat,  even 
in  the  shelter  of  the  drift,  the  roar  began 
to  recede.  With  it  I  now  detected  the 
cries  of  myriads  of  birds,  and  as  my  ex- 
citement subsided  I  realized  that  it  was 
almost  sunrise,  and  that  all  the  feathered 
life  along  the  river  was  awake  and  stir- 
ring. 

Daylight    found    me    more    mystified 
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than  ever.  Why  had  the  "bore"  gone 
off  in  the  direction  from  which  it  seemed 
to  be  coming?  No  one  had  told  me  that 
this  phenomenon  was  in  the  habit  of 
turning  back  at  the  sight  of  frightened 
hunters  in  open  boats.  Or  had  my  ears 
deceived  me,  and  had  I  been  going  up- 
stream all  the  time,  and  had  the  "bore" 
come  along  from  behind  and  passed  me? 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  was  a  dream 
conjured  up  by  my  nerves  and  the  un- 
usual conditions  under  which  I  was  try- 
ing to  sleep. 

I  was  about  ready  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  dream  theory,  when  my  eyes 
rested  on  my  shotgun  case  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  The  even  sheen  of  its  tan 
surface  was  blotched  and  spotted  with 
water,  and,  on  examination,  the  rest  of 
the  outfit  in  that  part  of  the  boat  proved 
to  be  soaked.  Turning  my  attention  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  I  observed  that 
they  were  splashed  and  spattered  for  a 
height  of  several  feet  above  the  water- 
line.  That  let  out  the  dream  theory, 
and  I  gave  up  the  mystery  for  the  time 
being  and  started  to  push  on. 

Before  proceeding  down-stream,  how- 
ever, I  paddled  across  to  take  a  look  at  a 
foundered  boat,  which  daylight  had  re- 
vealed half-submerged  in  the  mud  of  the 
opposite  bank,  and  was  rewarded  by  find- 
ing a  good  pair  of  oars  stuck  under  the 
broken  thwarts.  This  was  good  luck, 
indeed,  and  as  I  pulled  off  down  the 
winding  channel  in  the  grateful  warmth 
of  the  morning  sun,  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  a  special  performance  arranged  by 
Providence  to  prevent  my  passing  those 
badly  needed  oars  in  the  dark.  I  be- 
came almost  confirmed  in  this  belief 
when  I  noticed  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  where  the  disturbance  occurred 
the  banks  were  not  wet  above  the  water- 
line. 

Two  miles  farther  along  I  came  upon 
the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery. 
Driven  by  the  new  oars,  the  boat  was 
just  floundering  around  a  bend  at  a  very 
creditable  clip  when,  glancing  over  my 
shoulder  to  get  a  line  on  the  direction, 
one  of  the  strangest  sights  I  ever  beheld 
was  revealed.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  my  mind  by  the  first  glance  was  of 
the   river's  being  strewn   with   popcorn, 


scattered  thickly  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  next  moment  a  hundred 
thousand  pelicans  had  risen  as  one  bird, 
and  the  raucous  shrilling  of  their  com- 
bined screams,  the  rush  of  the  countless 
wings  and  the  splash  of  the  agitated 
water  smote  on  my  ears  like  the  roar  of 
a  tornado.  And  those  were  no  mean 
waves  which  the  rushing  multitude 
stirred  up  in  its  flight.  For  a  couple  of 
minutes  I  was  kept  busy  keeping  the 
boat  from  shipping  more  water  than  was 
good  for  the  guns  and  blankets.  Doubt- 
less this  was  the  same  flock  which  I  had 
floated  upon  just  before  dawn. 

If  anyone  is  skeptical  regarding  the 
possibility  of  a  flock  of  these  birds  raising 
a  commotion  in  air  and  water  which 
might  be  mistaken  in  the  dark,  at  a  first 
experience  of  it,  as  a  tidal  "bore"  or  an 
incipient  tornado,  let  him  think  of  the 
noise  which  half  a  dozen  ducks  stir  up  in 
leaving  a  pond,  and  then  consider  the 
fact  that  the  pelican  weighs  from  six  to 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  duck,  that  it 
has  often  a  spread  of  wings  of  six  feet 
or  more,  and  that  flocks  of  these  birds 
occasionally  pack  the  Colorado  Delta 
sloughs  and  lagoons  from  bank  to  bank 
for  half  a  mile. 

After  a  half-hour's  row  for  a  warming 
up  I  pulled  in  to  the  bank  for  breakfast. 
Here  I  discovered  the  fact  that  my  sugar 
and  salt  had  been  dissolved  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  with  the  last  of  my  mys- 
teries cleared  up  I  felt  at  liberty  to  take 
a  more  rational  and  comprehensive  view 
of  my  surroundings. 

Into    the    Game    Country 

For  some  time  the  river  had  been 
gradually  changing.  Here  it  was  much 
broader  than  above,  though  seemingly 
quite  as  deep,  and  the  banks,  instead  of 
running  up  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or 
more,  now  sloped  easily  back,  but  were 
muddy  and  not  pleasant  to  walk  upon. 
The  willows  now  grow  only  in  patches, 
their  solid  wall  being  replaced  with  a 
thick  growth  of  carrisa,  a  cane  much  re- 
sembling sorghum.  Beyond  the  carrisa, 
on  the  higher  ground,  were  the  stock 
growths  of  the  country,  mesquite,  iron- 
wood,  and  palo  verde.  The  tracks  of  a 
half-dozen    different    kinds    of    animals 
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showed  in  the  plastic  surface  of  the  lit- 
tle strip  of  mud  beach  where  I  break- 
fasted, those  of  pig,  deer,  wildcat,  and 
coyote  appearing  quite  fresh. 

Floating  on  down-stream  after  break- 
fast, I  secured  a  half-dozen  ducks  by 
shooting  them  as  they  flew  over,  but 
used  a  good  many  shells  in  doing  it.  I 
also  tried  several  close-range  shots  with 
No.  5  into  a  flock  of  pelican,  but  the  big 
birds,  seemingly  little  injured  by  the 
showers  of  lead,  simply  rose  up, 
screamed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
settled  down  again  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  along.  Later  in  the  day  I 
winged  several  with  my  rifle.  Their 
breasts  are  very  closely  and  tenaciously 
feathered  and,  when  sewn  together, 
make  splendid  rugs.  Toward  evening  I 
saw  a  good-sized  herd  of  deer  crossing 
below,  but  as  the  sun  was  shining  di- 
rectly into  my  face  and  the  distance  was 
considerable,  my  hasty  shots  were  prob- 
ably very  wild. 

The  following  morning,  just  after 
daybreak,  I  shot  a  fine  buck  of  the  spe- 
cies called  "venada"  by  the  Mexicans  of 
the  Delta,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
a  small  wildcat — brought  down  while 
trying  to  catch  fish  by  the  waterside — 
and  a  very  sizable  mountain  lion  were 
also  secured.  The  next  day  I  shot,  from 
the  boat,  an  extremely  belligerent  wild 
pig,  a  ''burro"  deer,  and  three  of  a  bunch 
of  coyotes  which  were  lurking  near  a 
mired  steer.  A  wildcat,  which  I  wound- 
ed from  the  boat  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  had  to  pursue  into  the  carrisa  be- 
fore dispatching,  gave  me*  a  very  lively 
half  minute  and  a  few  scratches  after  I 
had  inadvertently  trodden  upon  it  in  the 
thick  cane. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  from  Char- 
ley's Bend  that  I  used  up  the  last  of  my 
water,  and  from  then  on  until  I  reached 
the  Salada  cattle  camp,  two  days  later, 
I  was  forced  to  drink  the  river  water, 
which  brackish  liquid  even  straining  and 
boiling  rendered  far  from  palatable.  At 
a  point  where  Mayor,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  Cocopah  range,  comes  down 
to  the  river  I  found  a  well,  but  its  water, 
which  I  brought  up  from  a  considerable 
depth  after  no  end  of  trouble,  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Hardy.  This 
lack  of  water  was  the  one  unpleasant 


feature  of  the  trip,  and  it  was  due  en- 
tirely to  my  unfamiliarity  with  the  coun- 
try. There  were  several  spots,  as  I 
learned  later,  at  which  I  could  have  re- 
plenished my  fresh-water  supply  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  and 
thus  saved  myself  a  couple  of  very  un- 
pleasant days. 

Just  before  sunset  of  the  fourth  day  1 
came  upon  one  of  the  large  green  turtles 
for  which  the  Hardy  is  famous,  and 
after  an  hour's  hard  work  succeeded  in 
adding  it,  alive,  to  the  motley  collection 
of  game  already  piled  up  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  I  discovered  it  resting  on  a 
bed  of  mud,  well  back  from  the  water  at 
a  bend  of  the  river,  and  began  pulling 
in  at  once  with  the  idea  of  pre-empting 
it  for  food.  It  divined  my  purpose  be- 
fore I  reached  the  bank,  however,  and 
promptly  came  wallowing  around  and 
headed  for  the  water.  It  had  but  three 
feet  to  go  to  my  thirty,  but  the  flippers 
were  not  made  for  rapid  transit  on  land, 
while  I   was  already  under  good  way. 

We  reached  the  river  rim  together, 
where  the  flat  nose  of  the  scow  came 
squarely  against  the  end  of  the  fugi- 
tive's shell  as  it  drew  in  its  head  at  the 
instant  of  impact.  The  mud  behind 
offering  little  resistance,  the  horny  case 
was  thrown  back  several  feet,  the  boat, 
the  impetus  of  which  was  considerable, 
following  close  behind  it. 

Colliding  with  a   Turtle 

I,  of  course,  went  over  backwards,  but 
was  on  my  feet  an  instant  later  and  up 
in  the  bow  ready  for  action.  My  first 
step  was  to  shatter  the  blade  of  one  of 
my  good  oars  over  the  head  which  was 
poked  forth  in  a  well-advised  effort  to 
make  its  owner  draw  in  and  back  up. 
Then  I  stepped  gingerly  out  on  the 
broad  back,  wove  the  scow's  painter  back 
and  forth  among  the  hind  flippers,  clam- 
bered aboard  again,  pushed  off  with  a 
pole,  and  brought  my  quarry  along  with 
me.  Before  I  had  gone  a  hundred  feet, 
however,  it  either  grabbed  a  snag  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  else  became  en- 
tangled in  something;  at  any  rate,  it 
brought  the  boat  to  a  sudden  stop,  which 
must  have  exerted  a  very  uncomfortable 
strain   upon   its  hind   flippers.      A  good 
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prodding  with  the  pole  finally  induced  it 
to  give  up  its  role  of  animated  anchor, 
and,  after  a  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling, 
I  at  last  slid  it  over  the  gunwale  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

My  appetite  was  pretty  well  dulled  at 
this  stage  of  the  trip,  my  stomach  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  hold  anything  which 
contained  the  river  water.  So  that  night 
I  mixed  up  some  ground  cocoa  with  the 
contents  of  a  can  of  condensed  milk  and 
made  supper  without  landing.  While  I 
was  busy  forward  trying  to  make  myself 
drink  this  nauseous  concoction,  the 
turtle  went  on  a  prospecting  expedition 
and  deposited  a  layer  of  mud,  half  an 
inch  thick  and  two  feet  wide,  over  my 
blankets.  This  led  me  to  tie  the  of- 
fender up  for  the  night.  Passing  a  half- 
inch  rope  around  the  flippers,  I  noosed 
it  under  the  shell,  stood  the  latter  up  in 
a  corner,  took  a  couple  of  hitches  around 
a  cleat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  had 
the  wanderer  secure. 

Evidently  standing  a  turtle  head-up 
is  calculated  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
hanging  a  man  head-down.  I  heard  my 
prisoner  sigh  heavily  several  times  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  in  the  morning  I 
found  it  in  a  "swoon,"  which  was  only 


shaken  off  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  towing  astern.  At  the  Salada  cattle 
camp,  which  I  reached  twenty-four 
hours  later,  the  Mexican  vaqueros  hailed 
the  arrival  of  the  turtle  with  even  great- 
er warmth  than  they  did  my  own,  and 
after  serving  the  "calipash"  and  "cali- 
pee" as  sopa,  asado,  puche.ro,  con  chiles 
e  frijoles,  and  in  a  half  dozen  other 
forms  during  the  two  days  of  my  stay,  I 
left  them  cutting  up  the  remains  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  "jerky." 

The  last  day  of  the  voyage  was  not  a 
pleasant  one,  on  account  of  the  water 
trouble,  and  I  am  passing  it  over  with- 
out dwelling  on  details.  After  a  couple 
of  days'  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Salada  camp,  which  is  near  the  junction 
of  the  Hardy  and  the  Colorado  proper,  I 
transferred  my  outfit  to  a  wagon,  and 
left  for  Calexico  with  one  of  the  cow- 
boys who  was  going  out  for  provisions. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  may 
start  on  the  Hardy  trip  and  encounter  a 
flock  of  pelican  at  night,  I  may  say  that 
the  great  tidal  "bore"  from  the  Gulf 
only  runs  high  on  the  two  or  three  days 
immediately  following  and  preceding  the 
full  moon,  and  that  it  is  never  dangerous 
as  far  up  as  Charley's  Bend. 


THE  SOUND   OF   FLYING   BULLETS 

By   EDWARD   C.   GROSSMAN 

They  Do  Not  Whine,  Hiss,  Howl,  Hum,  or  Whisper,  Novelists 
to  the  Contrary  Notwithstanding 


=*\  HROUGH  the  pages  of 
lurid  fiction,  gallons  of 
bullets  have  hissed  and 
whined  and  howled,  and 
shrieked  and  hummed 
and  whispered.  Appar- 
ently, if  fiction  is  to  be  taken  as  our 
guide,  ten  bullets  would  give  us  all  the 
sounds  of   a   Hades  broken   loose. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  one  of  these 
fiction  artists  has  ever  stood  far  enough 
from  the  gun  to  lose  most  of  the  report 
itself,  and  listened  to  the  noise  of  the 
bullet  passing  him.  But  one  such  ex- 
perience would  go  far  toward   purging 


the  pages  of  at  least  one  writer  of  the 
whine  and  whisper  and  hum  piffle  as 
applied  to  bullets.  Said  investigator 
would  discover  that  there  is  but  one 
sound  plainly  audible  from  a  flying 
bullet,  and  this  is  audible  only  when 
the  bullet  travels  at  high  speed,  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  feet  per  second,  or  more. 
Missiles  from  all  army  rifles  of  mod- 
ern times,  which  vary  in  velocity  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  per  second,  create  a 
vacuum  immediately  behind  the  bullet. 
The  result  is  a  sharp  crash  as  the  bullet 
passes,  caused  by  the  air  closing  rapidly 
m   behind    the   bullet   base.      Said   sharp 
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crash  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  report 
of  the  rifle  itself,  caused  by  the  burning 
of  the  powder  charge  and  the  violent 
impinging  of  the  gases  on  the  air. 

At  considerable  range  two  distinct  re- 
ports are  audible  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  bullet  is  passing.  At  700  yards  the 
sound  may  be  described  phonetically  as 
"PACK-punk."  The  first  sound  comes 
about  Y\  second  ahead  of  the  latter  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  army  rifle, 
the  New  Springfield.  The  velocity  of 
this  rifle  is  2,700  feet  per  second  at  the 
muzzle. 

The  first  sound  is  that  of  the  bullet 
passing  through  the  air.  It  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  long  and  very 
violently  cracked  blacksnake  whip.  The 
second  sound  comes  about  Y\  second 
later.  It  is  dead,  heavy,  and  is  more 
like  a  thud  than  the  "crack"  of  a  rifle. 
This  is  the  noise  of  the  rifle  itself,  the 
only  sound  one  hears  if  standing  at  the 
firing  point.  In  a  continued  fire,  the 
noise  of  the  rifle  is  never  heard,  the 
crash  of  the  passing  bullets  drowning 
the  sound  of  far  away  rifles. 

The  difference  in  the  time  of  the  two 
sounds  is  because  the  bullet  travels  much 
faster  than  sound.  Noise  progresses  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  per  second. 
The  Springfield  bullet  takes  but  1.10 
seconds  to  travel  700  yards,  a  mean 
speed  therefore  of  1,900  feet  per  second. 
The  bullet  is  therefore  quite  a  bit  ahead 
of  the  rifle  sound  at  all  ranges  until  the 
falling  off  in  bullet  speed  allows  the 
steadily  traveling  rifle  report  to  catch 
up.  This  happens  at  about  1,700  yards, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sound  of  the  rifle 
would  be  heard  at  this  distance  save 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Also  the  shorter  the  range,  the  nearer 
together  are  the  two  sounds  of  bullet 
and  rifle.  At  200  yards  the  two  sounds 
are  distinguishable,  but  the  bullet  noise 
is  the  louder. 

The  noise  of  the  bullet  diminishes  as 
the  range  increases,  but  it  is  plainly  audi- 
ble at  1,000  yards,  although  the  bullet 
has  lost  so  in  velocity  here  that  it  would 
not  make  a  sound  if  fired  from  a  rifle  at 
the  same  low  speed  to  which  it  has  fallen 
at  this  long  range.  The  noise  here  is 
probably  from  the  bullet's  travel  some 
distance  back  of  the  1,000-yard  point. 


Walking  with  a  friend  one  day,  paral- 
lel to  the  line  of  fire  of  a  platoon  of 
infantry  900  yards  away,  and  but  150 
yards  from  the  passing  of  the  bullets  we 
noted  that  the  sound  was  a  series  of  very 
sharp,  but  small  reports  like  the  violent 
cracking  of  whips  and  coming  from  no 
particular  point  in  the  thin  air.  Under 
the  intermittent  cracking  of  the  bullets 
there  came  the  dull  thudding  of  the 
rifles  themselves,  a  sound  very  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  crackle  of  the 
bullets. 

Ignorance  of  this  difference  in  speed 
of  bullet  and  sound  led  Jack  London  to 
a  queer  error  in  a  short  sketch  he  wrote 
concerning  the  slaying  of  a  soldier  out 
scouting. 

The  soldier  is  hit  at  600-yard  range 
with  a  bullet  from  a  modern  rifle.  Lon- 
don has  him  hear  the  sound  of  the  rifle, 
then  feel  the  blow  of  the  bullet  that 
knocked  him  lifeless  from  the  saddle, 
dead  instantly.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact 
that  poor  soldier  never  would  have  heard 
the  noise  of  the  rifle,  the  bullet  would 
have  killed  him  and  still  had  a  good 
half  second  to  spare  before  the  noise 
of  the  rifle  caught  up  with  the  bullet 
itself. 

A  Possible  Exception 

Under  certain  conditions  of  open 
country  and  perhaps  damp  air,  modern 
military  bullets  hiss  when  one  is  stand- 
ing back  of  the  firing  line,  or  to  one 
side  of  it,  but  they  never  hiss  to  the  man 
standing  out  close  to  their  passage,  where 
the  crash  of  the  air  behind  them  is 
audible.  At  the  great  Ohio  rifle  range 
of  Camp  Perry  the  skirmish  range  was 
very  noticeable  for  the  way  the  bullets 
hissed  in  passing  over  the  600-yard  dis- 
tance, but  the  men  out  to  one  side,  re- 
turning skirmishing  parties,  could  not 
hear  this  hiss,  the  crackle  of  the  bullets 
was  too  loud. 

This  crash  of  the  bullet  makes  the 
value  of  the  Maxim  Silencer  very  little 
so  far  as  military  efficiency  is  concerned, 
in  the  way  that  the  fiction  writer 
imagines  the  silencer  to  be  useful.  It  is 
distinctively  useful,  but  not  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  discovering  the  position 
of  the  men  firing,  as  many  fancy. 
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Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  elimi- 
nates fully  half  of  the  recoil  of  the  rifle, 
from  the  action  of  the  gases  in  its  cham- 
bers, and  it  gives  the  officers  much  better 
control  over  the  fire,  because  of  the 
lessened  noise  of  the  rifles.  It  cuts  down 
the  roar  of  the  Springfield  to  about  the 
noise  of  the  .25-20  and  thus  the  roar  of 
the  rifles  at  the  firing  line  is  much  re- 
duced, and  the  commands  of  the  officers 
can  be  heard. 

For  hunting  the  same  reason  of  bullet 
noise  prevents  the  device  from  having 
any  usefulness  so  far  as  alarming  the 
game  is  concerned,  if  it  is  installed  on  a 
high  velocity  rifle.  The  crash  of  the 
bullet  is  amply  sufficient  to  scare  a  buck 
out  of  his  senses,  even  did  the  silencer 
cut  out  all  the  noise  of  the  rifle,  which 
it  does  not. 

Strangely  enough,  when  we  get  into 
lower  bullet  velocities,  1,300  feet  or 
lower,  this  crash  of  bullet  disappears. 
Then  the  silencer  does  just  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do,  save  for  a  little  noise  of 
rifle  which  the  device  cannot  entirely 
suppress. 

At  these  velocities,  characteristic  of 
the  old  type  of  rifle,  black  powder 
Springfield,  Martini-Henry  of  former 
British  service,  and  other  black  powder 
arms  used  by  American  hunters,  the 
crash  of  the  bullet  absolutely  does  not 
take  place.  Under  certain  conditions 
such  bullets  may  hiss  as  they  pass  close 
to  a  listener,  and  at  very  long  range,  if 
they  took  to  tumbling  end  over  end, 
they  might  hum,  but  ordinarily  the}'  do 
not  make  a  sound. 

I  have  had  bullets  fired  within  a  foot 
of  my  cars,  said  ears  carefully  behind  a 


bulkhead,  and  I  could  not  hear  anything 
other  than  the  crack  of  the  rifle. 

At  150  yards  a  revolver  fired  almost 
at  one  has  a  peculiar  sound  with  almost 
a  snarl  in  it.  Possibly  the  bullet  may 
have  to  do  with  this,  the  sound  of  the 
gun  and  the  bullet  at  its  low  velocity 
arriving  in  about  the  same  time.  Pho- 
netically I  would  reproduce  the  sound 
of  a  revolver  or  low-power  rifle  fired 
directly  at  one  as  "pi-ike!"  That  is,  the 
sound  is  a  sharp  crack,  with  a  touch  of 
whine  or  shriek  in  it. 

The  noise  of  a  projectile  from  a  big 
gun,  fired  over  water,  always  appeared 
to  me  much  like  the  sudden  roar  of  a 
distant  train  passing  over  a  short  bridge. 
It  is  a  peculiar  whirring  sound,  almost 
like  a  roar,  but  still  short  of  that  heavy 
noise. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  fiction  men 
have  merely  perpetuated  errors  gray 
with  age.  No  fiction  writer  who  ever 
heard  a  modern  bullet  travel  would  ever 
mistake  it  for  a  whine  or  a  howl  or  any- 
thing else  but  a  vicious  whip  crack.  It 
is  probable  that  the  howl  and  whine  and 
hum  errors  arose  from  glancing  bullets, 
which  may  make  any  sound  on  earth 
once  they  have  hit  something  and  trav- 
eled onward. 

The  whispering  sound  I  have  often 
heard  with  low  velocity  rifles  fired  at 
targets  close  to  me,  but  this  comes  not 
from  the  bullet  itself,  but  from  its  pas- 
sage through  the  paper  target,  a  peculiar 
lisping  "Tssip."  With  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  its  passage,  the  bullet  is  not 
likely  to  say  anything  at  all  until  the 
range  becomes  long  and  it  becomes  un- 
steadv  and  tumbles  end  over  end. 


In  an  early  issue  Mr.  Crossman  will  discuss 
the  various  ways  of  arranging  trapshooting 
tournaments    and  of    "dividing    the    money" 


"  —  DIED  HERE  INNOCENT" 

By   MAURICE   MATURIN    FRINK 

A   Tale   of  a  Paiute's  Feverish   Dream   and  Its    Tragic   End  at 

Wounded  Knee 


IKE  a  ghost  it  stands  on  the 
wind-swept  prairie  hilltop. 
Like  a  specter  it  guards  the 
long  mound.  And  a  ghost, 
when  you  come  to  think 
4    about  it,  is  just  what  it  is 


— that  tall,  white  monument  that  rears 
itself,  a  mile-post  of  tragedy,  on  the 
banks  of  Wounded  Knee. 

The  ghost  of  a  dream,  it  is;  the  spec- 
ter of  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  delirious 
and  feverish  savage  in  his  hut  on  the 
Nevada  desert.  It  is  the  ghost  of 
Wovoka's  dream,  one  come  true  for  the 
Indians  whose  names  are  carved  on  its 
white  stone  sides  and  whose  bones  have 
rotted  underneath  it  ever  since  that  win- 
ter's day,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  Sioux  and  the  soldiers  fought  at 
Wounded  Knee. 

The  prairie  country  rolls  away  under 
the  burning  sun,  wave  after  wave,  mile 
beyond  mile,  to  the  blue*  horizon — a 
huge,  billowy  sea  of  sod.  Over  there 
a  dust-white  road  tremblingly  crosses  a 
rickety  plank  bridge  that  spans  a  dry  but 
deep  creek  bed  and  winds  out  of  sight 
around  a  grassy  hillside.  Here  a  tiny 
and  valiantly  struggling  but  already  de- 
feated field  of  brown  corn  meets  your 
eyes.  Farther  away  lies  a  serene  stretch 
of  waving  prairie  grass,  level  as  the  roof 
of  the  cabin  that  rides  placidly  in  the 
bay  formed  by  a  curving  fringe  of  cot- 
tonwoods  along  the  creek  bed.  A  few 
scraggy  horses  and  a  scattered  herd  of 
black  and  brown  cattle  feed  on  the  grass. 
In  the  wake  of  the  cabin,  in  the  gray 
side  of  which  a  single  window  is  set 
slant-wise,  floats  a  dirty,  ragged  canvas 
tepee,  its  once  proud  smoke-flaps  flutter- 
ing idly  in  the  breeze.  And  just  beyond 
the  tepee  gleams  the  white  frame  of  a 
board  house,  well  under  construction. 


Looking  away  from  the  wind-swept 
hilltop,  you  see  a  peaceful,  growing, 
virile  country,  young,  strong,  new;  war, 
the  roar  of  guns,  bloody  ground  are 
worlds  away.  Worlds  away — until  you 
bring  your  eyes  from  the  flat  land  be- 
neath you  to  the  top  of  the  rise  where 
you  stand ;  until  they  rest  upon  the 
white  stone  pillar  at  the  head  of  the 
mound,  and  read  the  words  cut  into  its 
sides : 

11 —  surviving  relatives  —  good  and 
brave  deeds — knew  no  wrong — died  here 
innocent." 

War,  roar  of  guns,  and  the  flapping 
of  battle  flags  are  borne  back  to  you, 
down  the  years  on  the  prairie  wind. 
The  summer  day  in  the  country  where 
the  cattle  feed  and  the  homes  are  being 
built  fades  into  a  smoke-dimmed  winter 
morning.  The  side  of  the  hill  is  spotted 
with  army  tents;  the  grass  of  the  plain 
below  is  covered  with  the  wreck  of  other 
tents  and  with  stiffening,  bleeding 
bodies;  the  creek  bed  runs,  under  the 
ice,  with  blood. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  grass  grows 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  long  mound  and 
stops;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tall,  ugly 
weed  flaunts  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
mound,  and  that  the  cactus  spines  prick 
up  from  its  sides,  and  that  the  pitiful  lit- 
tle Catholic  crosses  droop  and  totter  in 
the  sand.  The  wonder  is  that  anything 
will  live  or  grow  on  that  hilltop — any- 
thing except  the  granite  ghost. 

The  gash  in  the  earth  runs  into 
Wounded  Knee  creek,  a  few  rods  away. 
The  road  across  the  little  bridge  leads 
twenty  miles  over  the  South  Dakota 
prairie  to  the  Indian  agency  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  reservation.  The  monument  on 
the  little  hill  marks  the  spot  where,  on  a 
December    morning,    twenty-five    years 
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ago,  half  a  hundred  United  States  sol- 
diers and  four  times  as  many  Indians 
were  killed  in  a  fight  which  broke  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  dynamite  explosion 
over  a  camp  where  captive  Sioux  were 
being  disarmed  under  a  white  flag  by 
their  blue-coated  captors.  It  was  erected 
by  the  survivors  of  the  ones  who  were 
dumped  into  the  long  trench,  and  it 
marks  one  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  in 
the  drama  of  the  Indian. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  that  century-long  drama  that  most 
of  it,  perhaps,  is  not  true.  But  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  after  all  sentiment  is 
spilled  and  all  heart  throbs  pulsed  out, 
there  are  the  facts;  there  are  the  un- 
escapable  facts.  Without  a  drop  of 
what  the  newspaper  man  would  call  sob 
stuff,  the  facts  are  bad  enough. 

And  so  at  Pine  Ridge,  where  an  un- 
sentimental lot  of  persons  live,  when 
you  speak  of  it  as  a  battle  they  are 
liable  to  correct  you  with,  "Don't  call  it 
a  battle.  It  wasn't  a  battle.  It  wasn't 
even  a  fight.  Some  young  Indians  lost 
their  heads  and  began  to  shoot,  and  it 
cost  the  lives  of  some  good  young  sol- 
diers and  many  more  Indian  warriors 
with  a  goodly  number  of  their  wives  and 
children.    That  was  all." 

"  God  Knows  " 

If  you  should  persist  in  knowing  who 
was  to  blame,  the  Pine  Ridge  folk  might 
answer,  "It  was  the  soldiers'  fault,"  or 
they  might,  on  the  other  hand,  reply, 
"The  Indians  were  to  blame."  But  if 
they  are  wise  they  will  tell  you  that  God 
knows,  for  the  chances  are  that  He  is  the 
only  One  who  is  certain  about  it.  Most 
of  the  true  particulars  of  the  tragedies 
which  made  terrible  that  winter  on  the 
Dakota  prairies  are  known  only  to  their 
actors,  who  are  dead  or  won't  tell  about 
them,  or  else  disagree  most  woefully. 
It  is  doubtless  better  so,  since  we  are  all 
trying  to  travel  the  same  straight  road. 
But  there  are  certain  facts  upon  which 
they  all  agree  and  there  are  many  things 
which   some  of  us  cannot   forget. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  but 
that  it  all  was  the  result  of  a  dream. 

It  was  a  dream  that  a  dirty  Paiute 
medicine    man,    named    by    his    father 


Wovoka  and  by  the  white  people  Jack 
Wilson,  had  one  night  while  he  was  very 
sick  with  a  fever  in  his  wickiup  on  the 
deserts  of  the  Nevada  reservation.  In 
his  delirium  Wovoka  dreamed  fantastic 
things.  When  he  awoke  and  felt  better 
he  told  liis  people.  And,  as  the  histori- 
ans tell  us  has  been  the  case  a  number 
of  similar  times,  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  just  about  then,  which  may 
have  helped  his  people  to  believe  the 
dream. 

It  was  many  months  later  that  the 
harvest  of  that  sick  man's  nightmare  was 
reaped,  and  it  was  up  on  Wounded 
Knee,  many  miles  away,  among  a  people 
of  another  tongue  and  different  cus- 
toms. For  the  Indians  are  peculiar — 
or  perhaps  it  is  merely  that  they  are 
like  their  white-skinned  neighbors.  The 
dream  grew,  it  expanded,  and  it  spread. 
It  gained  hearers,  believers,  and  finally 
exponents.  The  Sioux  and  Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe  and  Shoshone,  and  all  the 
other  agency  Indians  who  could  remem- 
ber when  they  had  been  other  than 
agency  Indians,  sent  their  own  prophets 
and  chiefs  to  Wovoka's  wickiup.  And 
the  sound  of  the  Ghost  chant  was  heard 
in  the  whole  Western  land.  It  was  heard 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains,  on 
the  deserts  and  the  rolling  prairie.  Its 
echoes  rolled  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Washington,   D.   C. 

This  was  the  cause  of  it  all ;  this  is 
what  Wovoka,  in  his  illness,  dreamed: 
The  sick  medicine  man  of  the  Paiutes 
traveled  to  the  Spirit  Land.  He  talked 
to  the  Great  Mystery,  who  told  him  that 
the  Indians'  day  was  coming  back.  The 
Great  Mystery  said  that  all  the  white 
men  in  the  world  would  be  buried  deeply 
under  a  great  wave  of  dirt,  which  would 
bear  to  its  surface  all  the  people  with 
copper  skins.  The  ghosts  in  the  Spirit 
Land — all  the  Indians  who  had  gone 
before — would  come  marching  back  to 
earth,  to  live  in  happiness  with  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  They 
would  live  in  tepees  again;  there  would 
be  no  white  men's  hands  on  their  bridles ; 
they  would  not  wear  clothes;  and,  best 
of  all,  they  would  hunt  the  buffalo.  For, 
marching  with  the  ghosts  of  the  Indians 
coming  back  from  the  Spirit  Laud, 
would    snort    the    shaggy    beasts    of    the 
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prairie  that  the  white  man  had  driven 
away.  Then  everything  would  be  very 
good. 

That  was  what  Wovoka  thought  the 
Great  Mystery  told  him.  He  also 
thought  that  the  Great  Mystery  taught 
him  a  dance  which  He  called  the  Ghost 
dance,  and  which  was  to  help  in  bringing 
back  the  departed  Indians.  Wovoka  was 
to  teach  this  to  his  people. 

The  Paiute  must  have  been  very  sick! 

And  yet,  is  not  the  philosophy  of  a 
certain  religion,  other  than  that  of 
Wovoka  and  the  Indians,  founded  on  the 
promised  return  of  a  Messiah,  a  return 
which  will  bring  all  that  is  good  to  the 
believers?  The  idea  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  every  religion.  It  was  not  original 
with  the  delirious  Indian. 

Wovoka  proved  a  good  prophet.  He 
not  only  bore  the  Great  Mystery's  mes- 
sage to  his  own  tribe,  but  he  bore  it  to  all 
the  tribes.  The  chiefs  and  the  medicine 
men  from  the  other  reservations  made 
visits,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  by  tribal 
wealth  and  by  native  stealth,  to  the  far- 
away corner  of  the  Paiute  reservation 
where  Wovoka  held  forth.  They  car- 
ried back  to  their  people  the  stories  of 
Wovoka's  trip  to  heaven,  and  they 
learned  from  him  the  Ghost  dance  and 
taught  it  to  their  people.  Some  of  them 
even  dreamed  second  editions  of  the 
Paiute's  dream,  with  footnotes  and  ap- 
pendices. 

Now  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
Ghost  dance  was  that  the  golden  day 
would  be  worked  out  alone  by  the  all 
powerful  One,  the  only  aid  He  asked 
from  His  children  being  the  certain 
dance  which  He  had  sent  them  by  His 
prophet.  Indeed,  the  very  creed  first 
preached  from  his  wickiup  by  Wovoka 
contained  these  words:  "You  must  not 
fight.  Do  not  harm  anyone.  Do  right 
always."  But  when  the  religion  reached 
the  ears  of  Sitting  Bull  it  was  shorn  of 
that  phase. 

Sitting  Bull  was  medicine  chief  of  the 
Sioux.  Since  the  great  Sioux  war  he  had 
lived  in  a  tiny  cabin  on  the  Unkapa 
reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and  his 
power  reached  to  every  cabin  on  all  the 
Sioux  reservations  in  the  two  Dakotas. 
He  was  the  leading  light,  the  greatest 
man,  of  the  tribe  which  the  other  tribes 


had  from  their  earliest  days  called  the 
Cut  Throats. 

Sitting  Bull  welcomed  the  Ghost  re- 
ligion with  open  arms  and  a  long- 
stemmed  pipe  filled  with  good  tobacco. 
He  said  it  was  good.  Then  Sitting  Bull 
remembered  treaty  assurances  which 
were  still  only  assurances;  he  remem- 
bered promises  that  had  not  been  kept 
and  rations  that  had  not  been  issued.  He 
remembered  the  railroads  and  the  cat- 
tlemen and  the  bald-headed  liars  from 
Washington,  which  was  what  he  called 
the  treaty  makers;  he  recalled  the  days 
of  the  buffalo  and  of  the  fight  with  Yel- 
low Hair  on  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
Wherefore  he  told  the  Sioux  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wovoka  wa3  very  good. 
Probably  he  believed  in  it;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  people  did. 

So  Sitting  Bull  taught  the  Sioux  the 
steps  and  songs  of  the  crazy  dance  as 
he  had  learned  them  from  Wovoka.  It 
was  a  terrible  dance,  wildly  exciting,  but 
filled  with  a  certain  pathos  and  tragedy. 
Hypnotic  trances,  in  which  the  dan- 
cers had  great  visions,  were  a  part  of  it. 
Faith — faith,  to  be  sure,  in  savage  pagan- 
ism, but  faith  nevertheless — was  the 
whole  of  it. 

Not  Pleasant  Music  for  the  Whites 

Although  the  Ghost  dance  took  with 
the  Indians,  it  did  not  appeal  so  to  the 
white  men.  The  same  music  which  the 
civilization-crowded  Sioux  thought  beau- 
tiful did  not  please  the  ears  of  the  men 
who  had  brought  their  families  to  crude 
little  homes  in  the  Indian  country.  The 
Little  Fathers  at  the  different  agencies 
conferred  over  the  long  wires  with  the 
Great  White  Father  at  Washington, 
who  talked  it  over  with  his  fighting 
chiefs.  Obviously,  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  do.  The  Ghost  dancing  must 
be  stopped.  And,  plainly,  the  only 
way  to  do  that  was  to  stop  Sitting 
Bull. 

At  dawn  of  a  winter  morning,  in  his 
cabin  camp  on  Grand  River,  a  brave 
little  band  of  Indian  police  proved  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  stop  Sitting 
Bull.  With  the  medicine  man  on  his 
last  trip  to  the  Spirit  Land  went  his 
son,   several  of  his  Ghost  dancing  fol- 
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lowers,  and  six  of  the  police  who  had 
stopped  him. 

The  affair  in  the  medicine  man's  camp 
was  typical  of  the  pitiful  little  war  that 
followed  it.  Sitting  Bull,  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  his  people  through 
their  last  years  of  savagery,  who  had 
held  his  tribe  away  from  the  white  man's 
road  longer  than  any  other  tribe  had 
been  held  away,  who  had  once  told  the 
President's  emissaries  that  because  the 
Great  Mystery  had  not  created  him  an 
agency  Indian  he  would  never  be  one — 
this  untamed  Indian  was  killed,  as  he 
incited  his  people  to  their  last  war,  by 
tamed  Indians  who  wore  blue  coats  and 
were  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  United 
States ! 

The  death  of  Sitting  Bull  did  not  end 
the  Ghost  trouble.  For  many  of  the 
Sioux  had  already  fled  from  the  south- 
ern reservations  to  the  Bad  Lands  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reserve, 
where  they  had  been  awaiting  Sitting 
Bull,  who  had  promised  to  join  them 
and  lead  the  war  of  extermination  of  the 
white  race.  And  so,  in  the  dead  of  a 
bitter  winter,  the  Sioux  and  the  soldiers 
went  into  the  wind-swept  hills  to  fight 
each  other. 

Although  many  of  the  Sioux  remained 
quiet  in  their  semi-civilized  squalor, 
several  thousands  of  them  left  their 
homes,  left  them  in  ashes,  some  of  -them, 
and  gathered  around  their  leaders.  They 
felt  safe  in  going  to  war;  for  they  could 
not  be  killed.  You  wonder?  It  was 
very  simple.  They  had  Ghost  shirts. 
Let  the  bullets  come,  fast  as  the  white 
men's  twice-guns  could  send  them — let 
the  leaden  rains  fall — they  had  Ghost 
shirts! 

Cotton  and  canvas  shirts  they  were,  to 
be  sure,  decorated  and  painted,  hung 
with  beads  and  fringes  and  feathers.  But 
they  had  been  prayed  over  by  the  Ghost 
dance  medicine  men,  who  had  also  done 
to  them  certain  other  things,  the  com- 
mon herd  knew  not  what,  to  make  them 
bullet  proof.  That  was  what  the  medi- 
cine men  said  and  the  warriors  believed. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Prepared  for  winter  campaigning, 
armed  with  the  latest  models  of  repeat- 
ing rifles  and  rapid-fire  machine  guns,  all 
t  loops     available     were     rushed     to     the 


Indian  country  to  fight  the  starving  In- 
dians and  their  Ghost  shirts  and  anti- 
quated guns.  When  a  large  enough 
army  had  been  massed  the  advance  was 
begun,  the  intention  being  to  force  the 
growing  bands  of  hostiles  back  to  their 
agencies. 

With  the  Bad  Lands  haven  beckoning 
him  on,  with  his  burning  homes  behind 
him  and  the  prophecies  of  the  medicine 
men,  the  passing  of  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
eternal  wrongs  of  his  people  in  his  heart, 
Big  Foot,  leader  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux,  left  his  agency  on  the  Missouri 
writh  a  band  of  followers  to  join  his  kins- 
men in  the  field.  He  led  southward  and 
deathward  two  hundred  Indians — men, 
women,  children.  With  orders  to  pre- 
vent Big  Foot's  joining  the  hostiles,  to 
arrest  him  and  his  band  and  take  them 
to  the  railroad  for  shipment  back  to 
Cheyenne  River,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
marched  swiftly  toward  the  fleeing 
Indians.  The  actors  were  preparing  for 
the  Wounded  Knee  stage. 

Coining  of  the  Troops 

The  troops  and  the  Indians  met.  The 
officer  told  the  chief  he  must  go  back. 
The  chief  said  he  would.  The  officer 
believed.  That  night,  while  the  soldiers 
slept  in  camp,  peacefully  dreaming  that 
Big  Foot  was  keeping  his  promise,  the 
Indians  were  riding  steadily  toward  the 
Bad  Lands. 

They  may  tell  you,  when  you  talk  it 
over,  that  Big  Foot  knew  he  was  lying 
when  he  promised  to  go  back.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  say  that  he  meant 
to  keep  his  word,  but  was  frightened  by 
the  approach  of  other  troops,  and  feared 
disastrous  punishment.  Probably  Big 
Foot  knew,  but  you  can't  ask  him. 

The  next  day  the  Indians  were  met  by 
another  detachment  of  cavalry.  This 
time  there  wTere  no  promises.  The  officer 
now  in  charge  told  Big  Foot  he  would 
accept  one  of  two  things — fight,  or  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  Indian  un- 
conditionally surrendered.  Troops  and 
their  savage  prisoners  of  war  marched  to 
a  camping  ground.  It  lay  between  a 
little  hill  and  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek. 
The  latter  ran  into  Wounded  Knee. 
The   tents   of    the   soldiers  were   pitched 
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on  the  hillside,  overlooking  the  tepees  of 
the  Indians  on  the  plain  below.  A  white 
flag  was  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  Indian 
camp.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  were 
placed  the  four  rapid-fire  Hotchkiss  guns 
with  which  the  command  was  equipped. 
The  stage  was  set. 

The  next  day  the  march  to  the  rail- 
road was  to  begin,  and  that  night  the 
Indians  slept  under  guard.  Big  Foot, 
who  had  become  sick  during  the  flight, 
was  ministered  to  by  the  army  surgeon 
and  was  placed,  with  his  daughter,  in  an 
officer's  tent  which  was  provided  with 
one  of  the  few  camp  stoves  in  the  de- 
tachment. 

The  Indians  were  to  be  disarmed,  and 
early  the  next  day  their  camp  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  troops.  Probably 
the  soldiers  and  officers  were  confident 
there  would  be  no  fight ;  and  probably  at 
least  some  of  the  Indians  knew  there 
would  be  one.  The  old  Indians  were 
sullen;  the  young  men  were  angry;  all 
were  highly  excited  and  some  were 
frightened.  And  the  soldiers  who  were 
guarding  them — well,  many  of  them 
were  new  at  the  Indian  fighting  game, 
having  just  come  from  Eastern  recruit- 
ing stations.  Probably  that  was  all  that 
was  the  matter  with  them. 

The  captives  were  told  that  they 
must  bring  out  and  pile  in  the  center  of 
the  camp  all  their  arms.  They  re- 
sponded by  dumping  on  the  ground  a 
few  old  guns.  Then  a  squad  was  de- 
tailed from  the  troops  to  search  the 
tepees.  The  searchers  began  to  turn 
over  the  camp  equipage  to  find  the  con- 
cealed guns.  A  great  many  of  the  rifles 
they  were  looking  for  in  the  tents  were 
under  the  blankets  of  the  excited  Indians 
outside,  but  only  the  Indians  knew  that, 
just  then. 

If  you  ask  two  men  who  were  there 
what  happened  next,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
be  told  two  different  stories.  If  you  ask 
a  third  man  you  will  probably  hear  a 
third  story.  You  may  be  told  that  a 
soldier  prodded  a  refractory  buck  with 
his  bayonet  and  was  paid  in  kind ;  that 
an  innocent-intentioned  Indian  suddenly 
shifted  his  rifle  from  his  shoulder  to  his 
arm  and  was  shot  for  it  by  a  nervous 
soldier;  that  some  of  the  Indians  began 
to  Ghost  dance,  or  that  a  medicine-man 


threw  a  handful  of  dust  into  the  air,  giv- 
ing a  prearranged  signal  for  resistance. 
But  it  is  safe  only  to  say  that  someone 
committed  the  world-old  sin  of  blunder- 
ing. 

There  is  little  question,  however, 
about  what  immediately  followed.  Some- 
one had  fired,  and  someone  else  had  fired 
back.  And  then  the  fires  of  Hell  melted 
the  snow  on  the  banks  of  Wounded 
Knee. 

The  soldiers  were  very  close  to  their 
captives.  With  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  almost  touching  the  Ghost  shirts, 
and  with  crazy  rage  smiting  their  hearts, 
the  blue-coated  men  threw  their  bullets 
into  the  huddled  crowd  of  Indians.  The 
Hotchkiss  guns  spoke.  The  Indians 
threw  aside  their  blankets  and  fought 
for  their  lives.  Like  a  dynamite  explo- 
sion the  crash  of  the  firing  broke  over 
the  whitened  prairie. 

Nearly  half  the  Indians  proved  with 
that  first  volley  that  the  Ghost  shirts 
were  simply  cloth  shirts ;  nearly  half  the 
warriors  fell  under  the  withering  blaze 
of  that  first  volley.  The  other  half  tried 
to  return  it ;  then  they  fled,  as  you  would 
flee  if  Death  should  suddenly  loom,  big 
and  black,  a  few  feet  before  you. 

The  Dream  Come  True 

Then  it  was  that  real  tragedy  smote 
Wounded  Knee.  The  soldiers  saw  near- 
ly fifty  of  their  comrades  fall;  they  saw 
the  Indians  who  had  killed  them  fleeing 
from  their  grasp ;  they  saw  red.  They 
pursued  the  Indians;  they  shot  them  in 
the  backs  as  they  ran ;  they  shot  not  only 
men,  but  the  wives  and  the  children  of 
the  men.  They  did  not  know  that  they 
shot  women  and  their  babies;  but  they 
wanted  to  kill  Indians. 

An  idea  of  what  those  winter  clouds 
that  hung  gray  above  the  prairie  saw  in 
those  few  minutes  may  be  had  from  what 
was  revealed  when  the  smoke  had  drifted 
away  with  the  snow  eddies.  The  tepees 
were  riddled  with  bullets,  bullets  from 
rifles  and  from  machine  guns;  some  of 
the  tepees  were  on  fire,  and  others  were 
torn  down.  The  white  flag  fluttered 
terrifiedly  from  the  lean  pole.  The 
dead  lay  in  heaps  among  the  shattered 
lodges.     They  lay  In  the  creek-bed  and 
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on  the  slanting  sides  of  the  high  banks. 
They  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  hills  that 
surrounded  the  plain;  a  few  of  the  dead 
lay  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  hills. 
Shot  in  the  back,  shot  in  the  breasts  ex- 
posed to  obtain  a  woman's  mercy,  shot 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers — eyes  closed 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  hands  raised 
in  prayer  and  lips  drawn  in  terror  and 
anguish — staining  the  snow  and  the 
pages  of  history — lay  the  dead.  Wovo- 
ka's  dream,   for  them,   had   come  true. 

Big  Foot,  who  had  led  his  people  to 
destruction,  was  among  the  first  to  die. 
He  had  been  in  the  officers'  tent  when 
the  shooting  crashed  to  his  ears,  and  he 
had  rushed  out,  only  to  join  the  ghosts, 
face  down  in  a  drift  before  the  tent. 
Beside  him,  and  but  a  few  moments 
later,  fell  his  daughter,  shot  by  a  soldier. 

At  Pine  Ridge  to-day  there  lives  an 
old  Indian  who  was  wounded  twice  in 
that  first  holocaust  of  bullets.  He  ran 
to  the  dry  creek-bed,  where  he  found  his 
wife,  her  jaw  shot  away.  In  running, 
he  suddenly  confronted  a  soldier,  who 
fired  through  the  smoke.  The  soldier 
missed,  and  was  borne  to  the  ground  by 
the  Indian,  who  killed  him  with  his 
knife.  The  savage  ripped  the  cartridge- 
belt  from  the  body  of  the  civilized  man, 
seized  his  rifle,  and  fled.  On  his  way 
to  the  hills  he  passed  the  bodies  of  his 
two  brothers.  A  few  hours  later  he  was 
found  by  an  approaching  band  of  friend- 
ly Indians  and  taken  to  the  agency. 

The  carnage  was  over  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  soldiers  returned  from  the 
hills  and  cared  for  their  own  pitiful 
wounded  and  dead.  The  Indians'  bod- 
ies lay  on  the  prairie  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  were  dropped  into  the  long 
trench  that  was  dug  on  the  hill. 

And  there  they  are  to-day,  with  the 
prairie  grass  blowing  and  the  little 
crosses  drooping  above.  There,  too,  is 
the  monument,  like  a  ghost  among  the 
graves. 


"Cankpe  opi  el  tona  wicakte  pi  gun 
he  cajepi  kin/J  it  tells  the  flower-sweet 
breeze,  on  one  of  its  stone  sides — "These 
are  the  names  of  those  who  died  at 
Wounded  Knee."  And  then  are  carved 
their  names — Big  Foot,  High  Hawk, 
Shading  Bear,  Lone  Bull,  and  the  rest. 
On  another  side  it  says  that  "this  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  surviving  relatives 
and  other  Ogallala  and  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux,  in  memory  of  the  Chief  Big  Foot 
Massacre,  December  29,  1890,  Colonel 
Forsyth  in  command  of  U.  S.  troops. 
Big  Foot  was  a  great  chief  of  the  Sioux 
Indians.  He  often  said,  'I  will  stand 
in  peace  until  my  last  day  comes.'  He 
did  many  good  and  brave  deeds  for  the 
white  man  and  the  red  man.  Many  in- 
nocent women  and  children  who  knew 
no  wrong  died  here."  On  another  side 
are  carved  these  words — "Horn  Cloud, 
the  Peacemaker,  died  here  innocent." 

They  ride  in  spring  wagons  at  Pine 
Ridge  to-day,  and  they  do  not  even  turn 
around  when  the  agency  doctor  whirs 
by  in  his  automobile.  They  telephone 
in  to  the  little  town  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, twenty  miles  away,  when  they  want 
new  screen  doors  for  their  cabins,  and 
they  call  at  the  post-office  every  day  for 
letters  from  their  sons  with  the  Wild 
West  shows  in  the  East.  Never  again 
will  they  believe  that  the  ghosts  are  com- 
ing back,  or  that  a  wave  of  dirt  will  bear 
them  to  the  buffalo-covered  plains  of  yes- 
terday; never  again  will  they  go  to  war 
with  the  white  man,  putting  on  shirts  to 
keep  away  the  bullets. 

White  and  red,  they  live  in  peace  by 
Wounded  Knee.  The  telephone  wires 
sing  across  the  prairie  and  the  phono- 
graphs grind  out  grand  opera  to  the 
dusky  audiences  on  the  dirt  floors  of  the 
hovels.  Big  Foot  lies  deep  in  his  grave 
on  the  hill,  Wovoka's  dream  hugged 
tight  to  his  bloody  breast.  The  gray 
stone  ghost  alone  keeps  guard  over  his 
ashes. 


Watch  for  "Game  Enough  for  All"— Mr.  Edward  T.  Martin— 
a    picture  of  game  conditions  in    the   State  of  California   to-day 


WALL  TENTS  AND  THEIR  FITTINGS 

By   HORACE  KEPHART 

How  to  Set  Up  and  Equip  the  Tent  That  Is  More   Used  Than 

Any  Other 


F  one  judged  only  by  the  tent  dis- 
cussions in  the  magazines,  he  would 
conclude  that  the  sine  qua  non  of 
outdoor  shelter  was  a  tent  of  ex- 
tremely light  material,  carefully 
waterproofed,  shaped  like  anything 
else  than  a  house,  and  stowable  in  the 
pocket  of  a  hunting  coat.  Such  tents 
have  *-heir  uses.  For  some  kinds  of 
camping  they  are  indispensable.  They 
are  hard  to  design.  Few  who  have 
tackled  the  problem  have  ever  come  off 
quite  satisfied  with  their  own  experi- 
ments. And  that  is  why  the  light  tent 
is  so  much  talked  about. 

And  yet  the  people  who  make  tents  to 
sell,  and  who  know  what  campers  want, 
if  ai^body  does,  report  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  tents  sold  are  of  the  time-honored 
wall  pattern,  made  of  the  heavy  cotton 
material  called  duck  or  canvas  or  khaki. 
Most  men,  when  they  live  out  of 
doors,  prefer  a  tent  shaped  like  a  little 
cottage,  with  ridge  roof  and  walls. 
Among  those  who  choose  the  wall  tent 
every  time,  when  they  can  have  it,  are 
men  of  long  and  varied  experience :  engi- 
neers, explorers,  naturalists,  soldiers. 
For  fixed  camps,  under  all  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather  and  insect  attack,  the 
best  cloth  shelter,   if  means  of  carriage 

STANDARD   W 
29-Inch 


permit,  is  the  wall  tent  of  strong  and 
fairly  heavy  material. 

Sizes  of  Tents — It  is  a  trade  cus- 
tom to  list  tents  according  to  an  arbi- 
trary scale  of  ground  dimensions,  in 
even  feet,  although  the  cloth  seldom 
works  out  exactly  so ;  for  ground  dimen- 
sions are  governed  by  the  number  of 
widths  of  cloth  used  and  the  number  of 
inches  to  the  width,  allowing  for  seams. 
To  slit  the  cloth  lengthwise  would  de- 
stroy its  strongest  part,  the  selvage,  be- 
sides being  a  waste  of  material.  More- 
over, cloth  stretches  or  shrinks  in  han- 
dling. Note,  then,  that  if  the  tent  is  to 
be  set  up  on  a  frame,  or  floored,  and  this 
frame  or  floor  is  to  be  made  in  advance 
instead  of  fitted  in  camp,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  set  up  the  tent  at  home  and 
measure  it  carefully,  before  beginning 
the  carpentry. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
trade  sizes,  actual  ground  dimensions 
(these  may  vary),  standard  heights  of 
wall  and  center,  and  weights  of  un- 
proofed  tents  (without  flies,  poles,  or 
stakes)  in  sizes  commonly  used  by 
campers.  These  sizes  apply  only  to  tents 
made  of  standard  29-inch  duck.  If  36- 
inch  stuff,  or  some  other  width,  is  used, 
proportional  allowances  must  be  made. 

ALL  TENTS, 
Duck. 


Actual  width 
and  length. 

Height 
wall. 

Height 
center. 

\\ 

eights  of  tents. 

J  rade  sizes. 

8  oz. 

10  oz. 

12  oz. 

9x    9  ft. 

9/3x    9lA  ft. 

3       ft. 

7/2    ft. 

24       lbs. 

30      lbs. 

36  lbs. 

9x12  ft. 

9^x113^  ft. 

3       ft. 

ll/i    ft. 

29^  lbs. 

35      lbs. 

42  lbs. 

12x12  ft. 

ny2xuy2  ft. 

VA  ft. 

8       ft. 

36       lbs. 

\\y2  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

12x14  ft. 

uy2xuy2  ft. 

3/2  ft. 

8       ft. 

40       lbs. 

49      lbs. 

59  lbs. 

12x16  ft. 

ii^xi634-  ft. 

sy2  ft. 

8       ft. 

44       lbs. 

S7l/2  lbs. 

63  lbs. 

14x14  ft. 

14      x  14       ft. 

4       ft. 

9       ft. 

44^  lbs. 

58      lbs. 

68  lbs. 

14x16  ft. 

14      x  16V4   ft. 

4       ft. 

9       ft. 

51>4   lbs. 

63      lbs. 

76  lbs. 
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As  a  rule,  not  more  than  four  per- 
sons should  occupy  one  tent.  Two  in  a 
tent  will  get  along  better;  for  camp  life 
is  very  intimate  in  any  case.  A  group 
of  small  tents  around  a  common  camp- 
fire  is  quite  as  sociable  as  if  the  party 
was  all  bunked  together — except  when 
sociability  is  not  wanted,  as  when  some 
want  to  sleep  and  others  want  to  play 
cards.  Even  a  camper  does  not  want  to 
reduce  his  individuality  to  a  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

Two  small  tents  need  not  be  made  of 
so  heavy  material  as  a  large  one  of  cubic 
capacity  equal  to  both  of  them.  They 
are  easier  to  erect  and  manage.  They 
are  more  adaptable  to  various  camp 
sites.  Their  short  poles  are  handier  to 
transport  (for  that  matter,  jointed  ones 
may  be  bought,  up  to  a  limit  of  twelve 
feet  total  length).  And  small  tents  are 
stancher  in  a  gale  than  big  ones. 

Roominess  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
ground  dimensions  alone.  It  depends 
much  upon  height  of  center  and  walls. 
If  a  tent  is  to  be  used  right  on  the 
ground,  not  elevated  over  a  floor  with 
baseboards,  it  should  be  made  higher  in 
center  and  walls  than  the  standard  pro- 
portions given  in  the  table.  This  is  not 
expensive:  the  charge  is  only  five  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  regular  tent  for  each 
six  inches  of  added  height. 

To  my  notion  the  best  all-round  size 
of  wall  tent  for  two  people,  if  weight 
and  bulk  and  cost  are  of  any  conse- 
quence, is  the  so-called  9x  12  built  with 
3 3^2 -foot  walls,  instead  of  3-foot,  and 
8-foot  center,  instead  of  7j/2-foot.  For 
four  persons  a  12x;-14  is  commonly 
used;  but  a  14x14  with  4-foot  walls 
and  9-foot  center  has  double  the  head- 
room of  the  standard  12  x  14,  and  2J/2 
feet  more  space  between  cots,  if  these  are 
set  lengthwise  of  the  tent,  two  on  a 
side. 

Before  selecting  a  tent,  consider  the 
number  of  people  to  occupy  it,  and  their 
dunnage,  and  the  furniture.  Then  draw 
diagrams  of  floor  and  end  elevation,  of 
various  sizes,  fitting  in  the  cots,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  scale;  so  you  can  get  just 
what  you  want — no  more,  no  less. 

Tent  Materials — The  conventional 
tent   is  made  of  plain  cotton  duck.     A 


single  roof  of  such  material  will  shed 
rain,  if  the  stuff  is  closely  woven,  but 
only  so  long  as  it  is  stretched  at  a  proper 
angle,  rather  taut,  and  nothing  touches 
it  from  the  inside.  If  so  much  as  a 
finger-tip  should  be  rubbed  against  the 
under  side  of  the  roof,  a  leak  would 
spring  there,  due  to  capillary  action.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  draw  the  finger  from 
the  drip  spot  down  to  the  tent  wall,  for, 
although  this  runs  the  water  off  for  a 
time,  fresh  dripping  will  start  on  each 
side  of  the  line. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  slackness  in 
a  roof  of  plain  canvas  during  a  wet  spell 
of  weather.  Cloth  that  is  not  water- 
proofed will  shrink  a  great  deal  as  soon 
as  it  gets  wet ;  hence  the  guy  ropes  must 
be  let  out,  and  the  roof  allowed  to  sag, 
before  the  rain  comes;  otherwise  the 
shrinkage  of  the  canvas  will  loosen  your 
tent  stakes,  or  even  pull  them  all  up  to- 
gether, when  down  goes  your  house 
about  your  ears! 

For  these  reasons,  a  tent  should  either 
be  waterproofed,  or  should  have  a  sup- 
plementary roof  called  a  fly.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  considered  later. 

Cotton  duck  comes  in  three  general 
grades,  known  as  single  filling,  double 
filling,  and  army  duck.  Single  filling 
duck  is  made  of  coarse  yarn,  loosely 
woven,  and  of  an  inferior  grade  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  suitable  only  for  cheap  tents 
that  are  not  intended  for  continuous 
use,  and  generally  is  a  bad  "bargain" 
even  then.  It  is  weaker  than  the  same 
weight  of  the  other  grades  and  is  poor 
stuff  to  shed  water. 

Double  filling  duck  is  of  closer  tex- 
ture, better  fiber,  and  is  equal  to  all  but 
the  hardest  service.  For  average  sum- 
mer camping  it  is  good  enough. 

Army  duck  is  the  best  grade  made,  of 
selected  cotton  free  from  sizing,  both 
warp  and  filling  doubled  and  twisted, 
closely  woven,  and  free  from  imperfec- 
tions— if  it  comes  up  to  army  standard. 
It  will  outwear  any  other  tent  material 
of  the  same  weight,  except  flax  (which 
I  have  not  seen  used  in  this  country), 
and  sheds  water  much  better  than 
cheaper  grades. 

Khaki  generally  means  simply  duck 
or  twill  that  has  been  colored  to  the 
familiar  leaf  brown  of  hunting  togs.    It 
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may  be  had  in  almost  any  grade,  the 
best,  of  course,  being  army  tent  khaki. 

The  strength  and  durability  of  duck 
depends  largely  upon  its  weight  per 
square  foot.  Standard  tent  duck  comes 
in  weights  of  8  ounces,  10  ounces,  12 
ounces,  and  upwards,  to  the  running 
yard  of  material  29  inches  wide  (army 
duck,  2Sy2  inches).  But  other  duck  is 
made  in  36-inch  width,  or  wider.  The 
36-inch  stuff  is  about  one-fourth  lighter 
per  running  yard  than  29-inch  duck;  in 
other  words,  its  "8-ounce"  weight  is 
really  about  6-ounce,  its  "10-ounce"  is 
73/2-ounce,  its  "12-ounce"  is  9-ounce 
stuff,  as  compared  with  standard  goods. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  comparing 
qualities  and  prices  of  tents  by  different 
makers.  Some  tent  makers  specify  in 
their  catalogues  which  width  is  used ; 
others  do  not.  In  case  of  doubt,  get 
samples  of  cloth  before  purchasing. 

Since  guys  and  beckets  (loops  for  the 
pegs)  generally  are  fitted  only  where 
there  are  seams,  it  follows  that  a  tent 
made  of  wide  duck  is  not  so  stanch  as 
one  of  standard  widths.  All  things  con- 
sidered, 8-ounce  army  duck  (28^-inch) 
and  10-ounce  double  filling  standard 
(29-inch)  are  superior  to  12-ounce  dou- 
ble filled  of  36-inch  width. 

For  fixed  camps,  nothing  less  than 
10-ounce  standard  duck  for  tents,  and  8- 
ounce  for  flies,  should  be  used;  12-ounce 
for  tents,  and  10-ounce  for  flies,  is  pref- 
erable, unless  the  tent  be  quite  small 
and  portability  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade — Not  all  of 
them,  by  any  means;  for  the  cotton  in- 
dustry is  as  full  of  them  as  fleas  on  a 
dog;  but  a  few  tricks  for  the  novice  to 
look  out  for  if  he  is  not  sure  of  his  tent 
maker. 

Prices  fluctuate,  of  course,  with  the 
cotton  market,  at  least  in  the  better 
grades  of  duck.  And  yet,  in  the  s'ame 
season  we  may  notice  considerable  dif- 
ference in  prices  for  what  is  ostensibly 
the  same  thing.  There  is  a  legitimate 
margin  of  variation  in  tent  prices  accord- 
ing to  local  cost  of  production;  but 
when  "bargains"  are  offered,  keep  your 
weather  eye  open.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  duck   in   grades  that 


nominally  are  alike — all  the  way  from 
honest  clear  cotton  to  weighted  stuff 
that  is  almost  shoddy. 

A  tent  may  be  stunted  in  height  to 
deceive  the  purchaser,  since  most  buy- 
ers consider  only  the  ground  dimensions. 
A  flattened  roof  and  low  walls  mean 
less  head-room  and  greater  danger  of 
leakage.  Very  cheap  tents  may  have 
worthless  jute  ropes,  instead  of  hemp 
or  sisal,  and  their  poles  and  stakes  may 
be  defective. 

Low  prices  generally  go  with  inferior 
workmanship.  Look  out  for  single 
seams,  chain  stitching,  insufficient  stay- 
pieces  or  reinforcements  where  the  chief 
strains  come,  and  machine-clamped  brass 
grommets,  that  tear  out  easily,  instead 
of  galvanized  iron  rings  sewed  in  by 
hand. 

High  prices,  on  the  contrary,  may 
mean  refinements  that  ordinary  camp- 
ers do  not  need.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  wide  room  for  choice. 
For  example,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
you  can  get  a  new  9x9  wall  tent  of  sin- 
gle filling  duck  (29-inch),  complete 
with  fly,  poles,  stakes,  and  ropes,  for  as 
little  as  $11.50.  For  the  best  grade  of 
U.  S.  Army  9x9  officers'  tent  you 
would  pay  $51.50.  Of  course,  the  army 
tent  is  of  far  better  material  than  the 
cheap  one,  and  it  is  higher  at  center  and 
walls,  but  a  good  part  of  the  difference 
in  price  is  due  to  hand  sewing  and  hand 
workmanship  throughout,  in  the  officers' 
model,  even  to  finishing  every  becket  and 
door-string  with  a  Matthew  Walker 
knot. 

Waterproof  Tents — A  waterproof 
tent  needs  no  fly  to  shed  rain.  It  costs 
less  than  a  plain  tent  of  equal  quality 
with  fly,  weighs  less,  bulks  less  when 
packed,  does  not  mildew,  does  not  have 
to  be  dried  out  before  packing,  and  is 
easier  to  set  up  and  manage  than  one 
with  a  fly. 

A  prime  advantage  of  the  processed 
cloth  is  that  it  does  not  shrink  when 
rained  on.  This  means  a  lot  of  trouble 
saved.  With  a  tent  of  ordinary  canvas 
it  is  necessary  to  slacken  guys  before  a 
rain,  and  at  night  before  turning  in,  lest 
the  stakes  be  pulled  loose. 

A   tent   that   is  to    be    used    in    cold 
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weather,  with  a  stove  inside,  should 
be  waterproofed;  because  pipe-holes 
through  both  tent  and  fly  will  not  work, 
and  a  pipe  run  out  through  the  end  of 
the  tent  is  so  suggestive  of  Kerry  Patch ! 

It  is  not  enough  to  sew  up  a  tent  from 
processed  material  (hardly  a  practicable 
job,  anyway,  owing  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  cloth)  :  the  whole  tent,  after  it  is 
made,  should  be  treated  with  water- 
proofing fluid,  thus  insuring  that  the 
seams,  etc.,  are  tight. 

The  sugar  of  lead  process,  with  alum 
or  soap  or  lime,  does  not  really  water- 
proof a  fabric,  although  it  helps  to  shed 
ordinary  rains,  prevents  mildew,  and  is 
some  insurance  against  fire  from  sparks. 

Linseed  oil  will  not  do,  for  it  rots 
canvas,   and  also  makes  it  inflammable. 

Plain  parafline,  whether  applied  in 
solution  or  ironed  in,  is  objectionable, 
for  it  makes  the  cloth  stiff,  will  crack 
in  folding,  and  is  almost  sure  to  flake  in 
cold  weather. 

Our  best  tent  makers  use  paraffine  in 
combination  with  some  elastic  substance, 
the  exact  composition  being  a  trade 
secret.  Waterproofing  fluids,  much  bet- 
ter than  any  an  amateur  is  likely  to  con- 
coct, can  now  be  bought  by  the  gallon 
from  several  firms. 

Willesden  canvas  or  twill,  known  in 
America  as  "green  waterproof,"  is  stuff 
treated  by  a  chemical  process  that  alters 
the  cloth  itself.  The  tent  is  soaked  for 
a  certain  time  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper.  This  dissolves  enough  cellu- 
lose in  the  cloth  to  coat  each  fiber  with 
a  more  or  less  impermeable  "skin"  of  its 
own  substance,  and  turns  the  material  a 
light  shade  of  green.  Such  cloth  is  not 
so  nearly  "proof"  as  that  which  has  been 
treated  with  the  wax  process,  but  it  does 
shed  rain  well  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  it  does  not  burn  nearly  so 
easily.  It  is  rot-proof,  and  vermin  will 
not  attack  it. 

Colored  tents,  either  khaki  or  green, 
are  restful  to  the  eyes  and  blend  pleas- 
antly with  their  surroundings.  They  do 
not  show  dirt,  do  not  attract  insects,  are 
cooler  under  the  summer  sun  than  white 
tents,  and  do  not  make  shadow  pictures 
of  the  inmates  by  lantern  light. 

Text     FLIES — Most     tent     dwellers 


still  prefer  common  duck,  with  a  fly 
overhead,  especially  for  warm  weather 
camping.  The  fly  certainly  does  help  to 
make  a  canvas  home  more  comfortable 
for  a  siesta,  and  it  makes  a  good  loung- 
ing place  when  carried  forward  as  an 
awning.  Or  it  can  be  stretched  over  a 
rustic  framework  near  the  cooking  fire, 
with  table  and  benches  underneath,  as  a 
dining  place.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
have  an  auxiliary  fly  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose, even  when  the  tent  is  a  water- 
proofed affair. 

Most  tent  flies  are  set  tight  on  top 
of  the  regular  ridge  pole.  A  better  plan, 
when  the  camp  is  not  to  be  shifted  for 
a  good  while,  is  to  use  two  ridge  poles, 
and  so  have  a  space  between  the  fly  and 
the  ridge  for  air  to  circulate  through. 
In  small  tents,  it  is  handier  to  have  a 
stout  band  on  the  ridge  of  the  tent  itself, 
with  strings  by  which  it  can  be  sus- 
pended from  an  outside  ridge  pole  that 
is  cut  in  the  woods,  this  pole  being  set 
up  on  shears  at  each  end.  This  makes 
the  doorway  unobstructed.  Such  a  rig 
permits  the  use  of  any  sized  fly,  with 
only  one  ridge  pole. 

Many  like  to  have  the  fly  large 
enough  to  form  a  7-  or  8-foot  canopy 
in  front  of  the  tent;  but  there  are  dis- 
advantages in  this  rig:  it  cuts  off  side 
entrance,  and  it  makes  the  fly  a  sport  of 
the  winds.  A  gust  can  get  tremendous 
purchase  under  a  protruding  roof  and  is 
likely  to  send  it  sailing.  Even  in  moder- 
ate winds  there  will  be  a  great  slatting 
and  banging,  just  when  one  wants  to 
drop  off  to  sleep.  Generally  it  is  best 
to  have  a  spare  fly,  as  I  have  mentioned 
for  the  dining  place,  and  erect  a  frame  in 
front  of  the  tent  over  which  this  cloth 
can  be  stretched  for  an  awning  when 
the  sun  gets  bothersome.  In  this  case 
the  awning  can  be  rigged  as  high  as  one 
wishes,  and  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
entering  the  tent  from  one  side. 

Sod-Cloths — If  a  tent  is  not  to  be 
floored  and  fitted  with  a  base-board,  it 
should  have  a  sod-cloth.  This  is  a  strip 
of  8-ounce  canvas,  about  9  inches  wide, 
that  is  sewed  all  along  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  tent  walls,  both  sides  and  ends. 
When  the  tent  has  been  set  up,  this  sod- 
i 'loth    is    turned    in    on    the    floor    and 
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weighted  down  with  poles  or  stones.  Its 
function  is  to  keep  out  insects  and 
draughts  that  otherwise  would  enter 
through  the  numerous  gaps  that  are  left 
between  tent  pegs.  The  bottom  edge  of 
a  tent  is  the  worst  possible  place  to  get 
ventilation  from ;  one  might  as  well  seek 
to  ventilate  a  house  through  cracks  in 
the  floor.  Banking  the  tent  inside  with 
leaves  and  earth  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  sod-cloth.  It  will  not  stay  tight  for 
an  hour,  and  the  earth  rots  the  canvas. 
In  a  small  tent  that  often  is  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  a  ground-sheet  to 
cover  the  floor  and  lap  over  the  sod- 
cloth  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  interior 
dry  and  secure  against  insects;  but  in  a 
fixed  camp  such  a  carpet  is  a  nuisance. 
It  gets  filthy,  and  it  stays  so.  Bare  earth 
is  soon  trodden  down  hard  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  sweep  and  keep  clean.  I  have 
lived  for  months  in  an  unfloored  cabin, 
and  my  partner  and  I  had  no  trouble  to 
keep  the  earthen  floor  neat  to  the  eye  and 
more  sanitary  than  any  carpet.  If  you 
want  a  floor  in  a  tent,  build  a  real  one 
of  dressed  boards  brought  along  for  the 
purpose. 

Ventilation — Nessmuk  used  to  rail 
at  wall  tents  and  wedge  tents  because 
they  were  so  fusty  and  damp  and  cheer- 
less. So  they  are  when  improperly  built 
and  carelessly  managed.  One's  main 
reason  for  camping  out  should  be  to  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  It  is 
not  enough  to  get  them  in  daytime. 
One-third  of  our  time  is  spent  in  bed. 
And  yet  it  is  common  practice  to  close 
the  tent  tight  at  night,  especially  if 
there  are  any  mosquitoes  about.  Con- 
sider. Who  would  spend  summer  nights 
at  home  with  no  window  open  ?  Well,  a 
tent  closed  up  is  less  permeable  to  air 
than  the  average  house  with  windows 
down. 

The  notion  that  night  air  in  the 
woods  is  malarial  or  otherwise  unwhole- 
some is  idiotic.  It  is  the  best  air  there 
is.  Still,  you  can't  buy  a  wall  tent  in 
America  that  has  proper  means  of  venti- 
lation, unless  you  have  it  built  to  order. 
Army  tents  have  ventilators,  so-called, 
that  are  nothing  but  a  hole  at  each  peak, 
four  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long. 
A  tent  window,   to  be  of  any  account, 


should  be  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
square. 

Our  best  tent  makers  will  fit  one  or 
more  windows  in  a  tent  wherever  the 
owner  wants  them,  at  from  $1.00  to 
$2.50  each.  The  opening  is  covered 
with  fine-mesh  bobbinet,  taped  around 
the  edges  and  crosswise,  with  a  canvas 
storm  flap  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
from  the  inside.  A  more  elaborate 
kind,  that  may  be  detached  and  rolled 
up  when  the  tent  is  folded,  is  made  of 
copper  mosquito  bar,  and  has  a  cellu- 
loid window  that  can  be  slipped  in  when 
it  rains. 

In  a  tent  of  ordinary  size,  one  such 
window  at  the  rear,  with  the  doorway 
left  wide  open  in  fair  weather,  will 
make  the  place  a  cheerful  and  wholesome 
abode  instead  of  a  fusty  den.  The  door- 
way may  be  screened  by  a  sort  of  drop- 
curtain  of  bobbinet  or  cheesecloth ;  ordi- 
nary mosquito  netting  is  too  easily  torn, 
and  its  mesh  is  too  open  to  exclude  the 
smaller  mosquitoes  and  gnats. 

Cots — For  a  bed  in  fixed  camp,  or 
wherever  transportation  is  adequate, 
choose  the  folding  cot.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
presentable.  It  is  the  most  comfortable 
bed.  It  can  be  picked  up  bodily  and 
carried  out  every  morning  to  sun,  while 
the  tent  is  swept  out  with  a  twig  broom. 
Fixed  bunks  in  a  tent  are  abominations. 
They  soon  get  fusty,  and  they  attract 
vermin. 

The  cotton  pad  mattresses  made  for 
camp  cots  are  needlessly  bulky  and 
heavy,  hard  to  lie  on,  and  hard  to  keep 
dry  in  the  moist  forest  air.  Much  bet- 
ter is  a  folded  quilt  stuffed  with  wool 
instead  of  cotton.  It  can  be  kept  dry 
and  sweet  by  hanging  it  out  in  the  sun 
like  a  blanket.  Wool  stays  fluffy  and 
springy,  but  cotton  batting  mats  down 
and  gets  lumpy,  besides  retaining  mois- 
ture. 

To  be  secure  against  insect  pests  is  as 
essential  to  peace  and  comfort  in  camp 
as  a  dry  roof  overhead,  if  not  more  so. 
I  strongly  advise  having  each  cot  fitted 
with  screen  frame  and  netting.  All  out- 
fitters can  supply  such  things  ready- 
made.  If  insects  are  not  very  numerous, 
this  will  suffice  without  a  screen  door; 
but   in  countries  where    the    flies    and 
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gnats  and  mosquitos  are  really  a  plague, 
have  both  fittings. 

Speaking  of  cots,  the  36-inch  width 
is  far  more  comfortable  than  the  27-inch. 
On  a  very  narrow  cot  the  sleeper's  body 
raises  the  covering  free  from  the  bed  on 
both  sides,  leaving  gaps  through  which 
cold  air  draws  upward  between  mattress 
and  blanket,  chilling  the  sleeper,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  covering  he  may  pile  on. 

Tent  Stoves — If  a  wall  tent  is  to  be 
occupied  in  cold  weather  it  should  have 
a  small  stove  for  heating  late  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
In  this  case  the  tent  must  have  a  hole 
for  the  stovepipe.  A  simple  tin  pro- 
tector for  this  opening  is  annoying  at 
night,  for  it  scrapes  and  skreeks  when 
the  canvas  slats  in  the  wind;  and  it  is 
sure  to  leak  and  rust  your  stove.  Tent 
makers  supply  pipe  shields  of  asbestos 
that  are  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory. 

If  one  is  to  camp  with  a  stove  at  all, 
he  may  as  well  have  one  that  will  do  his 
cooking,  as  well  as  heating,  in  bad 
weather.  Most  camp  stoves  have  fire- 
boxes so  short  that  one  must  haggle  his 
wood  into  12-  or  15-inch  lengths.  To 
keep  fire  all  night  in  such  a  contrivance, 
you  have  to  fit  into  it  with  care  the  big- 
gest chunk  it  will  hold.  There  is  a 
stove  sold  by  camp  outfitters  that  takes 
in  thick  billets  28  inches  long.  It  is  an 
excellent  affair  both  for  cooking  and  for 
heating,  but  too  large  for  a  tent  less 
than  12  x  14. 

If  the  stove  must  be  set  rather  close 
to  the  tent  wall,  be  sure  to  take  along  a 
sheet  of  asbestos  as  a  shield.  One  of  the 
pads  used  for  dining-tables  will  do  very 
well.  Such  things  can  be  bought  at 
department  stores,  or  of  mail-order 
houses. 

Whatever  style  of  stove  is  chosen,  see 
that  its  lids  are  far  enough  apart  so  that 
pots  and  pans  do  not  interfere. 

When  starting  a  fire  in  an  "air-tight," 
use  little  fuel  at  first,  or  you  will 
smother  the  flame  in  its  own  smoke.  If 
the  stove  has  no  legs,  make  a  board 
frame  like  the  sides  of  a  low  box,  or  a 
crib  of  notched  logs,  and  fill  in  with 
gravel. 

Tent  Floors — If  you  want  a  board 


floor,  make  a  good  one.  To  slap  to- 
gether an  uneven  platform  of  undressed 
plank  fresh  from  the  sawmill,  with 
edges  all  askew,  is  to  insure  a  dirty  and 
draughty  interior,  less  comfortable  than 
the  bare  earth.  Be  sure  that  no  part  of 
the  floor  projects  outside  the  lower  edge 
of  tent,  or  every  rain  will  run  the  water 
in.  If  you  have  a  porch,  step  it  down 
from  the  main  floor,  for  the  same  reason. 
Set  the  tent  up  first,  square  and  true, 
and  then  peg  out  the  ground  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  neat  fit. 

Run  a  base-board  around  the  floor, 
and  tack  lower  edges  of  tent  to  it.  This 
keeps  out  draughts  and  bugs,  besides 
raising  the  tent  and  giving  you  more 
head-room. 

And  now  I  conclude  with  a  bit  of 
confession.  When  I  go  alone,  or  with 
a  partner  who  thinks  through  the  same 
quill,  I  never  use  a  wall  tent  at  all.  I 
am  an  old  fogy.  For  me,  the  open  lean- 
to  or  baker  tent,  before  a  hardwood  fire, 
with  the  free  breath  of  the  forest  filling 
my  lungs!  Let  the  sleet  drive;  let  the 
mercury  go  where  it  listeth ;  my  axe  is 
my  weapon  against  old  Jack  Frost.  For 
me,  a  camp  without  a  good  log  fire, 
burning  all  the  night,  is  just  no  camp 
at  all. 

But  understand:  all  my  camping  has 
been  where  I  was  free  as  an  Indian  to 
do  with  the  forest  whatever  I  pleased.  I 
could  cut  down  and  burn  any  tree,  any 
number  of  them — sweet  birch,  hickory, 
white  ash,  sugar  maple,  anything — heed- 
less of  what  such  timber  might  be  worth 
if  ever  it  got  to  market.  I  could  burn 
choice  wood  when  I  did  not  need  fire: 
burn  just  for  the  incense  and  comradry 
of  it  all. 

Not  so  the  average  camper  of  to-day. 
He  must  cull  old  dead  no-account  stuff 
that  he  finds  on  the  ground — peradven- 
ture  he  even  be  permitted  to  light  a  fire 
in  the  woods  at  all.  Alas!  the  lean-to, 
and  the  hissing  red  logs  that  cheered  us 
and  kept  us  cosy  through  the  long 
frosty  nights  under  the  hunter's  moon. 

Old  Nessmuk  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
crank ;  and  so  am  I.  Both  of  us  would 
have  had  the  willies  in  one  of  these  up- 
to-date  "organized  camps,"  and  would 
have  fallen  dead  if  invited  to  address 
it  on  some  such  topic  as  "Woodcraft." 


FISH  TROPHY  MOUNTING  AS  A 

FINE  ART 

By  LEON  L.  PRAY 

Diagrams    by    the    Author 

A  Personal  Method  Described   for   the  Benefit   of    Those    Who 

Want  to  Imitate  It 


"TTOW  many  a  fisherman, 
especially  the  fortunate  fly 
or  bait  caster  who  brings 
his  big  black  bass  to  net 
after  a  warming  fight,  has 
bent  over  his  trophy,  ex- 
claiming in  delight  at  the  bronze  and 
pearl  glory  of  its  scaled  sides  and  has 
said,  "If  I  could  preserve  his  beauty  just 
as  it  is  now,  to  remember  this  day  of  all 
days!  But  I'd  rather  just  eat  him  and 
remember  him  as  he  was  than  have  him 
'stuffed'  like  that  one  down  in  the  gun- 
store  window." 

You  remember  that  particular  one 
that  reposed  in  the  sporting  goods  win- 
dow of  the  village  hardware  store;  that 
awful  effigy  of  its  glorious  past.  When 
you  were  a  small  lad,  that  same  fish 
had  been  put  in  the  window  by  the  local 
taxidermist.  Its  size  looked  like  a  good 
drawing-card  both  for  the  taxidermy 
business  and  the  sale  of  fishing  tackle,  so 
the  trophy  remained  through  the  years. 
As  your  legs  grew  into  the  years  of  wan- 
derlust and  you  began  to  see  "things  as 
they  are,"  that  trophy  began  to  fade 
from  its  miraculous  halo  in  your  eyes. 
It  became  just  a  poorly  "stuffed"  fish 
and  drew  few  of  your  glances  thereafter. 
You  often  wondered,  especially  on  days 
when  you  caught  a  good  fish  or  two  at 
still-fishing,  if  that  confounded  image 
represented  the  highest  possi- 
bility in  taxidermic  achievement. 
Then  came  the  days  of  ad- 
vanced youth,  when  you  learned 
to  handle  a  casting  rod  and 
and  then,  when  a  big  fish  came 
your  way,  the  desire  to  preserve 
him  as  a  permanent  trophy  of 


your  prowess  came  home  to  you  tenfold. 
The  desire  remained  ungratified,  because 
you  had  a  somewhat  better  eye  for  de- 
tail and  form  than  your  neighbor,  and 
local  talent  couldn't  satisfy  your  longing. 

So  the  good  ones  all  went  the  way  of 
the  pan  and  the  baking-dish  after  being 
duly  admired  by  neighbors  and  friends. 
Only  now  and  then  an  extra  big,  dried 
skull  was  kept  a  memory  of  its  stately 
former  owner,  the  accumulated  trophies, 
after  a  few  seasons,  resembling,  for-  all 
the  world,  a  Filipino  head-hunter's  line- 
up out  under  the  eaves  of  the  woodshed. 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  not  every  one  of 
us  can  mount  a  fish.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  those  who  makes  a  business  of 
taxidermy  does  mount  a  fish  well  or  ar- 
tistically. Fish  are  regarded  as  difficult, 
but  there  is  little  reason  for  this  view 
if  the  latest  scientific  methods  of  han- 
dling are  applied. 

To  do  a  fish  well  does  require  a  fine 
artistic  sense.  To  do  a  fish  passably 
well  is  not  beyond  almost  anyone  with 
sense  of  color  and  form  and  any  feeling 
at  all.  I  will  try  to  make  this  clear  if 
you  will  follow  me  through. 

First  I  wish  to  make  this  one  point 
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strong  In  your  memory,  i.  e.,  salt,  alum, 
or  formaldehyde  in  direct  contact  should 
never  he  applied  to  a  fish  skin  that  is  in- 
tended for  mounting.  Formalin  in  very 
weak  solution  (one  or  two  drops  to  a 
quart  of  water)  may  be  used  in  a  damp- 
ened rag  to  wrap  a  fish  skin  in  for  trans- 
portation home,  but  regular  drug-store 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (33  1-3  per 
cent),  or  a  half  strength  of  saturate  so- 
lution (boiled)  of  borax  are  the  primest 
preservatives  for  fish  skins  if  time  must 
elapse  between   skinning  and  mounting. 

Color  notes,  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  capture,  are  by  all  means  essential 
to  rightly  finishing  a  mounted  fish. 
While  still  alive,  or  immediately  after 
killing,  is  the  psychological  moment  to 
note  your  fish's  color.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  death  he  will  not  resemble  himself 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  unless 
vastly  different  from  any  fish  that  man 
has  yet  discovered, 

Laj  the  fish  upon  a  clean  piece  of 
white    card    or    paper    and    outline    him 


(or  draw  a  small  outline  in  your  note- 
book), and  then,  by  writing  in  notes,  or 
by  direct  use  of  colors  (wax  crayons, 
colored  pencils,  or  water-colors),  suggest 
the  details  of  color  and  markings  for 
future  reference.  By  all  means  do  not 
overlook  the  bronze  or  metallic  colors 
of  your  fish,  as  these  are  all  important 
and  we  will  do  all  that  is  best  in  our 
power  to  restore  them  at  the  finish. 

A  good-sized  old  fighter,  when  fresh 
from  the  water,  surely  ought  to  be  able 
to  stir  enough  enthusiasm  in  its  captor 
to  warrant  care  in  making  a  few  color 
notes  on  the  spot.  After  these  notes  are 
taken,  creel  or  string  the  fish  that  is  to 
be  mounted,  handle  him  carefully  there- 
after and  go  ahead  with  your  fishing. 
'Fake  care  not  to  let  the  fins  of  this  par- 
ticular one  get  torn  or  dried  and  warped. 

When  home  or  camp  is  reached  you 
have  before  you  the  real  fun  of  preparing 
your  own  prize  for  mounting.  This 
may  be  to  you  as  much  of  joy  as  the 
fishing  or  the  care  of  your  tackle  aftej    a 
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successful  clay  out  of  doors. 

There  is  one  best  way  to 
mount  a  fish  skin.  That  is 
upon  a  nicely  prepared  man- 
nikin.  There  are  two  ways 
of  approaching  this.  The 
choice  lies  only  in  your  own 
wishes  and  your  ability  to 
model  in  clay  a  body  shape 
from  pencil  outline  of  the 
fresh  fish,  and  from  the  form 
take  your  cast;  or  your  pride 
in  coming  as  near  a  true  por- 
trait of  the  individual  fish  as 
possible  by  making  a  neat 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters 
body  cast  from  the  fresh 
specimen  and  molding  the 
mannikin  within  this  cast  of  the  fish's 
real  lines. 

For  most  of  us  the  direct  body  cast 
will  be  found  by  far  the  easiest  approach 
to  mounting  our  fish. 

To  properly  prepare  the  fish  for  cast- 
ing the  mannikin-mold  lay  him,  poorest 
side  down,  on  a  smooth  plane  of  clean, 
moistened  sand  with  a  slight  hollow 
made  in  it  to  partially  let  in  the  bulge 
of  his  side.  (Fig.  1.)  With  a  kitchen 
knife  smooth  the  sand  up  to  near  the 
middle  line  of  back  and  belly  so  the  fish 
is  somewhat  more  than  half  exposed 
from  the  sand.  Lay  the  dorsal,  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  close  along  the  body. 
Close   the   mouth   with   a   long  pin,   or 
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Figure  3 

leave    it   open,    as   you    choose,    for   the 
finish. 

Now  wipe  the  scales  clean  of  slime 
with  a  damp  rag,  always  rubbing  lightly 
from  head  toward  tail.  If  this  slime  is 
not  removed,  the  plaster,  when  applied, 
will  not  set  next  to  the  skin  from  action 
of  the  albumen. 

To   mix   plaster   for   the   casting   re- 
quires only  a  little  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  use.      (A  pint  or  a 
little  over  will  suffice  for  casting  a  one- 
pound  bass.)      Use  only  fine  plaster  of 
Paris  if  possible.     Stucco  is  coarse  and 
not  as  satisfactory.     Plaster  of  Paris  may 
be    bought    reasonably    cheap    from    the 
paint  store  in  most  towns.     Mix  your 
plaster  in  an  earthenware  ves- 
sel, as  it  is  easily  cleaned  out 
afterwards.     Plaster  clings  to 
granite   ironware   very   badly. 
Sprinkle  the  plaster  with  de- 
liberation through  your  fingers 
into  the  water,  not  stirring  it 
at  all  until  the  very  last  thing. 
Keep  sifting  in  the  plaster  un- 
til it  ceases  to  all  settle  under 
the  water  and  a  little  remains 
exposed  partly  dry,  then  take  a 
stick  or  spoon,  sink  it  in  and 
stir  the  plaster  smoothly  into 
the  water  by  moving  the  spoon 
blade    from    side    to    side    flat, 
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Preparing  the  plaster  should 
occupy  a  very  short  time,  with- 
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out  undue  hurry  about  It,  nevertheless. 

After  the  mixing  is  done,  let  the  plas- 
ter, which  should  now  be  oi  slow-pour 
ing  consistency,  stand  a  few  seconds, 
after  which  pour  it  over  the  fish,  slowly 
and  carefully,  so  that  every  detail  of 
form  is  nicely  covered  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  (Fig.  2.)  While  the 
plaster  is  yet  soft,  dip  a  few  films  of 
manila  fiber  into  the  plaster  remaining 
in  the  bowl  and  lay  these  flat  over  the 
body  cast  to  reinforce  the  mold.  Let  the 
mold  have  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  to  set.  Meantime  wash  the 
bowl  and  spoon  and  sharpen  your  pocket- 
knife  and  get  a  pair  of  old  shears  for  aid 
in  skinning  the  fish  when  removed  from 
the  mold. 

When  the  plaster  is  fully  set  so  that  it 
resists  the  finger-nail  well,  lift  the  mold 
from  the  sand-bed  and  gently  draw  out 
the  fish,  head  end  first,  so  as  to  not  rip 
up  the  scales. 

Skinning  the  Fish 

Choose  the  poorest-looking  side  of  the 
fish,  the  side  that  lay  dowrn  in  the  sand 
while  making  the  cast,  for  the  one  on 
which  to  make  the  opening  incision.  Cut 
out  the  section  of  skin  and  side  of  head 
inside  the  heavy  line  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 
Lay  the  fish  best,  or  face,  side  down  on 
a  damp  cloth.  Turn  the  body  over  as 
little  as  possible  so  as  not  to  overwork 
and  loosen  the  scales.  The  less  the  skin 
is  wrinkled  and  bent,  through  the  whole 
operation  of  preparation,  the  better  for 
keeping  it  in  perfect  shape.    (See  Fig.  4.) 

Cut  out  the  head  last  and  carefully 
trim  out  nearly  the  entire  skull,  the 
jaws  and  cheek  framework  being  about 
all  that  should  usually  be  left.  Be  very 
^iirc*  to  scrape  out  all  jaw  and  cheek 
muscles  and  fat  and  the  eyeballs.  Cut 
out  the  tongue  altogether,  leaving  the 
branchiostigal  rays  intact  as  in  Fig.  4. 
Clear  the  skin  of  meat  and  fat  by  scra- 
ping toward  the  head,  so  as  not  to  rub 
<»ut  an;,  scales  on  the  outside  in  the 
process. 

When  the  scraping  and  trimming  out 
of  the  fleshy  parts  is  done,  brush  the 
skin  inside  and  out  thoroughly  with 
regular  drug-store  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.     (Fig.   5.)     Wrap  the  skin  in  a 


damp  cloth,  wrung  out  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  and  water.  1  ;i\ 
the  wrapped-up  skin  full  length  on  a 
piece  of  thin  oilcloth,  fold  the  oilcloth 
over  the  ends  of  the  bundle,  and  roll  it 
up  looseh .  Lay  it  away  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  mannikin  is  made. 

There  is  another  way  by  wThich  fish 
skins   may   be    kept    for   a    considerable 


Figure  5 

space  of  time  before  mounting.  This  is 
with  ordinary  borax  as  a  medium.  Make 
a  saturate  solution  of  borax  by  boiling 
half  a  pound  or  more  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter. When  this  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
by  quite  a  spell  of  boiling,  allow  it  to 
cool,  and  when  cold  add  as  much  again 
the  bulk  of  water,  making  it  half  satu- 
rate solution.  To  this  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  carbolic  acid  and  stir  in  well. 

Submerge  fish  skins  in  this  "pickle" 
writh  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  over 
them  and  a  flat  stone  on  top  to  keep  them 
under.  When  a  skin  is  removed  from 
the  pickle,  or  taken  from  the  damp  car- 
bolic cloths  for  mounting,  in  either  case, 
rinse  the  skin  well  under  the  cold-water 
tap,  head  up-stream,  to  freshen  it  and, 
in  the  one  case,  to  clear  it  of  borax. 
After  the  rinsing,  carefully  scrape  the 
skin  again  to  clear  it  of  any  grease  or  tis- 
sues left  from  the  first  scraping. 

A  fish  skin  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  preservative  and  freshened  un- 
til the  mannikin  shell  is  made,  dried,  and 
entirely  completed. 

Making   the   Mannikin 

The  mold  or  cast  does  not  need  to  be 
dry  for  the  mannikin  to  be  made  in  it. 
The  shell  can  be  made  in  it  almost  as 
soon  as  the  mold  is  set.  First  saw  the 
mold  in  two  lengthwise,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  With  saw  and  jackknife,  cut 
out  a  backboard,  somewhat  smaller  than 
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outline  of  opening  in  cast.  (Fig.  6.) 
Take. a  bit  of  ordinary  clay  and  mix  it 
to  consistency  of  cream  with  water,  for 
separator  between  the  mold  and  manni- 
kin  cast.  Soak  the  mold  in  water  and 
allow  to  drain. 

When  the  surplus  water  is  drained  off 
paint  the  inside  of  the  mold  and  the 
sawed  separation  with  the  clay  separa- 
tor. Notch  the  ends  of  the  mold,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  join  the  halves 
neatly  and  tie  them  together  at  the 
notched  ends  with  string.  This  pre- 
pares the  mold  to  receive  the  plaster 
with  its  manila  fiber  reinforcement  and 
backboard  that  will  make  up  the  manni- 
kin-shell. 

Make  up  a  batch  of  plaster  of  suffi- 
cient quality  to  make  a  shell  one-half 
inch  thick  in  the  mold.  Pour  the  mold 
half  full  of  plaster.     Dip  in  films  of  fiber 

(use  manila  long  fiber.  If  this  cannot 
be  procured  in  loose  form,  get  a  piece  of 
manila  rope,  cut  it  into  short  sections 
and  shred  it  by  picking  it  to  pieces  with 
the  fingers)  and  work  up  around  the 
edges  of  the  mold,  being  careful  not  to 
scrape  the  clay  separator  off  and  break 
the  separation  of  the  two  plaster  walls. 
Work  the  mannikin  to  as  near  an  even 
half-inch  thickness  as  possible,  except 
fill  the  head  up  nearly  solid.  The  rea- 
son for  the  solid  head  will  appear  a  little 
further  on. 

Let  in  the  back-board  so  as  to  leave  a 

hollow  under  it  as  shown 

in  Fig.  6.     Dip  some  lit- 
tle films  of  fiber  into  the 

remaining   plaster   in   the 

dish,    wipe    part    of    the 

plaster  out  of  the  films  by 

drawing    them    over   the 

edge  of  the  dish,  and  lay 

them  over  the  bevel  cuts 

on  the  backboard  so  they 

join  the  edge  of  the  cast 

flush  and  hold  the  board 

in  firmly  when  the  plaster 

sets. 

When   the   shell   is  set 

hard  (leave  it  in  the  mold 

half  an  hour  or  more  to 

be  safe),   cut  the  strings 

and  pull  off  the  mold,  us- 
ing  care    not    to   jam   or 

break  the  freshly  set  man- 


nikin. Dry  the  shell  thus  produced  in  a 
well-ventilated  place.  When  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry,  sandpaper  off  the  scale  de- 
tail. Go  no  deeper  because  your  fish  skin 
is  going  to  shrink  in  thickness  when 
placed  upon  the  shell  and  dried  in  the 
form  it  is  finally  to  take. 

Now  comes  the  reason  for  the  solid 
head.  Carve  the  head  down  with  a  sharp 
knife  until  it  forms  only  a  core,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  Trim  off  the  casts  of  the  fins, 
and  for  the  base  of  the  spiny  dorsal  fin 
cut  a  slight  groove  where  it  is  indicated 
by  the  casting.  Trim  the  tail  down  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

Now  size  the  mannikin  with  thin, 
white  shellac,  using  half  again  as  much 
alcohol  in  thinning  for  sizing.  After  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  sizing  is  dry,  lay 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the  shell  and 
paint  this  down  to  smooth,  close  contact 
with  regular  thick  shellac,  using  a  stiff 
flat  brush  for  the  purpose.  Split  the 
cloth  where  it  lays  over  the  edge  of  the 
mannikin  and  cut  off  the  surplus  cloth 
where  it  overlaps  itself  on  the  back,  shel- 
lacking it  down  as  on  the  front  side. 
Allow  the  shellacked  mannikin  to  dry 
before  applying  the  skin. 

Applying  the  Fish  Skin  to  the  Mannikin- 
Shell 

To  serve  the  double  purpose  of  poison- 
ing and   at  the  same  time  sticking  the 
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skin  to  the  shell  firmly,  stir  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  white  arsenic  into  one- 
third  to  one-half  a  cupful  of  library 
paste  (this  paste  is  handy  because  it  is 
usually  ready  combined  with  a  percent- 
age of  gum  arabic)  and  mix  these 
thoroughly  together.  (The  amount 
given    above    should    be    enough    for    a 


Figure  7 

four-  or  five-pound  bass.  More  arsenic 
may  be  used,  if  desired,  to  the  amount 
of  paste.) 

Rinse  the  skin  thoroughly  in  cool, 
fresh  water,  without  wrinkling  or  bend- 
ing it  unduly.  Lay  the  freshened 
skin  upon  a  slightly  damp  cloth  and 
sop  out  the  surplus  water  with  an- 
other cloth.  Apply  the  poisoned  paste 
to  all  inner  surfaces  of  the  skin  and 
a  little  to  the  backs  of  all  the  fins, 
just  enough  to  carry  arsenic  on  the  fins. 
Use  a  flat  bristle  brush. 

For  the  face  and  fin-base  modeling, 
mix  up  a  compo.  as  follows:  Take  one- 
third  cupful  of  library  paste.  Chop, 
with  shears,  some  fine,  clean  tow  (to 
be  had  at  the  upholsterer's),  to  very 
short  length  (quarter  inch  or  less). 
Sprinkle  a  small  handful  of  this  in  with 
the  paste  in  a  dish  of  suitable  size.  Add 
a  little  water,  very  little,  and  stir  in 
whiting  and  mix  and  knead  and  mix  in 
more  whiting  until  the  whole  produces 
a  stiff,  sticky  material  of  nice  modeling 
consistency. 

Lay  the  pasted  skin  face  side  down 
upon  a  clamp  cloth.  Fill  in  the  end  of 
the  tail  with  compo.  and  rub  a  little  on 
at  the  base  of  all  the  fins.  With  a  brush 
apply  poisoned  paste  to  the  mannikin  in 
a  thin,  even  coat.  Lay  the  mannikin  in 
the  skin,  slipping  the  flattened  tail  end 
into  compo.  in  tail  first.  Pull  the  skin 
gently  but  firmly  around  into  place. 
Pick   the  fish  up  and,  laying  it  back  side 


down  now,  smooth  and  press  the  skin 
neatly  down  upon  the  shell. 

There  should  be  only  enough  paste 
on  both  skin  and  shell  to  hold  the  skin 
on  smoothly  without  bubbles  or  flabby 
areas  of  semi-liquid  that  would  dry  out 
unevenly  and  make  a  bumpy  surface. 
Begin  pressing  the  skin  down  along 
center  of  body  and  work  down  over  belly 
and  back  to  eliminate  air  bubbles  and 
possible  surplus  paste. 

If  any  air  still  remains  under  the  skin 
after  it  is  all  flattened  down,  take  the 
very  sharp  point  of  your  pocketknife, 
stick  it  firmly  through  the  scales  into 
the  area  containing  air  and,  holding  the 
scales  down  around  the  blade  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  pull  the  knife 
straight  away  without  wrenching  out 
any  scales.  Press  the  confined  air 
through  the  hole  thus  made.  Now,  when 
the  skin  is  all  smoothed  down  with  the 
fins  in  proper  place  and  head  laying  over 
the  core  in  proper  relation  to  body,  turn 
the  fish  over,  lay  it  face  side  down  upon 
a  pad  of  damp  cloths  or  hold  it  upon  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  tack  the  edge 
of  the  skin  to  the  back  board. 

Tack  the  piece  of  gill  down  in  proper 
position  upon  back  of  head  core.  Turn 
the  fish  over  again  when  the  tacking  is 
completed  and  lay  it  flat  upon  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  table  for  modeling  in  the 
face  and  shaping  tail  and  fin  bases. 
Raise  the  gill  cover  (opercle)  and  in- 
sert the  face  filling,  working  it  well  into 
the  cheek  and  jaws  and  fore  part  of 
face. 

Lay  down  the  opercle  and  model  the 
head  into  natural  shape.  (It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  have  run  out  a  head 
cast  in  the  mold  either  before  or  after 
making  the  mannikin,  for  purpose  of 
study  when  shaping  the  compo.  under 
the  skin).  Pin  opercle  and  jaw  down 
to  mannikin  with  three  or  four  sharp 
toilet  pins.  When  the  fish  is  dry  cut 
these  pins  off  flush. 

Next  turn  attention  to  shaping  down 
the  tail  tip  and  fin  bases  and  to  carding 
the  fins  for  drying.  If  the  fins  have  be- 
come at  all  dry,  moisten  them  well  be- 
fore spreading  them  and  carding.  Spread 
each  fin  upon  a  piece  of  packing-board  or 
soft  cardboard  (not  enameled,  as  this 
will  stick  to  the  fins  and  tear  them  when 
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removed  dry)  and  pin  over  fin  another 
piece  of  card  in  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  Use  good  sharp-pointed  toilet 
pins  for  the  purpose.  Let  two  pins,  at 
least,  go  through  to  hold  the  fins  up 
from  the  table  as  in  sketch. 

When  the  fins  are  carded  in  this  man- 
ner the  fish  need  not  be  screwed  upon  a 
temporary  board  to  dry,  but  may  be 
placed  anywhere  on  any  shelf  or  table 
handy,  upon  the  fish's  own  back  surface 
and  take  up  little  space  while  drying.  A 
panel  fish  usually  requires  only  one  eye. 
If  a  suitable  eye  is  not  at  hand,  leave  the 
socket  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  eye 
with  a  little  melted  wax  or  compo.  when 
the  eyes  are  procured.  Fish  eyes  may  be 
had  from  any  taxidermist's  supply  house. 

The  painting  of  the  dried  specimen 
(period  of  drying  will  take  from  four 
days  to  a  week  or  more)  is  the  finest 
touch  to  completing  a  trophy  of  this 
kind.  If  any  scales  have  raised  in  the 
drying  process  (never  dry  a  specimen 
near  artificial  heat)  melt  a  lit- 
tle white  (refined)  beeswax 
with  a  little  Canada  balsam 
fir  in  it  and  brush  this  hot  un-  ^  — 
der  the  raised  scales.  Scrape  t*«» 
them  down  with  a  little  edged, 
hardwood  tool  shaped  with  the 
pocketknife  and  sandpaper  as 
in  Fig.  10.  Scrape  off  all  wax 
adhering  to  outside  of  scales. 
If  the  skin  is  perfect  it  will 
require  no  wax  treatment,  ex- 
cept likely  a  little  filling  out  «. 
around  the  jaws  and  top  of 
face.  To  do  this,  lay  thin  wisps 
of  absorbent  cotton  on  and 
paint  melted  wax  into  the  cot- 
ton with  a  stiff  brush.  Shape 
the  cooled  wax  and  cotton 
down  with  knife  and  wooden 
tool,  being  careful  to  copy  natural  detail. 
Replace  tongue  and  mouth  lining  in 
same  manner  if  mouth  is  open. 

Size  the  skin  with  thinned  white  shel- 
lac, brushed  over  quickly  and  smoothly. 
Allow  this  to  dry  well  before  applying 
colors.     Use  shellac  very  thin. 

Restoring  the  Colors 

Apply  the  tube  colors  thinned  with 
megilp   (may  be  had  of  artist's  material 


dealers)  and  a  little  kerosene  oil.  Use 
either  round  red  sable  or  flat  bristle 
brushes  in  this  work.  Nearly  all  fishes, 
bass  especially,  have  a  rich  metallic  lus- 
ter. This  has  been  partially  imitated  by 
a  nice  manipulation  of  tints,  but  metallic 
bronzes,  rightly  handled  and  laid  on 
over  oil  color  tones  bring  out  a  far 
more  natural  effect  and  a  soft  richness 
of  finish  that  pigments  alone  cannot  ap- 
proach. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  minutely  de- 
scribing my  own  personal  method  of 
handling  fish  colors,  I  will  set  forth  the 
painting  of  a  large  mouth  bass,  attempt- 
ing to  bring  out  a  suggestion  of  his 
former  beauty.  Our  bass,  as  noted  while 
fresh,  was  distinctly  a  lustrous  metallic 
green,  to  golden  green  oh  his  sides  (to 
use  a  typical  color  phase),  with  pearly 
white  under  parts,  very  delicate  flesh 
tints  about  the  jaw  and  gills,  and  a  more 
or  less  distinct  barring  on  the  cheek  and 
a  broken  stripe  along  his  side. 


Compo. 


+o  cover 
♦his  plane. 


Figure  8 

No  one  on  earth  can  put  his  marvelous 
tints  back  as  they  were.  We  can  bring 
only  a  suggestion  of  past  beauty  upon  his 
skin.  The  more  subtly  suggestive  the 
manner  of  laying  on  the  tints  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  better  to  sacrifice  positive  color 
than  to  paint  your  fish  like  a  new  barn 
or  a  toy  express  wagon. 

Primarily  our  bass  was  a  soft,  rich 
green,  so  squeeze  out  a  little  viridian  and 
a  bit  of  mars  yellow  to  mix  for  the  un- 
dertone of  his  back,  sides,  and  head.    Be- 
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side  these  squeeze  a  little  megilp.  Get 
a  cup  with  a  little  clean  kerosene  oil  in 
it.  Take  a  brush  and  mix  a  little  kero- 
sene with  the  megilp.  Next  transfer  a 
little  of  this  to  the  colors  and  to  two  or 
three  parts  of  viridian  mix  one  part  of 
mars  yellow  (raw  sienna  next  choice  if 
mars  yellow  is  not  to  be  had).  Apply  the 
green  tone,  thus  produced,  over  the  head, 
back,  and  side  in  a  thin,  even  coat. 

Next  take  a  bit  of  clean  linen  cloth, 
put  a  little  wad  of  cotton  in  its  center, 
gather  the  cloth  tightly  over  the  cotton 
and  tie  it  with  string,  making  a  little 
cloth  stippler.  Dab  the  applied  color 
evenly  all  over  with  this,  evenning  and 
thinning  the  coat  of  tint  so  that  the 
scale  detail  shows  strongly.  Shade  the 
green  softly  down  upon  the  lower  parts 
of  the  cheek  and  side  toward  the  belly. 
Squeeze  out  a  little  zinc  white  and  mix 
it  with  megilp  and  kerosene.  Apply 
this,  in  same  manner  as  back  tone,  to  all 
the  under  parts,  shading  carefully  up  to 
side.  Now  lay  the  fish  away  for  this 
coat  to  dry. 

When  the  pigment  is  well  dried  (two 
or  three  days)  get  out  the  bronzes  for 
putting  on  the  finishing  touches.  Pour 
out  a  little  bit  of  dull  green  bronze 
powder  for  the  back,  a  bit  of  dull  gold 
for  the  side  and  a  very  little  bright 
green  for  the  glint  of  brilliancy  along 
the  side  of  the  back.  Use  a  piece  of 
clean  glass  to  mix  on. 

For  an  applying  medium  for  the 
bronzes  use  megilp  and  a  touch  of  kero- 
sene. Mix  each  color  of  bronze  with 
this  separately.  Apply  them  with  a 
brush  and  put  them  on  very  thinly.  Rub 
them  down  to  softness  and  proper  shad- 
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ing  with  the  ball  of  one  finger  or  thumb. 

This  finishing  with  the  fingers  will 
give  a  lifelike  touch  to  the  bronze  that 
could  not  be  attained  with  a  brush. 
Apply  the  dull  green  and  dull  gilt  first 
and  over  these  work  just  the  faintest 
shade  of  bright  green,  especially  on  the 
side  above  middle. 

Go  over  the  belly  with  another  thin 
stippling  of  zinc  white.  Shade  on  the 
cheek  markings,  body  stripe  and  dark 
overcast  of  back  over  the  bronze  with 
Payne's  gray,  laid  on  with  a  brush  and 
blended  with  the  fingers.  Touch  up  the 
tip  of  the  opercle  with  a  darker  spot  of 
Payne's  gray  and  touch  a  few  scales  now 
and  then  along  the  body  stripe  with 
dark  spots. 

If  the  fish  must  be  varnished,  lay  it  on 


Figure  10 

very  thinly  and  use  transparent  picture 
varnish,  applied  with  a  flat  camel's  hair 
brush.  A  fish  under  water  shows  lit- 
tle gloss  and  the  megilp  medium  in  the 
color  should  be  in  itself  a  sufficient 
finish. 

The  widely  varying  colors  of  all 
species  of  fishes  may  be  restored  by  the 
same  principle  given  above,  i.  e.,  laying 
on  the  dominant  under  tints  first,  allow- 
ing them  to  dry  and  shading  the  bronzes 
and  markings  over  them,  softening  them 
with  the  finger  tips. 

The  subject  of  properly  setting  up  the 
finished  fish  in  its  permanent  mounting 
could  be  drawn  out  quite  lengthily.  One 
suggestion  here  will  suffice.  All  mounted 
fish  should  be  placed  under 
glass,  whether  on  a  finely 
grained  wood  panel  or  on 
a  painted,  under  -  water  - 
scene  background.  A  thin 
shadow  box,  only  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  the  fish 
clearing  the  glass,  is  an  ex- 
cellent container  and  may 
be  made  to  look  very  rich 
by  the  addition  of  a  neat 
gilded  frame.  Fig.  11  gives 
a  detail  of  the  box  and 
frame  for  a  suitable  fish 
mounting.      Fish   set  up  in 
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Figure  11 


this  way,  out  of  the  dust,  will  keep  well- 
nigh  forever. 

Following  is  a  list  of  tube  oil  colors 


that  will  be  found  adequate 
for  various  fish  coloring: 
English  vermilion,  rose 
madder,  burnt  sienna,  mars 
yellow,  burnt  umber,  raw 
umber,  raw  sienna,  yellow 
ocher,  French  Naples  yel- 
low, cadmium  yellow,  zinc 
white,  permanent  blue, 
French  ultramarine  blue, 
viridian,  Payne's  gray,  and 
ivory  black.  For  thinning 
and  applying  mediums,  me- 
gilp (in  tubes),  and  kero- 
sene oil.  Have  on  hand  a 
small  assortment  of  round 
red  sable  and  flat  bristle 
brushes  up  to  one-half  inch  wide.  Bronze 
powders  of  many  shades  may  be  pro- 
cured from  any  artists'  supply  house. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 


HOW  can  a  sinkable  golf  ball  float 
to  the  top  ?  This  puzzling  ques- 
tion was  recently  solved  by  Mr. 
Heydler.  He  was  playing  at  Pinehurst 
when  he  drove  the  ball  from  a  tee  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  into  a  pond  below.  As  the 
ball  he  was  playing  was  of,  the  sinkable 
kind  he  was  not  surprised  when  it  dis- 
appeared. But  he  was  surprised  when 
it  rose  immediately.  The  caddy  fished 
it  out,  Mr.  Heydler  dropped  it  over  his 
shoulder  and  then,  as  he  addressed  it, 
noticed  it  wasn't  his  ball.  The  one  he 
drove  had  struck  another,  which  was  a 
floater,  loosened  it  from  the  mud,  and 
allowed  it  to  come  to  the  top. 

AN  easy  way  of  cleaning  a  twelve- 
gauge  gun  is  to  go  after  it  with  a 
twenty-eight-gauge  rod — one  of 
these  little  wooden  affairs  with  brass 
ferules,  sold  for  a  quarter.  The  little 
steel  wire  mop  attachment  included  with 
these  rods  is  enough  smaller  than  the 
bore  to  permit  covering  it  with  a  double 
thickness  of  oiled  cloth.  Not  only  does 
the  scratch  brush  hold  the  cloth  firmly 
in  whichever  direction  it  is  pushed  or 
dragged  through  the  barrel,  but  it  also 
has  sufficient  elasticity  to  accommodate 


itself  to  any  degree  of  choke.  But  the 
main  merit  of  the  twenty-eight-gauge 
rod  in  the  twelve  bore  is  that  it  is  so 
slender,  even  at  the  handle,  as  to  drop 
freely  through  the  closest  choke.  As  a 
result,  when  the  brush  and  patch  are 
pushed  clear  of  the  muzzle  to  wipe  the 
last  half-inch,  it  is  possible  to  draw  the 
entire  rod  through  after  them  and  re- 
peat "ad  lib."  instead  of  unscrewing  the 
brush  and  reattaching  it — as  is  neces- 
sary with  rods  turned  to  the  gauge  of 
the  gun  in  which  they  are  used. 

OF  course  you  can  wad  your  ban- 
danna into  your  hip  pocket.  But 
this  sometimes  makes  things  a 
bit  crowded,  particularly  when  you  sit 
down.  A  handier  way  to  pack  that 
"wipe"  is  to  pucker  it,  as  for  the  Chau 
tauqua  salute,  and  pull  the  peak  of  it  up 
under  your  belt  over  the  left  hip.  Once 
there  it  will  dangle  free,  adding  a  pic- 
turesque bit  of  flaunting  color  to  your 
woods  costume  and  leaving  your  pockets 
for  the  accommodation  of  other  things. 
It  will  be  right  where  you  can  reach  it 
with  either  or  both  hands,  in  fact  you 
can  use  it  as  a  hand  towel  without  re- 
moving it  from  your  belt. 


MAULED   BY  A   LION 

By  WILLIAM   BRENT  ALTSHELER 

The  Man   to    Whom  It  Happened   Tells  How  It  Feels   to   Be 

the  Mouse 


WAS  treking  with  rifle  and  blacks 
down  the  bizarre  lands  of  the 
Northern  Guaso  Nyiro  of  British 
East  Africa  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  July,  1913,  when  hap- 
pened the  things  herein  related. 
Distinguished  sportsmen  have  returned 
to  this  side  from  time  to  time  with  thril- 
ling stories  of  their  triumph  over  fierce 
wild  beasts,  but  I  do  not  recall  anyone's 
bringing  home  a  personal  experience  of 
how  it  feels  to  furnish  a  triumph  for 
the  beast — "man  in  a  lion,"  so  to  speak. 
Beasts  prey  upon  each  other  constantly 
and  now  and  then  man  makes  the  feast. 
I  was  fortunate  to  bag  a  trophy  of  each 
incident  in  striking  contrast  to  each 
other. 

Some  animal  jostled  the  bush  and  to 
snip  its  wind  and  cinch  a  shot,  I  sidled 
for  the  protective  covering  of  a  clump  of 
desert  palms  and  nearly  ran  smack  into 
a  bunch  of  oryx  nibbling  lazily  toward 
the  coveted  palms.  I  had  to  back  cau- 
tiously into  the  wait-a-bit  to  keep  from 
disturbing  the  antelope,  which  would 
signal  danger  to  the  gerenuk,  which  I 
had  marked  for  a  trophy — a  superb  buck 
gazelle  with  massive  hooked  horns  too 
heavy  for  its  finely  sculptured  head  and 
trim,  fairy-like  body,  a  prize  worthy  of 
any  collector's  bag. 

The  sun  was  suspended  low  like  a  pot 
of  refined  gold,  warning  me  of  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  as  I  paused  to  revise 
my  scheme  of  approach.  The  gerenuk 
sensed  danger  and  started  —  directly 
toward   me! 

'Aha!"  I  exclaimed  under  my  breath, 
"there's  another  hunter  abroad!" 

Those  who  have  pursued  the  gerenuk 
know  what  a  wary  little  beast  it  is. 
That    I    might   make   a   more   successful 
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stalk,  I  had  moccasined  my  feet  and  left 
my  gun-bearer  behind. 

I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  tre- 
mendous surprise  in  store  for  me.  There 
was  but  one  lion  in  the  whole  country,  I 
knew,  and  that  was  an  adroit  "old  chap" 
who  had  policed  "The  Post"  for  two  or 
three  years  and  didn't  even  have  a  fe- 
male consort.  His  familiar  bark,  not  un- 
like the  catchy  bray  of  a  big  Grevy 
zebra,  coming  from  far  out  on  the  star- 
lit, herded  veldt,  animated  the  nocturnal 
picture.  Foxy,  adroit,  of  cryptic  habits 
and  impudent  as  the  devil,  his  broad, 
clean-cut  pug-prints  were  indicative  of 
extraordinary  size  and  virility;  not  a 
tuskless  degenerate  nor  a  senile  anthro- 
pophagite, but  a  full-blooded  beast  who 
hunted  for  the  sheer  lust  of  it  and  ate 
when  hungry.  There  were  around  about 
dilapidated  thorn  bomas  and  abandoned 
machans  telling  their  own  story  of  brute 
sagacity,  which  had  successfully  run  a 
gauntlet  of  assorted  snares,  traps,  and 
pitfalls. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  Guaso  Nyiro, 
Archer  Claydon  was  playing  solitaire 
and  stopped  to  give  me  a  true  Robinson 
Crusoe  reception  to  this  bizarre  land  of 
truculent  blacks. 

Under  the  agreeable  influence  of  the 
yielding  tropical  afterglow,  I  had  fondly 
pictured  the  lemon  skin  and  orange  whis- 
kers of  the  sly  old  rounder  pegged  out 
on  the  veldt  under  the  pitiless  rays  of 
the  vertical  sun  and  had  his  photo  and 
record  measurements  safely  portfolioed. 
For  a  toss  of  the  rupee  had  given  me  the 
shot,  as  Claydon  remarked  prophetically : 

"My  time  will  come!" 

Our  well-laid  plans  came  to  naught 
and  my  hungry  eyes  had  not  seen  a  wisp 
of  blonde  hair  till  this  minute. 

Where  least  expected — in  the  dark  re- 
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cesses  of  the  low-lying  palms,  which  I 
intended  to  give  me  cover,  was  the  lair 
of  the  lion  Claydon  and  I  had  sought. 
From  a  shadowy  opening  among  its 
fronds,  it  leaped  noiselessly  with  long 
body  outstretched  and  shot  like  a  golden 
shaft.  The  gleaming,  animate  bolt 
struck  the  nearest  oryx  bull  amidship, 
which,  taken  off  guard,  was  sent  into  the 
grass,  on  which  it  had  been  feeding 
quietly  and  confidently. 

I  knew  that  the  most  desperate  lion 
would  not  molest  an  adult  oryx  any 
more  than  a  sane  man  would  throw  him- 
self on  a  sword  unsheathed,  and  in  tra- 
ditional encounters  the  rash  lion  was 
found  impaled  on  the  oryx  horns.  1 
grounded  my  rifle  and  crouched  small 
under  cover,  eager  to  witness,  without 
interference,  this  rare  and  exciting 
spectacle.  The  oryx  is  of  stocky  build 
and  has  great  strength  in  its  compact, 
rotund  body  on  short,  well-turned  legs 
like  bedposts,  and  has  more  of  the  con- 
tour of  an  under-size  draft  horse  than 
an  antelope  of  great  speed.  Recovering 
from  the  surprise  and  shock  of  the  sud- 
den onrush,  the  oryx  came  right  up  on  its 
forearms  with  almost  the  full  weight  of 
the  lion  on  its  back,  his  fangs  driven 
deep  into  its  withers  and  his  claws 
hooked  into  the  shoulders.  The  antelope 
made  a  desperate  -  effort  to  unfold  its 
hind  legs,  but  the  great  cat  pulled  it 
again  back  on  its  haunches  and  got  a 
fresh  hold  with  his  ivories. 

The  oryx  lay  parallel  to*  my  line 
of  vision,  head  away,  and  the  lion 
stretched  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  tan- 
gent to  the  left,  with  his  hind  paws  dug 
into  the  turf  to  steady  him  and  his  tail 
lashing  the  ground.  The  hide  of  an 
oryx  is  thick  and  tough — esteemed  next 
to  the  swamp  buffalo  for  native  sandals 
— and  was  a  sort  of  shield  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders  into  which  the  lion  was 
busy  cutting  his  way.  With  every  deep 
breath  came  a  growl  from  the  lion's 
mouth,  muffled  and  filled  with  the  hair, 
hide,  and  flesh  of  the  oryx  withers,  from 
which  the  blood  streamed.  The  white 
fangs  slotted  the  flesh  as  the  jaws  opened 
and  closed  with  a  new  grip. 

I  stood  tense  with  excitement  and  the 
deadly  combat  thrilled  me  with  tremen- 
dous interest.     There  was  not  so  much 


disparity  in  bulk  and  energy,  except  in 
their  distribution,  the  preponderance 
being  greatly  in  favor  of  the  lion's  fore- 
quarters  and  massive  head  as  evinced  by 
the  control  he  maintained  over  the  oryx 
of  greater  avoirdupois  and  of  cheval- 
shaped  hips.  In  his  hindquarters  the 
lion  seemed  comparatively  weak,  but  of 
intense  activity  and  superb  poise,  for  it 
made  no  difference  which  way  the  oryx 
twisted  or  turned,  the  savage  beast  held 
his  relative  position  and  aggressive  ad- 
vantage. 

Antelope  Against  Lion 

Only  the  day  before,  my  boys  had  mis- 
taken choroa  for  simba,  as  they  called 
the  oryx  and  lion,  respectively,  and  told 
me  to  shoot — the  horns  at  a  great  dis- 
tance merging  into  the  background — 
and  I  was  now  struck  by  points  of 
similarity  as  I  mentally  weighed  and 
measured  the  fierce  antagonists.  The 
lion  ran  more  to  tan,  glinting  in  the 
slant  rays  of  yellowish  light,  and  the 
oryx  was  of  dingy  fawn  against  the 
opaque,  shadowy  background,  and  there 
was  a  mutual  suggestiveness  in  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  angular  view  I  had  of 
the  top  side  as  I  caught  the  salient 
features  of  the  gladiatorial  combatants. 

With  the  strength,  courage,  and  re- 
source of  a  cape-buffalo  wounded  to 
madness,  the  oryx  battled  under  the 
handicap  superimposed  by  its  fierce  an- 
tagonist anchored  firmly  on  its  withers, 
and,  despairing  of  tearing  loose  the  steel 
grappling  hooks,  the  oryx  maneuvered  to 
bring  its  deadly  defensive  weapons  into 
active  play.  Canting  its  head  and  neck 
to  the  right,  it  swept  the  left  side  with 
its  long  reach  of  black  horns,  sharp  and 
straight  as  skewers;  strong,  solid,  hard, 
and  firm-set  on  the  cranium  as  is  the  steel 
bayonet  in  the  socket  of  a  rifle  barrel. 
Intensely  wrought  up,  I  now  watched 
the  movement  narrowly,  and  exultation 
surged  through  my  temples  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  for  the  under  dog  as  it  de- 
liberately poised  the  double  spear  and 
struck  into  the  vital  spot  of  the  thin- 
skinned  beast  behind  the  middle  of  the 
left  shoulder  with  the  sharp  black  needle 
points  on  dead  level  with  the  tripping 
heart. 
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I  could  almost  discern  the  spontaneous 
play  of  the  neck  muscles  as  the  desperate 
beast  gathered  and  concentrated  all  its 
scattered  forces  in  one  last  heroic  effort. 
With  the  throw-out  of  the  head  and 
nose  and  a  sharp,  quick  back  thrust  of 
ihe  double  black  sword  I  fondly  limned 
the  picture  of  the  pulsing  heart  trans- 
fixed and  the  ravaging  lion  impaled  in 
death ! 

Out  of  the  corner  of  an  alert  left  eye, 
meantime,  the  wary  lion  watched  the 
maneuver  of  his  dangerous  prey  and, 
scarce  waiting  for  the  premonitory 
thrust,  the  sagacious  beast  sprang  with- 
out a  perceptible  gathering,  like  a  fine 
steel  coil  released,  and  alighted  close  in 
on  the  right  side  of  the  oryx  and,  with 
a  fearsome  readiness  of  purpose  and  a 
resistless  quickness,  with  a  savage  growl 
of  exultation,  kissed  the  upturned  white 
of  the  oryx  thorax,  with  glistening  fangs 
bared.  Like  a  bear  trap,  the  lion's  jaws 
clamped  down  and  punctured  the  wind- 
pipe in  a  dozen  places,  while  the  wicked 
hook-teeth  of  four  industrious  harrows 
plowed  through  the  thin  soft  skin  of  the 
breast  and  stomach  as  if  mere  wall-paper 
and  raked  out  the  vitals  and  viscera  of 
the  vanquished  beast  before  the  heart 
ceased  its  regular  beat. 

The  combat  concluded,  I  stepped  clear 
of  the  wait-a-bit  thorn  which  had 
screened  me  from  view  and  the  move- 
ment caught  the  eye  of  the  watchful 
gerenuk,  which  had  also  witnessed  the 
spectacular  heroics.  Startled,  it  had 
wirelessed  the  alarm  to  the  ever  alert 
sense  of  the  victorious  beast,  which, 
dropping  its  quivering  supper,  bounded 
lightly  into  cover  and  thwarted  my 
deadly  intention. 

The  most  startling  adventure  in  the 
matchless  career  of  the  adroit  oryx-killer 
is  yet  to  come.  Listen.  The  narrative 
is  of  rare  and  peculiar  interest  in  that  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  possible 
for  a  severe  lion  mauling  to  leave  be- 
hind a  personal  history,  for  the  usual 
survivor  is  dumb.  In  the  lion's  jaws, 
man  is  as  puny  as  the  mouse  in  the 
clutches  of  the  house  cat,  and  should  the 
mauled  escape  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  savage  beast's  fangs  and  claws,  he  is 
almost  sure   to    fall    an   early   victim   to 


their  rank  poison.  The  recovery  was 
marvelous,  almost  miraculous,  as  every- 
body in  Fort  Hall  and  Nairobi  thought. 
And  of  no  little  value  itself  is  the 
graphic  definition  of  a  technical  "maul- 
ing," which,  as  may  be  seen,  has  little 
connection  with  the  root  of  the  partici- 
ple; a  "chewing"  would  be  decidedly 
more  apropos.  In  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive, Mr.  Claydon  tells  his  own  story. 

The  Man  Prepares  for  the  Lion 

I  went  out  especially  to  lift  the  old 
chap's  scalp  and  luckily  (with  subse- 
quent qualifications)  found  him  at  a  late 
breakfast  on  a  fresh  zebra  kill.  It  was  a 
glorious  opportunity  which  I  had  long 
and  ardently  prayed  for  and,  with  head 
as  clear  as  a  good  night's  sleep  could 
make  it,  I  sat  down  and  deliberately 
planned  my  campaign  for  a  successful 
issue.  Hiding  my  Somali  boy  with  the 
second  gun  in  a  bush,  I  stalked  slowly 
and  carefully  up-wind,  zigzagging  from 
bush  to  bush,  with  helmet  off  and  body 
crouched  close  to  ground  so  as  to  com- 
pletely cover  my  approach  to  the  spot 
I  had  marked  down  for  a  sure  shot  at  a 
distance  of  seventy  yards.  I  felt  the 
pressure  of  anxiety  just  as  I  was  reach- 
ing the  coveted  goal.  There  his  sharp 
eye  spotted  me  and  he  loped  away,  halt- 
ing only  in  the  edge  of  cover  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards.  I  sat 
down  on  my  hams  and  with  knees  and 
elbows  kissing,  took  a  steady  shot  and, 
at  the  ring  of  the  rifle,  and  the  thud  of 
the  stroke,  bowled  him  over  neatly,  but 
instantly  he  was  up  and  off  again,  in 
cover  this  time. 

I  pursued  about  a  mile  through  the 
thin  bush,  now  and  then  observing  in- 
tently a  long  streak  of  yellow,  till  the 
cover  became  too  dense  for  safe  and 
handy  going,  and  his  general  direction 
could  be  marked  only  by  the  frequent 
blood  spots.  Believing  now  that  I'd 
surely  get  him,  I  abandoned  the  spoor  at 
right  angle  and  circled  around  the  dense 
scrub  and  made  tracks  for  the  open 
country  beyond,  where  I  planned  await- 
ing his  arrival,  as  he  was  headed  that 
way. 

Not  expecting  anything  to  happen 
now  till  I  had  reached  the  open  country, 
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I  was  elbowing  hastily  through  the 
heavy  covert,  when  suddenly  I  came 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Leo.  Naturally  I 
was  greatly  surprised,  but  I  didn't  lose 
my  nerve.  "I've  got  you  now,  old  chap," 
I  thought  as  he  stood  and,  with  head 
erect,  exposed  a  splendid  brain  shot. 
Quickly  putting  rifle  to  shoulder  and 
catching  a  coarse  bead  as  it  rose,  I 
pressed  the  trigger — and  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

At  once  a  helpless  feeling  came  over 
me  and  I  thought  I  was  surely  gone.  I 
realized  what  fear  meant  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  might  yet  get  away.  Self- 
preservation  prompted  me  to  reload.  I 
ejected  the  false  cartridge  and  the  arm 
movement  brought  the  wounded  beast 
on  me  at  a  single  exulting  bound.  The 
impact  floored  me  completely  and  his 
claws,  outspread,  caught  me  on  the  head 
and  breast.  Sprawling  helplessly,  the 
topping  beast  took  my  right  thigh  in  his 
frothy  mouth  and  closed  tight  like  a 
smith's  vise. 

The  first  bite  was  quite  painful,  much 
like  striking  one's  finger  with  a  heavy 
hammer  and  exploding  a  nerve  mine  of 
large  proportions.  As  he  continued  in- 
dustriously to  print  his  teeth  in  the  same 
place,  the  pain  lessened,  and  there  was 
a  dead  feeling  which  made  me  sick  at  the 
stomach.  I  fully  realized  how  helpless 
I  was  in  the  jaws  of  the  powerful  brute 
and  asked  myself,  "Is  it  going  to  be  a 
sure-enough  deadly  mauling?"  Or,  "By 
chance,  will  I  ever  recover?"  Now  I 
believed  I  felt  his  tusks  puncture  the  lin- 
ing of  my  stomach  and  I  would  have 
sold  my  life  for  a  rupee. 

Meantime,  the  old  chap  was  very 
busy  chewing  and  biting,  letting  go 
every  few  seconds  to  get  a  fresh  hold 
above  or  below  the  old  imprint  and 
opening  new  blood  springs,  which  trick- 
led freely.  I  thought  of  what  I  would 
give  to  get  that  other  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  and  to  close  the  works  when, 
with  a  "single  movement,  I  could  plant 
the  muzzle  against  his  head  and  blow 
out  his  brains,  but  I  was  making  slow 
progress  forcing  it  only  a  small  fraction 
of  an  inch  at  a  time. 

1  don't  know  what  the  lion's  idea  was, 
but  I  distinctly  remember  his  dragging 
me  over  the  ground  by  my  knee  much  as 


a  child  does  its  doll.  I  can  vividly  re- 
call the  exquisite  torture  from  the  sharp 
thorns  running  obstinately  into  my  flesh. 
The  beastly  teeth  were  plowing  one  way 
and  the  thorns  harrowing  in  the  op- 
posite direction  or  breaking  off  in  the 
flesh.  I  suppose  the  doctor  extracted 
them  in  my  delirium. 

There  was  little  time  for  meditation 
or  thought  of  the  hereafter.  The 
strenuous  present  was  keeping  me  busy. 
Not  till  later,  when  Doctor  Lumb  gave 
me  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  prepare 
for  the  next  world,  did  I  give  way 
to  right  serious  theological  speculation. 
Then  I  thought  how  cowardly  it  was  to 
appeal  to  the  God,  Whom  I  had  for- 
gotten when  well  and  strong  and  now 
did  not  think  of  till  about  to  enter  His 
presence. 

The  Lion  Has  the   Upper  Hand 

"If  he'll  just  keep  busy  on  my  under- 
pinning and  give  me  time  to  work  this 
pesky  cartridge  out  a  little  farther  we'll 
go  hand-in-hand  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground,"  I  thought.  I  didn't  want  to 
die  ignominiously  but  instant  death  was 
preferable  to  dying  by  degrees  from  the 
rank  poison  which  he  was  sinking  deep 
into  my  vitals.  Reading  my  thoughts  or 
construing  my  effort  to  work  the  rifle, 
he  ceased  trying  to  make  a  toothbrush 
of  my  knee  and  struck  viciously  for  my 
throat.  Hitting  my  shielding  right  arm, 
his  'fetid  claws  dived  into  the  flesh  like 
fish-hooks  and  pulled  out  muscles  and 
tendons,  turning  loose  a  fresh  flow  of 
blood  in  my  face  and  breast.  The  flank 
attack  interrupted  the  snail-wise  progress 
of  the  lethargic  cartridge  toward  the 
yearning  breech. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  savage  old  chap 
was  not  only  determined  to  finish  me 
but  to  indulge  a  bloodthirsty  zest  in  a 
long-drawn,  tortuous  end.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  a  frazzled  and  worn- 
out  pincushion  and  as  dry  as  a  sucked 
orange,  for  the  blood  had  oozed  through 
every  puncture,  and  where  his  sharp 
claws  had  gashed  me  I  could  see  the  ten- 
dons and  muscles  pulse  with  red  life. 
Reveling  in  human  mutilation  to  the 
extent  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the  old  chap 
dropped   me  and,   lifting  his  head   from 
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the  occupation,  stood  over  me  as  if  to 
catch  his  breath,  refresh  his  grievances, 
and  gather  his  strength  for  a  good, 
hearty,  farewell  shake.  "The  sooner  the 
better,  old  chap!"  I  thought. 

With  temporary  freedom  of  arm  ac- 
tion, underneath  the  brute,  I  renewed 
with  desperation  the  effort  to  wriggle  the 
obstinate  cartridge  and  was  endeavoring 
to  concentrate  my  mind  on  the  me- 
chanical operation,  with  but  a  faint  hope 
of  achievement,  when  I  heard  a  muffled 
explosion  and  the  lion  stood  to  one  side. 
My  Somali  had  come  at  last  and,  while 
the  lion's  head  was  up,  had  blazed  him 
in  the  face  with  a  charge  of  No.  4  shot, 
blinding  him  temporarily  and  driving 
him  back  a  few  steps,  where  he  traveled 
about  in  a  circle  and  roared  dreadfully. 

I  had  by  this  time  got  the  cartridge 
into  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  barrel  and 
closed  the  works,  when  I  felt  confident 
I'd  turn  the  tables  on  the  old  chap.  I 
rose  to  take  my  revenge  and  pulled  the 
rifle  down  on  him,  feeling  as  cut  up  and 
helpless  as  if  I  had  been  run  slowly 
through  a  sausage  grinder.  The  bead  on 
the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  moved  in  irregu- 
lar rings  all  the  way  round  the  target 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  a  minute 
for  my  nerves  to  steady  themselves. 
Meantime  the  old  chap  retreated  behind 
the  bush,  concluding  probably  that  I  was 
about  finished  off,  and  that  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  him. 

I  was  raw  with  wounds  from  head  to 
foot,  but  reckoned  them  as  mere  thorn 
jabs  as  compared  with  the  rank  poison 
he  had  planted  deep  into  them  from  the 
putrid  flesh  fragments  rotting  from  his 
horrid  foot-pads.  Fortunately,  I  had 
with  me,  for  just  such  an  emergency,  a 
small  phial  of  permanganate  and,  re- 
moving my  bloody  rags,  I  filled  the 
holes  with  the  crystals  to  prevent  blood- 
poisoning.  Dispatching  the  Somali  to 
camp  for  porters,  ground-sheet,  and 
poles,  I  meanwhile  took  a  hasty  invoice 
of  my  damages  as  best  I  could  under  the 
cover  of  blood  and  grime.  There  were 
twenty-two  clearly  defined  little  wells 
where  his  fangs  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
soft  flesh  of  my  right  thigh  alone.     My 


left  knee  was  chewed  out  of  recognition 
and  my  chest  and  right  arm  were 
thoroughly  plowed  through  to  bedrock. 

My  boys  carried  the  wreck  of  their 
Bwana  into  camp  and  swift  runners 
were  sent  post-haste  for  my  partner 
down  the  river,  several  days'  journey  to 
Lorain  Swamp,  to  apprise  him  of  my 
plight  and  to  bring  him  home  to  look 
after  camp.  Meantime  the  other  boys 
helped  me  dress  the  wounds  and,  under 
my  directions,  constructed  a  fairly  decent 
stretcher  and,  depositing  me  in  it  gin- 
gerly, four  big  stalwart  fellows  raised 
the  ambulance  to  their  shoulders  and 
trotted  quite  lively  down  the  trail, 
headed  for  the  settlements.  On  the  third 
day  of  this  joy  ride,  I  crossed  the  equa- 
tor and,  skirting  Mt.  Kenia  to  the  west- 
ward and  past  Meru,  came  on  the  fifth 
day  to  the  first  post-office  at  Nyiri  boma, 
where  blood  poison  started  in  the 
wounds.  On  the  sixth  day  I  was  de- 
lirious and  then  the  lights  began  to  go 
out. 

At  Nyiri  I  got  suitable  medicine  and, 
by  good  luck,  the  skilled  attendance  of 
Dr.  Lumb,  who  had  just  recently  been 
up  hunting  rhino  with  me  at  the  Post. 
He  did  his  best  to  save  me,  performing 
severe  operations  and  imbedding  two 
rubber  tubes  into  my  lacerated  right 
thigh,  piercing  it  through  from  top  to 
bottom.  These  vents  or  drain-pipes  lost 
their  novelty  but  not  their  pain  before 
they  could  come  out  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months.  Complete  recovery  came 
a  few  months  later. 

Now  and  then  the  meat  or  trophy 
hunter  runs  across  an  antelope  which  has 
successfully  slipped  the  sharp  clutches  of 
the  hungry  lion  and  carried  his  brand, 
but  to  the  many  lions  that  roam  the  veldt 
at  night  or  crouch  closely  in  donga  by 
light,  there  falls  to  each  nearly  every  day 
some  virile  beast,  such  as  the  oryx,  and 
much  oftener  a  smaller  antelope  or  ga- 
zelle, and  Claydon's  unique  adventure 
may  help  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
numberless  diurnal  tragedies  happening 
to  the  quadruped  races  of  wild  Africa — 
speechless  tragedies! 
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XI 
THE    LAKE   AT    LAST 


E  expected  the  usual 
long  morning  wait 
for  the  guides,  but 
they  were  on  hand  be- 
fore dawn.  Walioba 
is  keen  business.  We 
sent  back  twenty  men  to  bring  on  Dolo, 
donkeys,  and  loads  from  Missambi's.  One 
shenzi  porter  ran  away,  but  Walioba 
supplied  us  a  man  who  took  the  desert- 
er's load  to  the  next  village,  where  we 
hired  another  porter  at  six  cents  per 
diem. 

Then  we  marched  seven  hours 
through  a  broken  country  with  much 
rocky  outcrops  and  peaks;  passed  cotton- 
fields  white  with  cotton  and  yellow  and 
pink  with  blossom.  Over  across  the  val- 
ley we  heard  a  distant  native  safari  pass- 
ing to  the  music  of  a  flute.  It  was  very 
mellow  and  pleasing.  On  the  way  we 
stopped  at  a  native  smithy.  The  black- 
smith was  very  hirsute  on  arms  and  body, 
most  unusual.  The  bellows  were  two 
goat  skins  joined  at  the  necks  and  pressed 
alternately  to  give  a  steady  stream.  He 
had  pincers  and  a  small  hammer,  and  for 
anvils  he  used  hard  rocks  of  different 
sizes.  At  the  time  he  was  making  a  hoe, 
and  fashioned  the  hot  iron  very  skilfully. 
All  the  villages  are  built  right  among 
the  rocks,  the  houses  perched  in  the  odd- 
est places,  with  goats  and  small  boys  to 
fill  in,  although  there  is  plenty  of  open 
country  all  about,  and  water  is  always 
distant. 

Our  guides  knew  no  Swahili,  so  we 
followed  them  blindly.  They  took  us 
by  all  sorts  of  winding  and  devious  paths, 
native  fashion,  and  finally  set  us  down, 
about  noon,  among  some  superheated 
rocks.    After  an  interval  a  girl  appeared 


with  a  calabash  of  water  and  about  a 
bushel  of  peanuts,  on  both  of  which  our 
men  fell  eagerly.  She  motioned  us  to 
follow,  and  went  on  ahead,  her  wire 
neck  "ruff"  bobbing  at  every  step.  Our 
boys  shouted  loudly  with  delight  over 
having  a  "kilangozi  monumuke" — a 
"lady  guide." 

We  followed  her  for  an  hour  through 
some  very  hot  places.  Then  she  stopped 
us  in  a  nice  little  rock  furnace,  and  dis- 
appeared. We  waited.  To  us  came  a 
finely  built,  bright-looking  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  deep  bass  voice,  who  spoke 
Swahili.  He  informed  us  that  he  was  a 
widower,  lived  alone  with  his  four  chil- 
dren, and  knew  where  there  were  buf- 
falo. 

Did  he  know  where  there  was  water 
and  shade  for  camp  ? 

By  way  of  answer  he  led  us  a  mile, 
and  we  settled  gratefully  into  a  good 
old-fashioned  high  forest,  with  looping 
vines  as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  thick 
shade.  The  water  was  milk-white  with 
mud.  The  tea,  coffee,  soup,  etc.,  all 
looked  alike,  but  it  was  cool  and  did  not 
taste  of  cow-dung,  which  was  a  happy 
surprise. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  three  hours  back, 
from  a  height,  I  got  my  first  view  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza — a  deep  blue,  distant,  and 
narrow  bay,  with  islands,  bold  head- 
lands, and  a  sea  beyond.  In  a  way  it 
was  an  epoch  in  the  journey,  but  at  the 
time  I  was  so  busy  and  hot  that  I  could 
not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  That  has  generally  been 
the  way  with  everybody — except  Balboa ! 

The  savage  was  on  hand  before  day- 
light to  take  us  to  the  buffalo.  He  had 
a  strong  and  well-made  bow  and  arrows, 
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and  nothing  else.  Very  keen,  hard- 
working, good  old  boy,  and  we  were 
strong  for  him. 

He  had  buffalo  there  all  right,  but  liv- 
ing as  they  did  in  the  center  of  savages 
they  were  strictly  nocturnal  and  retired 
to  the  thickets  before  daylight.  Then, 
in  the  thickets,  they  would  not  stand  and 
investigate  their  disturbers  as  do  ordi- 
nary buffs.  They  know  all  about  dis- 
turbers from  long  experience,  and  have 
no  curiosity.     So  they  beat  it  at  once. 

The  savage  tried  driving  them  past  us, 
and  twice  succeeded,  but  the  thickets 
were  so  dense  that  all  we  were  treated  to 
were  a  few  thrills  as  the  beasts  smashed 
and  crashed  within  twenty  yards  or  so  of 
us.  At  noon  we  gave  it  up,  agreeing 
that  it  was  interesting,  but,  barring  mi- 
raculous luck,  likely  to  prove  unproduc- 
tive for  months.  But  the  old  man  had 
worked  so  hard,  was  so  keen,  and  really 
knew  his  job  so  well,  that  we  gave  him 
three  rupees  and  a  knife.  Besides,  he 
was  rather  a  pathetic  figure  at  the  head 
of  his  two  little  girls  and  two  little  boys, 
trudging  down  after  water,  and  no  bibi 
(wife)   at  all. 

A  load  of  peanuts — sixty  pounds — 
came  in,  for  which  we  paid  cash  eight 
cents.  Three  more  men  came  down 
with  fever. 

There  were  forest  hyraxes  calling  all 
night,  and  the  most  shrill  and  pleasing 
chorus  of  insects.  We  returned  to  Wal- 
ioba's  by  a  route  of  our  own,  and  saved 
two  and  a  half  hours'  march,  which  il- 
lustrates well  the  usual  roundabout 
paths  of  the  natives. 

The  cotton-fields  are  full  of  pickers. 
I  never  cease  marveling  at  the  way  the 
women  can  stand  for  long  periods,  bent 
at  exact  right  angles  at  the  hips,  doing 
some  work  near  the  ground. 

We  found  Walioba  in  savage  dress, 
and  took  a  picture  of  him.  He  was  most 
reluctant,  and  only  consented  when  I 
promised  to  take  him  meredadi  (stylish) 
later. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Wal- 
ioba pere,  the  ex-sultan,  called.  He  was 
a  fine  old  boy,  of  the  old  African  school, 
fat,  with  a  deep,  hearty  voice,  and  a 
truly  regal  carriage.  No  modern  clothes 
for  him,  but  he  looked  and  acted  every 
inch   a    king.      He   called    Cuninghame 


"Papa"  in  the  friendly  manner  of  equal 
to  equal.  All  he  needed  was  a  leopard 
skin  to  sit  on  and  a  howling  dance  before 
him  to  realize  the  ideal  African   king. 

We  went  out  the  next  day  for  a  last 
hunt  in  German  East  Africa,  as  to-mor- 
row we  shall  start  on  a  direct  march 
for  the  lake.  It  is  African  etiquette  to 
shoot  meat  for  your  hosts  also,  and  as 
we  had  two  sultans  and  their  courts  to 
provide  for,  we  were  followed  by  quite 
a  retinue,  viz.,  ten  porters  for  our  own 
two  beasts,  and  fifteen  savages  for  that 
to  be  given  to  Walioba  I  and  II. 

When  we  reached  the  game  cover,  an 
hour  distant,  we  squatted  all  but  three 
(to  act  as  messengers)  and  went  less 
encumbered.  Game  was  plenty,  but 
wild,  which  made  it  more  interesting. 
By  noon  I  had  killed  a  sing-sing  at  292 
yards,  a  topi  at  110,  and  a  zebra  at 
281,  and  another  with  two  shots,  first 
about  275,  second  at  180.  This  fin- 
ished the  job,  and  also  the  shooting  for 
this  part  of  the  trip.  The  statistics  are 
as  follows:  Animals  shot  at,  176;  ani- 
mals killed,  152.  To  do  this  required 
303  cartridges,  with  which  241  hits 
were  made. 

Preparing  for  the  March  to  the  Lake 

The  weather  was  very  muggy  and 
sticky.  We  saw  a  cliff  village  below  a 
small  precipice.  On  the  top  was  a  bab- 
oon calmly  contemplating  the  children 
below  him;  they  in  turn  were  perched 
on  lower  cliffs  looking  down  on  us. 

Men  and  donkeys  came  in  at  1 :30. 
All  afternoon  was  spent  getting  ready 
to  move.  Walioba  has  changed  his 
mind  about  buying  donkeys,  so  we  have 
them  still  to  sell.  He  has  eight  of  his 
Wiregi  ready  as  porters,  fine,  tall,  mus- 
cular men,  as  all  these  people  are.  He 
has  also  been  prompt  in  bringing  milk, 
water,  firewood,  eggs,  three  sacks  wimbe, 
two  loads  peanuts,  guides,  etc.  There- 
fore we  gave  him  an  alarm  clock,  a  pair 
of  socks,  some  empty  chop  boxes  with 
locks,  and  five  rupees. 

A  leopard  leaped  the  defenses  of  the 
village  and  stole  a  sheep  in  the  evening. 
Everybody  was  out  with  fire,  spears,  and 
much  noise,  but  the  leopard  got  away 
with  it. 
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Our  Ungruimi  men  made  much 
manena,  wanting  to  return.  They  were 
afraid  of  being  impressed  to  work  on  the 
pier  at  Musoma.  We  did  up  their  wages 
in  bits  of  Americani  and  told  them  they 
should  be  paid  off  immediately  on  arri- 


single  spires  and  needles  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  sticking  up  ail  by  them- 
selves. The  growth  is  of  thin  thorn 
with  many  openings — no  forests  such  as 
I  had  imagined  next  the  lake.  Villages 
were  everywhere  up  in  the  rocks,  and 


WIREGI    WOMEN    DRAWING    WATER.      THE   CLOTHING   OE    MOST   OF   THE   WOMEN 
SEEN   HERE  CONSISTED  OF  WIRE  RTNGS 


val;  and  after  the  usual  palaver  they  de- 
parted satisfied. 

Off  in  the  morning  for  the  Lake  with 
the  biggest  safari  yet,  viz.,  our  fort} 
men  and  four  surviving  donkeys,  and 
twenty-one  savages.  Many  of  our  men 
are  sick,  however,  and  all  have  light 
loads. 

We  struck  the  native  track  in  two 
hours  and  paddled  down  it  at  a  good 
speed.  This  country  is  all  of  granite, 
with  wide  valleys  of  granitic  soil,  bold 
mountains  made  of  masses  of  huge  boul- 
ders, smaller  rocky  kopjes,   and  curious 


the  soil  of  the  valleys  was  cultivated  in 
the  usual  native  fashion — with  a  sharp 
stick.  There  was  no  game,  but  many 
game  birds,  such  as  guinea-fowl,  bus- 
tards, etc.  Water  was  scarce  and  not 
very  good. 

We  stopped  in  three  hours  at  a  water 
hole  for  a  rest.  Some  girls  came  for 
water.  Their  garments  are  of  a  new 
type,  consisting  merely  of  a  number  of 
brass  wire  rings  encircling  the  hips 
loosely.  There  was  much  traffic  on  the 
road,  men  carrying  reeds  from  the  Lake, 
natives  on  all  sorts  of  business.     These 


ARRIVAL    AT    MUSOMA    ON    THE    LAKE    WITH    THE    PORTERS,    BOTH    THOSE    WHO 
BEGAN    THE   TRIP    AND  THE   SAVAGES    PICKED    UP    EN    ROUTE 


are  the  true  Lake  people,  tall,   exceed- 
ingly well  built,  and  as  black  as  black. 
Camped  by  the  road.     Water  -green 


and  bad.  We  sent  men  with  pails  and 
bags  over  the  hills  to  Mara  Bay  to  bring 
us  back  the  bare  necessity.     No  washing 
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to-day!    Temperature  low,  sky  overcast, 
but  very  steam)"  and  muggy. 

The  next  morning;  brought  us  an  over- 
cast and  sticky  day  to  start  with,  clear- 
ing later.  Off  at  5  :35  along  the  edge 
of  Mara  Bay,  with  hills  to  the  left  and 
high  green  papyrus  cutting  our  view  to 
the  right.  Hundreds  of  dragon  flies 
were  about,  with  transparent  wings 
across  the  ends  of  which  were  broad 
black  bands,  so  that  as  they  hovered  they 
gave  the  impression  of  unsupported  bod- 
ies accompanied  on  either  side  by  satel- 
lites. 

First  Glimpses  of  Victoria  Nyanza 

The  native  huts  were  here  built  next 
the  papyrus — where  the  mosquitoes  must 
have  been  very  thick.  The  inhabitants 
had  herds  of  humped  cattle  among  which 
fluttered  and  perched  numbers  of  white 
egrets — a  pretty  sight.  Stone  spires  in 
monolith  and  square,  great  rocks  like 
forts  cropped  up  here  and  there,  isolated, 
from  an  otherwise  alluvial  soil.  The 
path  was  broad 'and  well  beaten;  and, 
indeed,  we  met  much  traffic — natives 
going  to  market  carrying  loads  of  sugar- 
cane or  rnwembe;  coming  from  market 
with  coils  of  brass  wire,  little  packets  of 
sugar  or  salt,  strings  of  beads,  cotton 
cloth  or  beautiful  new  red  blankets; 
carrying  huge  bundles  of  papyrus  stalks 
to  use  as  building  materials;  or  just 
moving  about  to  see  what  they  could  see. 
They  are  very  black  people,  these  Lake 
dwellers,  but  beautifully  muscled  and 
most  symmetrically  shaped. 

Soon  we  began  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
bold  and  broken  coast  line  with  promon- 
tories and  islands,  and  in  two  hours 
passed  by  the  old  government  post  at 
Itabanga,  now  abandoned.  There  still 
remains  a  substantial  two-story  white- 
washed stone  house,  the  wreck  of  orch- 
ards and  sisal  fields.  The  town  itself, 
of  many  huts,  is  still  a  very  busy  place, 
tor  here  land  the  dhows  and  hence  set 
forth  the  trading  caravans  for  the  Ikoma 
and  Tabora  country,  below  where  we 
had  been  exploring.  Here  Cuninghame 
dropped  back  to  try  to  sell  the  last  four 
donkeys.  We  hated  to  part  with  them, 
for  of  the  47  animals  with  which  we 
left   Vandewcyers    these    four    were    the 


sole  survivors.  However,  we  could  not 
take  them  with  us.  Cuninghame  got 
240  rupees  for  the  lot.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  houses  made  of  adobe 
bricks  almost  exactly  like  the  old  Cali- 
fornia article. 

We  arrived  at  the  new  post  of  Muso- 
ma  about  two  hours  later.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  long,  very  narrow  neck  of 
land  that  reaches  straight  out  into  Mara 
Bay.  This  land  is  very  low,  except 
that  at  the  inner  end  two  kopjes  and 
at  the  extreme  tip  a  rocky  knob  mark 
the  terminations.  It  is  absolutely  bare 
of  trees  or  shade ;  we  camped  on  coarse 
quartz  sand  and  scanty  grass.  The 
works  at  present  consist  of  a  small  stucco 
house  and  a  customs  shed  near  the  end, 
and  a  wharf  about  fifty  feet  long  made 
of  loose  stones  dumped  down.  A  gov- 
ernment house  and  two  forts  (  !)  are  in 
contemplation.  A  great  many  very  neat 
huts  made  of  the  clean-looking  papyrus 
stems  and  a  double  row  of  Indian  shops 
represent  the  town. 

In  charge  is  a  German  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  styled  by  all  (including 
himself)  "Bwana  Askari,"  and  a  Ger- 
man architect.  Several  hundred  sav- 
ages are  laboring  at  the  public  wrorks, 
some  free,  and  a  great  many  strung 
together  by  chains  passing  from  one  iron 
collar  to  another.  I  am  bound  to  say 
the  chain-gang  seemed  quite  cheerful. 

Everything  was  being  dene  by  hand, 
and  with  incredible  labor.  Long  files 
of  men  departed  for  the  distant  rock 
hill  and  reappeared,  each  carrying  on 
his  head  a  single  stone.  This  he  dropped 
to  its  place  and  returned  for  another. 
Other  files  of  men  carried  each  a  little 
basket  of  earth  or  sand.  Planks  were 
being  sawn  from  the  solid  log  by  hand, 
one  man  atop,  one  below,  dragging  a 
rusty  and  dull  old  sawr  back  and  forth. 
Four  men  held  a  pile  upright,  two  more 
supported  a  short  ladder  against  it ;  a 
seventh,  perched  precariously  on  the  lad- 
der, beat  the  end  of  the  huge  pile  with 
an  ordinary  sledge-hammer.  It  looked 
to  be  impossible  that  this  should  bring  re- 
sults— nor  did  it  seem  to  as  long  as  I 
watched — but  it  must  work,  for  I  saw 
the  pile  in  place  two  days  later!  Four 
men  were  required  to  drag  one  stone 
a  mile.     They  laid  it  on  a  piece  of  wood 
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and  either  hauled  on  it  or  laboriously 
rolled  it  back  on  its  rude  carriage  when 
it  fell  off. 

Our  first  job,  after  making  camp,  was 
to  prospect  for  a  dhow.  There  were 
none  in  port,  and  no  prospects  of  any 
for  eight  days.  We  were  rather  dis- 
mayed at  that,  but  there  seemed  no  alter- 
native but  to  wait,  for  all  the  country 
north  is  full  of  sleeping  sickness. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  a  shaurt 
with  Bwana  Askari,  a  capable  German 
of  the  lower  class,  with  Kolb  and  Dill 
whiskers.  He  spoke  no  English  and 
we  no  German,  so  all  our  negotiations 
went  on  in  Swahili.  It  seems  that  the 
native  askari  who  met  us  at  Natron 
reported  that  we  had  killed  a  giraffe, 
and  as  that  is  illegal  in  Germany  with- 
out a  ' 'greater  license,"  we  were  to  be 
arrested.  The  giraffe  in  question  had 
been  killed  on  the  British  side,  and  the 
askari  should  have  known  that,  for  pre- 
vious to  meeting  him  we  had  done  no 
hunting  on  the  German  side.  We  ex- 
plained this,  and  Bwana  Askari  agreed 
that  the  native  had  been  officious,  but 
took  from  us  a  deposit  of  Rs  300.  We 
are  supposed  to  get  this  back  later  when 
the  accusation  is  officially  quashed. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  we  spent  writ- 
ing to  the  Governor,  the  Provincial 
Commissioner,  and  the  Customs  setting 
this  matter  right.  At  an  Indian  dukka 
we  bought  a  tin  of  jam,  a  bottle  of  lime- 
juice,  and  some  chocolate.  For  some 
time  we  have  had  only  oatmeal,  rice, 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  A  torrential 
downpour  lasting  an  hour  drove  us  in 
at  3 :00  and  another  lasted  nearly  all 
night.  About  half  our  men  are  down 
with  fever,  and  Cuninghame  has  a  slight 
attack. 

The  view  up  the  bay  from  our  camp 
is  wonderful,  with  the  long  reach  of 
the  bay  and  the  different  layers  of  hills 
and  mountains  reaching  back  and  back 
to  milky  distance. 

The  next  was  a  day  of  uncertain 
rushing  about  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion of  when  we  were  likely  to  get 
away.  A  very  small  dhow  blew  in  and 
went  up  the  bay.  We  sent  messengers 
after  her  and  caught  her  when  she  land- 
ed at  Itabanga.  For  fifty  rupees  her 
captain     agreed     to    make     one    trip     to 


Shirati,  but  could  not  make  two.  We 
made  the  men  fall  in  and  picked  out 
those  who  were  to  stay  until  we  could 
send  for  them.  Hamisi,  failing  to  show 
up,  was  found  dead  drunk  on  tembo. 
Later,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  fall 
in  with  the  rest,  he  replied  that  he  had 
"sleeping  sickness,"  an  answer  that  saved 
him  kiboko,  but  we  fined  him  a  half 
month's  wages. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  saw 
the  black  smoke  of  a  steamer  over  the 
point,  drifting  down  the  wind.  Joy- 
fully we  hastened  to  a  height — to  find 
that  the  "smoke"  was  a  swarm  of 
midges,  a  phenomenon  for  which  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  is  famous.  There  must 
have  been  millions  of '  them,  for  they 
were  in  appearance  exactly  like  the  vo- 
luminous smoke  of  a  steamer  that  has 
just  been  fresh  stoked.  Once  in  the 
air  they  cannot  come  down  until  the 
wind  dies,  so  their  fate  is  most  uncertain. 

In  the  Provincial  Metropolis 

The  "town"  proved  not  uninteresting. 
The  women  of  the  government  askaris 
parade  up  and  down,  Nandi  mostly. 
They  as  a  class  are  the  only  women 
in  Africa  who  do  not  work,  and  they 
value  themselves  accordingly.  Their 
hair  is  done  elaborately,  their  ornaments 
are  many,  their  patterned  garment  clean 
and  new;  but  especially  are  they  inter- 
esting for  their  airs  of  feminine  co- 
quetry. 

A  very  great — and  very  ridiculous — 
sultan  was  in,  making  purchases.  In 
his  native  wilds  he  was  probably  a  fine- 
looking  man.  Now  he  wore  a  peaked 
helmet  much  too  big  for  him;  a  light- 
gray  army  overcoat  that  was  the  last 
word  in  misfits,  puttees  awkwardly 
wound  and  huge  brogans.  An  actor 
on  the  comic  stage  would  be  considered 
rather  to  have  overdone  it  if  he  had 
looked  so.  This  potentate  was  accom- 
panied by  his  two  favorite  wives — in 
native  undress — the  bearer  of  the  Royal 
Camp  Chair  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
shenzis.  He  was  a  canny  old  soul  and 
did  not  intend  being  done,  for  he  went 
carefully  into  every  Indian  dukka  be- 
fore making  his  first  purchase.  A  tre- 
mendous rain  fell  again  in  the  evening, 
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after  the  cessation  of  which  we  heard 
the  sultan  and  suite  returning  home — 
very  drunk.  They  howled  and  screamed 
and  chattered  at  the  top  of  their  lungs, 
and  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  what  anybody  else  said. 

We  packed  up  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  the  dhow.  She  arrived  about  eight, 
and  proved  to  be  laden  deep  with  pea- 
nuts and  miscellaneous  natives,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  unloaded  before  we 
could  get  aboard.  She  was  the  typical 
thing,  high  aft  and  low  forward,  so 
that  she  looked  constantly  on  the  point 
of  making  a  dive,  with  one  mast  amid- 
ships and  one  huge  sail  on  a  yard.  This 
was  manipulated  and  swung  about  by 
the  most  fearful  and  complicated  system 
of  native-made  ropes  and  wooden  blocks. 
The  crew  consisted  of  four  ordinary- 
natives  and  a  more  intelligent  black 
citizen,  who  held  the  tiller. 

Fortunately  the  dhow  is  not  a  skittish 
creature  and  does  not  require  qwck 
handling.  The  crew  put  in  its  time 
sleeping  or  playing  with  a  tlnful  of 
beads.  When  the  skipper  gave  an  order 
the  proper  man  to  execute  it  had  to  be 
searched  for  and  waked  up.  Then  the 
order  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
Luckily  a  dhow  cannot  be  upset  nor 
wrecked  unless  it  hits  a  rock,  and  then 
it  has  to  be  a  very  big  rock  and  the 
dhow  going  fast. 

We  got  our  loads  aboard  and  em- 
barked the  men  one  by  one.  The  skip- 
per had  a  sort  of  plimsoll  mark  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  kept  his  eye.  We 
piled  men  on  top  of  each  other,  squeezed 
them  like  sardines,  and  at  last  got  them 
all  triumphantly  aboard !  There  was 
no  more  room,  but  we  still  floated. 
Cuninghame  and  I  occupied  a  flat,  hard 
little  deck  right  in  the  stern,  together 
with  the  crew  and  a  jumble  of  ropes. 

We  cast  off  from  the  pier  and  poled 
ourselves  out  until  we  floated  free. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  we  raised 
the  sail.  Reason  immediately  apparent. 
The  dhow  refused  positively  to  pay  off, 
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but  nosed  her  way  back  into  the  wind 
every  time  she  was  coaxed  out  of  it. 
Yells,  confusion,  excitement,  production 
of  two  long  poles  to  the  end  of  which 
were  fastened  round  pieces  of  wood — 
oars,  save  the  mark!  Thrice  we  vainly 
teased  our  way  free,  and  thrice  we  came 
up  into  the  wind.  Then  we  hung  on 
a  hair  of  indecision,  hesitated,  paid  off, 
and  were  away  before  the  breeze.  For- 
tunately the  wind  held  fresh  and  fair 
all  day.  If  it  had  not  heaven  alone 
knows  where  we  would  have  arrived  or 
when. 

The  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza  are 
deeply  indented.  In  fact,  the  coastline 
is  practically  a  series  of  long  peninsulas 
and  deep  bays  between  them.  Groups 
of  islands  of  all  sizes  are  numerous. 
Wherever  the  coast  is  not  beaten  by  the 
seas  it  is  fringed  with  a  band  of  papy- 
rus, sometimes  thirty  feet  from  root  to 
blossom.  The  coast  proper  is  rather 
barren  and  brown-looking,  with  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  the  sort  of  rocky  outcrops 
through  which  we  had  been  marching. 
Nowhere  are  there  forests;  but  the 
scenery  is  most  beautiful  in  places.  The 
water  is  a  deep  green.  Crocodiles  and 
hippos  are  common,  and  give  a  distinct 
feeling  of  incongruity  to  the  otherwise 
open-sea   impression. 

Our  little  deck  grew  very  hot  at  noon, 
but  the  breeze  held ;  and  by  4 :30  we 
picked   up   the   buildings  of   Shirati. 

Shortly  after  we  landed.  Nobody 
ever  yet  "made  a  landing"  in  a  dhow. 
The  sail  is  dropped  while  yet  some  dis- 
tance out,  and  then  the  unwieldy  affair 
is  poked  and  punched  in.  Generally 
it  goes  to  leeward,  and  they  have  to 
drop  anchor  and  get  ropes  ashore  and 
otherwise  muddle  about.  By  the  time 
we  were  landed  and  had  our  loads  ashore 
it  was  dark.  We  camped  in  an  open 
place,  and  plunged  into  our  mail,  which 
had  been  sent  down  here  for  us.  More 
rain  in  the  evening.  Lots  of  fever  cases, 
among  which  was  poor  Cuninghame 
again. 
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HERE  IS  HELD  FAST  THE  EPIC  MOMENT  OF  THE  OLD  GAME 


McKENZIE,  A  MOLDER  OF  CLAY— 
AND  OF  MEN 

By  WALDO  ADLER 

The   Figures  Reproduced   Herewith  are  the    Work   of   Dr.  McKenzie 

Officially  Professor  of  Physical  Education   at  the   University   of 
Pennsylvania,  Actually  Pioneer  in  a  New  Profession 


—^HE  Scotch  are  not  thought 
of  as  a  people  remark- 
able for  their  enthusiasm. 
None  the  less  mention  the 
McKenzies  of  Cromarty 
to  any  Highlander,  of 
whatever  clan,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  a  name  to  conjure  with.  The 
average  lord  or  earl,  whose  title  dates 
hack  a  paltry  century  or  two,  you  will 
be  given  to  understand  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  a 
McKenzie. 

Had  you  told  the  lumber-cruisers, 
among  whom  he  worked  several  sum- 
mers, that  their  sixteen-year-old  camp 
and  work-mate,  known  to  them  only  by 
the  democratic  name  of  "Mac,"  was  one 
of  the  McKenzies  of  Cromarty,  the  lum- 
bermen would  not  have  been  impressed. 
His  workmanship  and  comradeship  had 


made  a  place  for  the  young  McKenzie 
more  secure  than  any  that  birth  and  for- 
tune could  have  made  for  him. 

This  native  independence  of  spirit 
characterizes  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  to- 
day. Professor  in  a  university  of  a  sub- 
ject that  has — as  yet — obtained  but 
slight  recognition,  he  has,  single-handed, 
put  through  a  new  departure  in  educa- 
tion and  made  it  accepted  not  merely  by 
university  students  under  his  own  charge. 
The  public  schools  also,  with  their  twen- 
ty millions  of  coming  American  citizens, 
are  following  his  lead.  With  the  3,000 
and  more  students  under  his  charge  he 
has  shown  that  an  entire  student-body, 
not  merely  a  few  picked  natural  athletes, 
but  all — the  strong,  the  average,  the 
weak,  and  even  the  sick — can  be  given  a 
physical  education  as  sound  and  as  thor- 
ough as  their  book  education.     He  is  the 


Dr.   McKenzie  has  been  called  to  England  as  Consulting  and  Directing  Physician  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  training  camps  for  the  new  army. 
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pioneer  who  has  shown  this  plainly  and 
convincingly. 

Now,  only  one  American  in  every 
thousand  goes  to  college,  but  nine  out  of 
every  ten  go  through  public  school. 
With  the  public  schools  accepting  and 
following  his  lead,  McKenzie's  work  is 
beginning  to  affect  all  Americans. 

The  moment  he  arrived  at  the  Univer- 
sitv — Pennsvlvania — where    he    had    ac- 


change  is  in  compulsory  physical  training 
for  the  average  non-Varsity  man  (the 
man  with  the  physical  powers  that  you 
possibly  and  I,  reader,  enjoy).  From  a 
hated  grind  he  has  made  it  into  a  vital, 
enjoyable  "game."  Another  great  change 
that  he  has  made  is  likely  to  have  an 
even  greater  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  average  man.  He  has  made  the 
physical  examination  of  students  so  far 


THE  SPRINTER" "iF  YOU  DO  NOT  FIND,  IN  THE  LANKY  ARMS  AND  LEGS,  THE 

TYPE  OF  THE  AMERICAN,  LOOK  AT  THE   FACE" 


cepted  a  call  as  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  director  of  all  athletics  and 
gymnastics,  he  showed  his  new  way  of 
dealing  with  his  department  of  life. 
Himself  a  record  high-jumper  and  re- 
cently a  football  captain,  he  had  been 
made  the  master  of  Franklin  Field,  one 
green  spot  in  a  wilderness  of  stone,  brick, 
and  asphalt,  with  its  fresh  air,  its  Varsity 
sports,  and  Varsity-caliber  men  calling 
him  back  to  congenial  pastimes. 

Mckenzie  answered  this  call  by  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  Varsity  men  (who 
already  have  a  generous  education  of 
body),  went  into  the  big  gymnasium 
plant,  from  his  office  there  organized  his 
staff,  and  quietly  set  about  working  the 
change  that  is  now  fairly  made.     This 


different  from  the  old-style  examination 
that  the  physical  director  may  now  in- 
telligently control  and  coach  not  a  picked 
group  on  the  Varsities  merely,  but  every 
one  of  all  the  men  who  are  under  his 
charge. 

McKenzie  (possessing  the  creative  im- 
agination of  the  artist)  would  doubtless 
have  found  a  keen  delight  in  taking  hold 
of  the  many  men  of  real  caliber  among 
his  charges  and  of  developing  them  into 
world-beating  champions  at  jumping,  or 
running,  or  swimming. 

He  faced  a  similar  choice  between  the 
pleasant  conventional  and  his  special 
work  before.  A  few  years  after  gradua- 
ting from  medical  school  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  had  made  him  his 
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personal  physician. 
Then  he  had  been 
established  in  a 
large,  influential 
practise  in  Mon- 
treal. The  career 
that  opened  before 
him  was  far  more 
easy  and  pleasant 
than  that  of  a 
pioneer  —  but  he 
chose    the    latter. 

Therefore,  after 
turning  over  the 
coaching  and 
direction  of  the 
popular  vigorous 
and  self-support- 
ing intercollegiate 
sports  to  special 
coaches,  he  had  a 
very  large  field 
for  his  own.  He 
had,  to  train,  not 
the  three  hundred 
men  who  belonged 
to  the  Varsities, 
endowed  with  the 
speed,  agility,  and 
other  qualities 
that  make  for  suc- 
cess in  sports,  but 
five  thousand  men 
who  lack  excel- 
lence in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 
He  could  not 
even  give  them 
the  use  of  Frank- 
lin Field,  for  that 
precious  space  was 
needed  continual- 
ly by  the  Varsity 
and  Varsity  sub- 
stitute   teams. 

Get  a  picture  of 
the  fellows  he  had 
to  deal  with.  For- 
get for  a  moment 
the  Chinese,  the 
South  Americans, 
and  the  other 
special  classes  of 
men  in  college. 
Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Jack  Jones, 
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THE   JOY    OF   EFFORT''    HAS    BEEN    SET    IN   THE   WALL   OF   THE    GREAT    OLYMPIC 
STADIUM    AT    STOCKHOLM    BY    THE    ORDER    OF    THE    KING    OF    SWEDEN 


'16,  and  Tommy  Robinson,  '18. 
Neither  of  them  corresponds  well 
to  the  specifications  of  the  fiction 
writer,  the  comic  opera  'rah-'rah  boy, 
or  of  the  artists  who  draw  the 
pictures  that  advertise  Blankenheimer 
Varsity-style  clothes.  These  three  sources 
have  given  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  their  idea  of  what  a  college  man 
should  be  and  do.  What  he  should  look 
like  we  can  only  guess — those  of  us  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
any  academic  institution — from  the  pic- 
tures that  such  artists  as  Mr.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  give  us,  of  a  handsome 
youth  who  unites  the  chest,  shoulders, 
and  pins  of  a  stevedore  with  the  waist  of 
a  slim  girl,  has  the  profile  of  a  Venetian 
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prince  and  the  jutting,  crag-like  chin  of 
a  cave-man. 

Coming  to  reality  now,  you  find  that 
only  a  small  number  of  the  boys  who  go 
to  college  make  any  serious  attempt  to 
live  up  to  what  you  and  I  and  Mr. 
Christy  think  they  should  look  like  and 
do.  Of  the  remaining  5,000 — Jack 
Jones,  '16,  Tommy  Robinson,  '17 — 
whose  names  are  unknown  outside  the 
college  walls — and  their  like — (and  they 
come  not  necessarily  from  Podunk  but 
from  the  small  and  large  cities  all  over 
the  country),  the  majority  have  grown 
up  in  rather  cramped  and  unhealthy  city 
environments,  just  as  their  parents  grew 
up,  narrow-chested  and  unathletic,  be- 
fore them. 
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Over  fifty  per  cent  of  college  students, 
if  they  be  not  downright  defectives,  with 
tuberculous  lungs  or  leaky  heart-valves 
or  curved  spines  or  rounded  shoulders, 
have  an  untrained,  if  not  naturally  poor, 
muscular  sense.  Utterly  cut  off"  from 
the  rough  contacts  with  nature  that  mili- 
tary training,  or  the  wringing  of  a  liv- 
ing from  the  soil,  forests,  or  sea  used  in 
olden  days  to  supply,  they  lack  that  in- 
telligence of  the  muscles  that  is  as  neces- 
sary as  wit  itself  in  mastering  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Too  many  of  them 
are  a  cigarette-smoking,  hollow-chested 
outfit,  whose  arm  muscles  are  generally 
flabby,  whose  leg  muscles  are  lacking  and 
whose  chest  girth  is  too  often  a  perfect  36. 

Before  these  men  can  enjoy  the  clas- 
sics of  physical  education — team  sports — 
they  must  be  taught  athletic  grammar. 
Now,  it  is  never  fun  to  grind  out  the 
grammar,  and  so  McKenzie's  undertak- 
ing of  making  compulsory  physical  train- 
ing popular  was  more  than  baffling:  it 
seemed  almost  like  attempting  the  im- 
possible. You  probably  know  yourself, 
from  first-hand  trial,  the  joy  of  rising  on 
toes  fifty  times  while  clad  in  airy  gar- 
ments, shortly  after  dawn  each  day. 
You  can  imagine  without  any  pains — or 
let  us  say  can  imagine  yourself  suffering 
the  pain — of  going  through  these  exer- 
cises not  for  five  minutes  if  you  so  chose, 
but  for  nearly  an  hour  every  day  whether 
you  feel  like  it  or  not. 

That  sort  of  compulsory  exercise  may 
or  may  not  be  good  for  one;  I  cannot 
say,  nor  can  any  one  else,  for  a  bunch  of 
people,  young  or  old,  so  much  used  to 
discipline  as  to  submit  to  it  has  never 
been  found  in  this  country.  It  runs 
against  the  American  grain.  Neverthe- 
less the  grammar  of  a  subject  must  be 
learned  before  one  can  read,  understand, 
let  alone  speak,  the  language.  There- 
fore a  certain  amount  of  those  exercises 
that,  when  you  begin  them,  make  you 
red  in  the  face  and  sore  in  every  joint 
next  day  are  included  in  McKenzie's 
compulsory  work  for  beginners.  But 
even  these  he  has  made  tolerable  by 
keeping  clear  and  large  before  the  be- 
ginner the  goal  toward  which  he  is  stri- 
ving: The  beginner  knows  from  the 
first  day  that  the  grammar  he  must  learn 
includes  the  following  conjugations:  to 


climb,  to  run,  to  jump,  to  swim.  Once 
he  has  mastered  these  in  their  moods  and 
tenses,  he  is  prepared  to  become  a  student 
of  the  classics  of  athletics. 

McKenzie  tells  the  beginners  why 
they  are  taught  these  things — because, 
when  a  fire  breaks  out,  or  a  horse  runs 
away,  or  an  automobile  threatens  your 
life,  or  a  girl  is  in  danger  of  drowning, 
all  modern  inventions  and  machinery 
might  as  well  be  uninvented — the  man 
facing  the  emergency  has  his  own  trained 
muscles  only  to  depend  upon.  How  well 
the  mastery  of  this  athletic  "grammar" 
is  enforced,  you  may  judge  for  yourself, 
when  you  hear  that  each  year  half  a 
dozen  or  more  men  are  refused  a  degree 
at  Pennsylvania  because  they  have  neg- 
lected or  been  unable  to  pass  the  swim- 
ming tests. 

"Only  the  Awkward  Fall' 

A  little  story  on  Dr.  McKenzie  him- 
self will  show  how  he  makes  this  sort 
of  athletic  grammar  cheerfully  accepted. 
A  bunch  of  students  were  going  out  of 
the  gymnasium  one  evening  in  mid-win- 
ter with  the  Doctor  in  their  midst.  One 
of  the  men  warned  him  that  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  street  were  very 
slippery,  to  which  Dr.  McKenzie  re- 
plied, "Only  the  awkward  fall!"  Scarce- 
ly had  the  words  been  uttered  than  one 
foot  flew  out  from  under  him  and  it  was 
only  by  an  acrobatic  stunt  that  he  saved 
himself  from  assuming  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  boys  were  laughing,  but  Mc- 
Kenzie simply  repeated,  "Only  the  awk- 
ward fall!" 

Of  course  the  majority  learn  the 
grammar  of  physical  education  even 
faster  than  they  learn  their  Latin  or 
Greek  grammar  and  far  more  thorough- 
ly. But,  when  once  Jack  Jones,  '16,  has 
passed  the  rather  easy  tests  in  running, 
jumping,  climbing,  and  swimming,  the 
chasm  between  him  and  such  a  man  as 
his  classmate,  "Ted"  Meredith,  the 
Olympic  hero  and  world's  record-holder, 
becomes  far  more  painfully  evident: 
Jones  is  not  heavy  enough  to  play  any 
football  at  all;  what,  then,  is  to  be  done 
with  him  in  the  long  months  from  Octo- 
ber until  baseball  time  begins  after  the 
Easter  vacation? 
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In  place  of  continual  gymnastic  drills, 
with  which  to  fill  out  the  four  years  of 
compulsory  physical  training,  McKenzie 
has  introduced  with  splendid  results  the 
elective  system  into  compulsory  physical 
training.  Jones,  let  us  suppose,  has  com- 
pleted all  his  "grammar"  tests.  He  is 
not  by  any  means  let  off  from  the  cor- 
rective and  hygienic  gymnastic  drills  that 
furnish  the  surest  foundation  for  gain- 
ing complete  control  over  the  body. 
Jones  elects,  let  us  say,  track  work. 
While  on  the  track  every  day  he  need 
not  go  to  "gym" — the  moment  he  stops 
this  outdoor  work  he  is  reported  to  the 
gym  instructor  and  is  called  on  for  class 
attendance. 

It  is  a  cold  November  afternoon,  the 
fall  track  games  and  meetings  are  all 
over,  the  intercollegiate  track  contests 
are  seven  months  off,  but  here,  on  the 
sheltered  running-track,  beneath  the 
grandstand  of  Franklin  Field,  Jones  is 
one  of  more  than  two  hundred  men 
who,  protected  by  woolen  clothes,  have 
come  out  to  run.  His  shoulders  are  not 
very  even,  his  leg  action  is  clumsy,  and 
his  stride  short.  But  he  is  not  left  to 
himself  despite  his  unpromising  appear- 
ance. Meredith  or  Lippincott  or  Pat- 
terson or  some  other  of  the  Varsity  men 
who  have  volunteered  to  coach  the  green 
men  takes  charge  of  him. 

Within  a  few  months  he  has  learned 
to  run,  and  the  chances  are  that,  if  he 
trains  faithfully,  within  a  year  or  two  he 
will  win  a  place  or  a  prize  for  his  class, 
if  not  for  the  University,  in  some  meet- 
ing. The  Varsity  man  has  been  given 
a  chance  to  help  others  less  fortunate  but 
equally  keen,  and  has  seized  it.  The 
gap  between  the  Champion  and  the  duf- 
fer has  been  bridged.  This  is  a  creative 
and  constructive  achievement  in  which 
McKenzie  has  gone  a  generation  or  two 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Need- 
less to  add,  this  plan  has  been  worked 
out  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Varsity  men,  not  only  on  the  track,  but 
also  in  basket-ball,  in  soccer  football, 
swimming,  fencing,  boxing,  etc. 

Partly  because  of  his  own  magnetic 
quality,  Dr.  McKenzie  secures  broader 
llts  from  his  system  of  physical  ex- 
aminations than  have  yet  been  achieved 
by  anyone  else.     The  general  practise  in 


physical  examination  at  colleges,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard,  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  had 
been  to  test,  for  soundness  and  strength, 
those  who  want  to  try  for  a  Varsity 
team  and  to  allow  no  one  who  failed  to 
pass  a  minimum  standard  to  become  a 
Varsity  man.  The  new  plan,  of  Mc- 
Kenzie's, has  no  relation  to  competitive 
athletics.  Every  man  in  the  University, 
excepting  the  graduate  students,  must 
come  in  the  first  month  of  every  year  to 
be  examined,  without  any  regard  to  his 
ambitions  in  athletics. 

After  the  doctor  has  made  his  diagno- 
sis, he  uses  his  opportunity  to  give  some 
definite  stimulus  to  the  man's  health  by 
so  directing  his  physical  activities  that, 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  he 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  quit  sport,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  have  the  resource 
of  at  least  one  game  which  he  can  play 
long  after  he  has  passed  the  college  age, 
and  youth  itself.  The  number  of  good 
tennis  and  racquet  players  and  teams, 
and  the  popularity  of  fencing  and  boxing 
in  and  around  Philadelphia,  certainly  ex- 
ceeds their  popularity  among  older  men 
in  the  other  great  American  cities.  Dr. 
McKenzie's  influence  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  have  caused  this. 

What  the   Case-Books   Tell 

The  long  line  of  men  whom  one  finds 
waiting  outside  Dr.  McKenzie's  office 
during  consultation  hour  proves  the  tre- 
mendous value  in  a  great  school  of  a 
man  who  is  something  even  better  than 
a  doctor,  i.e.,  a  regular  physician  who 
has  also  specialized  in  the  care  of  the 
well.  In  his  practise  McKenzie  treats 
each  week  a  large  number  of  cases  simi- 
lar to  these  four  selected  at  random 
from  one  of  his  University  case-books: 

Case  I.  W.  E.  came  to  college  stating  that 
he  had  been  rejected  at  West  Point  on  account 
of  flat  foot  and  slight  curvature.  He  stayed 
two  years,  taking  the  corrective  work  for 
these  two  defects.  He  applied  again,  and' was 
accepted. 

Case  2.  Mr.  K.  acquired  a  hernia  at 
twelve  for  which  he  wore  a  truss.  Examina- 
tion showed  it  to  be  a  case  suitable  for  treat- 
ment by  exercise.  He  undertook  the  daily 
prescription  in  November.  Was  examined  in 
January  and  much  improved.  Was  advised 
to  leave  off  the  truss,  and   re-examination  in 
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the  spring  showed  the  abdominal  wall  intact. 
It  has  remained  so  ever  since  and  he  has 
been  able  to  take  part  in  active  games  not 
only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  great 
benefit  to  himself  for  the  last  two  years. 

Case  3.  H.  L.  T.  on  examination  showed 
a  tubercular  infection  of  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung.  He  was  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  active  competitive  athletics  as  he  had 
planned.  Was  put  on  a  diet  and  gained 
fifteen  pounds  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Violent  exercise  in  his  case  would  have  un- 
questionably hastened  the  lesion,  and  the  ex- 
haustion following  rowing  which  he  wanted 
to  take  up  would  have  made  the  progress  of 
the  disease  much  more  rapid.  He  is  now  on 
prescription  exercise.  The  lesion  is  quiet, 
and  he  should  with  reasonable  care  be  im- 
mune  from   further  trouble. 

Case  4.  W.  B.  T.  showed  an  irregular 
heart  with  a  low  form  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
Was  put  on  prescription  exercise  to  expand 
the  lungs  in  October.  The  following  Febru- 
ary the  bronchitis  had  disappeared  and  the 
heart  was  quite  regular,  has  been  sound  ever 
since. 

These  are  the  cases  that  any  good  doc- 
tor, or  orthopedic  specialist,  could  han- 
dle. But  what  of  the  many  hundreds 
who  come  to  the  University  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  came  to  Harvard,  delicate 
without  being  ill,  and  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  nothing  so  far  as  surplus  vitality 
is  concerned  ?  Not  one  of  these  many 
hundreds  is  likely  to  prove  the  equal  of 
Roosevelt  with  an  energy  that  made  two 
continents  ring!  For  them  a  strong  stim- 
ulus supplied  by  someone  whom  they 
like  is  need.  Looking  once  more  in  Mc- 
Kenzie's  University  case-books  I  found 
three  cases,  stated  in  his  modest  fashion, 
which  show  what  is  done  with  these 
very  frequent  cases : 

Case  I.  Dr.  G.  W.  Flounders  came  to  me 
cO  thank  me  for  the  care  of  his  son,  who 
entered  a  puny  and  delicate  boy.  He  was 
started  on  light  prescription  exercise,  soon 
promoted  to  the  reguiar  classes,  and  grad- 
uated a  sound  and  sturdy  youth,  much  to  the 
delight  and  thankfulness  of  his  parents. 

Case  2.  E.  K.  L.  showed  an  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  and  a  heart  murmur.  Was  a 
heavy  smoker  of  pipe  and  cigarettes.  Advised 
to  discontinue.  Re-examination  the  following 
spring   showed,  marked    improvement. 

Case  3.  K.  E.  De  R.  showed  a  pulse  miss- 
ing one  in  four  beats.  This,  after  prescription 
exercise,  became  regular.  As  he  had  no  other 
symptoms  he  was  advised  to  continue  to  take 
the  regular  exercise,  which  he  has  done  since. 

McKenzie  is  not  only  a  molder  of 
men ;  he   is   also   a  molder  of   types  of 


men.  To-day  the  beauty  of  the  human 
form  is,  by  exigency  of  our  conventions, 
generally  invisible  to  all  excepting  the 
one  man  in  fifteen  thousand  who  is  a 
physical  director.  Before  his  open  door, 
to  physical  examination,  or  on  the  way 
to  the  pool  or  the  showers  or  the  locker- 
rooms  there  passes  during  almost  every 
hour  of  the  day  a  glorious  pageant  of 
youth  in  the  unconsciously  graceful  poses 
of  the  active  athlete.  To  catch  and  to 
express  all  that  one  sees  where  the  vi- 
sion may  not  be  lost — to  put  yonder 
noble  head,  that  splendid  torso,  this 
Mercury-like  leg  into  a  form  that  might 
not  readily  be  forgotten,  is  the  dream,  I 
dare  say,  that  challenges  every  man  who 
sees  the  pageant,  for  the  pure  delight 
craves  expression. 

An   Untaught  Sculptor 

McKenzie,  who  seizes  this  oppor- 
tunity, never  had  an  instructor.  But  he 
began  with  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  body  and  its  proportions  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  a  professor  of  anatomy. 
His  first  work,  called  "The  Typical  Col- 
lege Athlete,"  was  done  because  relief 
was  needed  by  students  of  anthropome- 
try, and  McKenzie  considered  its  only 
value  to  be  scientific — that  of  accuracy. 

Of  a  very  different  mood  is  "The 
Relay,"  pictured  herewith.  Observe  the 
expressive  waiting  eye,  and  the  no  less 
telling  lines  of  the  poised  back,  of  tensed 
shoulders,  neck,  and  leg  muscles.  The 
sculptor  has  very  nearly  burst  the  limits 
of  plastic  art,  for  can  you  not  imagine  in 
the  distance  the  race  which  the  waiting 
"Relay"  is  so  keenly  following? 

"The  Joy  of  Effort"  has  been  set  in 
the  wall  of  the  great  Stadium  at  Stock- 
holm by  the  King's  order,  to  com- 
memorate the  last  gathering  of  nations 
in  peaceful  rivalry  that  there  will  be  for 
some  years.  This  relief  of  the  hurdlers 
has  the  merit  of  high  technical  truth 
which  marks  McKenzie's  work:  Kelley, 
Kraenzlein,  and  the  other  world's  cham- 
pion hurdlers  take  their  rise  and  stride 
over  the  bars  just  as  do  the  figures  you 
see  in  the  photograph. 

There  will,  inevitably,  be  the  ques- 
tion: Classify  McKenzie's  work  for  us; 
is  it  Greek  or  is  it  not?    One  is  tempted 
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to  answer:  Is  salt  pepper}',  and  does 
pepper  carry  the  taste  of  salt  ?  But  study 
"The  Sprinter."  If  you  do  not  find,  in 
the  lanky  arms  and  legs,  the  type  of  the 
American,  then  look  at  the  face.  Con- 
trast it  with  the  Greek  works,  if  you 
must,  and  surely  one  will  be  aware  that 
in  this  figure  there  is  independence  of 
spirit,  individuality  of  view. 

Consider  "The  Onslaught"  (the  foot- 
ball group).  The  mud  on  the  clothes, 
the  grime  of  the  gridiron,  are  deliber- 
ately denied  reproduction,  and  that  is 
idealism,  of  course,  shared  with  the 
Greeks.  But  this  work  displays  a  real- 
ism to  those  who  know  every  move  in 
football;  here  is  held  fast  the  epic  mo- 
ment of  the  old  game — the  moment 
when  the  fullback,  on  shoulders  and  hips 
of  the  forwards  of  his  side,  mounts  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  attack  that  is  gather- 
ing  before   the   enemy's    goal,    later   to 


crash,  like  a  breaker  that  hits  shore,  over 
the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 

It  is  a  long  reach  from  McKenzie's 
scientific  work,  such  as  the  medical  ex- 
aminations and  prescriptions  of  exercise, 
his  book  on  "Exercise  and  Education" 
that  is  accepted  authority,  to  these 
warmly  imaginative  sculptures  and  to 
the  still  more  human  work  of  shaping 
the  plastic  human  material  that  comes 
to  his  molds.  Very  opposite  qualities  and 
gifts  are  required  for  the  work  of  the 
scientist  and  the  work  of  the  artist,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  a  solitary  case 
in  which  one  man  combined  those  careers 
and  did  well  at  both.  The  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  that  no  one  could  combine  the 
two  creative  gifts  to  such  a  degree  of 
success  except  one  who  has  practised  as 
steadfastly  as  he  has  taught  that  control 
which  is  the  result  of  physical  education 
and  the  aim  of  life. 


HIS  FRIENDLY  TIP 

By  ALBIN   P.   INGRAM 

How  the  Visiting  Briton  Was  Introduced  to  Bumblebees  as  Bait 

for  Bass 


A  STRANGER— an  English- 
man— had  come  to  our  fishing 
resort.  It  wasn't  our  resort  any 
more  than  it  was  his.  He  had  the  same 
rights  of  hostelry  and  fishing  that  we 
had.  But  he  was  a  stranger,  an  alien 
and  alone,  so  we  clannish  young  animals 
made  him  about  as  welcome  as  a  wet 
dog  at  an  evening  party. 

lie  was  having  his  first  experience  in 
fishing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
didn't  "catch  fish."  Bless  you,  no!  He 
"killed  fish."  And  that's  about  what  he 
did.  For  he  was  one  of  those  fellows 
who  deceive  the  fish  with  a  gaudy  arti- 


ficial fly,  hook  him  with  a  deft  twist  of 
the  wrist,  and  then,  in  a  half-hour's  play, 
tease  him  to  death  at  the  end  of  a  cob- 
web line  attached  to  a  four-ounce  fly- 
rod.  This  naturally  brought  him  into 
contempt  among  us  who  used  sturdy 
tackle,  baited  with  live  frogs  and  other 
honest  edible  vermin,  and  hauled  in  our 
prey  by  main  strength. 

Among  ourselves  we  referred  to  him 
as  "his  lordship,"  though  he  wasn't  real- 
lv  a  peer.  He  was  merely  a  wholesome, 
well-bred  Briton  of  the  upper  middle 
<  lasses. 

On    the   day   of   his   first   attempt    the 
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black  bass  were  biting  ravenously,  taking 
our  offerings  of  frogs,  minnows,  and 
crayfish  with  greedy  impartiality,  and 
that  night  the  hotel  cook,  while  cleaning 
a  large  black  bass,  turned  out  of  his  gul- 
let a  redwing  blackbird  that  he  had 
snapped  off  a  low-bending  reed,  swaying 
over  the  water. 

So,  you  see,  the  fishing  was  good  that 
day,  and  at  evening  each  came  in  with 
a  string  worth  bragging  about.  Then 
came  his  lordship,  empty  handed  but 
smiling  and  undiscouraged.  The  bass, 
imitating  our  treatment  of  him,  had 
viewed  with  disdain  the  most  tempting 
creations  of  his  fly-book.  And  there 
wasn't  one  of  us  who  couldn't  have  said 
"I  told  you  so." 

"May  I  awsk,"  he  inquired  of  a  merry 
little  cut-up,  "what  lure  you  use  in  kill- 
ing those  bass?" 

"Bumblebees,"  answered  the  cut-up, 
who  was  what  his  lordship  would  have 
termed  a  "mad  wag"  had  he  seen  the 
joke. 

"Bumblebees !  Fawncy !  And  are 
there  any  bumblebees  hereabouts?" 

"There  are  some,"  said  the  mad  wag, 
indicating  a  cluster  of  them  buzzing 
about  their  nest  under  the  hedge  not  far 
from  the  hotel. 

"Oh!"  And  his  lordship  dove  into 
the  hotel,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  snicker.  We  lads  had  been  too  well 
reared  to  offer  him  the  coarser  insults 
that  occurred  to  us.   We  merely  snubbed 


him  and  made  fun  of  him  behind  his 
back. 

In  a  moment  he  reappeared  with  a 
butterfly  net  and  at  once  got  busy.  Busy ! 
Well,  the  busy  bee  that  inspired  the 
hymnologist  had  nothing  on  his  lordship 
for  industry. 

Say,  it  was  fun  watching  that  Briton 
beating  the  bushes  for  his  specimens. 
Stung!  I  never  saw  anyone  take  in  as 
many  stings  without  quitting.  But  he 
got  the  bumblebees  he  was  after,  skew- 
ered them  on  corks,  and  bore  them  away 
to  his  room.  That  night,  with  his  stock 
of  silks,  feathers  and  tinsels,  he  made  a 
number  of  very  fair  imitations  of  the 
real  thing  and  early  in  the  morning  was 
threshing  the  lake    with  them. 

That  day  we  found  the  bass  sulky. 
The  day  before  we  had  been  glutted 
with  sport.  To-day,  nothing  doing.  One 
by  one  we  gave  it  up  and  returned,  light, 
to  the  hotel,  and  hours  later  his  lordship 
scraped  against  the  pier  in  his  boat — he 
called  it  a  "punt." 

It's  queer  the  way  a  good  joke  some- 
times flattens  out.  Over  his  shoulder 
swept  a  string  of  black  bass  that  trailed 
on  the  pier  as  he  approached.  "I  say," 
he  said  to  the  cut-up,  smiling  as  pleas- 
antly as  a  man  can  with  a  badly  swollen 
face  and  one  closed  eye,  "that  was  a 
jolly  good  hint  you  gave  me  about  the 
bumblebee  fly.  I  killed  all  these  with  it. 
I'll  be  making  some  for  my  friends  at 
home." 


Do  you  know  THE  LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  TUNA? 
That's  what  Dr.  Edward  Huntington  Williams  calls  the  Albacore. 
Dr.  Williams  has  an  article  about  this  fish  in  the  March  (SITTING 


OUT  WITH   THE   GLOUCESTER 

HUNT 

By    NELSON    ROBINS 

A  Virginia  County  Where  They  Ride  Hard,  and  the  Only  Rule  Is 

"Don't  Crowd  the  Bogs' 


HEN  they  hunt  in 
Gloucester,  they 
hunt.  And  when  they 
say  hunt  they  don't 
mean  shotgun  and 
dog,  or  a  cold  blind 
in  the  marshes,  or  a  deer-stand  where  the 
paths  cross ;  they  mean  a  pack  of  hounds, 
a  fox,  and  everybody  riding.  And,  fur- 
thermore, they  don't  mean  a  bunch  of 
fancy  horse-flesh,  trappings,  and  red 
coats.  They  mean  everything  from  a 
wind-broken,  spavined  mule  to  a  thor- 
oughbred whose  grandfather  carried  the 
colors  to  the  front  in  the  Brooklyn  handi- 
cap. 

Gloucester,*  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
hugs  Mob  jack  Bay  and  juts  out  into 
the  Chesapeake.  There  never  has  been 
a  railroad  within  miles  of  the  county, 
and  the  people  of  Gloucester  live  mighty 
near  as  they  lived  fifty  years  ago.  They 
don't  hurry  unduly;  they  take  life  as 
it  comes,  or  as  they  can  make  it  come, 
and  they  believe  that  Gloucester  is  the 
finest  place  in  which  to  live  in  this  wide 
world.  In  colonial  days,  before  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  railroad,  or  a 
United  States,  or  a  telephone,  there  was 
an  expression  which  always  clinched  the 
matter,  "As  sure  as  God  lives  in  Glouces- 
ter." Gloucester  people  believe  He  still 
considers  Gloucester  his  favorite  habita- 
tion. 

But  the  Gloucester  hunts:  I  have 
(in  other  hunts  where  everything  is  run 
by  rule,  where  each  rider  was  as  care- 
fully dressed  and  each  horse  as  carefully 
groomed  as  if  the  hunt  was  a  ball.  I 
have  also  seen  hunt^of  lesser  social  mag- 
nitude,  both   drag  and  otherwise,  but   I 

'  \  irginia. 


have  never  seen,  heard  of,  or  read  of 
a  hunt  where  the  riders  have  a  better 
time,  where  there  was  better  riding,  or 
where  the  real  spirit  of  the  chase  was 
shown  as  clearly.  When  Gloucester 
people  hunt  they  carefully  forget  all  else 
save  hunting. 

The  Gloucester  hunt  is  not  an  organ- 
ized club.  Several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  form  a  club  but  without  success. 
The  distances  to  any  clubhouse  would 
be  too  great,  and  besides  the  Gloucester 
people  have  everything  they  want  for 
hunting,  and  a  club  would  be  a  luxury 
which  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  a  pack  of  hounds  and 
territory,  supplied  with  foxes.  They 
have  both. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  the  Sinclairs, 
who  live  at  the  extreme  end  of  one  of 
the  points  of  land  which  jut  out  into 
Mobjack  Bay,  have  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds.  Sometimes  the  pack  dwindles 
to  a  bare  hunting  number  and  sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  composed  of  all  the  dogs 
in  the  world.  But  the  pack  has  always 
been  maintained.  Because  they  maintain 
the  pack,  the  Sinclairs  are  masters  of 
the  hounds,  and  Pleasanton,  who  still 
belongs  to  the  Sinclairs,  despite  the  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation,  is  the  only 
colored  man  who  always  follows  the 
hounds. 

Pleasanton,  by  the  way,  deserves  a 
paragraph  or  two  all  to  himself.  He 
attends  to  the  wants  of  the  hounds, 
"dawgs"  they  call  them  in  Gloucester, 
and  he  knows  everyone  of  them  as  well 
as  he  knows  his  own  children.  He  can 
tell  a  mile  off  which  one  is  giving  tongue 
and  he  can  cull  out  the  "liars"  from 
the     truth-tellers     of     the     pack     with 
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as  much  discrimination  as  an  expert  culls 
out  counterfeit  coins. 

Pleasanton,  for  at  least  the  last  ten 
years,  has  always  ridden  a  club-footed 
white  mare  which  was  born  aged,  and  he 
has  never  been  known  to  ride  over  a 
jump.  When  the  field  leads  over  a  fence, 
and  they  are  mostly  rails  in  Gloucester, 
he  dismounts,  leads  the  old  white  mare  to 
the  fence  and  says,  "Git  over,  Gene- 
vieve." The  old  mare  then  hops  over 
and  Pleasanton  climbs  after.  Neverthe- 
less, Pleasanton,  because  he  knows  the 
swamps,  the  woods,  and,  above  all,  the 
habits  of  the  fox,  is  always  among  the 
first  in  at  the  death  and  usually  lends 
the  knife  which  severs  the  brush. 

While  they  hunt  all  the  season  every 
Tuesday  in  Gloucester,  the  "big  hunts" 
are  two.  By  "big  hunt"  is  meant  the 
hunts  to  which  the  whole  of  Gloucester 
comes,  in  which  every  description  of 
mount  is  seen,  from  the  mule  which  but 
yesterday  made  one  of  a  plow  team,  but 
which  now  bears  one  of  the  family  who 
is  too  young  to  have  a  horse  of  his  own, 
to  the  thoroughbred  hunter  which  has 
borne  off  the  blue  in  the  Virginia  horse 
shows. 

These  hunts  are  the  Christmas  hunt, 
which  is  held  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  New  Year  hunt,  which 
is  held  in  the  North  River  section.  The 
same  fields  attend  both  hunts,  but  the 
rivalry  between  the  residents  of  the  two 
sections  as  to  which  affords  the  best  hunt- 
ing is  keen. 

Mine  was  a  New  Year's  hunt,  and, 
although  I  heard  some  discussion  as  to 
which  was  the  most  successful,  I  am 
certain  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  the 
season.  I  had  not  been  on  a  horse  for 
six  months;  I  was  as  soft  as  an  office  job 
and  easy  living  could  make  me,  and  yet 
I  stayed  in  the  saddle  with  a  hunting- 
crazed  thoroughbred  between  my  knees 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nearly  sunset,  and  you  couldn't  have 
driven  me  from  that  horse  with  a  shot- 
gun. I  didn't  want  to  stop  when  I  did, 
but  the  hunt  was  over  and  I  had  to. 
Even  the  pain  which  was  attendant  upon 
my  every  move  for  days  afterward  could 
not  remove  the  wonderful  influence  of 
that  day; 

When   I    mounted    that  horse   in   the 


morning  I  had  some  idea  of  a  country 
of  cleared  fields  and  a  gentlemanly  fox 
which  would  run  through  these  fields 
until  he  had  given  everyone  a  rather  good 
chase.  Then  he  would  allow  the  hounds 
to  catch  him  and  the  chase  would  be 
over.  Before  the  first  echo  was  dead 
for  half  an  hour  I  knew  that  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  conception  of  what  a  real 
hunt  was,  and  I  knew  that  the  fox  is  a 
low-browed,  web-footed,  aviating  crea- 
ture which  picked  exactly  that  course 
which  would  test  every  staying  quality 
of  the  man  who  rode  behind  him. 

The  Only  Rule 

The  beautifully  cleared  fields  with  rail 
fences  at  convenient  intervals  remained 
where  I  had  last  seen  them.  I  saw  them 
during  the  day,  but  when  they  did  come 
I  went  through  so  quickly — I  had  a  won- 
derful sympathy  for  John  Gilpin  at  the 
time — that  I  was  out  again  before  I 
recognized  them.  The  foxes  evidently 
didn't  like  them  and  only  went  into  the 
open  when  the  hounds  forced  them  to. 
They  liked  the  swamp  with  a  stump 
hole  every  ten  feet,  or  the  briers,  or  the 
woods,  or  anything  which  made  the  ride«r 
suffer. 

I  started  for  the  meet  in  ample  time 
to  arrive  at  the  point  from  which  the 
hunt  would  start  at  seven  o'clock.  Two 
small  bo)^s  on  three-year-old  colts  guided 
me  and  told  me  what  to  expect.  These 
boys  also  gave  me  the  one  rule  which  is 
the  only  rule  of  the  Gloucester  Hunt: 

"Don't  crowd  the  dogs." 

This  rule  constitutes  the  whole  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  by-laws 
of  the  hunt.  It  is  a  hard  day  for  him 
who  disregards  it. 

According  to  my  guides,  it  was  an 
ideal  day  for  the  hunt;  cold  but  not 
too  cold,  no  frost  and  a  south  wind  just 
ruffling  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  chill 
was  soon  dispelled  by  my  efforts  to  make 
the  old  thoroughbred  keep  at  least  one 
foot  on  the  ground,  and  by  the  time  I 
arrived  at  the  meeting  place  perspiration 
was  flowing  in  a  steady  stream  down  my 
face. 

"That  ain't  nothing,"  remarked  one 
of  my  guides  when  he  saw  the  perspira- 
tion by  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.     "Old 
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Punch  will  hunt  all  day  and  then  try 
to  throw  you  when  he  gets  back  into 
the  stable-lot." 

Before  the  day  was  over  I  realized 
that  the  boy  was  telling  the  truth.  I 
had  some  idea  before  that,  after  racing 
around  for  half  a  day  with  a  hundred- 
and-eighty-pound  man  on  his  back,  a 
horse  would  have  some  feeling  of  fatigue. 
Not  so  Punch.  He  was  as  tough- 
mouthed,  as  full  of  capers,  and  just  as 
tiring  when  we  got  home  in  the  evening 
as  he  was  all  during  the  day. 

Every  dog  in  the  world  seemed  to 
have  congregated  at  the  meeting  place. 
I  learned  from  Cousin  Jimmie  Sinclair, 
he  was  Cousin  Jimmie  to  the  whole 
county,  I  believe,  that  he  had  twenty- 
eight  couples  out,  which  was  about  the 
whole  of  his  canine  resources.  Pleas- 
anton  was  in  charge,  as  usual,  and,  short- 
ly after  we  arrived,  the  old  darkey 
started  at  the  head  of  the  pack  to 
"throw  'em  in." 

The  throwing-in  process  lasted  for 
what  seemed  to  me  a  long  while.  Old 
Punch  was  cavorting  around  and  get- 
ting himself,  and,  incidentally,  myself, 
into  a  world  of  trouble.  Every  time 
a  puppy  yelped  it  took  all  the  strength 
of  my  arms  and  a  heavy  curbed  bit  to 
keep  him  on  the  ground.  He  seemed 
to  know  every  detail,  and  I  believe  he 
could  have  handled  a  pack  of  hounds 
himself.  Cousin  Jimmie  assured  me  that 
he  knew  everything  that  a  horse  should 
know. 

"That's  old  Punch,  ain't  it?"  he  said 
as  he  passed  me  on  one  of  Punch's  at- 
tempts to  walk  over  a  ten-rail  fence. 
"You'll  get  along  all  right  with  him. 
He's  been  hunting  over  this  country  for 
eight  years  and  knows  as  much  about 
it  as  I  do.  Just  sit  tight  and  you'll 
get  the  brush." 

I  hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  sit 
tight. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  the  hounds  ever  striking,  one 
of  them  gave  tongue  not  twenty  yards 
away.  The  riders  were  scattered  along 
the  road  and  in  the  field  on  one  side,  and 
not  one  seemed  to  be  expecting  anything 
of  the  kind.  Immediately  a  dozen  voices 
took  up  the  cry  and  in  half  a  moment 
the  whole  pack  of  fifty-odd  hounds  were 


in  full  cry  and  making  music  such  as 
grand  opera  never  dreamed. 

There  never  was  and  never  will  be 
any  music  to  equal  that  of  a  pack  in  full 
cry.  And  that  pack  on  that  morning 
was  in  wonderful  voice. 

Pleasanton  gave  a  yell  which  has  never 
been  reduced  to  its  English  equivalent 
and  the  field  was  off.  What  with  fifty- 
odd  hounds  in  full  cry  and  some  seventy 
or  eighty  riders  doing  their  almighty 
best  to  get  as  close  to  them  as  possible 
and  every  horse  trying  to  get  into  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
rather  a  pretty  little  scramble  at  first. 
But  old  Punch  was  on  the  job,  and,  by 
crashing  through  a  multitude  of  briers, 
over  a  ditch  and  fence,  and  another 
scramble  through  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hedge  of  sassafras,  he  landed  in  a  plowed 
field,  from  where  I  could  see  the  pack 
stringing  across  the  lowland. 

Punch  Looks  After  the  Details 

Then  it  was  that  I  learned  what 
Cousin  Jimmie  meant  when  he  told  me 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  tight. 
Punch  paid  no  more  attention  to  that 
curb-chain,  which  I  discovered  later  was 
a  strap  and  had  broken,  than  if  it  had 
not  been  there.  The  first  barrier  was 
a  rail  fence,  but  Punch  took  a  gap 
where  the  rails  had  been  knocked  down 
and  sailed  over  it  without  hesitating. 
That  jump  brought  me  around  to  my 
real  senses  and  I  began  to  ride.  Also  I 
began  to  observe. 

After  the  first  scramble,  when  every- 
body had  an  equal  chance  to  close  up 
on  the  hounds,  the  field  began  to  string 
out  and  the  riders  took  the  positions 
which  they  held  pretty  much  the  whole 
day  while  the  hounds  were  running. 
First  came  the  hot-bloods  on  the  finest 
horse-flesh  in  the  county  and  each  one 
determined  to  get  the  brush  or  break  a 
neck.  Then  came  a  squad  of  the  steady 
ones,  .who  kept  well  up,  but  saved  both 
their  own  necks  and  the  horses.  Then 
came  the  ladies,  who,  except  for  half 
a  dozen,  who  rode  with  the  hot-bloods, 
were  willing  to  keep  within  hearing  dis- 
tance. Lastly  came  the  ponies,  mules 
and  aged,  who  kept  to  the  road. 

Punch  desired,  above  everything  else, 
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to  keep  up  with  the  hot-bloods,  and  I 
wanted  to  stay  with  the  steady  ones.  1 
knew  that  every  rail  fence  does  not  have 
a  convenient  gap,  and  Punch  was  going 
entirely  too  strong.  Between  the  two 
points  of  view  I  saw  almost  the  whole 
of  every  chase. 

The  fox,  a  gray  one,  led  us  through 
the  lowlands  to  a  swamp,  and  I,  know- 
ing the  topography  and  general  nature 
of  swamps,  had  forebodings.  We  went 
over  three  fences  before  the  first  woods 
were  gained  without  serious  mishap,  and 
then  disappeared  into  what  proved  to 
be  a  most  boggy  and  briery  swamp.  I 
had  caught  up  with  the  leaders  by  this 
time,  and  the  sight  of  horses  suddenly 
stepping  into  stump  holes  up  to  their 
shoulders  put  the  fear  of  the  doctors 
into  my  heart.  But  there  was  no  stop- 
ping. Punch,  with  the  sagacity  gained 
in  a  hundred  hunts  through  just  such 
swamps,  threaded  in  and  out  between 
the  stump  holes  carefully,  and  we 
brought  up  on  the  other  side  without 
mishap.  Then,  as  if  the  fox  had  taken 
wings,  the  hounds  lost  him. 

Just  before  us  stretched  a  series  of 
fields  as  flat  as  a  table.  To  the  right 
was  the  river  and  to  the  left  wTas  a 
sudden  rise  to  the  uplands  and  nothing 
but  the  flat  fields  before.  I  was  thinking 
what  a  beautiful  course  the  fields  would 
make,  with  their  fences  about. a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  when  Cousin  Jimmie 
came  up. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  run,"  he 
called.  "We've  got  him  somewhere 
about  here  and  he  can't  turn  back  into 
the  woods,  there  are  too  many  loose 
dogs." 

Pleasanton  was  harking  and  the 
hounds  were  scuffling  about  in  the  woods, 
and  it  didn't  appear  to  me  as  if  there 
was  much  chance  of  the  promised  run. 
But  I  thought  I  had  better  keep  quiet 
about  it. 

Then  again,  as  suddenly  as  before,  a 
single  hound  gave  tongue.  Immediately 
afterward  the  whole  pack  was  up  and 
after  him.  Down  the  edge  of  the  woods 
they  went  to  a  ditch  and  then  into  the 
field.  With  an  open  field  before  us  there 
was  no  holding  back,  and  all  those  who 
had  caught  up  in  the  ten  minutes  during 
which  the  scent  was  lost  were  again  on 


an  equality.  Before  the  riders  had  got 
well  out  into  the  first  field  the  hounds 
were  over  the  fence  and  into  the  second 
and  gone. 

I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  he 
managed  it ;  I  had  seen  him  in  the  woods 
with  the  dogs  a  moment  before  they 
struck  the  scent,  but  Pleasanton  was  at 
the  first  fence  when  I  rode  up,  and  I 
was  among  the  first.  The  old  negro, 
every  tooth  showing  in  his  excitement, 
stood  beside  the  old  gray  mare  and 
yelled : 

"Tally  ho!  Tally  ho!  Ride,  young 
gentlemen,  ride!" 

We  needed  no  instructions.  It  was 
exactly  like  a  steeplechase  over  plowed 
ground.  I  remembered  Cousin  Jimmie's 
instructions,  and  sat  tight.  Punch  knew 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

The  Finest  Sight  of  All 

There  is  no  sight  in  the  world  as  full 
of  color,  excitement  or  real  sport  as  that 
of  a  hunting-field  under  such  conditions. 
First,  two  fields  ahead,  was  the  fox,  tail 
straight  out  behind  him  and  running  for 
his  very  life.  Next,  running  by  sight 
by  this  time,  was  the  pack,  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  dogs  bunched  at  the  head 
and  the  remainder  trailing  close  behind 
and  every  one  giving  tongue.  Then 
came  the  riders,  racing  as  if  their  lives 
depended  on  it  and  forgetting  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a  broken  bone 
or  a  doctor  or  a  fence. 

After  the  first  fence,  I  forgot,  too. 
The  chase  absorbed  me,  and  I  thrilled 
like  a  violin  string.  Punch  did  not  have 
to  fight  the  bit;  he  had  to  go.  Every- 
thing else  in  this  life  was  forgotten,  and 
my  one  ambition  was  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  I  glanced  either  side  of  me  and 
the  same  thing  was  pictured  in  every 
face  I  could  see.  We  came  to  where 
a  hedge  of  cedars  barred  the  path  and 
there  was  but  one  convenient  opening 
and  there  a  rail  fence  barred  the  way 
four  feet  high.  Eight  riders  went  at 
that  opening,  which  was  only  a  rail's 
length  wide.  Three  went  down,  but  I 
was  one  of  the  five  to  land  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

It  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  barrier 
that    the    hounds    killed.      Two    others 
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were  standing  in  a  tumbling  sea  of  dogs 
as  my  particular  group  rode  up  and  one 
of  them,  Cousin  Jimmie,  by  the  way, 
came  out  of  the  ruck  bearing  a  limp 
gray  bundle.  Pleasanton  furnished  the 
knife  and  the  brush  was  severed. 

I  thought  that  when  a  fox  was  killed 
everybody  went  home.  Not  so  with  the 
New  Year's  hunt.  Cousin  Jimmie  waited 
until  the  field  had  caught  up  with  the 
hounds  and  then  announced  that  he 
would  try  for  a  strike  in  the  uplands. 
All  in  all,  we  rode  until  nearly  sundown 
and  bagged  three  foxes. 


Each  run  Was  very  much  the  same. 
Each  was  filled  with  thrills,  excitements 
and  unexpectednesses.  I  never  experi- 
enced anything  so  absorbing  and  so 
thrilling  in  my  life,  and  forgot,  until 
I  reached  home,  that  I  was  a  soft-mus- 
cled, rather  stout  office  man  and  not  a 
cowboy.  I  remembered  my  place  in  life 
the  next  day,  but  even  then  I  did  not  be- 
grudge the  pain  and  strained  muscles  and 
blistered  skin  which  was  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  day  so  filled  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  greatest  sport  in  the 
world. 


THE  CRICKET  AS  A  THERMOMETER 

He  Likes  Hot  Weather,  bat  His  Rate  of  Chirp  Has  No  Accurate 
Relation  to  Degrees  of  Heat 


THE  shrill  chirping  of  the  tree- 
cricket  is  recognized  everywhere 
in  the  eastern  United  States  as  a 
token  of  hot  weather.  On  cool  summer 
nights  the  sound  is  not  heard,  while  dur- 
ing a  period  of  exceptional  heat  the  little 
musician — who  might  better  be  called  a 
"fiddler"  than  a  "songster,"  since  his 
note  is  produced  by  rubbing  one  wing 
across  the  other — quite  outdoes  himself 
in  his  insistent  musical  assaults  upon  our 
ears. 

Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  "dis- 
covers" that  there  is  an  exact  mathe- 
matical relation  between  the  rate  at 
which  this  insect  chirps — i.  e.,  the  num- 
ber of  chirps  per  minute — and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  time,  and  the 
cricket  is  accordingly  proclaimed  to  be  a 
marvelous  natural  thermometer.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  an  amateur  naturalist 
in  Massachusetts  announced  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  that  he  had  found  "a  di- 
rect  and  constant  relation  between  the 
temperature  and  the  rapidity  of  the  in- 
sect's song."  At  a  temperature  of  61  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  he  counted  85  chirps  a 
minute;  at  76  degrees,  155  chirps.  Thus 


the  rate  was  nearly  doubled  for  a  rise  of 
15  degrees. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first 
place,  the  periodical  "discoveries"  on  this 
subject  are  rather  amusing  to  the  profes- 
sional entomologist,  who  is  aware  that 
the  effects  of  temperature  and  other 
meteorological  conditions  on  the  cricket's 
song  have  been  the  subject  of  painstaking 
investigation  for  many  years.  In  1897 
Prof.  Dolbear  announced  that  he  had 
found  a  definite  formula  for  the  varia- 
tion of  the  chirping  rate  with  tempera- 
ture, and  another  formula  was  published 
the  following  year  by  C.  A.  and  E.  A. 
Bessey.  These  formulas  were  not,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  Prof.  Schull,  who 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  in 
1905  and  1906.  It  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized that,  while  crickets  usually  chirp 
more  rapidly  with  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature, there  is  no  accurate  relation 
involved,  so  that  the  insect  is  at  best  a 
"thermoscope"  and  not  a  "thermometer." 
An  increase  in  humidity  appears  to  de- 
crease the  rate  of  chirping.  Many  other 
factors  are,  however,  concerned  in  the 
process. 


WHY  IS  A  DUM-DUM? 

By    DAVID    E.    WHEELER 

Light  on  a  Charge  Much  Bandied  About  by  Both  Sides  in  the 

Present  War 


==^  ROM  time  to  time  we  hear  dis- 
cussions about  the  dum-dum 
—s^  bullet.  A  brief  resume  of  its 
history  seems,  therefore,  apro- 
pos. Ever  since  firearms  were 
invented  experts  have  been  re- 
ducing the  weight  both  of  the  weapon 
and  the  ammunition  which  it  used.  The 
first  "small  arm"  was  little  better  than  a 
hand  cannon,  and  was  always  fired  with 
a  rest.  The  soldier  carried  a  fork 
which  he  planted  in  the  ground  and  on 
which  he  rested  the  barrel  of  his  piece. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  were  fought 
with  weapons  having  a  gauge  of  10  to 
12  on  the  shotgun  scale — that  is  to  say 
there  would  be  10  or  12  spherical  bul- 
lets to  the  pound.  The  caliber  of  these 
old  muskets  was  .70  inch-.80  inch  as 
caliber  is  measured  in  the  United  States, 
.700  inch-.800  inch  on  the  English 
scale  of  16  mm.  as  they  figure  on 
the  Continent.*  Such  a  musket  was 
the  English  "Brown  Bess"  so  dear  to 
Wellington's  heart.  Meanwhile  the 
Kentucky  backwoodsmen  and  Spanish 
pioneers  (for  the  best  of  the  Ken- 
tucky long  rifles  were  made  in  Spain) 
carried  the  development  of  light  ammu- 
nition to  a  very  high  plane. 

There  will  never  be  a  firearm  as  effi- 
cient as  the  weapons  which  conquered 
the  "Great  American  Desert,"  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  ammunition  car- 
ried. Davy  Crockett's  rifle  fired  a  bul- 
let weighing  220  grains,  just  the  weight 
of  the  projectile  used  by  the  Krag  Jor- 
gensen  in  our  Spanish  War.  The 
whole  cartridge  was,  of  course,  much 
lighter,  since  with  smokeless  ammuni- 
tion more  than  half  the  weight  is  in  the 

*In  the  United  States  rifle  caliber  is  meas- 
ured in  1-100  inch,  in  England  in  1-1000  inch, 
on  the  Continent  in  millimeters. 


cartridge  case.  A  round  of  ammunition 
for  Crockett's  rifle  weighed  about  250 
grains,  for  the  Krag  490  grains.  But 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  toward  the 
ideal  of  lightness  established  by  the  back- 
woodsmen they  were  traveling  in  the 
wrong  direction,  for  with  a  spherical 
bullet  long  range  was  impossible,  and 
obviously  the  farther  off  a  soldier  can 
kill  his  enemy  the  more  efficient  he  is. 
This  line  of  investigation  was,  therefore, 
abandoned  and  has  not  led  up  to  modern 
types. 

The  true  progenitor  of  the  military 
weapon  of  to-day  was  the  Enfield, 
brought  out  in  England  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Its  cartridge  was 
.577  inch  caliber,  used  80  grains  of  black 
powder,  and  held  a  bullet  weighing  530 
grains.  When  these  Enflelds  were  con- 
verted into  breech-loaders  by  Snyder's 
patent  large  numbers  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  sold  as  muzzle-loaders  with- 
out conversion,  for  use  in  our  Civil 
War.  The  hospital  records  of  that  con- 
flict prove  the  terrible  efficiency  of  the 
cartridges  used. 

Closely  following  the  Civil  War  came 
a  further  reduction  of  caliber  and  the 
"45  V  came  into  fashion.  The  weight 
of  projectile  was,  however,  very  little 
diminished,  for  with  these  rifles  the  long, 
slender  bullet,  or  "picket,"  was  used  and 
the  improvement  was  rather  in  increased 
range  than  in  lessened  weight.  Good 
examples  of  this  type  of  rifle  were  the 
U.  S.  A.  old  Springfield,  .45-inch  cali- 
ber, 70  grains  black  powder,  with  405 
and  500-grain  bullets,  and  the  English 
Martini-Henry,  .450-inch  caliber,  80 
grains  black  powder,  and  480-grain  bullet. 

The  weapons  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  were  of  this  general  type,  but  were 
inferior   to   the   English   and   American 
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arms.  The  Prussians  used  the  needle 
gun,  the  French  the  Gras  and  the 
chasse-pot. 

A  further  reduction  of  caliber  pre- 
sented the  following  difficulties: 

1.  The  diameter  of  the  barrel  was  so 
small  that  it  was  difficult  to  clean. 

2.  It  was  impracticable  to  burn  suffi- 
cient black  powder  to  give  a  high  enough 
velocity  to  the  tiny  projectile  to  make  it 
a  killer. 

3.  Even  if  enough  black  powder  was 
used  to  give  the  required  velocity  it  was 
found  that  its  ash  clogged  the  barrel  un- 
bearably. 

4.  A  soft  lead  bullet  traveling  at  the 
required  velocity  "jumped  the  rifling," 
"stripped,"  and  coated  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  with  lead  so  that  the  piece  soon 
became  hopelessly  inaccurate. 

Why  Srnokeless  Powder  Was  Invented 

To  meet  these  difficulties  smokeless 
powder  and  steel  jackets  for  the  soft 
lead  bullets  were  invented.  As  regards 
velocity  the  smokeless  powders  were  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  but  as  regards  foul- 
ing the  barrel  they  were  about  as  bad  as 
black  powder.  It  is  true  the  residue  was 
less,  but  it  was  acid,  corrosive,  and  very 
adhesive.  String  cleaners  and  alkaline 
gun  oils  had  to  be  used  to  keep  the  rifles 
in  usable  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  a  rifleman  shooting  smokeless  pow- 
der proved  a  far  greater  advantage  than 
a  clean  barrel  would  have  proved  could 
it  have  been  obtained.  Indeed,  when 
one  reflects  that  the  average  soldier  only 
hits  his  mark  once  in  400  shots  a  clean 
barrel  really  seems  superfluous.  Such  a 
man  cares  very  little  where  his  bullet 
goes  so  long  as  it  gfles  somewhere. 
Across  the  line  are  many  men,  and  if  he 
keeps  on  pumping  lead  he  hopes  to  con- 
nect with  someone  some  time.  So  we 
see  that  smokeless  powder  has  not  ob- 
tained the  result  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed— a  clean  barrel,  free  from  foul- 
ing, but  has  conferred  the  priceless  gift 
of  invisibility,  an  end  never  contem- 
plated by  its  inventors.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  improvements  in  fire- 
arms that  they  should  be  of  far  less  use 
for   the  purpose   they   were  designed   to 


serve  than  for  some  other  accidental  ad- 
vantage never  contemplated. 

This  brings  us  to  the  steel  jacket. 
Remember  it  was  not  designed  from 
humanitarian  motives,  but  solely  to  pre- 
vent the  lead  core  of  the  bullet  from  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces  in  its  violent  passage 
through  the  barrel.  Before  this  type  of 
bullet  was  used  to  kill  it  was  tested  on 
cadavers  obtained  from  the  dissecting- 
room.  The  results  obtained  on  these 
dead  bodies  led  to  wholly  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  experimenters  believed, 
and  taught  in  text-books  on  military 
surgery,  that  in  future  wars  the  new 
projectile  would  produce  on  the  living 
the  same  type  of  wound  that  it  had  pro* 
duced  on  the  dead.  They  said  that  al« 
though  only  small  wounds  would  be 
made  in  the  skin  at  the  point  of  entrance 
and  exit  between  these  points  soft  tissue 
would  be  reduced  to  pulp,  intestines, 
from  hydrostatic  pressure,  would  ex- 
plode like  a  shell,  and  long  bones  would 
suffer  extensive  comminution. 

In  short,  gun  cranks  expected  that  the 
jacketed  bullet  propelled  by  smokeless 
powder  would  produce  more  severe 
wounds  than  the  soft  lead  bullet  pro- 
pelled by  black  powder.  It  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  When  used  on  live  animals, 
whether  human  or  brute,  it  made  on  the 
deep  tissues  just  such  a  tiny  punctured 
wound  as  it  made  on  the  skin  of  a  ca- 
daver, with  none  of  the  destruction  of 
deep  tissue  seen  when  the  bullet  was 
fired  into  an  inanimate  "subject."  This 
caused  much  surprise  and  illustrates  well 
the  fallacy  of  predicting  from  experi- 
ments what  a  killing  machine  will  do 
when  actually  used  in  the  field. 

When  sportsmen  used  the  jacketed 
projectile  deer  hunting  they  found  that 
as  a  rule  the  deep  tissues  were  no  more 
injured  than  the  skin.  In  the  track  of 
the  bullet  was  a  tiny  punctured  hole 
hardly  more  serious  than  that  of  a  long 
hypodermic  needle,  and  the  more  often 
the  deer  were  shot  the  faster  they  ran. 
In  British  India  the  soldiers  found  the 
same  defect  in  the  new  cartridge.  When 
they  shot  Afghans  it  only  made  them 
madder.  The  new  rifle  would  not  stop 
a  charge.  Those  of  the  attacking  force 
who  were  hit  might  die  in  a  week  or 
two  of  empyemia  or  peritonitis,  but  this 
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did  the  defenders  no  good  if  they  were 
knifed  in  the  meantime.  To  meet  these 
conditions  they,  at  the  arsenal  in  Dum 
Dum,  northern  India,  invented  a  bullet 
which  has  since  become  notorious  or  fa- 
mous, whichever  you  choose,  under  the 
name  of  the  place  of  its  birth.  The  de- 
vice was  simple  and  effective.  Where 
the  bullet  narrowed  to  its  point  and  did 
not  bear  on  the  rifling  of  the  barrel  it 
was  denuded  of  its  steel  coat  and  its 
soft  lead  core  exposed.  While  such  a 
projectile  travels  through  the  air  it  re- 
tains its  shape,  but  on  meeting  the  resist- 
ance of  a  solid  body  the  lead  point 
spreads  and  splits  the  jacket  and  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  mushroom  shape 
whose  head  has  a  diameter  of  about  .60 
inch  and  whose  base  has  a  diameter  of 
.30  inch. 

The  sum  total  of  the  result  of  this 
device  is  to  produce  a  missile  whose  stri- 
king surface  is  greater  when  passing 
through  a  living  body  than  it  is  when 
passing  through  the  air. 

It  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  explosive.  It  is  a  "soft-nosed,1 '  a 
"mushroom,"  an  "expanding"  bullet, 
and  is  known  by  all  of  these  names,  but 
it  does  not  burst.  Pretty  much  every 
generation  of  sportsmen  has  tried  out 
explosive  bullets  and  has  given  them  up 
because  they  are  not  efficient.  Projec- 
tiles of  small  arms  are  so  light  that  when 
they  explode  they  have  no  power  of 
penetration  and  do  no  more  damage  than 
a  charge  of  bird  shot.  The  expanding 
bullet,  however,  produces  a  wound 
much  like  that  of  the  older  types  of 
military  rifle  such  as  the  Martini-Henry 
or  the  Old  Springfield.  On  the  whole, 
while   it   is  much  easier  to  score  a  hit 


with  the  new  ammunition,  the  wounds 
are  not  quite  so  severe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  the  fully  mantled, 
hard-nosed,  steel-jacketed  bullet  on  the 
lower  animals  was  so  slight  that  hunters 
entirely  abandoned  their  use  for  any- 
thing but  rabbits,  partridges,  and  such 
small  fry. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  The  Hague 
Conference  took  a  hand.  It  was  held 
more  humane  to  wound  a  man  than  to 
kill  him,  and  that  a  civilized  soldier 
would  know  enough  to  stop  fighting 
when  he  was  hit  and  report  to  the  ambu- 
lance corps.  Military  experts  were  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  dictum  of  The 
Hague,  for  they  believed  that  a  wound- 
ed man  would  receive  help  from  the  un- 
wounded  and  thereby  weaken  the  firing 
line  more  than  a  dead  man.  So  the 
dum-dum  bullet  was  prohibited.  Ru- 
mors from  the  present  war  tell  of  fre- 
quent successful  bayonet  charges  which 
certainly  suggest  that  The  Hague  bullet 
with  its  complete  hard  envelope  will  not 
stop  a  white  man  any  more  than  it  will 
an  Afghan  or  a  beast.  Tales  of  wound- 
ed abandoned  for  days  on  the  battlefield 
cast  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the  firing 
line  will  be  weakened  to  care  for  those 
hit  but  not  killed.  It  is,  of  course,  pre- 
mature to  draw  deductions  from  the 
conflict  which  is  still  in  progress,  yet 
bearing  in  mind  these  points,  it  should 
cause  no  surprise  if  The  Hague  bullet 
was  finally  decided  to  be  neither  effective 
nor  humane.  The  sportsman's  ideal  is 
a  clean  miss  or  a  clean  kill.  Does  this 
principle  apply  to  human  beings?  Is  it 
more  humane  to  torture  a  man  than  to 
finish  him  off  so  quickly  that  he  never 
knows  what  hits  him? 


Editor's  Note — Mr.  Wheeler's  article  presents  a  new  point  of  view  on  the  problem 
of  the  dum-dum.  His  explanations  as  to  its  origin  are  entirely  correct.  There  is  room 
for  question,  however,  as  to  his  statements  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  high  velocity, 
full-jacketed  bullet  when  used  on  game.  Reports  have  come  to  this  office  from  time  to 
time  of  cases  that  contradict  the  theory  of  a  clean  puncture.  In  some  instances  the  tissue 
has  been  broken  up  badly,  and  in  others  the  point  of  exit  has  been  very  large,  apparently 
due  to  the  upsetting  of  the  bullet.  In  other  instances  the  bullet  has  broken  badly  in  the 
tissue,  almost  disappearing,  so  small  have  the  fragments  been.  We  shall  hope  to  publish 
the  experiences  of  other  sportsmen  bearing  on  this  problem.  With  regard  to  the  question 
raised  by  Dr.  Wheeler  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article  there  is  wide  room  for  argument. 
Undoubtedly  the  wounded  are  disregarded  in  the  heat  of  an  action  and  many  suffer 
tortures  for  hours  and  even  days.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  wounds  in  the  limbs 
the  soldier's  chances  of  recovery  are  greatly  increased  if  the  wound  is  a  clean  puncture. 
His  ability  to  get  himself  to  the  rear  is  also  apt  to  be  greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
the  experts  are  considerably  at  sea  on  this  whole  problem  of  the  behavior  of  the  high 
velocity  bullet,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have   any   reliable   evidence   bearing  on   it. 


THE  WINTER  WIGWAM 

By  W.  DUSTIN  WHITE 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

Some  Experiences  with  the  Indian   Tepee  and  Other  Tents  for 

Winter  Shelter 


ONCE  sent  some  photographs  of 
winter  camps  to  the  editor  of  an 
outdoor  magazine,  who  returned 
them  with  a  note  saying  that  the 
tents  did  not  look  as  though  they 
would  shed  snow.  "Shed  snow!" 
That  was  a  new  term  to  me,  or,  rather, 
a  new  application  of  the  term,  and  I 
smiled  as  I  laid  the  photos  away.  Now 
a  comparatively  gentle  slope  will  carry 
off  the  water  from  a  summer  shower, 
but  if  the  roof  of  a  tent  be  very  many 
degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular  the 
snows  of  winter  will  cling  to  it  like 
the  proverbial  pup  to  a  root. 

Anyhow,  what  is  the  advantage  in 
having  a  tent  that  will  shed  snow  unless 
it  be  for  a  temporary  bivouac?  The 
snow  is  Nature's  own  blanket,  and  the 
more  of  it  you  can  get  around  and  over 
your  tent  the  warmer  the  interior  will 
be.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  weight  of  this 
covering  of  snow  will  sag  the  canvas  all 
out  of  shape  and  cramp  the  available  in- 
side space  beyond  all  endurance  unless 
we  provide  against  it  by  reinforcing  with 
a  framework  of  poles. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  consid- 
ered, therefore,  in  the  selection  of  a  tent 
for  winter  camping  is  its  adaptability  to 
this  reinforcement.  That  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  Indian  tepee  appealed  to 
me  as  a  winter  shelter.  The  glaring  ob- 
jection to  this  form  of  tent  for  summer 
use  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  twelve 
long,  straight  poles,  but  in  winter  this 
becomes  a  mighty  essential  requirement, 
and  the  sharply  inclined  walls,  backed 
by  the  ridged  framework  of  poles,  makes 
the  wigwam  of  the  primitive  Redman 
the   most   effective   snow   shelter  of   the 


present-day  camper.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  points  to  be  considered,  and 
there  are  other  tents  which  are  adapted 
to  the  winter  woods,  but  before  we  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  the  various  styles 
it  might  be  well  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  the  feasibility  of  winter 
camping,  and  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  canvas  tent  and  the  log  cabin. 

Many  a  person  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  winter  camping  on  account  of  the 
cold.  While  they  may  be  unwilling  to 
confess  it,  they  are  really  afraid  of  'the 
old  Frost  King — a  deplorable  fact,  too, 
it  is,  after  the  old  fellow  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  holiday  an  enjoyable 
one.  He  has  sealed  the  ponds  and 
streams  with  a  glistening  armor  of  ice 
that  invites  one  to  stretch  the  limbs  on 
the  skates  or  angle  for  the  finny  denizens 
of  the  depths  below.  He  has  spread  the 
land  with  a  blanket  of  glistening  white- 
ness on  which  we  may  coast  or  ski  or 
don  the  webs  and  cruise  at  will  o'er 
swamp  and  brier  and  brush  and  all  the 
rough  going  that  annoys  the  summer  pe- 
destrian. He  has  decorated  the  trees 
and  walls  and  stumps  and  fences  with 
festoons  and  drapings  of  exquisite  love- 
liness. 

And  the  cold,  while  it  may  seem  a 
trifle  rough  at  first  to  the  uninitiated,  is 
really  no  determent  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  vacation,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest 
obstacles  in  all  the  woods  to  get  around. 
An  extra  jacket,  another  stick  on  the  fire, 
a  turn  at  the  woodpile,  a  tramp  on  the 
snowshoes,  anyone  of  these  will  warm 
you  in  short  order,  and  is  there  any  such 
convenient  method  of  cooling  off  when 
the  summer  weather  proves  too  warm? 
About  the  only  thing  you  can  do  then 
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is  to  peel  off  another  layer  of  clothing, 
which  procedure  only  gives  the  flies  a 
better  chance,  and,  speaking  of  flies, 
those  persistent  little  pests  of  the  sum- 
mer woods  are  worse  than  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  winter  combined.  I'll  admit 
that  the  winter  trip  is  a  trifle  more  stren- 
uous, for  there  is  lots  of  wood  to  cut, 
and  the  sharp  air  is  so  invigorating  and 


upon  your  back  or  drag  upon  the  tobog- 
gan. One  may  go  where  he  likes  and 
camp  where  he  chooses,  and  if  he  pitch 
camp  in  a  certain  locality  and  conditions 
are  not  to  his  liking  he  may  move  at 
any  time — a  privilege  which  he  of  the 
permanent  camp  does  not  have. 

Aside  from  its  snow-shedding  or  snow- 
supporting    qualities,    there    are    many 


PATTERN     FOR     CUTTING     THE     TEPEE     CANVAS.        See  page  608 


exhilarating  that  one  is  apt  to  exercise 
rather  more.  But  to  the  properly 
equipped,  practical  vacationist  I  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the 
winter  trip  as  an  enjoyable  form  of  out- 
ing. 

As  to  the  tent  or  log  cabin — nearly 
all  the  authorities  argue  for  the  latter 
for  a  protracted  winter  sojourn,  and 
I'll  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ground  'for  all  their  arguments.  The 
tight  walls  of  the  cabin  afford  many 
conveniences  and  give  opportunity  for  re- 
laxation which  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
open  camp,  where  one  has  to  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  the  cold.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  go  into  the 
woods  at  any  time  of  year  dependent 
only   upon   the  outfit  which   you  carry 


other  essentials  that  a  winter  tent  should 
combine.  It  should  be  easy  of  erection, 
which  is  not  so  simple  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  four  feet  of  snow  and 
frozen  so  hard  as  to  make  the  driving 
of  stakes  an  impossibility.  It  should 
lend  itself  to  your  particular  method  of 
heating  whether  it  be  by  camp  stove  or 
open  fire.  It  should  be  as  light  in 
weight  as  is  consistent*  with  service- 
ability, which  means  that  it  must  furnish 
a  maximum  of  available  inside  space 
with  a  minimum  of  canvas. 

Tent-makers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cater 
to  the  winter  camper.  This  is  probably 
on  account  of  the  comparative  newness 
of  the  sport  and  because  of  this  fact 
the  winter  camper  must  either  remodel 
the  regular  tent  a  little,  have  one  made 
to  order  after  his  own  design,  or  make 
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one  himself.  The  genuine  Indian  tepee, 
for  instance,  is  not  for  sale  by  the  gen- 
eral outfitter,  and  the  common  substi- 
tute, the  conical  or  Sibley  tent,  will  not 
do  for  winter  use.  In  view  of  this  fact 
I  am  giving  a  few  simple  directions  for. 
its  construction. 

The  tepee  canvas  is  much  more  simple 
than  is  generally  supposed.  That  any 
semi-circle  will  fold  up  into  a  cone  is  a 
matter  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
the  true  tepee  is  a  cone.  Further  knowl- 
edge, or  a  little  experimenting,  proves 
that  the  radius  of  the  semi-circle  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cone  when 
set  up.  Consequently  if  you  want  a  te- 
pee covering  a  12-foot  circle  you  should 
have  a  semi-circle  of  canvas  measuring  24 
feet  on  the  straight  side. 

Laying    Out   the   Canvas   Cover 

To  get  your  semi-circle  you  may  sew 
up  a  rectangle  of  canvas  12  x  24  feet  and 
cut  the  semi-circle  from  it,  or  make  it  up 
of  tapering  segments.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  method,  as  it  brings 
all  the  seams  up  and  down  the  tent,  but 
it  is  more  work.  Half-way  across  the 
straight  side  of  your  semi-circle  you 
should  cut  another  smaller  one  (B), 
which  will  form  a  throat  for  the  lodge 
poles.  Then  cut  out  two  triangular 
smoke  flaps  (D)  and  attach  on  either 
side  of  the  throat.  Each  smoke  flap 
should  have  a  pocket  on  the  outer  corner 
for  the  smoke  pole  (E).  Cut  out  an- 
other piece  of  canvas  for  a  door  (F)  and 
attach  as  shown  by  dotted  lines.  Now  put 
in  the  grommets,  about  twenty,  spaced 
equi-distant  around  the  bottom  for  the 
peg  ropes;  a  row  up  and  down  the  front 
for  lacing  up  the  door  and  one  in  the 
small  semi-circle  for  the  raising  string 
(C),  and  your  tepee  is  done  except  for 
waterproofing  and  possibly  dyeing,  and  is 
ready  for  its  installation. 

The  first  procedure  after  you  reach 
the  site  of  your  winter  camp  is  to  exca- 
vate a  hole  in  the  snow.  This  should  be 
circular  in  shape  and  the  snow  all 
scooped  out  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 
snowshoes  makes  the  best  substitute  for 
a  shovel  for  this  work.  Then  you  have 
to  get  the  poles — one  pole  for  each  foot 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tent  and  each  pole 


two  feet  longer  than  said  diameter,  and 
as  straight  as  possible.  Tie  three  of  them 
together  at  a  point  two  feet  from  the 
small  end  and  set  up  the  tripod  in  the 
cleared  space.  Now  lay  on  the  other 
poles,  butts  in  a  circle  and  small  ends 
resting  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Omit 
the  one  opposite  the  doorway. 

Now  spread  the  tepee  canvas  out  on 
the  snow  and  lay  the  extra  pole  on  it 
(H  to  C),  the  butt  being  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  canvas  at  H.  Tie  the  rais- 
ing string  (C)  to  the  pole  and  lay  it  up 
on  the  other  poles.  Draw  the  canvas 
around  and  lace  the  front  as  far  down 
as  the  door.  Cut  two  light  poles  and  set 
the  smoke  flaps  down  wind  as  nearly  as 
possible.  If  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
peg  down  the  bottom,  if  it  is  tie  to  the 
lodge  poles  and  the  tent  is  up,  and  ready 
for  the  installation  of  the  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

The  orthodox  method  of  heating  this 
kind  of  a  tent  is  by  an  open  fire  in  the 
middle.  This  is  of  necessity  small,  and 
the  smoke  is  supposed  to  drift  upward 
and  out  at  the  smoke  hole  at  the  apex. 
Generally,  however,  it  does  not,  and  be- 
sides a  fire  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
insure  comfort  at  30  below  will  occupy 
altogether  too  much  floor  space  and  re- 
quires altogether  too  much  dry  wood, 
for  wet  wood  absolutely  will  not  do. 
No!  The  open  fire  in  the  tepee  is  not 
practical  in  genuine  winter  weather.  I 
wasted  the  best  part  of  an  otherwise 
good  vacation  and  spent  a  whole  lot  of 
good  breath  in  cussing  before  I  came  to 
this  conclusion  and  adopted  a  camp 
stove. 

The  idea  of  a  circular  stove  in  a  cir- 
cular tent  struck  my  fancy  and  I  got  a 
cylindrical  sheet-iron  stove,  without  bot- 
tom, the  weight  of  which  is  very  little. 
The  wood  has  to  be  cut  rather  fine,  but 
the  draft  shuts  tight  and  holds  fire  well. 
The  little  stove  is  convenient  for  pre- 
paring meals,  but  for  extensive  cooking 
I  prefer  the  outdoor  fire  and  reflecting 
baker. 

The  size  of  the  tepee  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  party.  Never 
make  one  smaller  than  12  feet — 14  is 
standard.  I  once  read  some  directions 
for  making  a  10-foot  tepee  that  would 
weigh   15  pounds  and  would,  according 
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to  the  author,  comfortably  shelter  five 
men  in  any  kind  of  weather,  provided 
one  of  them  understood  the  tepee*  fire. 
It  sounded  so  good  that  I  builded  after 
that  plan  and  dimensions,  and  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  author 
had  never  seen  a  tepee,  or  had  never 
seen  real  winter  weather,  one  or  the 
other,  or  both.  My  10-foot  tent  has 
proven  altogether  too  small  except  on 
occasional  winter  hunting  trips  when 
my  two  dogs  are  my  only  companions. 


of  logs,  which  will  throw  the  heat  back 
into  the  tent,  the  slanting  roof  of  which 
will  in  turn  reflect  it  downward  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  interior. 

This  tent,  as  originally  designed,  was 
intended  to  be  draped  over  a  framework 
of  poles.  This,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
strong,  will  support  the  weight  of  snow 
which  accumulates  on  the  roof,  but  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  have  the  framework 
on  the  outside  and  then  thatch  with 
boughs.     The  commercial  tents  of  this 


GOING  IX WITH  THE  DOG  HELPING  ON  THE  TOW  ROPE 


We  three  can  curl  around  the  little 
stove  and  find  genuine  comfort,  un- 
mindful of  the  blizzards  that  rage 
through  the  forests  or  the  intense  cold 
that  cracks  the  great  trees  with  reports 
like  pistol  shots. 

Hut  the  tepee  is,  by  no  means,  the 
only  tent  adapted  to  winter  camping. 
Indeed,  1  should  not  recommend  it  to 
the  average  winter  camper.  ( )ne  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  is  the  Baker  or 
lean-to  model  with  open  front.  The 
only  practical  method  of  heating  this 
kind  of  a  tent  is  by  a  large  open  lire  in 
front.  The  fire  should  have  a  reflector, 
either  a  natural  one  of  rock  or  one  built 


model  did  not  quite  meet  my  ideas  for 
winter  use,  so,  as  in  case  of  the  tepee, 
I  made  my  own.  Its  dimensions  were: 
6  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep  on  the  bot- 
tom;  7  feet  high  in  front  and  1^2  feet 
high  at  the  back.  It  had  five  tapes  at- 
tached to  the  roof  at  the  front,  to  be 
tied  around  the  ridge  pole,  and  three 
tabs,  with  grommets,  at  the  back  for  guy 
ropes. 

To  pitch  the  tent  for  summer  use  one 
has  only  to  find  two  trees  the  right  dis- 
tance apart  and  facing  the  proper  angle, 
put  up  a  horizontal  pole  7  feet  from  the 
ground  and  tie  the  tapes  to  it,  guy  out 
the  back  and  peg  down  the  bottom.  For 
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winter  use  it  is  better  to  lay  two  poles, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  tent,  and  paral- 
lel with  the  slant  of  the  roof,  from  the 
ridge  pole  to  the  ground  at  the  back. 
On  these  lay  a  cross  pole  just  back  of 
the  eaves  and  tie  the  guy  ropes  to  it, 
the  weight  of  this  pole  keeping  the  roof 
always  taut. 

Several  light  poles  should  then  be 
laid  from  the  cross  pole  to  the  ridge 
pole,  and  the  whole  thickly  thatched 
with  evergreen  boughs.  This  will  catch 
and  hold  all  the  snow  that  falls  upon  it, 
and  the  canvas  will  catch  any  drip  from 
the  snow  that  is  melted  by  the  fire, 
while  in  between  is  a  dead  air  space 
which  is  the  greatest  non-conductor 
known.  The  bottom  is  then  pegged 
down,  or  attached  to  logs  in  the  event 
of  frozen  ground,  and  the  whole  banked 
with  boughs  and  snow. 

A  windwali  may  be  built  from  each 
corner  of  the  tent  forward  on  either  side 
of  the  fire  by  standing  a  row  of  heavy 
spruce  boughs  in  the  snow  and  banking 
well.  The  bigger  the  chunks  of  wood 
you  use  on  the  lean-to  fire,  the  longer 
it  will  burn  without  replenishing.  A 
well-organized  and  conducted  camp  of 
this  kind  affords  many  comforts,  but 
the  open  front  is  not  all  that  is  to  be 
desired  in  case  of  a  cold  winter  rain  or 
driving  blizzard  which  finds  its  way  in 
and  wets  everything. 

At  such  times  one  thinks  longingly  of 
the  log  cabin  and,  by  the  way,  if  you 
are  seeking  to  emulate  the  log  cabin  you 
will  find  the  wall  tent  the  best  substi- 
tute. It  is  generally  considered  an  awk- 
ward tent  to  erect  in  the  snow,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so.  If  I  were  choos- 
ing a  wall  tent  for  winter  use  only,  I 
would  get  one  with  tapes  attached  to 
the  ridge,  so  that  it  could  be  suspended 
from  a  ridge  pole  on  the  outside.  This 
ridge  pole  should  be  supported  at  each 
end  by  two  crotched  poles,  which  should 
slant  out  on  either  side  parallel  with  the 
slant  of   the    roof.      My   tent   was   not 


supplied  with  these  tapes,  consequently 
I  put  the  regular  poles  on  the  inside 
and  leaned  the  slanting  poles  against 
either  end. 

One  then  proceeds  much  as  with  the 
lean-to  tent,  placing  cross  poles  on  the 
slanting  ones  to  hold  the  guy  ropes,  put- 
ting on  several  light  poles  and  thatching 
with  boughs.  The  stove  pipe  ring  in 
the  tent  for  this  method  of  pitching 
should  be  in  the  front  end.  A  wall  tent, 
pitched  after  this  manner  and  well 
banked  with  boughs  and  snow,  is  as 
snug  and  warm  as  a  cabin,  and  is  alto- 
gether the  best  thing  for  a  winter  expe- 
dition of  any  length  where  a  cabin  is  not 
available. 

Of  course  there  are  other  tents.  I 
once  spent  a  night — and  the  nearest 
thermometer  went  to  10  below  zero — 
in  an  impromptu  brush  bivouac  with 
just  my  old  dog,  Skip,  for  a  companion 
and  suffered  not  at  all  from  the  cold. 
However,  the  brush  camp  is  practical 
only  when  well  banked  with  snow. 
Sometimes  on  fall  hunting  trips  I  have 
carried  a  single  sheet  of  canvas  seven 
feet  square  which  was  pitched  in  lean-to 
style  and  the  ends  filled  with  brush. 

I  have  a  friend  who,  in  a  magazine 
article  some  time  ago,  commented  upon 
the  tepee  and  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  miner's  tent,  since  the  floor  space 
was  better  adapted  to  the  arrangement 
of  bunks,  etc.,  and  it  required  but  one 
pole.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  damp  snow  would  cling 
to  it  and  sag  the  roof. 

The  "A"  or  wedge  tent  is  a  good 
snow  shelter,  but  is  almost  as  hard  to 
pitch  in  the  snow  as  the  wall  tent,  and 
does  not  furnish  as  much  space.  There 
are  ever  so  many  other  things  to  come 
before  the  prospective  winter  camper's 
consideration,  such  as  transportation, 
clothing,  bedding,  food,  heating,  etc., 
but  I  have  already  drawn  this  article  to 
a  good  deal  of  length  and  will  leave  the 
rest  to  some  other. 


"College  Men  Who  Never  Went  to  College**  is  what  Mack 
Whelan  calls  his  article  on  the  great  professional  coaches  of 
the  country.     It  is  a  personal  article.     See  March  OUTING 
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AP'N   JIMMY   WILDES 

closed  his  knife  with  a  snap, 
tossed  away  the  stick  he 
had  been  whittling,  and 
rose  to  his  feet.  "Yessir," 
he  stated,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  stranger's  eyes,  "he  was  the  hun- 
griest man  I  ever  had  stoppin'  at  my 
place.  We  alius  believe  the  bes'  way  to 
break  in  summer  boarders  is  to  feed  'em 
good  at  the  start  and  kinder  sicken  'em. 
If  you  don't  an'  they  git  to  hankerin' 
along  the  ragged  edge  o'  starvation, 
they'll  eat  you  outer  house  an'  home. 
We  had  lobsters  fer  supper  the  first 
night  an'  this  feller  he  stows  away  four- 
teen of  'em,  ;ill  except  a  few  claws.  He 
piles  them  on  his  plate  an'  he  says: 
'Save  them  for  my  breakfast.'  ' 

A  long,  lanky  Nova  Seotian,  busily 
engaged  painting  his  punt  on  the  fish- 
house  wharf,  desisted  long  enough  to 
give  the  speaker  a  round-eyed  look  of 
admiration. 
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Jim  McKeny,  who  had  spun  the  pre- 
vious briny  yarn,  choked  on  his  cud  of 
eating  tobacco,  and  with  his  eyes  brim- 
ming with  salty  tears  blurted  out: 

"Did  he  eat  "'em?" 

"Naw,"  grinned  the  Cap'n,  stepping 
into  his  dory.  "He  never  et  any  break- 
fast. We  had  to  bury  him  before  morn- 
in'.  Come  on,  b'y,"  he  called,  with 
twinkling  eyes,  when  the  laughter  had 
subsided.  "We  got  them  dinners  to 
ketch  be-fore  noon.  I  want  to  put  some 
new  bait  in  my  traps  to-morrer." 

So,  half  reluctantly,  you  leave  the 
group  of  gossiping  fishermen  and  follow 
the  Cap'n  aboard  his  boat. 

Your  "down  east"  lobsterman  dearly 
loves  to  gossip.  A  bunch  of  them  will 
congregate  about  some  man's  fish-house, 
during  the  slack  hours,  putter  away  at 
any  little  odd  job,  or  just  whittle  a  stick, 
maybe,  and  spin  yarns  enough  of  the 
hair-raising  or  side-splitting  variety  to 
"rig  a  ship." 
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But  while  there  may  be  as  good  fish 
and  lobsters  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught,  telling  tales  won't  take  them,  so 
the  Cap'n  gets  his  cunner-net  and  a  bas- 
ket and  you  set  out,  in  the  dory,  after 
some  bait.  You  work  along  the  rocky 
shore  until  he  finds  a  likely  spot  in  about 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water,  with  patches 
of  sandy  bottom.  His  net  is  a  round 
affair  about  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
whose  iron-bound  edges  close  up  when 
it  is  drawn,  like  a  money-purse. 

On  the  way  out  he  has  hauled  a  few 
lobster  traps  to  get  some  crabs,  or,  if 
these  fail,  some  lobsters  to  mash  up  for 
cunner  bait.  He  rolls  this  up  into  balls 
and  ties  it  to  the  center  of  the  net,  and, 


having  anchored  the  dory,  casts  the  net 
over  the  side  so  it  falls  on  the  white 
sand.  If  the  water  is  quiet  you  can  see 
the  fish  as  they  swarm  after  the  bait;  if 
not,  you  wait  two  or  three  minutes  until 
you  guess  they  are  there  and  then  pull 
the  net.  You  may  get  a  half  dozen  or 
you  may  get  a  half  basketful.  In  any 
event  a  few  sets  usually  provide  enough. 
Back  at  the  fish-house  he  chops  them  up 
and  fills  his  bait  bags,  small  net  affairs 
that  hold  a  wad  as  large  as  your  two 
fists. 

The  Cap'n  is  pleased  enough  to  have 
you  go  out  with  him  the  next  morning 
when  he  visits  his  traps.  It  is  rather  a 
lonesome  job  and  he  likes  the  company. 


THE    TRAP    IS    SWUNG    IN    AND    RESTS    ON     THE    GUNWALE 


THE   CAP  N    CUTS  OFF   HIS   MOTOR,   REACHES    FOR    HIS    GAFF, 
PULLS  THE  BLOCK  ABOARD 


AND 


"Kin  you  git  up  early?"  he  asks. 

"Why — yes,"  you  reply.  "I'm  always 
an  early  riser." 

"All  right,"  he  grins,  "come  over  to 
my  place  about  ha'  pas'  two.  I'll  wait 
fer  yer  'til  three,  if  yer  shouldn't  hap- 
pen to  wake  up  as  early  as  usual." 

So  you  fortify  yourself  with  an  alarm 
clock  and  wake  up  about  an  hour  be- 
fore it  goes  off.  (Did  you  ever  think 
how  well  "goes  off"  describes  the  ring- 
ing of  an  alarm  clock?) 

This  being  your  first  offense  with  the 
Cap'n,  you  do  not  care  to  impose  on 
him,  so,  while  you  are  dressing  you  bolt 
the  cold  sandwich  you  have  had  pre- 
pared and  stumble  over  to  the  "crick" 
through    the    hair-darkness    that    comes 
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before  daybreak.  Early  as  it  is,  some  of 
the  lobstermen  are  already  aboard.  Just 
out  in  front  one  early  bird  is  hauling 
his  inshore  traps  in  his  dory ;  and  from 
far  up  the  crick,  among  the  fish-houses, 
comes  the  muffled  "put-put"  of  motors, 
as  the  fishermen  tune  them  up  for  the 
morning's  work.  (They  all  own  gas- 
boats  since  lobsters  went  up.) 

Everything  is  quiet  at  the  Captain's, 
though,  and  just  as  you  begin  to  wonder 
if  you  are  too  late,  after  all,  he  comes 
forth  rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning. 

"I  bin  layin'  there  listenin'  to  this 
wind  fer  an  hour,"  he  explains.  "I  don't 
like  it  much.  She's  hauled  into  the 
no'theast  and  backed  around  into  the 
nor'west.      It'll    be    pretty    choppy   out 


THE  CAP  N   HAS   HAD   HIS  OILSKINS  ON  ALL  THE  MORNING,  AND 
NOW  THE   SPRAY    BEGINS  TO  COME  ABOARD 


there  before  noon.  You  ever  git  sea- 
sick?" 

You  tell  him  you  don't  care  to  make 
any  rash  promises  as  to  what  you  will 
do,  and  he  laughs. 

"All  right,  b'y,"  he  says.  "It  ain't 
noways  dangerous  out  there,  but  I  go 
so  fur  outside  to  my  traps  that  it  makes 
it  dumbed  hard  work  to  haul  'em  if  it 
breezes  up  very  bad.  I  guess  we'll  be 
in  before  it  amounts  to  much,  though. 
Come  inside  an'  we'll  have  some  break- 
fast." 

The  first  thing  the  Cap'n  does  in  the 
morning  is  to  fill  his  pipe  (and  the  last 
thing  he  does  at  night  is  to  put  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove).  Then  he  starts  the 
poffee  pot  to  singing,   fills  the  fry-pan 


with  bacon,  lays  out  a  half  dozen  eggs, 
and  cuts  some  generous  slices  of  bread. 

"Don't  plan  anything  for  me,"  you 
protest.     "I've  already  had  a  bite." 

"Well,  you're  goin'  to  have  another 
one,"  he  states  in  a  most  positive  man- 
ner. "We  won't  be  in  'til  noon,  an'  you 
got  to  feed  her  gas  or  you  won't  git  no 
power." 

The  tide  is  about  half  out,  and  the 
first  step  to  the  Captain's  power  boat  is 
by  way  of  the  "punt."  This  is  a  handy 
little  boat  to  drag  over  the  mud ;  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  sugar  scoop — 
and  almost  as  seaworthy. 

You  are  quickly  aboard  the  A  If  re  da, 
however,  and  find  her  a  big  twenty-four- 
foot  boat,  wide  beamed,  heavy,  stanch, 
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and  "able."  But  if  you  are  one  of  these 
finicky  creatures  that  can't  stand  a  good, 
strong,  healthy  smell,  you  soon  discover 
that  this  is  no  place  for  you. 

The  Cap'n  suggests  you  might  cast 
off  the  mooring  line;  then,  as  if  realiz- 
ing that  you  are  more  or  less  of  a  lub- 
ber, he  says  he  will  do  it  himself. 

"This  it?"  you  question,  anxious  to 
be  of  use. 

"Yes,"  he  says, 
the  bight.  The 
bight." 

And  just  about  the  time  you  begin  to 
wonder  if  you  really  have  been  bitten, 
you  accidentally  fumble  on  the  right  line ; 
and,  because  a  sailor's  knot  will  almost 


'go  ahead — pull  out 
b  ig  h  t.      N  aw  —  the 


undo  itself,  once  it  is  started,  everything 
finally  comes  clear.  You  feel  a  lit- 
tle red  in  the  face  for  a  minute,  but 
when  the  Cap'n  tries  to  start  his  motor, 
you  have  something  on  him.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  draw  a  charitable  cur- 
tain over  the  next  twenty  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  he  practically  dismounts  and 
takes  his  engine  apart  and  puts  it  to- 
gether again.  Meanwhile  the  boat  has 
been  floating  down  the  crick  on  the  tide, 
and  you  are  busy  fending  her  off  such 
craft  as  are  moored  in  the  stream. 

Nearly  all  the  late  risers  among  the 
fishermen  are  out  by  this  time,  and  now 
they  " put-ter"  along  by  with  many  a 
derisive  hoot  at  Cap'n  Jimmy.     He  re- 
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turns  them  with  interest,  though,  and 
the  A  If  re  da  soon  collects  herself  and 
bears  you  proudly  away. 

The  Cap'n  hauls  a  few  traps  along 
the  near-by  rocks  close  to  the  recent 
wreck  of  a  coal-barge. 

"You  oughter  bin  here  when  she  went 
ashore!"  he  exclaims.  "She  lost  her  rud- 
der jest  often  this  p'int  in  a  southwest 
blow  an'  the  crew  abandoned  her.  She 
broke  up  pretty  fast,  but  us  fishermen 
went  fer  her  like  a  pack  o'  wolves.  We 
salvaged  everythin'  that  showed  above 
water  and  some  that  didn't.  Goin'  to 
git  our  winter's  coal  outen  her,  too,   I 


guess.  We'll  go  out  in  the  bay  now  an' 
see  what  luck  we  have." 

The  Cap'n  has  a  string  of  about  sev- 
enty traps  much  resembling  a  fur-trap- 
per's "line,"  under  a  different  environ- 
ment. 

The  work,  and  the  excitement,  if  you 
may  call  it  that,  are  also  similar.  There 
is  always  the  element  of  uncertainty1  of 
what  you  have  caught  until  the  trap  is 
out  and  in  the  boat.  There  may  be  a 
lot  of  "counters"  and  "niners,"  or  per- 
haps only  a  few  "snappers,"  or  even 
nothing  at  all  but  some  crabs  that  have 
crawled  in  and  taken  the  bait. 
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A  quick  description  of  a  lobster  trap 
is  a  slatted  box  with  a  couple  of  go-in 
places,  weighted  with  a  flat  stone,  sunk 
on  a  quarter-inch  line,  and  buoyed  with 
an  empty  bottle  (lots  of  empty  bottles 
in  Maine)  and  a  block  of  wood,  painted 
in  some  private  color.  They  are  visited 
every  other  day,  weather  permitting. 

The  Cap'n  points  the  Alfredo,  for  a 
"b'y,"  cuts  off  his  motor,  reaches  for  his 
gaff,  pulls  the  block  aboard,  and  hauls 
the  line.  The  trap  is  swung  in  and 
rests  on  the  gunwale  and  the  edge  of  a 
trawl-tub  filled  with  bags  of  bait. 

"A-ha!"  he  exclaims,  opening  the 
slatted  door  in  the  top  and  taking  out 
three  ''counters,"  "she  looks  like  a  pros- 
perous day." 

Now  he  pulls  the  empty  bait  bag  off  a 
line  that  is  fastened  to  the  inside  bot- 
tom of  the  trap,  spears  a  full  one  with 
his  bait-hook,  passes  the  end  of  the  line 
through  the  eye  in  the  hook,  and  draws 
it  out  again,  threading  the  bait  on  the 
line.  The  free  end  of  the  line  is  then 
passed  up  through  the  top  of  the  trap, 
pulled  taut,  and  wound  around  a  cleat. 
Overboard  it  splashes,  and  the  Cap'n 
connects  his  switch,  whirls  his  fly-wheel, 
and  away  you  go. 

Chopped  herring  and  cunner  are  the 
baits  most  used,  but  any  unlucky  crabs 
or  fish  that  come  up  in  the  trap  are  apt 
to  get  speared  with  the  bait-hook  and 
strung  on,  too. 

A  "counter"  is  a  lobster  of  legal 
length  according  to  the  Maine  law,  one 
that  measures  nine  inches  "on  the  back" 
— about  ten  and  one-half  inches  from 
tip  to  tip.  A  "niner" — legal  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts — is  one 
that  measures  nine  inches  over  all.  A 
"snapper"  is  a  leetle  feller. 

There  certainly  ought  to  be  a  uni- 
form law.  There  is  a  peculiar  ques- 
tion of  ethics  involved  in  this  variation 
in  legal  size,  because  a  lobsterman  in 
Maine  is  not  going  to  throw  back  a 
"niner"  when  it  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
"counter,"  providing  he  can  get  it  out 
of  the  state — and  he  can. 

Before  the  morning  is  half  gone  the 
wind  hauls  into  the  "no'theast"  and 
starts  to  "breeze  up"  and  the  Alfreda 
begins   to   dance — the   Maxixe,   I   think. 

The  Cap'n  has  had  his  oilskins  on  all 


the  morning  and  now,  when  the  spray 
begins  to  come  aboard,  you  decide  to 
"oil  up,"  too.  If  you  aren't  seasick  you 
congratulate  yourself ;  if  you  are,  you 
will  receive  small  comfort  from  the 
Cap'n.  He'll  probably  tell  you  that  you 
are  the  sickest  man  he  ever  saw.  Sea- 
sickness never  appears  half  so  dangerous 
to  the  onlooker  as  it  does  to  the  author 
of  the  disturbance. 

The  choppy  water,  besides  making 
the  buoys  hard  to  locate,  makes  hauling 
the  traps  a  mighty  hard  job,  and  the 
Cap'n  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
last  one  is  overboard.  Then  he  turns 
the  Alfreda  s  nose  homeward,  straight 
into  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

"Blow  all  you  want!"  he  shouts, 
shaking  the  spray  out  of  his  eyes  and 
lighting  his  pipe.  "Yer  don't  never  need 
to  be  afraid  in  this  bo't — she's  an  able 
bugger.  See  that  smack,  yonder?"  he 
asks.  "That's  the  bo't  that  runs  along 
the  coast,  pickin'  up  lobsters  from  the 
fishermen.  She'll  make  Portsmouth  to- 
night." 

Now  he  hauls  in  a  bucket  of  sea  water 
and  sluices  everything  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble and  bails  her  out.  Then  having 
made  everything  shipshape,  he  sorts  his 
catch. 

"Feel  this  feller,"  he  invites.  "Look 
out  fer  his  claws!  He's  pretty  soft. 
That's  a  'shedder.'  He's  bin  back  up 
under  the  rocks  shuckin'  his  shell  an' 
growin'  a  new  one.  Hasn't  bin  much 
doin'  in  the  lobster  business  fer  the  last 
three  weeks  while  they  bin  sheddin',  but 
they're  beginnin'  to  creep  agin,  now. 
This  is  the  best  haul  I've  made  in  a 
long  time.  I'll  leave  this  feller  in  my 
car,  off  the  mouth  o'  the  crick,  an'  he'll 
harden  up  all  right  in  a  few  days." 

He  tells  you  that  the  lobstermen 
knock  off  work  before  Christmas  usual- 
ly, and  begin  again  in  April;  and  that 
he  was  averaging  thirty  dollars  a  week 
through  the  spring,  up  to  the  time  the 
engine  back-fired  and  broke  his  wrist. 
Also,  he  spins  you  yarns  from  the  seven 
seas — tales  of  his  younger  days  on  coast- 
ers, Indiamen,  and  bankers — stories  that 
reek  with  the  mystery  of  far  waters,  the 
adventure  of  strange  ports,  and  the  profit 
of  big  hauls. 

"She's  a   mighty    rich   ol'   ocean,"   he 
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winds  up.     "Not  many  realizes  what  a 
national  bank  she  is." 

You  mention  government  laws  and 
you  find  you've  opened  the  very  founts 
of  wisdom  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
thereto.  You  receive  the  impression  that 
the  whole  United  States  Navy  couldn't 
prevent  the  fishermen  of  Casco  Bay 
alone     taking     short     lobsters     if     they 


comin'  in  from  his  traps  one  mornin' 
and  he  sees  two  men  on  shore.  They 
begins  shoutin'  has  he  got  any  short  lob- 
sters. He  didn't  know  who  they  was, 
so  he  tells  'em  he  ain't  in  the  lobster 
business. 

"Later  in  the  day  a  fisherman  says  to 
'im : 

"  'Why't  you  let  them  men  have  some 
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A    CHARACTERISTIC 


wanted  to.  Which  they  couldn't.  And 
a  warden!     Don't  speak! 

The  average  lobsterman  looks  on  a 
fish  warden  as  a  soft-handed  sucker  wTho 
lives  on  political  patronage,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

And  then  he  relates  a  little  incident 
that  exemplifies  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general. 

"I     knowed    a    fisherman    who    was 


lobsters  this  mornin'?  I  told  'em  you 
would.' 

"  'Well,'  he  says,  'I  warn't  goin'  to 
take  no  chances.  I  didn't  know  'em 
from  Adam.  They  might  'a  bin  war- 
dens.' 

"  'Wardens  nothin','  he  tells  him. 
'Them  two  men's  all  right;  they's  the 
Methodist  an'  the  Baptist  ministers 
here!'" 


"  Kaieteur  The  Magnificent " — "  A  mighty  river  pour- 
ing with  a  force  that  suggested  terrible  wrath,  over  a 
precipice  eight  hundred  feet  high."  William  Warfield 
saw  this  in   British   Guiana.     See    March   OUTING. 


Photo  by  Emit  E.   Thirja. 


CARIBOU  ON   A  LONG  SWIM 


Most  wild  animals  can  swim  if  necessary,  but    this    photograph,    taken    from    a   motor- 
boat   in    Alaska,    shows   caribou   making    a   longer  water  journey  than  is  usually  under- 
taken by  these  big  deer. 


SELECTION  IN  DOG  BREEDING 


By    WILLIAMS    HAYNES 

The  Principles  That  Must  Be  Followed  if  the  Fancier  Hopes  to 

Improve  His  Strain 


\  ii-       ^HE  dog  breeder  is  merely 

a  spectator  of  variation 
and  heredity.  However 
much  he  may  know  of 
the  causes  of  these  highly 
important  factors  in  his 
breeding  operations:  however  deeply  he 
may  be  interested  in  the  results,  his  di- 
rect control  over  either  cause  or  result 
is  nil.  He  is  quite  powerless  to  exert 
the  least  bit  of  influence  over  the  com- 
bination of  the  heredity  units  in  the 
germ  plasm  of  the  stud  dog  or  of  the 
brood  bitch  he  breeds  to  him. 

He  can,  however,  select  which  two 
germ  plasms  are  to  be  combined.  In 
doing  this,  as  he  does  every  time  he 
mates  two  dogs,  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
passive  onlooker.  He  becomes  the  ac- 
tive, directing  force.  His  will,  in  a 
measure,  replaces  natural  selection.  Ob- 
viously his  selection  will  have  a '  most 
vital  influence  on  the  breed  with  which 
he  is  dealing.  His  skill  and  knowledge, 
or  his  carelessness  and  his  ignorance,  as 
the  case  may  be,  have  effects  much  more 
far-reaching  than  the  immediate  success 
or  failure  of  his  own  kennels.  Many 
breeders  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. 

The  principles  of  variation  and  of 
heredity,  those  two  important  laws  gov- 
erning all  breeding,  must  always  be  re- 
membered during  a  consideration  of  the 
very  practical  problems  of  selection. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  selection  will  be  discov- 
ered in  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions:  What  is  the  true  object  of 
selection?  What  can  and  what  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  selection  ?  How  can 
the  results  possible  through  selection  be 
best  accomplished  ? 


What  is  the  true  object  of  selection? 

We  have  already  seen  that  all  varia- 
tions swing  close  to  the  race  average 
[December,  1914,  Outing],  and  hered- 
ity always  tends  to  keep  them  there. 
These  variations  may  be  on  one  side  of 
the  average  of  the  race,  or  they  may  be 
on  the  other — they  may  be,  from  a  fan- 
cier's point  of  view,  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  But,  excepting  sudden  mu- 
tations, all  cluster  about  the  race  aver- 
age, and  just  as  many  will  be  on  one 
side  as  the  other.  The  principle  of  re- 
gression in  heredity  is  always  exerting 
its  drag  to  keep  the  get  of  exceptional 
parents,  which  may  be  exceptionally 
good  or  exceptionally  bad  from  the 
breeder's  standards,  closer  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  race  than  were  the  individual 
parents. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  only  way 
the  breeder  can  make  any  important,  per- 
manent headway  is  to  bring  the  average 
of  his  own  strain  closer  to  the  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  the  Standard  than  it  is  to  the 
average  of  the  race.  In  this  way,  and 
only  in  this  way,  can  the  drag  of  the  race 
be  lessened,  and  this  drag  is  the  breeder's 
worst  enemy.  Until  he  can  overcome  it, 
his  breeding  can  only  be  partially  suc- 
cessful. To  overcome  it,  by  raising  the 
average  of  his  own  strain,  is  the  true  ob- 
ject of  all  selection. 

Just  what  this  drag  of  the  race  means 
to  a  breeder  is  expressed  in  mathematical 
form  by  Galton's  law  of  ancestral  her- 
edity. This  law  was  first  derived  from 
statistics.  It  has  subsequently  proved  to 
be  substantially  correct.  Pearson,  by  ta- 
king into  consideration  the  individual  va- 
riation in  each  generation,  has  worked 
out  a  more  complete  mathematical  ex- 
pression of  the  same  principle,  but  for 
practical   purposes   Galton's   figures   are 
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sufficiently  accurate.  It  is  very  obvious, 
from  what  we  know  of  variation  and 
heredity,  that  inheritance  is  not  alone 
from  the  immediate  parents,  but  also 
from  the  parent's  parents  "even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation."  Galton's 
law,  as  stated  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
presses in  per  cent  the  effective  heritage 
contributed  by  each  of  the  first  six  gen- 
erations and  by  every  individual  in  those 
generations. 

Gene-    Number  of  Influence  of  Influence  of 

ration.   Ancestors.  Generation.  Individual. 

1  2  50.  25. 

2  4  25.  6.25 

3  8  12.5  1.56 

4  16        6.25         0.39 

5  32        3.125        0.10 

6  64        1.5625       0.024 

These  figures  give  true  meaning  to  the 
drag  of  the  race.  They  put  before  us 
vitally  the  advantages  of  lessening  this 
drag,  which  should  be  the  true  object  of 
all  selection.  Yet  how  very  few  keep 
this  object  before  them!  Most  are  try- 
ing, by  hook  or  crook,  to  breed  a  cham- 
pion. They  rush  cross  lots,  forgetting 
that  "the  longest  way  round  is  the  short- 
est way  home."  Instead  of  trying  to 
breed  a  chance  champion,  they  should 
strive  to  bring  their  own  strain  gradu- 
ally closer  to  the  ideal.  In  other  words, 
they  should  work  to  purify  the  ancestry 
of  their  strain,  so  that  the  inheritance 
from  all  ancestors  may  not  only  be  simi- 
lar in  type,  but  also  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  ideal.  Such  a  strain  would  be  in- 
valuable. To  be  sure,  every  puppy  bred 
would  not  be  a  complete  expression  of 
the  ideal — in  fact,  the  ideal  dog  has 
never  been  seen,  and  probably  never  will 
be — but  that  every  litter  would  contain 
pups  close  enough  to  that  ideal  to  win  is 
beyond  cavil. 

Can  this  be  accomplished  by  selection? 

Theoretically,  it  can.  Practically, 
there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. In  several  strains,  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  points  that  make  up  the  mod- 
ern dog  have  been  brought  to  high  and 
uniform  perfection.  The  underjaw  of 
Bulldogs  bred  in  Mr.  Walter  Jefferies' 
Stone  Kennels  are  famous  the  world 
over.  "For  legs  and  feet,  go  to  Red- 
mond," is  a  byword  among  English  Fox 
Terrier  breeders.      Llewellyn  bred   Eng- 


lish  Setters  are  universally  accredited 
with  dash  and  speed.  A  few  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  but  it  is  sad  they 
are  so  few. 

The  great  difficulty  in  dog  breeding 
lies  in  the  very  great  number  of  points 
that  make  up  the  dog.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  pick  out  one  or  two  points 
and  to  establish  a  strain  that  would  aver- 
age close  to  the  Standard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  matter  to  bring  all 
the  multitudinous  points  of  the  modern 
show  or  field-trial  dog  to  the  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  for  variations 
are  always  being  presented  for  selection. 
In  working  for  the  ideal  dog  a  breeder 
sometimes  feels  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
drain  the  sea  dry  with  a  sieve.  This  is 
not  so,  though  it  is  almost  as  if  he  were 
attempting  this  task  with  an  after-dinner 
coffee  spoon.  It  is  theoretically  possible 
to  establish  a  strain  that  would  turn  out 
champions  to  order,  even  if  the  practical 
difficulties  are  great. 

Fixing  a  Character 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  Galton's  law 
of  ancestral  heredity  gives  a  foundation 
for  this  statement.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  influence  of  the  individual  an- 
cestor becomes  less  with  astounding  rap- 
ity.  The  individual  contribution  of  a 
dog  in  the  sixth  generation  is  only  0.024 
per  cent.  A  somewhat  involved  mathe- 
matical proof  has  been  worked  out  to 
show  that  after  six  generations  of  careful 
and  continued  selection  a  certain  charac- 
ter will  invariably  breed  true.  No  fur- 
ther selection  for  that  point  is  necessary, 
provided  no  dogs  that  will  deteriorate 
the  inheritance  for  that  point  are  intro- 
duced into  the  strain.  In  other  words, 
six  generations  of  selection  in  the  case 
of  the  length  of  a  Fox  Terrier's  head 
would  raise  the  average  from  six  to  seven 
inches,  and  that  new  length  would  be  in- 
definitely maintained  so  long  as  adverse 
selection  was  not  brought  to  bear.  The 
very  practical  advantages  of  possessing 
a  strain  of  Fox  Terriers  whose  length 
of  head  was  fluctuating  about  the  ideal 
average,  rather  than  an  inch  below  it, 
needs  no  comment. 

The  mathematical  study  of  variation 
and  heredity  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
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serious  breeders  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  formulae  which,  however, 
have  no  place  in  a  short  article.  With- 
out going  into  the  mathematics  involved, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  any  character  consistently 
bred  for  can  be  fixed  in  six  generations, 
but  that  there  will  be  but  a  very  slight 
reduction  in  the  variation.  We  could 
increase  the  length  of  Fox  Terrier  heads 
in  a  strain  from  six  to  seven  inches,  but 
when  the  new  average  was  established 
the  number  of  dogs  varying  about  this 
new  point  would  be  the  same  as  for- 
merly varied  about  the  old  average. 

This  seems  a  refutation  of  the  com- 
mon belief  that  a  strain  will  die  out. 
Except  for  adverse  selection,  either  in- 
tentional or  unintentional,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  fertility  can  be  main- 
tained, any  family  or  strain  should  wear 
out,  deteriorate,  or  become  extinct.  In 
actual  practise  there  have  been  many 
cases  where,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  a  strain  has  degenerated.  What  has 
happened  in  most  such  cases  is  that  the 
breeder  has  been  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  outside  blood  to  keep  up  the  stamina 
and  fertility  of  his  strain.  Adverse  se- 
lection has  been  forced  upon  him  willy- 
nilly. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
that  if  variability  is  not  materially  re- 
duced by  continued  selection,  a  type  once 
established  should  not  only  breed  true, 
but  be  capable  of  indefinite  further  im- 
provement. Raise  the  average  length  of 
head  in  a  strain  of  Fox  Terriers  to  seven 
inches,  then  set  a  new  ideal  of  eight 
inches  and  repeat  the  process.  It  sounds 
reasonable,  if  it  is  true  that  variation  is 
not  reduced.  The  figures  show  that  this 
cannot  be  done  below  85  per  cent,  of  the 
original  variation,  but  there  are  other 
limits  set  to  what  can  be  done  by  selec- 
tion. There  is  a  definite  mechanical 
limit,  for  example,  to  the  length  of  leg 
and  the  weight  it  will  support.  There  is 
a  physiological  limit  to  the  work  that  can 
be  done  by  the  vital  organs,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  heart  and  the  amount  of  blood 
it  can  pump.  These  mechanical  and 
physiological  limits  make  it  impossible  to 
breed  a  Great  Dane  up  to  the  size  of  a 
shire  horse. 

The  breeder  can  expect  that  intelli- 


gent, continued  selection  will  change 
type  in  any  desired  direction,  and  that 
new  type  will  breed  true  after  six  gen- 
erations of  continued  selection.  He  can- 
not, however,  expect  to  accomplish  any 
material  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
variation.  So  far  as  the  opportunity  that 
variation  always  presents  for  further 
selection  is  concerned  the  breeder  will 
always  have  material  available,  but  there 
are  mechanical  and  physiological  limits 
beyond  which  no  amount  of  selection  can 
ever  be  carried.  These  limits  have  not 
been  reached,  however,  in  all  probability, 
except  possibly  in  the  size  of  the  very 
large  and  at  the  other  extreme  in  the 
very  small  breeds. 

If  the  true  object  of  selection  is  to 
lessen  the  drag  of  the  race  and  if  careful 
continued  selection  can  change  type,  but 
not  reduce  variation,  how  can  the  dog 
breeder  most  quickly  and  effectively  ac- 
complish his  results?  What  are  the 
principles  involved  in  rational  selection? 

Having  "an  Eye  for  Livestock" 

First  and  foremost,  the  breeder  must 
know  the  points  of  the  dog  he  is  breed- 
ing. "An  eye  for  livestock"  is  a  common 
phrase.  Some  people  are  blessed  with  it, 
others  seem  to  lack  it.  Several  years  ago, 
two  friends  visited  my  kennels  to  pick  a 
Scottish  Terrier  puppy.  Neither  visitor 
knew  the  points  of  the  breed,  and  color 
and  markings  were  in  this  case  little  help 
in  distinguishing  between  the  youngsters. 
The  elder  could  not  tell  one  puppy  from 
another,  the  younger  could  invariably 
pick  out  anyone  of  the  dozen  odd  with 
ease.  The  one  had  no  "eye  for  live- 
stock." The  other,  provided  she  learned 
the  points  of  the  breed,  was  a  born  judge. 
If  a  breeder  has  an  "eye"  for  a  dog  he  is 
indeed  blessed.  If  he  has  not  this  de- 
sirable faculty,  he  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  cultivate  it. 

Once  a  breeder  has  thoroughly  learned 
the  points  of  his  breed,  he  must  "keep  his 
eye  in,"  as  the  saying  is,  by  attending 
shows.  It  is  suicidal  for  a  breeder  to 
bury  himself  in  his  own  kennels.  He 
must  visit  shows,  see  and  study  good 
dogs,  distinguish  their  excellencies  and 
their  defects.  Otherwise,  he  will  be 
unable  to  tell  which  of  his  puppies  are 
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ducklings  and  which  are  swans.  The 
home-bred  puppy  very  often  appears  to 
be  a  world-beater  in  his  own  run.  In 
the  show  ring,  however,  his  proud  owner 
often  discovers  faults  that  he  never  be- 
fore dreamed  existed. 

But  the  breeder  who  returns  to  his 
kennels  with  a  new  ideal  of  perfection 
after  every  bench  show  that  he  visits  will 
never  accomplish  a  thing.  Once  the 
points  of  the  breed  are  learned,  a  breeder 
must  set  up  before  him  an  ideal  toward 
which  he  must  always  work.  To  change 
that  ideal  every  six  weeks  is  to  insure 
failure.  True,  the  type  that  wins  at  the 
bench  show  to-day  is  often  very  different 
from  the  type  that  was  winning  five 
years  ago.  This  places  a  great  burden 
on  the  already  over-loaded  shoulders  of 
the  breeder. 

Keep  Your  Goal  Fixed 

It  is  hard  work  to  establish  any  given 
type  or  any  given  set  of  characters.  To 
be  continually  shifting  that  type  and 
changing  the  characters  makes  lasting 
improvement  impossible.  From  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  true  object  of  selec- 
tion and  from  what  we  know  of  ances- 
tral heredity,  it  is  plain  that  to  be  for- 
ever tinkering  with  the  ideal  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expect  to  fix  that  ideal  in 
a  strain  are  two  things  as  incompatible 
as  oil  and  water. 

Besides  knowing  the  points  of  his 
breed  and  having  a  fixed  and  definite 
ideal  to  breed  for,  the  breeder  must  know 
the  history  of  his  variety.  He  should 
know  what  they  were  originally  used  for, 
and,  if  a  manufactured  variety,  what 
breeds  were  employed  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Even  more  important  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
different  individual  dogs  of  the  past. 
He  must  appreciate  the  prevailing  faults 
of  his  breed.  He  must  know  just  what 
certain  blood  lines  stand  for  and  what 
they  mean  in  good  and  bad  points.  He 
must  realize  what  strains  are  predomi- 
nant and  in  what  ways  their  predomi- 
nance will  be  beneficial  or  harmful  to  his 
own  stock. 

This  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  successful,  intelligent  selection.  The 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of 


variation  and  heredity,  so  essential  to  a 
breeder's  success,  can  only  be  made  by 
means  of  this  knowledge.  Yet  how  very 
often  do  we  see  men  and  women  at- 
tempting to  breed  from  dogs  whose  very 
sire  and  dam  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
them  save  in  name  only. 

The  sire  and  the  dam  are,  so  far  as  her- 
edity is  concerned,  equipotent.  The  germ 
cells  of  each  carry  a  complete  set  of  all 
heredity  units,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
nature  of  Mendelian  inheritance.  Either 
sire  or  dam  may  transmit  to  any  puppy 
of  either  sex  any  or  all  of  their  own 
characteristics.  The  parent,  however, 
whose  heredity  units  for  any  particular 
point  are  purest  will,  in  general,  pre- 
dominate over  the  parent  whose  inheri- 
tance for  this  same  point  is  mixed.  This 
explains  the  prepotency  of  an  in-bred 
dog.  A  bulldog,  for  example,  in-bred 
to  a  strain  noted  for  wonderful  under- 
jaws  and  layback,  big  flat  skull,  but  with 
bad  ears  and  a  long  tail  can  naturally  be 
expected  not  only  to  possess  these  pecu- 
liar excellencies  and  faults  himself,  but 
also  to  pass  them  on  to  his  get. 

The  figures  in  Galton's  law  of  ances- 
tral heredity  will  prove  to  be  a  rough 
guide  by  which  to  judge  the  prepotency 
of  an  in-bred  dog  or  bitch.  Since  they 
express  this  in  figures,  they  are  easy  of 
application.  Breeders  must  always  re- 
member that  in-breeding  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  The  faults  or  defect  in  any  in- 
bred dog  or  strain  will  be  intensified  and 
passed  on  just  as  surely  as  any  good 
points. 

Quite  aside  from  in-breeding,  there  is 
another  feature  of  predominance  that  is 
highly  important.  In  most  breeds  of 
thoroughbred  dogs  the  most  casual  study 
of  pedigrees  impresses  one  with  the  great 
importance  of  certain  dogs  and  certain 
families.  In  all  breeds  that  I  have 
studied,  including  Airedales,  Scottish 
Terriers,  Chow  Ghows,  and  field  trial 
Pointers,  I  have  found  that  most  of  the 
great  dogs  have  been  bred  either  in  or 
close  up  to  certain  families.  Wheeler  in 
"The  Show  Collie"  traces  the  main  line 
of  Collie  blood  through  the  various  im- 
portant dogs,  each  a  direct  descendant 
of  Old  Cockie.  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Condee 
has  traced  out  the  line  of  the  main  line 
of  blood  in  Airedale  Terriers,  which  has 
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come  down  to  us  from  old  Champion 
Brush. 

These  interesting  family  trees  are  not 
works  of  the  imagination,  and  anyone 
can  readily  convince  himself  of  the  great 
importance  of  these  main  lines  by  select- 
ing at  random  any  important  show  win- 
ner of  these  breeds  and  seeing  how  very 
quickly  his  pedigrees  runs  into  the  main 
line  of  blood.  In  fact,  if  his  sire  is  not 
directly  in  the  main  line,  the  chances  are 
that  his  sire's  or  his  dam's  sire  will  be. 

In  most  breeds  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  there  is  a  prepotent  strain.  A  few 
phenomenal  dogs  and  their  get  have  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  breeder  to  tell  offhand  whether  or  not 
any  given  dog  is  really  a  great  sire,  or 
merely  a  popular  show  dog  being  used 
extensively  at  stud.  It  will  be  well 
worth  while  to  study  the  pedigrees  of  his 
own  breed  to  determine  what  family  has 
produced  the  great  dogs.  If  a  stud  dog 
is  bred  in  the  right  strain  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  stands  just  so  much  better 
chance  of  being  a  truly  valuable  stud 
dog  than  one  outside  of  this  line. 

Although  the  influence  of  sire  and 
dam  are  equal  and  prepotency  may  be 
displayed  by  either  sex,  still  in  a  numeri- 
cal sense  the  sire  is  more  important.  An 
average  dog  at  stud  will  be  the  sire  of 
fifty  puppies  to  any  one  whelped  by  a 
bitch.  His  influence  on  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  breed  is  obviously  the 
greater  in  direct  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pups  he  gets.  This  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  in  any  way  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  old  fallacy  that  "any  old 
bitch  with  a  pedigree  is  a  good  brood 
bitch."  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  truth. 
For  the  breeder,  his  own  brood  bitches 
are  every  bit  as  important  as  the  stud 
dogs  to  whom  he  breeds  them. 

Both  sire  and  dam  are  equal  in  any 
individual  mating.  The  greater  im- 
portance of  the  sire  only  applies  broadly 
to  the  whole  breed,  but  both  for  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  breeder  and 
the  good  of  the  whole  breed  it  would  be 
well  if  it  could  be  determined  whether 
or  not  a  certain  dog  is  an  exceptionally 
good  sire  during  his  lifetime,  and  not, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  after  he  is  dead. 
Sires  should  always  be  selected  on  their 


records  as  producers  of  good  puppies,  not 
on  their  records  as  bench  show  specimens 
or  field  trial  winners. 

In  selecting  the  individuals  for  breed- 
ing stock  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  faults  and  defects.  «A  fault  is 
positive:  a  defect  is  negative,  though  the 
difference  is  often  mainly  one  of  degree. 
Never  breed  to  a  dog  that  is  downright 
faulty  in  any  one  point,  no  matter  how 
great  may  be  his  other  excellencies,  is 
an  old-time  rule  that  is  sound  and  sen- 
sible. Among  the  faults  that  I  would 
eschew  in  any  breed  are  those  of  con- 
formation and  soundness.  Bad  pasterns, 
cow  hocks,  deafness,  blindness — except 
when  any  of  these  are  caused  by  over- 
work or  accident — should  be  shunned. 
Over-shot  or  under-shot,  except,  of 
course,  in  breeds  where  these  formations 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth  are  required,  or 
bad  shoulders  must  be  viewed  with  keen 
suspicion.  Such  positive  faults,  once  they 
are  introduced  into  a  strain,  are  hard  to 
eradicate. 

Nearest  Generations  Most  Important 

In  studying  pedigrees  so  that  they  may 
be  made  a  practical  aid  to  selection,  the 
breeder  must  remember  that  while  the 
importance  of  back  blood  is  very  great, 
still  this  importance  lies  mainly  in  the 
early  generations.  To  go  back  five  or 
six  generations  before  finding  a  good  dog 
in  a  pedigree  is  foolish.  Take  the  very 
extreme  example  of  when  a  good  dog 
appears  as  many  as  ten  times  in  the  sixth 
generation.  Even  then  his  influence 
would  only  be  0.24,  or  less  than  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent.  If  the  individ- 
uals between  the  first  and  this  sixth  gen- 
eration are  inferior  or  commonplace  or 
doubtful,  such  a  pedigree,  however  beau- 
tiful it  might  look,  is  not  a  good  one  for 
breeding  purposes. 

To  sum  up :  the  real  purpose  of  selec- 
tion is  to  bring  the  type  of  the  breed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  ideal  as  set  forth 
in  the  Standard.  To  do  this  for  any 
length  of  time  raises  the  quality  of  the 
inheritance  of  every  pup  since  all  ances- 
tors are  closer  to  the  average  of  the  ideal 
than  to  the  average  of  the  race.  The 
drag  of  the  race  in  this  way  becomes  a 
help  and  ceases  to  be  a  hindrance.    Selec- 
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tion  will  fix  a  character  or  type  in  six 
generations,  but  no  amount  of  selection 
can  materially  reduce  variation. 

There  are,  however,  limits,  mechanical 
and  physiological,  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  selection,  but  in  dog 
breeding  these  limits  have  not  yet  been 


reached.  In  order  to  make  a  wise  selec- 
tion, the  breeder  must  know  his  breed, 
its  points,  its  characteristics,  its  history, 
i\nd,  that  his  selections  may  be  accumula- 
tively effective,  he  must  set  up  before  him 
an  ideal  and  always  attempt  to  breed 
towards  it. 


LEADERS  OF  MANY  COLORS 

By  LADD  PLUMLEY 

Fooling  the  Trout  That  Has  Learned  to  Fear  the  Usual  Hue  of 

Mist  Gray 


HERE  are  those  of  us  who 
tie  our  own  leaders.  It 
is  a  delightful  way  of 
spending  a  long  winter's 
evening.  A  fellow  gets  so 
absorbed  in  his  strands  of 
gut  and  his  knots  that  when  he  knocks 
out  the  ashes  of  his  last  pipe  the  hours 
have  fled  as  if  they  had  been  frightened 
trout  disturbed  before  an  angler  in  a 
long,  shallow  stretch. 

For  this  once  we  will  leave  knots  and 
some  other  leader  difficulties  to  take  care 
of  themselves  while  we  consider  what  is 
the  color  of  leader  most  likely  to  prove 
successful.  And  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us  the  question  of  color  is  of  consid- 
erable importance.  A  suggestion  as  to 
this  was  lately  made  by  a  fly  fisherman 
who  knows  the  Catskill  waters  of  the 
State  of  New  York  very  thoroughly. 
This  angler  believes  that  leaders  of  va- 
rious colors  should  always  have  their 
place  in  the  angler's  leader-box,  just  as 
flies  of  many  hues  are  found  in  the  fly 
book.  He  always  carries  with  him  un- 
stained leaders  (of  natural  gut),  leaders 
of  "mist"  color,  and  of  red,  green,  and 
even  of  yellow  and  purple. 

Indeed,  this  fisherman  goes  to  the  very 
limit  in  the  matter  of  coloration  in  lead- 
ers. He  has  used,  and  with  much  suc- 
cess, leaders  where  each  strand  was  of  a 
different  color  from  its  neighbor.  That 
is  to  say  he  sometimes  uses  leaders  where, 
for  instance,  is  found  in  the  same  leader 
a   combination    of    red,    green,    "mist." 


black,  and  yellow.  Let  us  listen  for  a 
moment  to  this  angler's  arguments,  as 
given  in  his  own  words: 

"I  fish  for  trout.  A  trout  has  such 
keen  sight  that  he  can  distinguish  the 
difference,  and  make  a  selection,  between 
two  flies  that  in  your  hand  and  in  good 
light  look  almost  identical.  And,  mind 
you!  the  selection  of  the  trout  may  be 
made  in  a  churning  rapid  and  with  the 
fly  dancing  on  the  surface  amid  the  foam 
and  spume. 

"Now,  if  a  trout  is  built  with  eyes 
like  that — and  he  is — it's  clear  enough 
that  very  frequently  he  has  doubts  about 
the  leader  of  attachment  and  may  refuse 
the  fly  because  of  his  suspicions  of  the 
leader  only.  And  if  he  does  clearly  see 
the  leader — and  it  is  certain  that  he  does 
— and  if  he  does  rise  and  happen  to  be 
hooked  only  to  make  good  his  escape, 
for  some  time  he  will  be  careful  not  to 
take  the  supposed  nourishment  that 
comes  strung  to  the  end  of  a  string  like 
unto  that  which  he  has  learned  to  fear. 

"There  are  very  few  of  us  humans  who 
are  so  stupid  or  have  such  poor  eyesight 
that  if  we  were  dragged  here  and  there 
with  a  lariat  tied  about  the  neck  we 
would  not  know  the  color  of  the  cord 
of  our  capture,  and  when  we  saw  an- 
other lariat  of  the  same  appearance  com- 
ing our  way  would  not  try  to  dodge. 
So  it  must  be  with  a  trout  who  has  had 
experience.  I  sometimes  chuck  a  leader 
with  as  varied  a  hue  in  its  make-up  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  strange,  thin  rainbow; 
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this,  of  course,  when  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  particular  fish  I  wish  to 
make  my  own  has  had  a  late  experience 
with  a  leader  of  the  ordinary  tint." 

Before  we  snicker  too  long  or  too 
loudly,  let  us  hear  this  fellow  of  leader 
notions  out. 

"Take  the  Beaverkill  River  in  Sulli- 
van County,  State  of  New  York.  Those 
are  brown  trout  up  there,  and  their  an- 
cestry and  they  themselves  have  had 
heaps  of  experience  with  man's  ways  and 
devices.  The  wonder  is  that  they  ever 
risk  a  rise  to  any  fly  whatever,  be  its 
leader  attachment  what  it  may. 

"One  time  I  got  the  idea  that  un- 
stained, leaders  would  take  the  largest 
and  most  canny  brown  trout  when  he 
couldn't  be  lifted  to  a  mist  color  or  to  a 
leader  of  black.  And  the  scheme  worked. 
It  seemed  to  be  true.  But  what  I  now 
think  is  that  the  big  fellows  of  the  Bea- 
verkill were  pretty  familiar  with  all 
leaders  of  ordinary  tints.  Unstained,  to 
them,  were  the  novelty  of  novelties. 
Hence  those  keen-eyed  old  fellows  took 
chances  with  what  they  knew  least  about. 

"This,  I  know,  presupposes  that  trout 
do  see  the  leader,  whatever  its  color. 
And  this  seems  reasonable.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  a  fish  that  can  tell 
whether  the  fly  known  as  the  Professor 
has  a  filament  of  red  as  a  tail  cannot  see 
two  yards  of  silk  worm  gut.  Boldly  I 
take  the  position  that  a  trout  does  see  the 
leader,  that  his  suspicions  are  aroused, 
but  that  his  appetite  for  seductive  delica- 
cies proves,  at  times,  stronger  than  his 
fear  of  the  leader." 

It  seems  fairly  reasonable  that  the 
theories  of  the  Beaverkill  angler  of  as- 
sorted colors  in  leaders  may  be  correct. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  an  advantage 
in  grass-colored  leaders  for  some  waters 
where  is  found  a  good  deal  of  floating 
green  vegetation.  And  that  an  aged  and 
learned  trout  should  have  become  famil- 
iar with  a  certain  color  of  leader  and 
have  his  fears  excited  when  the  well- 
known  harness  floats  over  him  seems  al- 
together convincing. 

There  lives  a  super-excellent  bait  fish- 
erman who  runs  a  little  hostelry  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  Neversink  River.  He 
says  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  in 
that  mountain  country  of  bright  brooks 


he  had  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen, 
such  a  thing  as  a  leader.  Leaders  were 
more  of  a  mystery  to  him  than  reels 
were  to  Izaak  Walton,  who  had  heard 
of  those  strange  contraptions  but  had 
never  seen  one. 

One  day  a  city  fisherman  came  to  the 
sawmill  where  our  Slide  Mountain  fish- 
erman was  getting  out  some  hemlock 
planks. 

"And  what  be  that?"  asked  the  moun- 
taineer, as  he  pointed  to  a  six-foot  leader 
that,  with  its  flies,  was  stretched  on  the 
fisherman's  rod. 

"Don't  you  know?"  asked  the  angler. 

"I've  used  snelled  hooks,"  replied  the 
mountaineer.  "But  I've  never  seen  a 
snell  as  long  as  that.  What  be  it  good 
for?" 

The  angler  was  amazed.  Here  was 
a  bait  fisherman  who  had  a  far-reaching 
reputation  and  who  actually  had  never 
seen  a  leader. 

Trout  Getting  More  "Cooney" 

"I  sent  and  got  one  of  them  little  cat- 
gut strings,"  said  the  -mountaineer,  in 
telling  the  story.  "Say!  I  couldn't 
catch  no  more  trout  than  I  al'ays  did  in 
them  days." 

"You  use  a  leader  now?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Sure  thing!  I  Aggers  it  out  some- 
thin'  like  this:  Them  times  long  ago 
th'  trout  weren't  cooney — not  as  cooney 
as  they  be  now.  Nowadays  if  a  feller 
wants  to  fill  his  basket  on  this  crick,  he's 
got  to  hev  more'n  bait  and  tackle — he's 
got  to  hev  a  head  and  he's  got  to  use  his 
head.  Trout  knows  a  sight  more'n  most 
fellers  allows  'em!  And  they  gits  edu- 
cated ;  don't  s'pose  there's  any  wild  crit- 
ter ez  '11  git  learnin'  quicker  than  a 
trout!  That's  what  I  says,  an'  I've 
fished  for  trout  sin'  I  was  a  kid !" 

It  seems  surprising  that  the  details  of 
all  arts  and  crafts  become  in  time  crys- 
tallized into  a  definite  form.  To  a  great 
extent  this  is  true  of  fishing.  There 
are  some  tackle  shops  where  to  ask  for  a 
leader  of  any  other  hue  than  the  ortho- 
dox "mist,"  or  light  gray,  is  to  invite 
the  surprise  of  the  salesman,  as  if  the 
angler  had  lost  his  wits.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  all  tackle  houses.    The 
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searcher  can  sometimes  find  leaders  of 
many  colors,  from  light  yellow,  "smoke." 
to  deep  green  and  black.  There  may 
be  a  place  where  can  be  bought  leaders 
of  strands  variegated  in  hue  —  in  the 
same  leader — but  for  one  I  have  never 
had  the  luck  to  discover  the  shop. 

Those  who  desire  to  stain  their  own 
leaders  will  rind  that  the  drug-stores 
sell  dyes  adapted  for  staining  almost  any- 
thing and  of  complete  assortment  as  to 
colors.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  too  much  heat  rots  and  ruins 
silk  worm  gut.  Therefore,  it  is  better 
never  to  apply  stain  that  is  more  than 
fairly  hot — not  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  Length  of  time  of  immersion  in 
the  staining  fluid  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  place  of  overmuch  heat. 

In  the  more  modern  mode  of  fly  fish- 
ing, known  as  ''dry-fly"  fishing,  there  are 
times  when  the  color  of  the  leader  will 
bring  success.  A  standard  and  excellent 
color  for  leaders  for  dry-fly  work  is  a 
deep  green.     However,  should  the  wa- 


ter be  clearing  from  a  flood,  and,  more 
particularly,  if  the  side  streams  drain 
plowed  meadows,  then  a  light  dull  red 
will  be  found  more  productive  than 
green  or  the  usual  "mist"  color.  And 
when  you  are  trying  for  a  hard-headed 
old  and  educated  giant,  when  other  de- 
vices fail,  throw  to  him  a  leader  of  varie- 
gated hue,  or  of  a  color  that  it  is  likely 
he  has  never  before  seen. 

Our  trade  is  a  craft  of  experimenta- 
tion. There  are  no  set  and  rigid  for-, 
mula?.  ^"hat  may  succeed  under  one 
overhanging  birch  or  beside  one  lurking- 
place  may  fail  in  a  dozen  others.  You 
never  know.  That  is  what  makes  for 
the  enchantment  of  a  sport  that  in  none 
of  its  details  can  ever  become  hackneyed. 
Indeed,  it  is  surely  true  that  just  as  there 
are  no  two  pools  or  rifts  exactly  alike,  so 
every  fish  of  maturity  has  his  individual 
preferences  and  prejudices.  To  go  fly- 
fishing, whether  with  the  "wet"  or  ''dry" 
fly,  is  to  paddle  a  canoe  or  wade  into 
waters  of  delightful  doubt. 


Fishing  features  of  early  spring  issues  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  Trout  Battles  in  the 
Klamath  Country,  The  Giant  Bass  of  the 
Pacific,  The  Little  Brother  of  the  Tuna 


CATCHING  THE  "BIG  BOYS" 

By  T.  S.  BRANTLY 

Devices  That  Have  Landed  the  Fish   When  the  Regular  Lares 

Failed  to  Work 


HILE  trout  fishing 
cannot  in  any  sense 
be  classed  as  a  trade, 
yet  every  true  fisher- 
man knows  prima 
facie  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  must 
be  mastered  before  success  will  come  at 
all.  But  suppose  a  disciple  of  Izaak 
Walton  has  angled  for  one  or  two  sea- 
sons: let  us  say  that  he  has  learned  to 
cast  his  fly  moderately  well  and  has  dis- 
covered so  far  what  kinds  of  flies  "take" 
that  he  usually  brings  home  a  fair  catch 
— and  yet  never  seems  to  hook  the  "big 
boys."  Has  he  learned  trout  fishing  in 
its  fullest  sense  or  experienced  its  real 
thrills? 

A  fisherman  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
mirror-like  green  of  a  placid  mountain 
lake,  or  in  the  whirling,  dashing  torrent, 
his  pole  describing  a  quivering  arc  as  the 
line  now  sings  out,  now  is  jerked  in,  his 
eyes  intent  on  the  course  of  the  ten- 
pound  trout,  his  muscles  tense,  feels 
more  excitement  with  his  one  big  fish 
than  in  fifty  small  ones.  Why  is  it  that 
the  one  man  hooks  the  big  trout  while 
the  creel  of  the  other  contains  only  small 
ones? 

During  the  past  few  seasons  I  have 
fished  in  several  of  the  finest  trout 
streams  in  Montana,  catching  the  small, 
flat  mountain  trout,  the  cutthroat  (the 
gamest  of  all),  so  called  because  of  the 
two  parallel  streaks  of  red  beneath  the 
gills,  the  Dolly  Varden,  char  or  bull 
trout,  and  the  rainbow.  The  smaller 
fish  (up  to  three  pounds  or  so)  of  these 
varieties  rise  and  take  the  fly.  The 
royal  coachman,  cowdung,  Major 
Pitcher,  silver  doctor,  parmacheene  belle, 
and  the  professor  usually  have  proved 
the  best  in  June,  July,  and  August.     In 


September  the  redder  the  fly  is  the  bet- 
ter. Often  a  piece  of  meat  with  the  fly 
affords  the  needed  attraction.  Before 
starting  to  fish  each  time  a  few  minutes' 
watching  of  the  flies  over  the  water,  or 
the  examination  of  a  trout's  stomach, 
will  show  one  which  fly  is  apt  to  "take" 
best. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "big  boys" 
from  three  pounds  up  have  proved  quite 
a  different  problem,  taxing  the  brain  be- 
forehand as  well  as  the  muscles  after 
they  have  taken  the  hook.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  experiences  I  have 
had  hooking  them: 

Early  in  July  last  year  while  fishing 
Lander's  Fork  of  the  Big  Blackfoot 
River  I  dropped  my  fly,  a  royal  coach- 
man, into  a  large,  clear  pool  below  a 
leaping,  churning  cascade.  Instantly 
two  large  Dolly  Varden  rose,  nosed  it, 
and  sank  out  of  sight.  I  cast  again  and 
drew  the  fly  enticingly  across  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  fish  appeared  inter- 
ested but  would  not  take  the  coachman. 
Six  changes  of  the  fly  brought  no  strike. 

One  thing  was  evident,  however — 
that  the  redder  the  fly  was  the  more 
closely  the  fish  watched  it.  I  laid  down 
my  pole,  walked  off  a  hundred  yards, 
and  shot  a  gopher  with  my  .32.  I  ampu- 
tated one  leg,  skinned  it,  impaled  a  large 
piece  of  the  meat  on  my  coachman,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  pool.  There  was  a 
quick  flash  of  white  and  green — "a  big 
boy"  was  hooked.  Around  and  around 
he  swam  with  the  current,  fighting  out 
into  the  mad  rush  of  the  falls.  After  a 
battle  royal  I  had  him — a  six-pounder — 
and  following  him  another  weighing 
five  and  a  half — both  with  the  aid  of 
the  gopher. 

A  month  later  I  struck  the  same  hole 
again  and,  mindful  of  my  former  ex- 
cess] 
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perience,  baited  with  meat  and  cast.  As 
on  the  previous  occasion  a  large  Dolly 
Varden  rose,  nosed  the  meat,  and  scorned 
it.  By  the  fourth  cast  the  fish  hardly 
noticed  it.  Seven  varieties  of  fly  failed 
to  get  a  single  rise.  Finally,  as  a  last 
resort,  I  took  from  my  fly-book  a  double 
unfeathered  spoon  and  let  it  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  Dolly  followed  it 
down  and  the  instant  I  pulled  and 
started  the  spin  she  was  on  it  tooth  and 
nail  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  par- 
doned here)  and  once  again  the  battle 
was  on,  this  time  with  a  seven-pounder. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Bitter  Root 
and  Missoula  rivers  there  is  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  clear, 
cold  water  of  the  former  and  the  latter's 
turbid  flow.  The  "big  boys"  lie  on  the 
bottom  to  the  clear  side  of  the  dividing 
line  but  refuse  to  rise  for  fly,  dead  bait, 
or  even  the  spoon.  After  a  three 
months'  futile  attempt  to  hook  one  I 
was  walking  across  the  field  toward 
camp  one  evening  when  I  noticed  a  field 
mouse  scurry  between  two  stones. 

With  my  hands  protected  by  gloves 
against  a  possible  bite  I  caught  the  tiny 
animal,  tied  it  to  a  No.  6  hook,  laid  him 
on  a  flat  chip,  and  let  him  float  down 
with  the  current  until  he  was  directly 
over  "the  place."  Then  with  a  jerk  of 
my  line  I  let  Mr.  Mouse  swim  for  it. 
But  scarcely  had  he  started  when  there 
was  a  rush,  a  splash,  and  I  had  a  twelve- 
pounder  hooked. 

A  black  beetle  once  proved  my  salva- 
tion. I  was  fishing  a  large  clear  hole 
under  a  steep  bank  one  day  with  very 
little  luck.  The  cutthroats  were  lying 
by  the  score  in  serried  ranks  on  the  sandy 
bottom,  but  they  "couldn't  see"  my  en- 
ticing flies  and  bait.  Finally  as  I  stopped 
to  disentangle  my  line  from  a  weed  I 
chanced  to  catch  sight  of  a  large  black 
beetle  crawling  over  a  stone.  I  picked 
it  up  and  flipped  it  into  the  water. 
Turning  over  and  over  and  shedding  a 
diminutive  rainbow  at  each  revolution 
it  sank  to  the  bottom,  lay  still  a  minute, 
and  then  commenced  to  crawl  along.  A 
flash  and  a  flurry  of  sand  told  where  it 
had   gone. 

But  woe  betide  me ;  I  couldn't  find  an- 
other beetle!  After  a  fruitless  search 
under  sticks  and  logs  I  decided  to  make 


me  a  beetle.  I  cut  a  black  button  from 
my  coat,  tied  it  firmly  to  a  No.  6  snell 
hook,  and  let  it  sink  as  the  beetle  had  to 
the  sand.  After  a  minute  or  so  I  began 
drawing  it  slowly  along.  Again  came 
the  rush,  the  flurry  of  sand,  and  a  six- 
pounder  had  the  button  plus  the  hook! 

When  fish  of  any  size  are  feeding — 
rising  for  bugs  and  flies — it  is  usually  a 
fairly  easy  matter  to  match  up  their  fare 
from  the  fly-book.  Time  and  again  I 
have  done  that  where  the  river,  deep 
and  still,  flows  into  Swan  Lake  between 
two  cliffs,  and  again  I've  tried  every  fly 
in  my  book  and  never  had  a  rise  from 
the  hundred  of  fish  lying  on  the  bottom. 
One  morning  I  had  thus  tried  and  failed 
and  as  a  last  resort  caught  a  frog,  tied 
it  alive  to  my  hook,  and  dropped  it  on 
the  water.  I  landed  four  fish  with  four 
frogs. 

While  fishing  in  the  Kootenai  River 
one  evening  I  saw  a  white  moth  fall  on 
the  water,  struggle  to  rise,  and  then 
disappear  as  a  shining  back  cut  the  water. 
My  fly-book  was  minus  white  flies,  so  I 
cut  a  strip  of  linen  about  six  inches  long 
from  the  arm  of  my  white  shirt,  tied  it 
around  the  hook  with  a  half  square-knot, 
and  caught  three  char  in  fifteen  minutes. 

For  spoons  when  the  real  article  is 
lacking  crude  inventions  often  serve  the 
purpose.  A  strip  of  cloth  as  just  de- 
scribed is  good.  In  Yellowstone  Lake  a 
few  years  ago  two  of  us  caught  twenty- 
three  "big  ones"  with  a  common  lead 
spoon  minus  a  handle  and  tied  with  fine 
copper  wire  to  a  No.  6  hook.  Under  the 
falls  and  cascades  of  the  rivers  in  North- 
ern Montana  No.  8  hooks,  with  a  spoon 
carved  from  the  belly  of  a  shining  white- 
fish,  fished  under  water  across  the  pool, 
is  productive  of  fine  results.  In  such 
places  the  "big  boy"  will  generally  not 
rise  to  the  fly,  taking  in  preference  the 
more  substantial  bait  of  a  luckless  min- 
now swept  over  the  falls,  which  he  is  to 
be  deluded  into  thinking  your  spoon 
must  be.  A  spoon  of  this  sort  is  better 
of  an  elongated  cut  in  order  that  it  may 
more  closely  resemble  a  minnow. 

The  foregoing  methods  of  catching  the 
big  fish  are,  I  confess,  mere  freaks,  and 
yet  to  the  fisherman  who  prefers  the 
gamy  big  trout  to  the  small  one  I  think 
they  must  be  of  much  interest  and  aid. 
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To  Arm  or  While  the  European  War  is 
Not  to  raging  across  the  Atlantic  a 
Arm  minor  conflict  is  being  fought 
out  on  this  side.  To  arm  or  not  to  arm 
is  the  question.  The  position  of  the  ex- 
treme "pacificists, "  to  use  a  poor  term 
for  want  of  a  better,  is  a  slightly  illog- 
ical one.  They  admit  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  defense,  but  oppose  most 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  that  end. 
While  declaring  the  ability  of  the 
"armed  citizenry"  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  an  invader,  they  deplore  the  at- 
tempt to  prepare  arms  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  the  citizen  army. 
Much  mention  has  been  made  of  milita- 
rism and  its  evils.  This  is  the  loosest 
kind  of  loose  talk  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  American  people.  Our  present 
army,  even  were  it  at  its  full  strength, 
is  hardly  even  a  germ  of  militarism. 
The  mobile  forces  at  present  in  the 
United  States  would  about  half  fill  the 
seats  of  the  Yale  Bowl.  This  might  be 
multiplied  two  or  three  times  without 
giving  cause  for  great  concern.  A  great 
standing  army  is  not  desired  or  needed 
in  the  United  States. 

Training  The  Present  need  is  for  ade- 
the  Great  quate  training  of  the  men 
Need  who  in  case  of  need  will 
compose  what  the  New  York  Sun  glee- 
fully calls  the  "armed  suburbanry."  One 
proposal  is  for  an  increase  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  a  strengthening  of  Federal 
control.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pay- 
ment be  made  for  service  in  the  Guard. 
Another  suggestion  is  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  military  training  in  schools  and 
colleges.  One  experiment  that  has  been 
successful  on  a  small  scale  is  the  estab- 


lishment of  summer  training  camps  for 
college  students  under  the  direction  of 
army  officers.  The  students  pay  their 
own  expenses  and  the  term  lasts  five 
weeks.  This  is  only  a  small  scale  af- 
fair, however,  and  is  not  capable  of  ex- 
pansion sufficient  to  affect  the  problem 
greatly.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  offer 
some  relief  to  the  problem  of  officering 
the  volunteer  army.  Probably  the  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  an  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Guard. 

Value  of  As  t0  tne  merits  of  the 
Military  right  kind  of  military  train- 
Discipline  ing  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions.  The  old  American  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases 
is  an  inspiring  one  in  a  remote,  ultra- 
democratic  sense,  but  it  hardly  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  highly  organized,  com- 
plex industrial  society,  such  as  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  to-day.  Neither  does  it 
make  for  the  development  of  the  best 
type  of  soldiers-  for  modern  warfare. 
The  two  qualities  most  needed  in  our  life 
now  are  discipline  and  obedience.  As 
we  crowd  closer  together  and  pile  com- 
plexity upon  complexity  this  need  will 
increase.  Organization  alone  can  supply 
the  answer. 

'  Schooling  Now  .  as  to  the  Personal 
in  the  qualities  that  each  of  us 
Outdoors  needs  if  he  is  to  play  his  full 
part  as  a  possible  defender  of  his  home; 
where  are  these  to  be  found?  Where 
shall  we  acquire  the  physical  courage  and 
hardihood,  the  self-reliance  that  must 
underlie  all  discipline,  the  mental  quick- 
ness and  moral  stamina?  Nowhere  but 
out  of  doors.    We  shall  find  it  in  sports, 
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especially  in  those  that  make  some  de- 
mands upon  our  powers  of  bodily  endur- 
ance and  quickness  of  wit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  most  of  us  wTould  rather  be 
led  into  battle  by  a  man  who  had  cap- 
tained his  team  on  the  gridiron  than  by 
a  man  whose  chief  exercise  had  been 
found  hanging  to  a  strap  in  the  subway. 
From  the  officer's  point  of  view  the  man 
who  has  had  experience  in  a  rifle  or  a 
trap-shooting  club  is  far  better  raw  ma- 
terial as  a  soldier  than  one  who  must 
be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
ends  of  his  gun  after  he  enlists.  All  of 
which  is  ample  reason  for  Outing's  con- 
tinued discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  problem  of  national  defense  which 
the  war  has  made  acute. 

John  Muir  Jonn  Muir,  who  died  the 
Useful  day  before  Christmas,  was 
Citizen  one  of  our  most  useful  citi- 
zens. Coupled  with  a  native  Scotch 
shrewdness  was  a  strong  love  for  the 
outdoors,  developed  during  his  early  life 
in  the  forests  of  the  Middle  West.  Cali- 
fornia had  known  him  as  her  son  for 
many  years,  and  has  found  him  a  hard 
fighter  for  the  natural  resources  of  that 
great  state.  The  giant  trees,  the  won- 
ders of  the  Yosemite,  the  charm  of  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  valley,  all  have  had  in 
him  a  valiant  defender.  Combined  with 
his  love  for  the  manifold  life  of  the  out- 
doors wras  a  sanity  and  breadth  of  vision 
that  compelled  attention.  He  was  one 
of  our  really  great  men  and  his  place 
will  be  hard  to  fill. 


Keep  Your 


Lovers  of  wild   life   should 


Eye  on  follow  closely  an  experiment 
Pennsylvania  that  is  being  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  co-ordinate  the  various 
sportsmen's  organizations  throughout  the 
state  in  one  state  league.  The  name  pro- 
posed is  The  Outdoor  League  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  of  more  importance  are  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  league.  It  is 
not  intended  so  much  to  form  a  brand- 
r.ew  organization  as  to  build  on  local 
bodies  already  existing.  The  largest  as- 
sociation of  this  sort  now  in  existence  in 
the  state  is  the  United  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
body  will  come  into  the  new  organiza- 
tion practically  entire.    The  scope  of  the 


work  projected  will  be  broad,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  wild  life  conservation 
and  propagation.  Here  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  enough  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  to  do  all  that  is  needed  and  more. 
The  need  is  for  team  work.  There  is 
too  much  cross-purpose  and  waste  of  en- 
ergy. Pennsylvania's  experiment  may 
furnish  a  suggestion  for  a  national  asso- 
ciation that  will  bring  together  all  the 
state  bodies  now  working  toward  a  gen- 
eral end.  Something  of  the  sort  was 
hoped  for  the  Camp-Fire  Club,  but  that 
body  has  not  progressed  greatly  beyond 
the  social  side.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  emphasize  the  conservation  of 
wild  life  as  an  incident,  but  much  more 
could  be  done  in  this  direction.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Protection 
and  Propagation  of  Fish  and  Game  is 
doing  a  good  work,  but  it  has  not  yet  im- 
pressed itself  sufficiently  hard  upon  the 
local  sportsman.  Various  state  bodies 
have  done  much,  especially  the  state 
commissions  of  fish  and  game  and  for- 
estry. Now  bring  these  all  together  in  a 
national  body  with  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  field  workers  and  a  com- 
munity of  aim  and  method,  and  much 
time  and  money  and  effort  will  be  saved. 
Incidentally  such  an  organization  would 
exert  a  political  influence  that  could  not 
be  disregarded. 

American  The  American  Henley  for 
Henley  which  Outing  has  been  ar- 
t  Nearer  guing  for  some  time  is 
brought  measurably  nearer  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Collegiate  Row- 
ing Association.  Practically  all  the  row- 
ing colleges  of  the  East  are  interested 
and  support  is  expected  from  some  of 
the  smaller  institutions  where  rowing  is 
possible.  As  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  this  does  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  the  New  London  or  Poughkeepsie  re- 
gattas, although  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  latter  might  profitably  be 
thrown  into  the  discard.  It  is  too  in- 
tense and  involves  too  much  strain  on 
the  men  taking  part.  It  is  possible  that 
a  beginning  will  be  made  this  year,  prob- 
ably on  a  relatively  small  scale.  The 
major  aim  of  bringing  in  as  many  col- 
leges   and    clubs    as    possible    must    be 
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kept  in  sight.  This  will  be  made  possible 
through  a  shortening  of  the  distance  for 
most  of  the  races  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  events.  If  it  is  urged 
that  rowing  is  too  strenuous  a  sport  it 
can  be  answered  that  the  training  now 
indulged  in  at  the  larger  rowing  colleges 
is  unnecessary  for  shorter  events,  if  the 
men  are  in  good  condition.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  men  who  have  had  some 
experience.  The  practise  of  Leander 
may  be  cited.  This  crew,  which  has 
many  wins  to  its  credit  at  Henley,  is 
composed  of  old  Varsity  oarsmen  who 
are  brought  together  each  year  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  races.  Their 
preliminary  training  is  of  the  briefest, 
and  they  practically  row  themselves  into 
condition  during  the  regatta.  This  may 
not  satisfy  the  American  temperament, 
but  a  few  examples  of  that  sort  on  this 
side  of  the  water  will  do  much  to  min- 
imize the  insistence  on  a  long  period  of 
preparation. 

Learning  At  the  risk  of  seeming  an 
from        Anglomaniac   we  will   ven- 

England  ture  to  suggest  another  re- 
spect in  which  we  can  learn  from  our 
English  cousins.  After  the  Yale-Har- 
vard game  last  fall  an  English  friend  of 
the  writer  remarked  that  he  supposed 
the  two  teams  were  dining  together.  It 
was  with  some  regret  that  the  writer 
permitted  himself  to  doubt  if  they  were. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  why 
American  college  teams  did  not  as  a  rule 
entertain  each  other  in  quite  this  fash- 
ion, but  the  explanation  obviously  did 
not  satisfy  the  inquirer.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  it  should.  The  attitude 
of  armed  indifference  off  the  field,  which 
is  an  inheritance  from  older  and  evil 
relationships,  is  unnecessary  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  fighting  spirit  desired  for 
the  actual  contest.  The  example  of  the 
Princeton  crew  is  a  good  one  in  this  con- 
nection. They  are  glad  to  be  the  hosts 
of  the  visiting  oarsmen.  The  two  crews 
lunch  together  in  good-fellowship.  Then 
they  adjourn  to  Lake  Carnegie  and  do 
their  level  best  to  beat  each  other.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  either  crew  rows  less 
hard  because  the  men  in  the  boats  have 
met  in  friendly  intercourse  before  the 
race? 


Athletics  A  recent  dispatch  from  Har- 
for  vard  contains  some  interest- 

Everyone  ing  information.  Here  it  is.: 
"More  Harvard  students  participated  in 
athletics  as  members  of  college  and  class 
teams  during  the  fall  of  1914  than  in 
any  previous  year,  according  to  figures 
given  out  here  to-day.  These  statistics 
show  that  1,342  men  took  part  in  eleven 
branches  of  undergraduate  activity,  187 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-six  men  played  foot- 
ball." Even  so,  this  is  not  enough  for 
Harvard  to  show.  The  goal  will  have 
been  reached  when  every  man  in  the 
college  who  cannot  show  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate expressly  forbidding  it  is  enlist- 
ed in  some  sort  of  organized  athletics. 
The  real  object  is  not  to  improve  the 
Varsity  teams,  but  to  improve  the  indi- 
viduals, and  no  man  can  be  ignored  in 
this  movement. 

The  Ancient  A  growing  sport  that  Out- 
^P0.^.0*  ing  is  glad  to  recommend  is 
mg  the  ancient  one  of  walking. 
Stevenson  speaks  somewhere  of  his  dis- 
like of  the  daily  walk  along  city  streets 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Many  of 
us  cordially  join  R.  L.  S.  in  this  feeling. 
And  yet  there  is  a  style  of  walking  which 
is  not  medicated  and  yet  which  is  of 
more  benefit  to  the  health  than  any  other 
form  of  exercise.  We  refer  to  the  coun- 
try hike  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
with  a  simple  outfit — or  none  at  all — 
and  in  good  company.  Two  men  make 
the  ideal  number,  but  if  the  objective  is 
sufficiently  enticing  the  number  can  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely.  Expense 
can  be  almost  as  one  wishes  to  make  it. 
As  to  outfit,  the  one  indispensable  is  com- 
fortable shoes.  When  the  feet  give  out 
the  walker  stops.  Clothing  may  be  any 
old  comfortable  sort — no  stiff  collars  or 
cuffs.  The  best  hat  is  a  soft  one  with  a 
fairly  wide  brim,  not  too  heavy.  As  to 
cooking  kit,  if  one  is  necessary,  any  of 
the  well-advertised  varieties  modeled  on 
the  Army  kit  will  serve.  The  Boy 
Scouts  have  a  light  one  that  contains  all 
the  essentials.  If  it  is  necessary  or  desired 
to  camp  out,  the  small,  light  tent  of  the 
army  model,  or,  better  still,  a  square  of 
light  canvas  to  serve  alternately  as  pack 
cover  and  lean-to,  will  meet  all  require- 
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ments.  Thus  equipped  and  armed  with 
the  willing,  carefree  spirit  of  the  road, 
the  hiker  can  find  his  pleasure  on  the 
highway  in  all  seasons  and  weathers.  In- 


cidentally he  will  see  life  at  its  best  and 
worst,  natural  and  unrestrained.  And 
this  is  always  worth  a  little  effort  in 
these  artificial  days. 


WHAT  READERS  THINK 

Two  Letters  About  the  Alleged  Passenger  Pigeons  of  California 


More  About  Wild  Pigeons 

TWO  more  letters  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  wild  pigeon  have  come 
in  and  are  published  below.  Before 
going  further,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  is  not  contended  that 
there  are  no  wild  pigeons  in  the  United 
States.  The  bird  that  has  disappeared 
is  the  passenger  pigeon.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  pigeons  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
of  which  one,  the  band-tailed,  is  not 
unlike  the  passenger.  So  much  for  the 
general  situation.     The  letters  follow: 

Editor  Outing: 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  wild  pigeons.  As  a  boy  of 
western  central  Indiana  I,  too,  saw  the 
flights  of  the  "billion  feathered  people 
of  the  woods."  But  I  think  it  must 
have  been  several  years  prior  to  1880 
that  I  had  my  last  sight  of  a  wild  pigeon 
in  that  locality;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  season  of  1887-8  that  I  was  again 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  these  interest- 
ing creatures.  This  occurred  in  the 
northern  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun- 
ty, California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sa- 
linas River. 

But  before  I  take  up  this  part  of  the 
narrative  I  will  give  my  disappointing 
experience  in  an  attempt,  shrewd  as  I 
thought  at  the  time,  to  obtain  some 
pigeon  meat.  The  year  I  cannot  re- 
member, except  that  it  was  prior  to 
1869  and  yet  after  I  had  seen  the  phe- 
nomenal number  of  the  birds  on  the 
wing.  And  it  was  only  during  this 
particular  season  that  I  ever  saw  the 
pigeons  on  the  ground  feeding  upon  the 
birch  and  acorn  mast  of  the  locality. 

A  flock  of  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  thousand  birds  would  occasionally 
alight    under    the    trees   near   my    home 


and  eagerly  search  for  food,  moving  in 
a  forward  course  after  alighting;  those 
in  the  rear  constantly  rising  and  flying 
to  the  front  of  the  procession. 

In  those  days  I  was  a  squirrel  hunter, 
using  my  father's  long,  single-barreled 
rifle,  I  suppose  of  the  type  known  as 
the  "Kentucky  squirrel  rifle,"  although, 
according  to  the  lettering  on  a  brass 
plate  set  into  the  barrel,  the  gun  had 
been  made  the  year  I  was  born,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  nearby  village  where  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  no 
one  would  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  performing  such  a  feat. 

Noticing  this  feeding  habit  of  the 
pigeons,  and  especially  their  keen  watch- 
fulness and  instantaneous  flight  at  sight 
of  a  person  near  them,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  quick  sneak  upon  them  when 
feeding,  sheltering  behind  a  tree  near  to 
them,  and  when  arrived  at  the  tree  I 
would  step  out  into  full  view,  and,  as 
they  rose  in  mass,  I  would  fire  the  rifle 
at  random  but  in  range  with  the  rising 
multitude.  I  felt  sure  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  bullet  to  pass 
through  the  flock  without  striking  at 
least  one  and  probably  even  a  dozen 
birds,  on  which  I  could  later  feed  with 
the  satisfaction  o*  a  huntsman  who 
knew  his  business. 

I  carried  out  the  plan  with  complete 
success  in  every  detail  except  the  de- 
sired and  expected  result.  If  the  bullet 
so  much  as  cut  a  single  feather  I  was 
unable  to  find  the  evidence  of  it  upon  a 
close  search  of  several  minutes,  so  con- 
fident had  I  been  of  securing  at  least 
one  bird. 

To  return  to  the  California  birds, 
the  Salinas  River,  in  the  locality  men- 
tioned, is  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  with  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
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tains  between.  These  mountains  were 
quite  heavily  timbered  with  the  white 
and  live  oak  growth  of  that  region. 
About  once  in  every  ten  years,  a  long- 
time resident  then  told  me,  these  trees 
bore  a  very  prolific  crop  of  acorns. 

This  season,  after  the  mast  had  com- 
menced to  fall,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted on  different  occasions  by  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  or  two  or 
perhaps  three  or  four  wild  pigeons  high 
in  the  air.  But  on  account  of  the 
common  belief  that  pigeons  were  vir- 
tually extinct,  I  was  incredulous.  How- 
ever, one  day,  accepting  an  invitation  to 
accompany  a  gentleman  on  a  quail  hunt, 
we  went  over  easterly  on  the  adjoining 
ranch.  (This,  too,  was  the  home  of  the 
"Maid  of  Isabel,"  a  tree  having  a 
branch  grown  into  the  form  of  a  human 
being.)  There  were  scattering,  but  gen- 
erally large,  oak  trees  in  that  direction. 
After  a  time  the  gentleman  said:  "I 
believe  that  is  a  wild  pigeon  in  the  top 
of  yon  oak  tree,  and  I  am  going  to  try 
for  a  shot  at  it."  Circling  until  he 
obtained  shelter  of  another  tree,  he 
slipped  up  in  range  and  obtained  his 
pot  shot  and  down  came  the  hapless 
bird,  a  sure  enough  wild  pigeon — and 
probably  the  first  of  the  newcomers  to 
lose  its  life  in  seeking  to  save  it. 

As  the  days  passed  the  birds  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  by  the 
time  the  acorns  were  well  ripened  there 
were  many  thousands — possibly  no  less 
than  a  million  of  them — in  the  locality, 
and  all  the  winter  through  there  was 
pigeon  shooting  galore  for  all  who  cared 
to  shoot. 

They  were  slaughtered  in  large  num- 
bers, yet,  of  course,  still  more  survived 
and  gradually  disappeared  with  the  on- 
coming spring.  I  have  a  faint  impres- 
sion that  the  next  season  I  saw  a  few 
passing  about,  as  if  they  might  have  been 
some  of  the  survivors  returned  as  if  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  ascertain  whether 
it  bore  any  food  for  them.  But  if  I 
saw  any  at  all  they  soon  disappeared. 
Whether  they  have  ever  been  seen  there 
since  I  do  not  know;  nor  do  I  know 
the  range  of  the  birds  in  California 
during  the  heavy  mast  season  mentioned. 
Reports  upon  both  of  these  points  would 
be  interesting. 


There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention.  Although 
these  birds  were  veritable  wild  pigeons, 
they  were  not  of  the  same  type  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Martin.  And  your 
other  contributors  have  spoken  of  "wild 
pigeons"  evidently  having  in  mind  the 
same  class  of  birds  as  those  mentioned 
by  him. 

A  resident  of  the  Salinas  Valley  for 
many  years,  who  when  young  had  seen 
the  pigeons  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  these  California 
birds  were  descendants  of  the  English 
pigeon,  individuals  of  which  must  at 
some  time  have  been  transported  to  the 
west  coast  and  there,  from  either  choice 
or  necessity,  becoming  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  woods.  Whether  he  was  right 
or  not  I,  of  course,  do  not  know.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  the  birds  were 
a  different  type  of  pigeon  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  birds,  although  the  difference  was 
so  slight  that  the  casual  observer  would 
not  notice  it.  I  presume  that  the  birds 
of  Oregon  mentioned  by  Mr.  Russell 
were  of  this  California  class,  and,  pos- 
sibly, even  descendants  of  the  survivors 
of  the  flock  I  saw  in  1887-8.  And  even 
those  mentioned  by  your  other  contribu- 
tors may  not  have  been  specimens  of 
the  class  mentioned  by  Mr.  Martin ;  yet 
those  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  of 
the  same  habits.  For,  although  I  did 
not  see  them  in  continuous  flight,  they 
must  have  been  so  passing  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  both  as  they  were  com- 
ing in  and  afterwards  as  the  survivors 
were  leaving. 

In  size,  markings  and  points  they 
were  between  the  interior  wild  pigeons 
and  the  domestic  birds,  yet  they  were 
markedly  different  from  the  latter  and 
only  very  slightly  so  from  the  former. 
They  were  not  so  dark,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
showed  the  brown  tinge  and  had  yellow 
legs,  with  no  doubt  whiter  body  skin. 

Of  course,  you  have  seen  mention  of 
the  recent  death  at  Cincinnati  of  the 
last  positively  known  representative  of 
the  passenger  and  of  the  failure  to  per- 
petuate the  species  because  of  the  alleged 
inability  to  obtain  "new  stock"  for 
breeding  purposes.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Western  birds  would  not  have  served 
for  that  purpose.     It  is  incredible  to  me 
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that  there  would  have  been  hybridiza- 
tion of  the  issue. 

After  all,  why  shouldn't  the  pigeons 
be  as  native  to  the  West  as  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween them  be  due  merely  to  environ- 
mental influences?  The  bluejays  of 
the  West  are  indisputably  bluejays,  yet 
they  are  markedly  different  from  the  jays 
of  the  interior,  and  I  should  think  this 
difference  solely  due  to  environment. 
Are  there  no  naturalists  qualified  to 
give  us  light  on  these  points? 

St.  Paul,  Minn.      W.  R.  Stokes. 


Editor  Outing: 

I  have  just  read  the  articles  of  E.  N. 
Moulton  and  F.  J.  Russell  in  the  Octo- 
ber Outing  in  regard  to  "What  Be- 
came of  All  the  Wild  Pigeons."  Neither 
of  the  writers  specifies  the  "passenger 
pigeons,"  which  are  the  ones  which  have 
disappeared.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  "wild  pigeons,"  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
are  not  migratory,  as  were  the  passen- 
ger pigeons.  The  ones  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Moulton  were,  no  doubt,  passenger 
pigeons  which  were  once  so  plentiful  all 
over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  which  seem,  to 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  their  old 
haunts  in  North  America.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's pigeons  may  have  been  the  non- 
migratory  pigeons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Moulton's  idea  that  the  passen- 
ger pigeons  all  perished  in  a  great  au- 
tumnal storm  is,  of  course,  untenable, 
as  millions  of  them  mated  and  bred  in 
great  "roosts"  in  the  mountains  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  never  were 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Another 
reason  why  they  could  not  all  have  per- 
ished in  that  way  is  that  their  fall  and 
spring  migrations  always  continued 
through  several  weeks  and  extended  over 
a  large  extent  of  country  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
their  disappearance  was  not  sudden,  but 
gradual  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Several  flocks  were  seen  in  the  moun- 
tains around  Bedford  in  1895  and  1896. 
The  last  great  pigeon  roost  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  which  I  have  positive  knowl- 
edge was  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
about    twenty-five    miles    northwest    of 


Bedford,  where  they  congregated  by 
millions  in  the  summer  of  1885.  From 
that  time  on  they  appeared  in  gradually 
decreasing  numbers  until  they  finally 
disappeared  after  1896. 

If  Mr.  Russell  saw  genuine  passenger 
pigeons  in  Oregon  in  July  of  the  present 
year  he  has  made  a  most  important  find, 
as  the  general  impression  among  our 
scientific  ornithologists  is  that  the  species 
is  undoubtedly  extinct.  I  am  reluctant 
to  accept  their  dictum,  however,  as  hard 
facts  have  frequently  upset  the  theories 
of  our  most  distinguished  scientists.  I, 
as  a  plain  observer  of  facts,  am  not  yet 
ready  to  belfeve  that  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  these  pigeons  which 
were  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  only  twenty  years  ago 
have  perished  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 
Wild  geese,  swans,  ducks  and  numerous 
other  varieties  of  migratory  birds  which 
never  were  a  tenth  part  as  numerous 
as  the  pigeons  we  still  have  with  us  in 
goodly  numbers,  though  they  were  as 
pitilessly  pursued  by  hunters  and  equally 
subject  to  disease  and  in  equal  peril  from 
storms.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  pig- 
eons may  not  still  exist  in  reasonable 
numbers  somewhere  in  the  vast  untrav- 
ersed  forests  that  are  still  found  in 
North,    Central    and    South    America. 

Professional  ornithologists  have  in- 
vestigated a  good  many  supposed  dis- 
coveries of  flocks  of  the  last  passenger 
pigeons  which  proved  to  be  some  other 
species,  but  did  not  prove  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  passenger  pigeons.  If 
Mr.  Russell  or  the  editor  of  Outing 
will  write  a  description  of  the  pigeons 
he  saw  in  Oregon  and  their  locality  and 
send  it  either  to  A.  B.  Baker,  director 
of  the  Zoological  Park,  Boston,  Mass., 
or  to  Professor  Bangs,  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he 
will  probably  be  able  to  learn  whether 
or  not  those  Oregon  birds  are  real  pas- 
senger pigeons.  If  they  should  prove  to 
be  the  genuine  article  there  will  be  lit- 
tle trouble  about  securing  funds  to  have 
some  of  them  caught  and  bred  and  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  effort  made  to 
restore  those  splendid  birds  to  our  list 
of  game  birds  of  North  America. 

Bedford,  Pa.  John  Lutz. 


THE  DAYS  OF  MARCH 

Wind  in  the  south  and  melting  snow, 
Winter  retreating  with  backward   glance, 
Broods  a-bubble  the  ice  below, 
Rain  ghosts  whirling  in  dizzy  dance. 
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THE  FALLS  OF  KAIETEUR 

'Here  was  a  mighty  river  pouring,  with  a  force  that  suggested  terrible  wrath,  over  a 

precipice  eight  hundred  feet  high,  down  into  what  seemed  unfathomable  depths." 
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KAIETEUR,  THE  PERFECT 
CATARACT 

By  WILLIAM  WARFIELD 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

A  LITTLE  way  back  from  the  coast  of  British  Guiana  the 
traveler  enters  a  practically  unknown  land,  The  ground 
breaks  sharply  up  to  high  plateaus  and  rugged  mountains  and  the 
jungle  throws  a  green  barrier  across  the  way.  The  man  who  would 
find  his  way  up  by  river  must  be  prepared  for  rapids  and  cataracts, 
for  careful  paddling  where  a  mistake  means  disaster,  and  for  long 
portages  and  toilsome  climbs.  Therefore  few  men  attempt  the 
journey,  although  the  "perfect  waterfall,"  five  times  as  high  as 
Niagara,  is  there  to  reward  their  effort.  Mr.  Warfield  describes 
such  a  trip  and  what  he  found  at  the  end  of  it. 


FTEN  had  I  heard  of  it, 
that  vast  jungle  that 
stretches  from  the  coast 
lands  of  the  Guianas  far 
away  to  the  rolling  prai- 
ries of  the  South ;  the  great 
wilderness  of  mighty  trunks,  broken  by 
orchid-scented  glades,  teeming  with  ani- 
mal life,  a  land  of  torrential  rains,  of 
rolling  rivers,  and  roaring  cataracts. 
Such  a  fascination  did  this  great  forest 
have  for  me  that  I  determined  to  pene- 
trate its  mazes  and  seek  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  power,  to  reach  the  heart  of 
its  mighty  mystery.  Fortunately  the 
decision  as  to  how  to  go  about  this  search 
was  not  left  altogether  to  me,  and  it  was 
the  path  of  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  that 


led  me  to  British  Guiana  and  the  jungle 
of  the  Essequibo. 

On  the  nine-day  voyage  to  the  sister 
continent  I  did  not  expect  the  accom- 
modations of  a  transatlantic  liner  and  so 
was  quite  prepared  for  the  dirty  little 
Dutch  fruit  boat,  with  the  jaw-breaking 
name,  in  which  I  rattled  and  banged 
and  cavorted  all  the  way  to  the  West 
Indies. 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage  I  awoke  to 
the  sound  of  creaking  derricks  punctu- 
ated by  the  shrill  shouts  of  negro  steve- 
dores. Coming  out  on  deck  I  found  we 
were  in  a  muddy  river,  lying  against  a 
wharf,  beyond  which  I  could  see  the 
whitewashed  houses  of  Georgetown, 
topped   by   dark   green   cabbage   palms, 
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rising  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups  above  the  low,  straggling  roofs 
of  the  city.  The  slanting  rays  of  the 
newly  risen  sun  gleamed  brightly  on 
wharf  and  river  and  evoked  a  new  odor, 
the  odor  of  tropic  riversides,  that  hints 
at  growing  things,  but  is  sensitive  of 
decay,  and  above  all,  reeking  with  mois- 
ture. 

I  took  a  long  breath  and  turned  to- 
ward the  saloon  for  breakfast.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
the  ship  staggered  as  at  a  blow,  and 
everything  was  deluged.  Volumes  of 
rain  thundered  on  the  decks,  and  from 
the  warehouses  on  the  bank  came  a  rattle 
as  of  musketry,  the  sound  of  iron  roofs 
answering  the  pelting  shower.  The 
light  of  the  sun  was  not  cut  off  but 
sparkled  from  the  sheets  of  water  with 
a  weird  light.  I  could  see  a  group  of 
stevedores  under  the  chief  officer  strug- 
gling wildly  to  cover  a  hatch,  each  the 
center  of  a  cloud  of  spray,  while  spray 
rose  from  the  deck  all  around,  and  from 
every  derrick  and  spar  on  the  ship. 

It  was  a  warning  to  me,  a  foretaste 
of  what  was  to  come,  calculated  to  ex- 
pose my  temerity  in  venturing  to  British 
Guiana  in  the  rainy  season.  It  was  soon 
over,  however,  and,  when  the  H.  B.  M's 
customs  formalities  had  been  complied 
with,  I  found  my  way  to  the  Tower 
Hotel  where  I  was  accommodated  in  the 
usual  style  of  tropical  hotels. 

On  the  Way  to  the  Jungle 

But  I  had  come  to  see  the  jungle  and 
not  the  city  and  so  lost  little  time  in 
getting  away.  The  botanical  gardens  of 
Georgetown  were  fascinating  enough. 
They  yield  first  place  neither  to  those 
of  Ceylon  nor  those  of  Java,  but  they 
lacked  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  for 
all  their  gorgeous,  bird-haunted  aquatic 
gardens,  their  orchid-hung  trees,  and 
tropic  vegetation  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  jungle  that  I  sought  lay  beyond  and 
I  was  anxious  to  be  off. 

Early  one  morning,  with  provisions 
for  a  long  journey  and  the  lightest  of 
"going  light"  kits,  I  went  down  to  the 
"Stellings,"  as  the  wharves  are  called, 
and  embarked  on  a  little  river  steamer 
used  in  the  up-country  trade  to  ship  tim- 


ber and  carry  freight  to  the  gold  work- 
ings. Then  followed  a  pleasant  seventy- 
five  mile  journey  up  the  Demerara  river. 
First  the  bank  on  either  side  was  bor- 
dered by  sugar  plantations  and  scarred 
with  ugly  factories,  whose  tall  stacks 
belched  forth  clouds  of  black  smoke, 
made  by  burning  pressed  out  cane. 

Occasionally  we  paused  as  a  small 
boat  put  out  from  a  group  of  houses  on 
the  bank,  bringing  us  freight  or  passen- 
gers, and  then  the  wind  would  blow  to- 
ward us  from  one  of  the  factories  an 
odor  of  burnt  sugar  from  the  burning 
cane.  The  houses  were  all  but  hidden 
in  a  welter  of  vegetation.  Palms  tow- 
ered above  clumps  of  bananas  and  tall 
bread  fruit  trees  could  also  be  distin- 
guished from  a  forest  of  smaller  fruit 
bearers,  mangos,  papayas,  avocado  pears, 
custard  apples,  and  others  without  end. 

But  in  a  few  hours  the  plantations 
were  left  behind  and  only  occasional 
clearings  betrayed  the  presence  of  man. 
Finally  even  they  were  left  behind  and 
we  were  in  the  jungle  that  rose  on  either 
side,  a  sheer  wall  of  greenery,  impene- 
trable and  forbidding.  There  was  no 
bank  to  be  seen  for  the  river  laved  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  cur- 
tain of  vines  reached  the  water  level. 
The  river  was  nearly  a  mile  wide  so 
the  detail  was  not  striking,  but  the  con- 
stant, unbroken  walls  were  impressive 
indeed. 

Often  we  could  see  the  feathered  life 
of  the  jungle ;  flocks  of  parrots  flew  over- 
head, hundreds  of  them,  always  flying 
two  and  two,  commenting  in  their  rau- 
cous voices  as  they  passed  over  our  heads. 
Large  water  birds  rose  from  the  river 
as  we  approached  and  labored  clumsily 
off,  herons,  pelicans,  or  muscovy  ducks. 
Once  a  flock  of  scarlet  ibis,  the  most 
brilliantly  colored  of  birds,  flew  past  on 
their  way  to  some  feeding  ground  up- 
stream where  the  heavy  rains  had  made 
good  hunting  for  these  big  waders  that 
usually  haunt  the  coastlands. 

We  passed  once  a  lumber  camp  where 
the  valuable  greenheart  timber  is  brought 
down  to  the  river  for  shipment  all  over 
the  world.  Beyond  it  was  a  camp  of 
balata  bleeders,  the  men  who  gather  the 
sap  from  the  local  species  of  rubber  tree 
that  makes  an  inferior  product  used  for 


DOWNSTREAM   FROM   THE  FALLS 

The  gleaming  river  showed  in  patches  against  the  jungle  greenery,  and  above  it 
the  buttresses  that  border  the  plateau 
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belting  and  rubber  heels.  But  other 
than  this,  for  fifty  miles,  we  saw  scarcely 
a  sign  of  humanity,  only  occasionally  a 
lone  red  man  skirting  the  bank  in  a 
crazy  woodskin  or  corial.  Native  In- 
dians are  rarely  seen,  for  their  simple 
huts  are  hidden  from  the  river  and  they 
have  a  furtive  manner  when  abroad, 
always  seeking  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

So  we  came,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Wismar,  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Demerara,  the  terminus  of  a 
jerky,  narrow-gauge  railway  that  leads 
through  the  jungle  to  the  Essequibo,  the 
great  river  of  the  colony.  It  was  built 
to  transport  timber  that  could  be  rafted 
down  the  upper  Essequibo  from  the  in- 
finite ramifications  of  its  tributaries,  but 
not  on  to  the  sea  because  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  is  barred  by  falls  and  cata- 
racts in  which  the  heavy  logs  would  be 
hopelessly  smashed.  This  bit  of  mod- 
ernity in  the  heart  of  the  immemorial 
jungle  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  navi- 
gable reaches  of  the  two  rivers,  which 
run  quite  parallel  in  their  lower  courses, 
and  are  here  scarcely  twenty  miles  apart. 

We  left  Wismar  at  sunset  and  crossed 
the  low  sandy  divide  to  the  little  station 
of  Rockstone  where  I  could  hear  the 
roaring  of  the  mighty  Essequibo  through 
the  eerie  darkness  of  the  warm  tropic 
night.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  trans- 
portation company  was  with  me  and 
some  black  boys  soon  had  our  traps  in 
the  bungalow  that  the  company  main- 
tains for  the  use  of  passers-by.  Two 
Englishmen  were  there  before  us,  on 
their  way  down  from  the  gold  fields. 
They  had  slept  the  night  before  in  the 
resthouse  at  Tumatumari  where  I 
planned  to  arrive  the  next  day.  A  short 
conversation  on  no  particular  subject 
was  succeeded  by  this  story  by  Captain 
Rice. 

"They're  everywhere,  those  cursed 
vampires.  Did  you  know  one  got  me 
last  night  ?"  Of  course  we  did  not  know 
it,  there  being  no  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Tumatumari. 

"He  did,  my  dear  fellow,"  resumed 
the  Captain.  "I  must  have  lost  a  pint  of 
blood.  And  how  it  happened  I  don't 
know.  I  was  in  bed  with  the  mosquito 
netting  tucked  under  the  mattress  all 
around   and    it   wasn't   torn   anywhere. 


About  two  o'clock  I  woke  up  feeling 
rather  thirsty  and  got  up  for  a  drink. 
Noticing  that  the  bed  was  wet  and  slimy, 
I  struck  a  match  and — my  dear  fellow, 
I  never  saw  such  a  gory  sight.  The 
bally  bed  was  red  with  blood  and  some 
of  it  had  run  off  and  formed  a  pool  on 
the  floor.     Hadn't  it  now,  White?" 

White  agreed  and  the  Captain  went 
on. 

"A  pint  of  blood — must  have  been  a 
full  pint — and  I  was  so  thirsty  I  couldn't 
stand  up,  and  not  a  drop  of  whiskey 
left.  But  how  did  the  beastly  little 
brute  get  me? 

"I  found  a  place  on  my  left  heel  and 
another  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  my  left  hand.  That's  where 
he  bit  me,  and  Lord  knows  how  much 
he  carried  away  inside  of  him,  the  blast- 
ed beggar!'" 

The  Land  of  the   Vampire 

I  had  heard  of  blood-sucking  bats  be- 
fore, but  not  at  such  close  quarters. 
You  may  well  believe  that  I  quietly  de- 
termined to  keep  my  toes  and  thumbs 
well  inside  the  netting  when  I  slept  at 
Tumatumari.  Stories  followed  of  simi- 
lar experiences;  of  a  negro  in  the  Cap- 
tain's gold  mining  camp  that  had  been 
bitten  by  a  bat  in  his  hammock,  night 
after  night,  until  he  thought  he  was  be- 
witched and  ran  amuck,  killing  three 
men  before  he  was  brought  down  with 
a  bullet ;  of  laborers  in  the  rubber  camps 
bitten  about  the  lips,  for  the  bat  takes 
the  tenderest  places  he  can  find ;  ghastly 
tales  that  savored  rather  of  medieval 
witchcraft  than  of  ordinary  daily  hap- 
penings, but  true  for  all  that.  I  was 
beginning  to  get  some  of  the  "atmos- 
phere" of  the  jungle. 

There  was  more  before  morning.  I 
r.woke  from  a  sound  sleep  under  the 
riuffy  mosquito  net  conscious  of  a  deep 
roaring  sound.  It  was  quite  different 
from  the  rush  of  the  river,  for  it  rose 
in  fierce  crescendo  and  then  died  away  in 
a  sort  of  snarl.  I  peeped  from  the  net- 
ting out  through  the  open  door.  The 
moon  was  just  sinking  behind  the  tree- 
tops  across  the  river.  The  roars  began 
again,  full-throated,  bloodthirsty. 

I  had  talked  of  jaguars  coming  over 
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in  the  train.  Was  it  a  jaguar?  No 
such  luck.  My  scientific  training  got 
the  better  of  my  sense  of  romance.  It 
was  a  pack  of  howlers,  a  species  of  mon- 
key with  one  of  the  bones  in  the  throat 
developed  to  form  a  cup,  so  that  it  can 
emit  roars  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
full-grown  lion.  I  thought  of  the  skele- 
ton I  had  seen  in  the  museum  before 
leaving  New  York,  and  soon  went  to 
sleep  again.  They  waked  me  up  at  sun- 
rise, however,  giving  the  final  long,  lin- 
gering, never-say-die  howl  with  which 
they  greet  the  rising  sun  and  end  their 
night-long  prowl. 

There  was  a  little  launch  at  the  pier, 
loaded  with  supplies  for  the  gold  and 
rubber  camps  on  the  Potaro  River.  To 
this  cargo  my  small  amount  of  baggage 
was  added;  I  was  joined  by  a  negro 
man,  James,  and  said  good-bye  to  my 
English  acquaintances,  the  last  white 
men  I  was  to  see  for  months.  Then  the 
little  boat  chugged  away  up  the  mighty 
Essequibo,  a  seething,  eddying  current 
of  black  water  three  miles  in  width. 

The  little  boat  could  make  scant  head- 
way in  the  face  of  the  current,  and  so 
we  hugged  the  shore,  keeping  close  to 
the  impenetrable  jungle  wall.  This 
mighty  rampart  of  varied  greenery  rose 
far  above  our  heads,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  was  screened  by  curtains 
of  gorgeous  vines.  The  trees  that 
formed  it  were  the  gigantic  hardwoods 
of  the  tropics,  the  stately  greenheart,  the 
mighty  mora,  with  heavily  buttressed 
trunk  and  glossy  leaves,  the  valuable 
crabwood,  and  more  rarely  such  highly 
esteemed  woods  as  purple-heart,  ebony, 
and  letterwood.  From  every  trunk  and 
branch  hung  the  lianas,  ropelike  creep- 
ers, festooning  every  tree,  and  pouring 
out  their  wealth  of  leaf  and  blossom  in 
cataracts  of  glorious  verdure  wherever 
the  sunlight  tempted. 

There  were  palms,  too,  rising  at  in- 
tervals to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
hardwoods.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
breaks,  for  occasionally  a  gigantic  vet- 
eran of  the  forest,  spared  for  a  century 
by  insects  and  disease,  had  spread  its  vast 
limbs  over  the  waters,  far  beyond  the 
wall  of  its  fellows.  Every  one  of  these 
branches  supported  a  screen  of  vines, 
covered     with     yellow     trumpet-shaped 


blossom  or  clusters  of  delicate  purple 
petals.  And  the  tops  of  these  limbs 
were  veritable  gardens,  crowded  with 
orchids  and  parasitic  growths,  some 
standing  erect,  each  a  sheaf  of  long, 
narrow  leaves,  topped  by  a  crimson 
blossom,  some  drooping  gracefully  to 
hang  clusters  of  bloom,  like  bunches  of 
golden  grapes,  upon  the  screen  of  vines 
below.  Such  scenes  we  passed  constant- 
ly, near  enough  to  see  the  splendid  ef- 
fects obtained  by  the  ever-varying  com- 
binations. 

Once  a  pair  of  scarlet  macaws,  quar- 
reling so  fiercely  they  failed  to  heed  us, 
appeared  amid  the  greenery.  Often 
flocks  of  parrots  flew  overhead,  or  tou- 
cans, whose  large  beaks  and  short  wings 
give  them  a  strange  appearance  in  the 
air.  I  remember,  too,  a  pair  of  mon- 
keys, greedily  seeking  some  luscious  fruit 
in  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree  where 
they  were  quickly  descried  by  the  sharp 
eyes  of  James. 

The   Workers  of  the  River 

All  day  long  the  varying  pageant  of 
the  jungle  delighted  my  eyes  and  kept 
me  busy  with  my  field-glasses.  But  not 
until  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
taro did  we  see  any  sign  of  man.  There 
we  stopped  to  deliver  supplies  to  a  camp 
of  balata  bleeders.  A  crowd  of  blacks 
lined  the  shore,  against  which  were 
drawn  up  a  row  of  corials  and  long, 
narrow  bateaux,  called  ballyhoos,  used 
for  freighting  in  the  smaller  streams. 

These  were  the  boats  of  men  who 
went  up-stream,  filled  their  craft  with 
crude  rubber  and  returned  again  for 
supplies.  In  almost  every  boat  was  a 
pet  of  some  sort,  a  monkey  or  a  bird,  a 
terrier,  perhaps,  or  a  couple  of  marmo- 
sets, droll  little  squirrel-like  monkeys. 
This  love  of  pets  the  black  man  has 
learned  from  the  red,  whose  camps  are 
always  alive  with  tame  jungle  creatures 
of  every  sort. 

On  the  bank  were  a  couple  of  rough 
timber  buildings  and  a  lot  of  thatched 
huts,  from  all  of  which  rose  the  smoke 
of  preparing  meals,  for  it  was  almost 
sunset  and  the  men  were  drifting  back 
from  work.  As  we  were  unloading  a 
ballyhoo  came  down   the  river  paddled 
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by  twelve  men,  sitting  six  in  tHe  bow 
and  six  in  the  stern.  The  bowman,  who 
has  as  much  responsibility  as  the  captain 
in  steering  the  narrow  craft,  was  setting 
a  lively  stroke  and  we  could  hear  the 
click  of  the  paddles  on  the  gunwale  and 
the  cheery  voices  of  the  blacks. 

The  captain  stood  in  the  stern  with 
his  great  steering  paddle  urging  the  men 
on.  The  bowman  flung  his  paddle  in 
the  air  with  a  splash  that  was  imitated 
in  unison  by  every  man,  so  that  the 
craft  was  walled  with  glittering  drops 
of  water.  In  another  moment  the  cap- 
tain had  brought  his  clumsy,  flat-bot- 
tomed, forest-built  bateau  swinging 
around  to  the  bank  with  a  verve  possible 
only  to  rivermen  trained  in  the  rapids  of 
the  Essequibo. 

The  men  jumped  out  and  joined  their 
companions  on  the  bank,  who  were 
standing,  two  hundred  strong,  watching 
the  unloading  of  stores  from  the  launch. 
One  recognized  James. 

"Hello,  James,  old  boy,"  he  shouted. 
"Whither  gwan?" 

"Topside  Kaieteur,"  answered  James 
with  a  superior  air.  The  other  gaped 
in  open-mouthed  awe,  for  few  men  ever 
go  to  the  "topside"  of  the  great  falls  of 
Kaieteur,  whither  our  path  was  leading 
us.  James  himself  had  not,  nor  I  doubt 
had  any  in  the  balata  camp. 

Soon  we  were  off  again,  up  the  Po- 
taro.  The  sun  sank  almost  directly 
ahead  in  one  of  those  indescribable  tropic 
sunsets,  vivid  with  hectic  colors,  bril- 
liantly reflected  in  the  eddying  waters, 
but  short-lived  for  all  its  glory.  It  soon 
left  us  in  a  gray  darkness  in  which  we 
reached  the  landing  stage  at  Tumatu- 
mari,  pushing  our  way  through  masses 
of  ghostly  foam  from  the  falls  whose 
roaring  we  could  plainly  hear  a  short 
distance  above. 

Tum'atumari  is  a  sort  of  jungle  cross- 
roads. A  little  group  of  cabins  on  the 
massive  volcanic  dike  that  forms  the 
cataract  are  occupied  by  black  rivermen. 
At  one  end  is  a  post-office  and  the  quar- 
ters of  a  forest  warden,  who  was  absent 
when  I  passed  through.  Back  in  the 
jungle  a  little  way  was  an  Indian  camp, 
where  the  women  raised  cassava  and 
stole  chickens,  while  the  men  hunted  for 
the  warden  when  they  were  not  so  over- 


burdened with  food  as  to  be  incapable  of 
leaving  their  hammocks. 

I  walked  up  from  the  landing-place  to 
the  resthouse  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  commanding  rock  above  the 
falls.  In  the  tropic  starlight  I  could  see 
the  white  water  almost  glow  in  contrast 
with  the  dense  blackness  of  the  jungle. 
I  found  quarters  for  the  night  in  the 
newly  finished  bungalow,  a  large  roof 
with  a  few  sleeping-rooms  partitioned 
off  under  it,  but  most  of  the  floor  space 
left  wide  open  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow.  Outdoor  living  is  the  rule  in  the 
jungle,  for  mosquitoes  are  rare  and  there 
are  no  sandflies  at  rocky  Tumatumari. 
So  the  white  man  imitates  the  red  in 
building  himself  a  roof  against  sun  and 
rain,  but  letting  the  walls  take  care  of 
themselves. 

James  was  preparing  my  dinner  when 
a  lithe  young  man  appeared,  clean-cut 
and  wiry,  with  thin  face  and  hollow 
cheeks,  shy  and  hesitant  in  manner; 
quite  unlike  the  coarse,  clumsy  town 
negro,  he  was  clearly  jungle-bred.  I 
spoke  to  him  and  learned  that  he  was 
Tudor — Choodah  he  called  himself — the 
man  who  was  to  act  as  "captain"  of  my 
little  crew  and  accompany  me  up-stream 
into  the  jungle.  We  wTere  soon  on  a 
footing  of  intimacy  and  making  plans  for 
the  morrow. 

Hitting  the    Trail 

When  that  day  came  we  started  out 
once  more  in  a  launch,  a  little  spitting, 
snapping  steamer  that  took  us  from  Tu- 
matumari cataract  to  the  landing  be- 
low the  falls  of  Pakatuck,  where  a  trail 
or  "line"  leads  southward  to  the  Potaro 
gold  fields.  There  we  set  out  on  foot 
with  bur  slender  kit  and  food  supply, 
one  white  man  and  three  blacks,  on  our 
final  plunge  into  the  wilderness. 

We  took  the  narrow  portage  trail, 
leaving  the  gold  fields  "line"  on  our 
left,  and  made  our  way  through  dense, 
dank  jungle,  between  massive  buttressed 
trunks,  over  roots  treacherously  hidden 
beneath  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves  and  rot- 
ten wood.  For  seven  miles  we  stumbled 
and  sweated  in  the  semi-darkness  under 
the  manifold  canopy  of  the  forest.  In- 
sects buzzed  here  and  there:  we  heard 
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the  voices  of  birds,  the  harsh  cries  of 
parrots,  and  the  shrill  dissensions  of  a 
pair  of  blue  tanagers ;  once  a  shriek  came 
to  us  through  the  branches,  and  a  sound 
of  scuttling  bodies  making  off  through 
unseen  leafy  bowers,  telling  of  some 
tragedy  of  the  treetops. 

But  these  sounds  came  only  at  inter- 
vals. Mostly  the  great  forest  was  si- 
lent, strangely  tragic,  almost  oppressive. 
It  seemed  secretive.  Here  was  life,  the 
mighty  trees  were  growing,  the  ubiqui- 
tous enveloping  vines  were  ever  reach- 
ing out  for  new  fields  of  growth;  every 
crotch  and  branch  was  filled  with  para- 
sitic plants;  the  very  ground  exhaled  an 
odor  of  growing  things.  And  all  this 
vegetation  was  haunted  by  higher  forms 
of  life.  Every  broken  branch  was  capped 
by  a  hive-shaped  nest  of  white  ants;  the 
leaves  stirred  now  and  again  with  the 
fluttering  of  birds;  by  the  bank  of  a 
little  stream  were  the  footprints  of  a 
family  of  agoutis.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  these  creatures 
themselves.  They  were  hidden  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  jungle. 

Hidden  from  what?  From  the  spec- 
ter of  death,  from  preying  things  that 
are  ever  on  the  prowl  for  food.  Life  is 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  every 
creature  in  the  forest  has  his  enemy, 
save  only  the  jaguar  himself.  The 
struggle  for  life  is  tense ;  everywhere  the 
traveler  is  sensitive  of  it;  everywhere  is 
fear.  Tragedy  is  the  dominant  note  of 
the  jungle. 

The  Canoe   of  Guiana 

Our  portage  ended,  we  stumbled  out 
into  a  clearing  by  the  river  bank.  In  its 
center  was  a  shelter  of  thatch — where 
we  dropped  our  loads — and  nearby  a  pile 
of  boards  brought  over  to  build  a  rest- 
house  so  that  future  travelers  to  Kaie- 
teur  might  sleep  under  an  iron  roof.  We 
were  well  enough  content  with  thatch, 
however,  and  slung  our  hammocks  in 
the  welcome  shelter  while  the  tearing 
tropic  rain  beat  upon  it  over  our  heads. 
Two  of  the  men  dragged  a  corial  down 
from  a  clump  of  bush  and  prepared  it 
for  art  early  start  on  the  morrow. 

This  craft  was  a  well-made  dugout 
canoe,  fashioned  of  a  single  silver-balli 
log,  some  twenty  feet  long.     It  was  very 


shallow,  round  of  bottom,  drawn  up  at 
either  end  so  as  to  resemble  in  shape  a 
cigar  split  lengthwise.  It  was  provided 
with  seven  thwarts,  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  it  was  so  heavy  and 
shallow  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
supported  so  many  people,  even  in  quiet 
water,  let  alone  the  swirling  current  of 
the  Potaro.  It  was  provided  with  pad- 
dles roughly  hewn  from  the  buttresses 
of  a  yarula,  or  paddlewood  tree.  They 
were  scarcely  four  feet  long  and  provid- 
ed with  narrow,  fan-shaped  blades,  for 
the  native  riverman  uses  a  very  short, 
rapid  stroke,  instead  of  the  long,  steady 
one  of  the  north  woods. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  embarked  in 
this  tipsy  craft,  James  in  the  bow  in 
front  of  me,  Tudor,  with  the  other  boy, 
in  the  stern,  and  our  supplies  amidships. 
It  was  ticklish  work  indeed,  for  the  gun- 
wale was  scarcely  two  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  water  level,  and  the  least  mal- 
adjustment would  mean  a  half  pint  or  so 
of  that  element  inboard.  How  we  were 
going  to  handle  the  crazy  craft  in  a  cur- 
rent I  did  not  know,  nor  should  we  ever 
have  survived  but  for  the  consummate 
skill  of  my  ever-loyal  black  men. 

All  day  long  we  paddled,  hugging  the 
shore  where  the  mighty  current  of  the 
mile-wide  river  had  least  power.  In  the 
eddies  we  made  good  time,  gliding  mer- 
rily along,  catching  ever  and  anon  a 
glimpse  of  a  leafy,  orchid-scented  jungle 
bower,  or  some  dark  cavern  amid  the 
underbrush  suggestive  of  weird  adven- 
tures. Butterflies  of  iridescent  blue  flut- 
tered up  and  down  the  intervening  walls 
of  many-hued  verdure,  and  from  the 
dark  holes  under  the  heavy  leaves  of 
coarse  water-plants  came  little  flocks  of 
tiny  gray  bats,  startled  by  our  approach, 
that  dodged  aimlessly  back  and  forth, 
silent  and  ugly,  to  alight  again  right  in 
our  path.  Huge  spider  webs  covered 
gaps  in  the  wall  of  vines. 

In  one  place  a  forest  giant  had  fallen 
into  the  water,  leaving  a  riot  of  tangled 
vines  among  his  fellows.  From  the  pros- 
trate log,  half  in,  half  out  of  water, 
a  matmata,  a  giant  snapping-turtle,  sat 
and  blinked  at  us.  Once  a  cayman  passed 
us,  floating  down-stream,  his  brutal,  half- 
open  jaws  clear  of  the  water,  his  tiny 
eyes  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 
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But  there  were  times  when  we  had  no 
eyes  for  these  things,  times  when  the 
river  dashed  swiftly  around  a  curve  and 
all  the  strength  of  our  arms  was  needed 
to  force  the  old  dugout  up-stream. 
Often  we  were  hopelessly  stopped  on  one 
side  and  had  to  cross  over  in  the  swirl- 
ing current  and  try  it  again  on  the  other. 
Once  we  failed  to  make  it  at  all  and 
had  to  portage  across  a  sharp  curve,  car- 
rying the  packs  and  hauling  the  canoe 
from  bush  to  bush,  that  is  "monkey- 
jumping,"  as  my  blacks  called  it. 

Nor  were  we  allowed  to  forget  that 
it  was  the  rainy  season.  Shower  suc- 
ceeded shower  all  day  long.  I  cannot 
describe  them.  You  have  to  experience 
a  tropical  rain  to  appreciate  it.  It  fell 
continuously  in  sheets,  straight  down, 
with  a  force  that  lashed  the  river  into 
foam.  We  could  scarcely  see  a  boat's 
length  ahead,  but  always  the  men  kept 
on.  The  water  streamed  off  my  poncho 
into  the  dugout,  gradually  covering  the 
bottom.  I  generally  fixed  my  eye  on 
James's  back  and  watched  the  streams 
pour  from  his  black  felt  hat  down  his 
back,  carrying  the  dye  with  them  and 
staining  his  shirt  dark  blue.  When  the 
rain  was  over  the  sun  came  out  again, 
bright  and  hot;  we  baled  out  the  canoe, 
and  soon  there  was  no  sign  of  our  del- 
uge, only  a  few  heavy  clouds  in  the  blue 
tropic  sky. 

First  of  the    Cataracts 

Toward  sunset  the  water  was  covered 
with  masses  of  fluffy  foam  floating 
down  with  the  current.  In  front  of  us 
were  the  first  mountains  worthy  the 
name  I  had  seen  in  British  Guiana,  a  tall 
dome  on  the  left  and  twin  pinnacles  on 
the  right,  rising  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  river.  Off  to  the  left  extended  a 
long,  forest-clad  mountain  wall.  As  we 
came  on  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  cataract 
and  saw  the  clouds  of  mist  rising  above 
Amatuk,  where  the  Potaro  bursts  finally 
from  the  Pacaraima  Mountains.  It  is 
a  double  fall  divided  by  a  rocky  islet. 
On  the  left,  beneath  a  pall  of  mist,  the 
water  dashes  over  a  jagged,  broken 
slope,  hurling  great  white  waves  into  the 
air  and  swirling  on  under  piles  of  foam. 
But  on  the  right,  whither  we  were  pad- 


dling, a  stream  of  boiling  water  issues 
from  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  dark  wall  of 
rock. 

As  we  came  nearer  the  corial  began  to 
roll  at  a  great  rate,  and  we  had  some 
ado  to  keep  her  steady.  But  we  came 
along  safely,  paddling  through  masses  of 
foam  so  thick  that  it  stood  well  above 
our  gunwales,  and  so  reached  the  shel- 
ter of  some  trees,  among  which  the  high 
water  enabled  us  to  paddle.  Between 
these  trunks  we  made  our  way  to  the 
shore  and  landed  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  fall. 

Leaving  the  corial  and  climbing  up 
the  hillside  to  the  top  of  the  cataract,  I 
got  a  splendid  view.  I  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  little  gorge.  At  the  right  the  tan- 
nin-stained water,  deep  walnut  in  color, 
plunged  over  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  in  a 
sheet  of  golden  amber  twenty  feet  high. 
On  our  side  a  block  of  red  sandstone 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  snow-white  spray. 
Below  was  a  boiling  caldron  of  the  hue 
of  cafe  au  lait,  covered  with  rapidly 
changing  ropes  and  films  of  creamy 
foam.  To  the  left  the  water  poured 
out  over  three  separate  ledges  in  swoop- 
ing foam-covered  curves  ending  in  back- 
ward-rolling amber  waves,  and  then  on- 
ward, still  angrily  tossing,  into  the  quiet 
water  below.  Across  the  angry  waters 
was  the  red  sandstone  islet,  and  then  the 
great,  dark  jungle,  while  above  all,  in 
silent  grandeur,  almost  overhanging  the 
scene,  rose  the  high,  bald-faced  moun- 
tain. 

The  next  day  we  faced  the  problem 
of  conveying  our  heavy,  clumsy  canoe 
to  open  water  above  the  falls.  For  seven 
hours  we  labored,  heaving  and  hauling, 
dragging  and  ramming,  the  old  log,  up 
the  steep  slope  and  through  the  woods, 
running  it  over  the  less  precipitous 
ground  on  rollers  cut  in  the  jungle.  Up 
over  the  little  ridge  we  forced  it,  partly 
through  brush,  partly  over  huge  boul- 
ders, and  finally,  with  sighs  of  relief, 
launched  it  above  the  falls,  just  where 
the  water  was  gathering  speed  for  the 
final  plunge.  Two  more  hours  we  spent 
in  portaging  the  supplies  and  then  set- 
tled down  in  our  hammocks,  under  a 
makeshift  shelter  for  another  night  be- 
side roaring  Amatuk. 

But  we  were  well  repaid  for  our  la- 
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bors  the  next  day,  for  we  entered  a  mar- 
velous country  of  river  and  jungle  and 
mountain,  a  sort  of  fairyland,  all  done 
in  tones  of  green  and  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  frequent  stretches  of  limpid  wa- 
ter. To  the  south  was  a  chain  of  flat* 
topped  mountain  buttresses,  outthrust 
from  the  mighty  escarpment  of  the  Kaie- 
teur  plateau  that  stretched  away  beyond 
this  thousand-foot  wall.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  series  of  table  mountains  and 
cones,  dissected  parts  of  the  plateau  cut 
off  by  the  river.  All  were  covered  with 
jungle  save  that  here  and  there  was  a 
bald  face  of  bare  sandstone. 

The  river  wound  around  the  face  of 
each  successive  buttress,  keeping  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  scarp  by  means  of  be- 
wildering horseshoe  curves.  And  each 
of  these  curves  was  marked  by  swift 
water.  Only  rarely  could  we  get  by 
without  "monkey  jumping,"  a  process 
always  fraught  with  danger  and  excite- 
ment. Finding  progress  no  longer  pos- 
sible on  such  an  occasion,  we  paddled 
up  into  the  bush-grown  shore.  Then 
James  knelt  in  the  bow,  cutlass  in  hand, 
and  seized  the  nearest  bush  or  limb  that 
offered,  pulling  the  corial  along  by  it 
and  passing  it  on  to  me.  After  stop- 
ping to  hack  away  a  few  impeding 
branches  and  worry  the  unwieldy  bow 
into  the  most  favorable  hole  he  could 
find,  he  hauled  away  again,  everyone 
helping  from  behind.  In  this  way  we 
could  slowly  but  surely  make  headway 
against  the  rapid  current  that  rippled 
level  with  our  sides.  Meanwhile  we 
had  a  lively  chorus  in  which  were  united 
the  hacking  of  the  cutlass,  the  crashing 
back  of  the  red  or  yellow  butts,  the  gur- 
gling of  the  water,  and  the  shouting  of 
the  men. 

Thus  we  crept  along,  dodging  twigs 
that  flew  back  into  place  when  released 
and  flicked  water  over  everything,  and 
constantly  steadying  ourselves  to  keep 
from  turning  over  or  being  swept  around 
by  the  current,  until  finally  we  reached 
better  going.  Always  we  shipped  plenty 
of  water  and  leaves,  a  large  number  of 
spiders,  and  once  a  vicious  scorpion  that 
rushed  around  in  a  circle  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  flirting  his  venomous,  sting- 
bearing  tail  in  the  air,  greatly  endanger- 
ing the  bare  feet  of  my  men,  until  I  man- 


aged to  throw  him  overboard  with  the 
bailer. 

Nor  did  the  rain  spare  us  any  more 
that  day  than  before.  The  showers  gen- 
erally came  at  crucial  moments,  when 
the  waves  they  stirred  up  were  particu- 
larly unwelcome.  But  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  brilliant  sunlight. 
The  breaking  clouds  clung  for  a  time  to 
the  mountain  sides,  adding  a  singularly 
beautiful  touch,  until  they  were  rarefied 
and  lifted  by  the  merciless  tropic  sun. 

At  last,  the  sun  having  already  begun 
to  sink  below  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
we  saw  ahead,  far  up  on  the  top  of  the 
now  almost  encircling  escarpment,  a 
faint  line  of  bluff,  partly  hidden  by  an 
intervening  buttress.  It  was  the  brink 
of  Kaieteur.  There,  a  thousand  feet 
above,  and  nearly  six  miles  away,  the 
river  we  were  paddling  on  fell  from 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  down  a  sheer 
cliff  in  a  fall  that  dwarfs  Niagara.  Just 
a  glimpse  we  caught,  but  it  was  so  re- 
mote, so  high,  so  far  above  us,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  that  strip 
of  yellow  water  and  the  mighty  river 
beneath  us.  Nevertheless,  we  gained 
new  vigor  from  the  scene  and  paddled 
on  until  our  progress  was  barred  by  a 
cataract,  and  we  disembarked  to  find  a 
camping  ground. 

The  Last  Lap 

As  we  stepped  back  from  the  river 
in  the  failing  light  into  a  lovely  glade 
hung  with  large  lady-slipper  orchids  in 
beautifully  blended  shades  of  chestnut 
and  green,  a  troop  of  spider  monkeys, 
long-limbed  and  lean,  dashed  off  into 
the  jungle  with  strange  infantile  wails. 
There  we  slung  our  hammocks  under  a 
tumble-down  Indian  shelter  over  which 
we  threw  a  tarpaulin  to  keep  off  the  vio- 
lent shower  that  came  on  as  the  light 
faded  from  the  jungle. 

On  the  morrow  we  set  out  for  the 
climb  to  Kaieteur.  Tudor  led  the  way 
along  a  faintly  marked  Indian  trail, 
leading  at  first  through  the  same  dense, 
damp  jungle  that  we  had  experienced 
elsewhere,  strewn  here  and  there  with 
boulders.  But  after  a  short  time  we 
brought  up  fairly  against  an  almost  per- 
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pendicular  cliff,  built  up  of  horizontal 
layers  of  sandstone,  thinly  clad  with 
trees  rooted  in  the  cracks.  Up  this  as- 
cent we  climbed,  straight  up  four  hun- 
dred feet,  swinging  around  trees,  haul- 
ing ourselves  and  our  packs  over  loose 
boulders,  straining,  heaving,  hauling, 
and  boosting  until  at  last,  streaming 
with  perspiration,  we  reached  a  broad 
ledge.  Imagine  the  exertion,  shut  in 
by  vegetation,  the  air  heavy  with  tropic 
humidity,  and  the  ladder-like  cliff  ris- 
ing ever  before.  It  was  a  sort  of  purga- 
tory, a  lonely  sort,  for  in  all  that  wilder- 
ness was  only  our  little  party,  our  only 
link  with  civilization  the  miserable  corial 
we  were  leaving  below. 

And  there  was  another  four  hundred- 
foot  cliff  ahead,  another  delirium  of  fe- 
verish climbing.  In  the  Alps  I  would 
have  laughed  at  such  an  ascent,  but  here 
was  no  rarefied  air,  no  open  prospect 
below,  but  a  jungle  that  shut  in  the  oft- 
breathed,  humid,  odor-laden  atmosphere, 
and  impeded  every  movement  of  the 
climber. 

As  we  climbed  we  could  hear  to  our 
left  a  sullen  roar  that  grew  in  volume  as 
we  ascended.  It  was  a  swelling,  signifi- 
cant roar,  like  the  roar  of  an  avalanche, 
but  continuous.  It  grew  upon  me  as  I 
pressed  laboriously  upward,  it  seemed  to 
envelop  my  surroundings,  to  be  about  to 
engulf  the  jungle.  Imagine,  you  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, the  sound  of  never-ceasing  ava- 
lanches, and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  terrible  destructive  power  of  which 
that  roaring  was  significant. 

The  lower  slopes  were  of  rather  fri- 
able sandstone,  but  as  we  neared  the  top 
we  saw,  strewn  in  titanic  disorder 
through  the  jungle,  great  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  conglomerate,  rilled  with 
quartz  pebbles  the  size  of  a  man's  fist. 
They  were  as  large  as  a  table  in  some 
cases,  as  large  as  a  wagon  in  others,  and 
lay  upon  the  slope  supported  by  the  trees 
and  half  clad  with  mosses.  They  were 
broken  from  the  hard  horizontal  stra- 
tum that  forms  the  summit  of  the  pla- 
teau and  is  responsible  for  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  cliffs.  The  ever  active  forces 
of  erosion  easily  wear  away  the  soft 
sandstone,  but  make  little  impression  on 
the  conglomerate  until,  undermined,   it 


breaks  of   its  own   weight   into   angular 
masses. 

Out  upon  this  hard  layer  we  stepped 
at  last,  after  nearly  two  hours'  climb. 
The  top  was  bare  so  near  the  brink,  for 
every  bit  of  soil  was  carried  away  by 
constant  rains.  Only  plants  that  need 
no  subterraneous  root  can  subsist  on  it, 
coarse,  malformed,  stunted  plants,  that 
cling  to  it  as  ivy  clings  to  a  wall,  and 
live  on  rain  and  mist.  The  scene  was 
hidden  by  a  cloud  that  rested  on  the 
plateau,  the  cloud  that  had  drenched  us 
with  rain  as  we  ascended.  We  could 
see  only  a  few  yards  ahead,  over  an  un- 
prepossessing area,  broken  only  by 
clumps  of  fantastic  vegetation.  Still  the 
mighty  roar,  stronger  than  ever,  rose 
from  somewhere  on  the  left.  Tudor  led 
me  to  a  place  where  the  plateau  sud- 
denly ceased.  The  roaring  was  louder 
than  ever  and  seemed  everywhere,  as 
though  permeating  the  mist,  which  now 
rose  in  eddying  clouds  from  beneath  my 
feet. 

Kaieteur  Itself 

Then  the  clouds  began  to  lift.  I  saw 
a  line  of  rushing  yellowish  water  right 
in  front  of  me,  so  surrounded  by  mist 
that  it  seemed  fairly  upon  me.  Slowly 
the  clouds  rolled  away  and,  like  a  cur- 
tain withdrawn,  revealed  the  most  aw- 
ful scene  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Here 
was  a  mighty  river,  pouring  with  a  force 
that  suggested  terrible  wrath,  over  a 
precipice  eight  hundred  feet  high,  down 
into  what  seemed  unfathomable  depths. 

A  sense  of  unreasoning  dread  sought 
to  force  me  away  from  the  eerie  rock 
on  which  I  stood.  But  so  great  was  the 
fascination  of  this  manifestation  of  a 
power  so  vast  that  it  is  as  inexorable  as 
fate,  so  great  was  its  hidden  influence, 
that  it  drew  me  forward.  I  gazed  at 
the  tossing  waters  and  into  the  mael- 
strom below  with  eyes  that  could  not 
turn  away,  and  yet  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  puny  helplessness,  an  oppressive 
consciousness  that  I  was  standing  in  the 
presence  of  a  power  before  which  the 
boasted  might  of  man  is  nought. 

My  point  of  vantage  was  a  jutting 
rock  at  the  very  summit  of  the  wall  of 
a  mighty  gorge,  a  sort  of  amphitheatre 
two  miles  or  more  across.     In  front  and 
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a  little  to  the  right  I  could  see  the  dis- 
tant mountains  and  the  winding  river 
that  narrowed  to  dash  in  awful  majesty 
over  the  brink  of  the  gorge.  There  the 
water  shows  the  rich  walnut  color  I 
have  spoken  of  before,  but  it  quickly 
changes  to  amber  and  becomes  lighter 
and  lighter  as  the  rush  through  the  air 
separates  drop  from  drop.  At  the  foot 
all  is  hidden  by  clouds  of  spray  that  rise 
in  wild  contortions,  fly  in  all  directions 
and  either  rise  through  the  heavy  air, 
where  the  sunlight  spans  them  with  a 
brilliant  rainbow,  or  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  until  precipitated  on  its 
moist  sides,  nourishing  the  mosses  and 
air  plants  with  which  they  are  profusely 
clad.  Below  my  feet  was  a  seething  cal- 
dron, covered  with  kaleidoscopic  films 
of  foam,  in  which  the  waters  gathered 
themselves  together  for  another  rush 
over  the  cataracts  that  lead  out  of  the 
gorge  to  the  left. 

The  top  of  the  fall  is  slightly  re- 
entrant and  measured  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  four  hundred  feet  across.  The 
distance  from  there  to  the  first  obstruc- 
tion is  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  feet, 
while  the  total  drop  is  eight  hundred 
and  twenty- two.  It  is  therefore  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  Niagara,  but  its 
finer  proportions,  its  concentration  in 
this  one  tremendous  phenomenon,  make 
it  incomparably  more  grand.  It  is  the 
perfect  waterfall,  the  most  beautiful 
manifestation  of  nature's  lavishriess  and 
splendor. 

As  I  gazed  spellbound  in  the  presence 
of  that  cataclysmic  power,  watching  the 
ropes  of  water  form  and  separate  into 
columns  of  wind-blown  spray,  trying  to 
realize  what  immeasurable  masses  were 
being  tossed  recklessly  into  the  dark  cal- 
dron below,  I  noticed  that  the  air  was 
filled  with  swallows.  They  wheeled  in 
flocks  over  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss, 
darted  almost  into  the  falls  themselves, 
soared  overhead,  and  gathered  in  flocks 
of  tiny  specks  hundreds  of  feet  below 
between  the  mist-hung  cliffs.  At  first  I 
did  not  know  whence  they  came,  but 
soon  I  saw  a  few  individuals  disappear 
behind  the  solid  wall  of  water.  Then  a 
whole  flock  followed,  defiling  as  they 
went.  Back  under  the  falls  I  could  see 
the  outlines  of  a  mighty  cave,  hollowed 


in  the  sandstone  by  the  backwash  of  the 
waters.  There  the  swallows  nested. 
They  were  the  guests,  as  it  were,  the 
familiar   spirits   of   the   munificent   fall. 

I  moved  away  from  my  jutting  rock 
and  reached  a  point  nearer  the  brink. 
The  speed  of  the  rushing  water  was  in- 
calculable, and  its  depth  as  it  pitched 
forward  for  the  awful  plunge  must  have 
exceeded  twenty  feet.  One  of  my  men 
tore  one  of  the  light,  pulpy  plants  from 
its  hold  on  the  rock  and  flung  it  into 
the  water.  The  current  caught  it,  raised 
it  for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of  the 
river  and  then  hurled  it  far  out  beyond 
the  fall.  I  watched  it  spellbound  as  it 
fell  through  empty  space  down,  down 
into  the  cloud  of  spray.  It  seemed  an 
age  before  it  was  engulfed  by  the  hungry 
waters,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  every  nerve.  I  seemed  to 
suffer  as  though  I  myself  were  falling, 
and  a  feeling  of  horror  passed  over  me  as 
the  rushing  waters  at  my  side  seemed  to 
be  dashing  me  also  over  into  the  abyss. 

Then  I  turned  my  eyes  away  from 
Kaieteur  and  looked  down  the  valley, 
far  away  beyond  the  gorge.  There  was 
a  different  scene.  All  was  wrapped  in 
peace  as  in  a  garment.  The  gleaming 
river  showed  in  patches  amid  the  jungle 
greenery,  and  above  it  rose  the  buttresses 
that  border  the  plateau.  There  were  no 
scenes  of  dynamic  waste,  no  rugged  lines, 
no  abysmal  drops,  only  gentle  curves 
and  tree-clad  slopes,  a  fitting  setting  for 
the  chain  of  jewels  that  was  the  river. 
But  ever  present  was  the  roar  of  Kaie- 
teur, ever  dominant  the  fierce,  uncom- 
promising tyrant  of  the  jungle. 

No  wonder  the  red  men  look  upon 
him  as  the  great  fetich,  the  God  of  Wa- 
ters, greatest  of  worldly  forces.  In  the 
jungle  it  is  the  water  that  really  domi- 
nates, not  the  sun,  as  in  desert  lands. 
The  forest  owes  its  life  to  the  never- 
ceasing  rains,  and  all  the  jungle  animals 
are  water-lovers.  The  rivers  are  the 
highways,  the  only  means  by  which  man 
may  go  from  place  to  place.  Therefore 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  found 
in  Kaieteur  an  expression  of  the  great 
secret  mystery  of  the  jungle.  "God  of 
Waters"  the  Indians  call  him.  To  me 
he  was,  as  it  were,  the  epitome  of  jungle 
marvels. 


WITH  THE  MOOSE  OF  ONTARIO 

By  EDWARD  BLAKE  COLEMAN 

An  Echo   of  Long  Days  on  the   Trail  and  Epic  Nights  Around 

the    C amp-Fire 


IHROUGH  long,  long 
days  and  often  in  the 
still  of  nights,  the  call 
had  been  sounding  faint- 
ly. One  was  sick,  sick, 
sick  of  the  city  and  all 
the  works  of  man.  Narrow,  crowded 
streets,  dusty  and  dirty,  people  well- 
dressed  and  shabby,  cars,  autos,  and  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  sleek  civilization 
had  eaten  into  one  like  a  cancer.  But,  in 
quiet  moments,  the  call  would  sound 
low  and  clear. 

October  died  a  smoky,  dusty  death. 
At  last,  on  a  certain  day  came  release 
within  sight.  Up,  now,  to  the  attic  to 
search  in  old  and  malodorous  bags  for 
greasy  and  suspicious-looking  garments. 
Now  are  old  coats  with  queer  woodsy 
smells  more  precious  than  dress  ones. 
Now  does  the  old  blue  shirt  hold  forth 
its  bosom  like  unto  the  latest  fluffy  ruffle. 
For  the  time  of  the  packing  of  the  dun- 
nage has  arrived.  The  brown  gun  with 
her  long,  snaky-looking  barrel  and  vi- 
cious eye  of  sight  is  a  Joss  before  whom 
much  tobacco  is  burnt.  Does  she  really 
throw  high  at  one  hundred?  No — and 
yet — well,  trust  her  anyway. 

The  chores  at  the  office  are  finished 
and  handed  over.  Ticket  and  berth  are 
secured,  and  at  last  one  steps  free,  as 
when  a  boy  the  shirt  slipped  over  one's 
head  at  the  swimming  hole. 


Down  in  the  dark  station  lights  flash 
on  our  train.  Baggage  men  nimbly  grab 
hounds  the  wrong  way  and  bear  them 
yelping  to  the  cars.  In  the  sleepers  men 
in  weird  clothes  stumble  over  dunnage 
bags  and  blankets,  cursing  cheerfully  and 
with  uplifted  looks.  Everything  goes. 
Whoop  if  you  want  to,  and  you  will 
want  to.  Go,  as  part  of  your  birthright, 
into  the  smoker,  and  there  lie  fearsomely 
and  with  fine  regard  to  details.  It's  all 
ahead  there,  waiting  for  us,  and  we're 
coming. 

Finally,  everyone  has  said  good-night 
and  our  train  clicks  her  way  out  and  up. 
One  sinks  to  sleep  and  dreams  of  horned 
mink  and  white  moose  and  Indians  who 
will  not  take  money.  Nothing  but 
snores  disturb  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Africa  in  his  rambles. 

Early,  early,  one  comes  to  a  gradual 
and  joyful  awakening.  In  the  night  we 
have  run  out  of  civilization's  ken  and 
are  racketing  along,  stopping  at  queer 
little  stations.  The  woods  lie  along  the 
track,  gray  and  grim,  thank  God,  as 
they  have  always  looked.  Some  indefi- 
nite change  has  come  over  those  who  live 
ir.  this  land.  The  men  of  the  country 
seem  squarer  in  the  shoulder,  more  sali- 
ent in  jaw,  and  with  more  of  quiet  trucu- 
lence  in  their  look  than  one  meets  in 
town.  Even  the  dogs  look  different, 
with  their  pointed  noses  and  heavy  shoul- 
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ders.     It  is  just  an  impression,  but  it  is 
strong  in  remaining. 

The  train  picks  up  and  puts  down 
little  bunches  of  these  brown-faced  and 
steady-eyed  men,  and  they  move  about 
among  us  talking  in  their  reserved  and 
guarded  fashion.  At  la:t  the  time-table 
shows  we  are  approaching  the  one  spot 
— our  spot. 

First  Whiff  of  the  Wilderness 

We  slide  in  with  a  rattle  and  hiss  and 
swing  off  the  steps  into  a  clump  of  the 
hardest  handshakers  on  the  list.  We 
wander  round  the  little  town  for  a  space 
before  dinner  and  are  badly  trimmed  at 
pool  and  bowling  by  the  Hunter.  Him- 
self is  doing  the  honors,  and  nobly. 
After  a  snug  dinner  in  his  home,  back  to 
the  hotel  to  prepare  for  the  teams  in  the 
morning.  Round  the  small  rotunda  sit 
the  men  of  the  woods.  The  chairs  are 
tilted  back  against  the  wall  and  occupied, 
each  by  a  smoking,  full-fed  man,  whose 
larrigans  trail  comfortably  to  the  floor. 
The  heads  of  big  moose  and  deer  look 
down  with  quiet  challenge  to  one's 
dreams.  Just  at  the  last  the  old  chorus 
of  "Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl" 
rings  strong  and  true,  and  we  prance 
gaily  up  to  bed,  make  our  final  change 
and  pack  the  bags  anew;  lay  out  five 
brass  shells  on  our  separate  dressers  and 
then  sleep,  if  we  can. 

Just  three  peaceful  snores  and  then  a 
thunderous  knocking  in  the  black  dark 
on  the  door.  "Darn  that  drunk,  he's 
trying  to  get  into  the  wrong  room,"  you 
think  drowsily.  "Get  up,  get  up,  it's 
five  o'clock,"  comes  a  querulous  voice 
and  we  bound  out. 

Peering  through  the  window,  the  sky 
lay  black  and  cold,  but  just  at  the  east 
where  the  track  wound  round  a  rocky 
cut,  a  vivid  bar  of  orange  proved  the 
dawn.  Against  it,  black  and  faintly 
shining,  an  engine  breathed  in  regular 
puffs  and  waved  its  plume  of  steam, 
waiting  to  leap  west  with  its  train. 

Breakfast,  then,  by  lamplight.  Two 
pork  chops  and  eggs  and  other  fare 
changed  the  appearance  of  things  in 
general,  and  having  lit  that  best  smoke 
of  all,  the  morning  one,  we  went  out  to 
start.      Two   little   buckskin   ponies   re- 


garded us  malevolently  from  a  business- 
like democrat.  We  piled  in — the  Hunter, 
Tommie,  a  close  second  in  the  noble  art, 
and  two  less  versed  in  woodcraft,  then 
Paddy,  the  driver,  cracked  his  whip. 
The  buckskins  jumped,  and  we  swayed 
down  the  long  road,  really  off  at  last  and 
safe  for  two  weeks  from  letter,  paper, 
or  wire. 

The  actual  road  that  leads  from  town 
to  the  woods  is  a  wonderful  trail  to 
travel.  When  one  has  traversed  it  a  few 
times  the  romance  and  mystery  seem  to 
thicken  about  it,  instead  of  vanishing. 
We  forge  ahead,  the  last  little  farm 
building  drops  out  of  sight,  and  finally, 
turning  abruptly  between  two  rocky 
hills,  the  forest  drops  the  curtain  behind 
us,  and  we  are  in.  The  tote  road  wound 
over  great  hills  on  which  we  caught  fleet- 
ing views  of  green-clustered  pine  and  the 
gray  glint  of  river  before  dropping  down 
into  wooded  dips.  Along  the  trail  we  met 
and  passed  a  thin  trickle  of  men — 
"jumpers"  from  the  different  camps — a 
large  bluebottle  in  the  lumberman's 
ointment.  They  trudge  along  easily, 
carrying  fat  "turkeys"  that  would  bother 
us  to  lift.  On  we  jounced,  through 
revelations  of  faint,  beautiful  color; 
brown  ferns,  creamy-green  birches  with 
the  blue,  blue  sky  behind  them,  dark, 
lichened  rocks,  and  over  all  the  red- 
trunked  soaring  pines. 

We  lunched  at  the  Winding  Hill  with 
a  bunch  of  tote  teamsters,  and  kindly, 
big-hearted  men  they  are.  Deft  in  the 
ways  of  the  woods,  and  gentle  to  a  de- 
gree with  their  big,  canny  horses,  they 
are  rattling  good  company.  We  sat 
under  a  little  balsam  shelter  and  burnt 
white  birch  to  cook  our  tea  like  very 
kings,  while  the  big  horses  munched 
away  and  the  tote  wagons,  loaded  and 
corded,  formed  a  little  laager.  We  could 
see  far  out  over  the  green,  birch-flecked 
woods  where  the  blue  sky  kissed  the 
horizon,  and,  sitting  there  smoking 
quietly,  life  seemed  a  pretty  good  deal. 

We  pushed  on  all  afternoon  rolling 
through  our  land  of  romance,  and  at 
sunset  reached  the  deserted  lumber  camp 
that  homed  up.  We  cut  spruce  boughs 
for  beds,  and  topped  off  with  marsh  hay, 
and  before  supper  took  a  look  round  our 
home.     A  little  creek  slid  past  the  camp, 
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and  beyond  it  great  pinnacled  hills 
swelled  away. 

"The  range  of  the  moose,"  said  the 
Hunter,  and  straightway  the  woods  took 
on  a  boding,  waiting  look.  One  imag- 
ined a  big  bull  turning  to  look  down  at 
the  little  two-legged  animals  so  busy  in 
the  valley.  Hasten  thee,  oh,  bull,  if  life 
seems  sweet. 

At  last  we  sat  in  to  our  first  supper  in 
camp,  and  mighty  fine  it  tasted.  The 
long,  low  building  of  logs  was  good  to 
look  at  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps 
and  the  red  flickers  through  the  cracks 
of  the  stove.  Our  bunks,  filled  with 
balsam  and  blankets,  ranged  in  tiers 
along  one  side,  and  after  supper  we 
roosted  on  them  and  smoked,  tired  and 
hugely  content,  watching  a  small  game 
of  poker  that  materialized,  and  which 
most  of  us  took  a  rip  at,  later. 

The  interior  would  have  delighted  an 
artist.  The  men's  faces  stood  out  under 
the  lantern's  light  (bearing  all  the 
varied  expressions  that  go  with  a  poker 
game).  The  rest  was  dark  and  shad- 
owy, but  a  gleam  of  gunbarrel,  dark  red 
kerchief,  or  the  dappled  body  of  a  hound 
curled  in  front  of  the  stove  supplied 
ample  touches  of  warm  color.  It  was 
very  good  to  lie  peacefully  smoking.  The 
wilderness  takes  one  in  its  arms  and 
softly,  quietly  erases  the  small  worries 
and  frets  until  a  man  stands  alone,  sim- 
ple and  happy. 

Pretty  early  to  bed  then,  and  off  to 
sleep  with  the  stars  peeping  between  the 
logs  on  the  roof. 

Next  morning  at  five  we  rolled  out, 
feeling  as  if  we  had  been  done  out  of  a 
month's  sleep,  but  a  wash  and  a  breath 
of  the  nippy  morning  air  soon  wakened 
us.  Outside  the  moon  swam  palely  in 
the  sky  and  the  forest  shot  its  long,  tan- 
gled black  fingers  starkly  up.  A  hasty 
breakfast  and  a  loading  of  pipes  and 
guns,  and  the  party  separated. 

Tommie  and  another  started  over  two 
terrifHc  hills  just  behind  the  camp  and 
bore  northeast.  Over  the  immense  gray 
rocks  and  through  the  dark  pines  we 
crept,  conversing  in  quiet  whispers  and 
with  every  nerve  taut.  Over  hills  and 
boulders  that  strained  one's  lungs  and 
made  the  heart  pump  fast,  then  on  the 
top  of  some  rock  we  stood,  little  pygmies, 


prying  and  peering  for  a  glint  of  the 
white  flag  and  red  coat  that  we  wanted. 
Traveling  steadily  on,  at  about  noon,  we 
came  out  on  a  regular  Spion  Kop  of  a 
hill.  We  perched  on  an  old  charred  log 
and  looked  out  to  the  horizon.  All 
round  us  the  hills  heaved  their  great 
shoulders  and  the  pines  waved  solemnly. 

And  It  Was,  Too 

"There's  a  great  place  for  a  deer," 
whispered  Tommie,  pointing  down  to  a 
gully  carpeted  with  severed  and  charred 
logs  and  other  painful  obstacles.  As  if 
on  order,  a  white  flag  flickered  over  a 
log  and  the  long,  jumping  form  flashed 
out.  Here  was  the  sport,  a  running  shot 
at  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  distance 
rapidly  increasing.  The  guns  leaped  up 
and  roared  their  vicious  challenge,  but 
the  buck  never  stopped.  Leaping,  leap- 
ing to  safety,  with  one  last  flicker  of 
white,  he  gained  it  and  we  stood  and 
swore  softly.  But  we  had  seen  our  first 
and  had  a  shot,  and  things  were  pretty 
good. 

All  day  we  tramped  and  hit  camp 
again  at  four,  and  what  an  afternoon  tea 
we  had!  Then  out  for  a  little  stroll 
just  behind  camp  when  as  dusk  was  fall- 
ing, again  we  startled  a  big  fellow  and 
pounded  away  at  long  range.  Never 
touched  him,  but  that  doesn't  mar  the 
sport.  There's  satisfaction  in  slipping  a 
hot  chunk  of  lead  after  these  old  chesty 
bucks  and  seeing  them  fly  disgruntled  to 
safety. 

After  supper  that  night  the  Hunter 
announced  that  some  of  us  would  take 
a  tent  and  some  grub  next  day  and  travel 
up  into  the  moose  country  and  establish 
ourselves,  so  early  next  morning  a  small 
bunch  of  us  took  our  various  ways  to 
the  spot.  After  long,  weary  miles  of 
tramping  and  climbing  and  getting  lost, 
we  came  to  camp  at  noon.  Then  the 
Hunter  and  another  went  down  the  road 
to  look  for  moose,  and  got  beautifully 
lost  in  about  a  quarter-mile  square  of 
woods.  We  finally  came  back  to  camp 
and  started  to  make  things  look  camp- 
like for  the  two  tired  men  still  to  come. 

With  terrible  wrestles  and  struggles 
did  we  cut  wood  and  light  a  fire,  and 
get  a  bed  of  boughs  ready,  and  finally 
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sat  down  and  waited.  Dusk  crept  down, 
stars  came  out,  and  the  wilderness  took 
a  step  closer  to  the  fire.  At  last  the  lost 
men  crashed  into  the  circle  of  the  light, 
carrying  what!  Oh,  what!  Two  large 
moose  hearts.  They  pranced  round  the 
fire,  shook  hands,  and  generally  raised 
Cain. 

The  Best   Time  of  All 

That  was  an  epic  night.  The  Hunter 
drew  on  his  old  pipe,  and  expanding  to 
the  glow  of  fire,  told  tale  after  tale. 
The  two  hearts  hung  on  a  tree,  and 
dripped  quietly,  lending  color  to  his 
words,  and  authority  to  his  facts.  We 
sat,  a  little  elated  bunch,  and  the  Wild 
formed  in  columns  round  us.  The  red 
glow  caressed  the  pine  trunks  and  lighted 
little  corners,  but  all  the  time  the  woods 
seemed  closing  in.  At  last  just  before 
the  fire  flickered  out  there  came  a  faint 
wailing,  sobbing,  evil  cry,  and  we  knew 
that  out  under  the  stars  the  wolves  were 
hell-hounding  some  straining  deer,  and 
our  hair  moved  in  sympathy,  and  we 
rolled  in. 

After  a  night  spent  by  each  of  us  in 
handing  one  corner  of  the  blanket  to 
another  man,  and  then  trying  to  get 
away  with  all  the  rest  of  it,  we  rolled  out 
to  the  biggest  tramp  yet  performed. 
After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  closed  up  our 
tent-flap  and  quietly  stepped  off  into  the 
shadowy  gloom,  and  the  meatbirds  flut- 
tered down  from  their  perches  and  took 
possession. 

We  turned  into  the  wildest,  roughest 
country  in  Algoma  to  go  to  our  moose, 
and  at  last  came  upon  them.  Under  the 
gray  dawn  light  they  looked  different 
and  more  pitiful  than  when  considered 
in  the  evening  firelight.  Two  big  bulls 
of  about  a  size,  stretched  out  in  death, 
the  long,  powerful  limbs  slack  and  limp, 
the  light  snuffed  out  of  the  eyes  were 
not  a  pleasant  sight.  Such  lordly, 
mighty  brutes!  One  imagined  the  rush 
from  danger,  and  then  the  tearing  death- 
shock  of  the  bullets.  No,  it  was  not  a 
pretty  thought — but  such  is  death — their 
death. 

So  we  left  them,  and  proceeded  on 
our  range.  Over  rocks,  stumps,  and 
burnt  country,  up  those  infernal  steep 
hills,    we   struggled    and    gasped.      The 


long  legs  of  the  Hunter  surged  ahead 
and  seemed  to  go  faster  with  every  step. 
We  fought  on,  dry-throated,  dying  for 
a  smoke,  but  game,  I  trust.  At  last  we 
struck  a  deserted  camp  and  lunched  on  a 
bun  and  an  onion,  and  just  as  we  were 
stretching  our  tired  legs  and  getting  a 
really  fine  smoke  prepared,  up  rose  that 
human  fiend  and  started  again. 

With  groans  and  sighs  we  followed, 
but  having  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
worrying  us,  he  stopped  on  a  hill  and  let 
us  rest.  And  a  mighty  good  place  to 
stop  it  was,  for  right  at  our  feet  lay  a 
beaver  dam  and  house.  We  remained 
perfectly  quiet  and  waited.  After  a 
little,  a  cracking  sound  began,  and  we 
knew  that  the  little  fellows  were  at 
work.  We  had  seen  their  tree-cuttings 
earlier  in  the  day  and  did  not  expect  to 
run  right  on  them.  They  had  picked  a 
spot  between  two  hills  at  the  point  where 
each  one  more  nearly  approached  the 
other,  for  their  big  dam.  Strong  it  was 
and  big  enough  to  walk  across,  and  yet 
built  by  little  animals  not  much  bigger 
than  a  cat. 

The  beaver  has  earned  immunity  for 
life  by  his  work  alone.  When  one  looks 
at  his  dam  and  house  and  at  his  lumber- 
ing operations,  one  takes  off  one's  hat  to 
him.  And  as  an  emblem  for  Canadians, 
he  is  an  animal  to  be  proud  of.  No 
fighter,  or  prowler,  but  an  honest,  stout, 
hardworking,  brainy,  and  well-clothed 
little  fellow.  Let  us  treat  him  with 
esteem  and  courtesy. 

After  a  little  moralizing  on  the  beaver, 
we  started  off  again,  swinging  a  big  circle 
back  to  our  wooden  camp.  All  after- 
noon we  crawled  through  alders  that 
slapped  and  clung  as  if  they  were  alive. 
We  slid  over  rocks  and  placed  confiding 
insteps  on  the  strong,  sharp  points  with 
which  a  burnt  log  loves  to  adorn  itself. 
After  midafternoon,  as  we  were  passing 
through  a  little  beaver  "mash,"  two  deer 
took  a  trifle  too  long  to  depart  in  peace, 
and  consequently  stayed. 

After  hastily  dressing  them,  we  tossed 
a  spent  shell  on  each  of  the  carcasses  as  a 
warning  to  wolves,  and  resumed  our 
Marathon  stagger  for  home.  After 
walking  about  forty  miles,  counting  the 
ups  and  downs,  we  crawled  into  camp 
about  fifteen  pounds  lighter  in  weight. 
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And  for  the  next  day  rest  and  meals 
were  the  most  exercise  we  took. 

By  this  time  reinforcements  to  the 
party  had  arrived  from  town,  and  again 
we  left  our  happy  wooden  home  for  the 
wilder  delights  of  the  tent. 

At  last,  early  one  morning,  the  Hunt- 
er took  the  writer  under  his  wing,  and 
we  sneaked  away  from  the  tent  to  find 
moose,  or — sleep  in  the  woods.  On  over 
the  great  rough  country  that  forms  their 
range  we  rolled  and  tumbled.  We  were 
going  down  a  little  gully  when  Tommie 
called  from  a  rock.  He  had  been  watch- 
ing some  moose  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  were  cows.  We  were  anxious  to 
see  them  closer,  however,  and  circled 
after  them,  the  Hunter's  brain  working 
craftily  and  his  legs  much  too  fast. 

At  last  we  padded  out  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  hill,  on  a  snow-covered  rock, 
and  gazed  over  the  rough,  iron-ribbed 
wilderness.  Suddenly  the  Hunter  point- 
ed, and  there,  coming  down  the  opposite 
hill,  was  a  cow  moose.  He  clapped  his 
hands,  and  she  stared,  wheeled,  and 
plunged  away  on  the  peculiar  trot  of  the 
race.  Her  coat  stood  out  vivid  as  black 
velvet,  fading  to  a  dusty  brown  on  the 
legs.  What  a  size  she  was!  Happy 
cow,  to  be  a  cow,  just  then,  and  safe! 

Just  as  she  disappeared  a  fine,  fat,  red 
buck  walked  round  a  rock  on  our  left 
very  carefully  and  stately,  and  then  stuck 
his  head  out  and  looked  us  over.  The 
place  was  beginning  to  feel  like  a  zoo. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  We  had 
not  molested  the  buck,  as  he  was  too 
far  in  the  wilderness  to  get  out.  But 
hardly  had  he  faded  away  when  a  loud 
crashing  on  our  left  turned  us,  and  two 
huge  cow-moose  shouldered  lazily  up  the 
slope.  Stopping  to  lip  a  bud,  just  on  the 
sky-line,  they  turned  and  after  a  quiet 
look  disappeared  over  the  edge. 

"Jeepers!"  said  we  with  one  voice.  A 
great  sight  and  worth  many  miles  of 
hardship. 

The  moose,  however,  are  not  as  good 
sport,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  little  red  deer. 

They  are  much  easier  to  kill  than  to 
find,  and  the  deer  is  much  easier  to  find 
than  to  kill,  outside,  of  course,  of  water- 
shooting  and  suchlike  murder.  But  the 
moose  do  not  seem  as  fearful  of  man,  or 
as  wary.     They  are  a  much  easier  shot. 


and  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  strikes 
one  as  a  great  pity  to  kill  such  a  huge, 
striking  animal.  Mighty  and  proud,  he 
ranged  his  wild  home,  harming  no  one. 
Why  must  we  search  him  out  and  spat- 
ter the  quiet  woods  *with  his  life-blood  ? 
One  feels  like  instinctively  taking  a 
sneaking  look  round  to  see  if  the  murder 
has  been  observed.  These  may  be  weak- 
nesses in  a  hunter,  but  most  hunters  have 
felt  regret  beside  the  pain-twisted  body 
of  one  of  God's  wild  children. 

The  Hunter  Would  Protect 

It  strikes  one  that  the  moose  at  least 
should  be  given  more  protection,  say, 
longer  close  seasons,  and  the  provisional 
seasons  sometimes  declared  should  be 
checked.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  deer, 
the  wolf  bounty  should  be  increased. 
The  present  one,  $15,  while  seeming 
fairly  large,  will  not  pay  the  trappers 
who  would  have  most  chance  of  getting 
them  to  outfit  and  trap  them  energet- 
ically or  exclusively.  They  are  very 
wary  of  man  and  all  his  works  and  play 
havoc  with  the  deer.  In  the  winter  they 
have  the  deer  at  a  great  disadvantage 
and  kill  very  frequently.  We  heard  their 
chase  note  nearly  every  night,  and  on 
some  occasions  in  full  daylight. 

By  now  our  time  was  running  short, 
and  we  decided  to  bring  out  the  two  first 
bulls,  as  our  game  was  beginning  to  dec- 
orate the  woods  in  many  directions.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  ordered  that  Joe  should 
take  his  wagon  and  team  and  push 
through  about  a  mile  of  absolute  wilder- 
ness to  the  bodies. 

Joe  was  apparently  an  ordinary  man, 
teamster  by  profession,  and  not  to  be 
marked  out  specially  from  the  common 
herd.  But  Joe  had  a  surprise  up  his 
sleeve.  He  disappeared  up  the  road  and 
when  three  of  us  had  wrastled  an  elder- 
ly buck  down  to  the  moose  to  meet  the 
wagon  there,  Joe  was  on  the  job.  By 
what  road  or  trail  he  had  come,  God  and 
Joe  alone  knew.  He  was  there,  and 
soon  loaded  up. 

We  waited  to  see  just  how  he  would 
get  out.  He  quietly  climbed  on  his 
wagon,  perched  himself  on  the  swaying 
seat,  clicked  to  his  horses,  and  drove  up 
the  side  of  a  rock,  through  the  top  of  a 
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pine  tree,  across  a  rapids,  and  into  and 
out  of  a  bog  with  the  same  cool  air  that 
we  would  walk  down  to  work.  It  was  a 
piece  of  driving  that  should  have  been 
set  to  music.  Joe's  greatest  worry  was 
somebody's  camera  which  he  had  in 
charge. 

That  day  two  more  bulls  fell  to  the 
lead,  and  dinner  at  the  tent  was  joyous 
again.  Good  stories,  weird  stories,  and 
some  cast-iron  lies  flew  around  the  fire 
that  night,  and  just  at  the  last  the  Hunt- 
er stepped  off  into  the  woods  and  com- 
menced to  call  the  lonely,  threatening 
note  of  the  wolf.  It  rose  and  fell  eerily 
over  the  tinkle  of  the  little  rapids..  The 
stars  trembled  and  we  sat  quiet.  Then, 
long,  sad,  and  undulating,  came  the  an- 
swer from  some  old  ranging  dog  wolf. 
An  uncanny  thing  to  hear,  but  the 
Hunter  was  a  Bush  Master.  Soon  the 
deep  sleep  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  in 
the  woods  overcame  us  and  blankets 
were  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  days  flew  along  in  glory  of  blue 
and  gold,  clear,  frosty  air,  and  the  thrill 
of  the  hunt.  Some  few  runs  by  the  two 
pups  brought  joy  to  the  men  who  love 
the  savage-sweet  music  of  the  hunt,  and 
the  men  who  swore  by  the  still-hunt,  the 
cautious  creeping,  the  breath  held,  and 
ear  cocked,  had  their  innings,  too.  Fat 
bucks  fell  after  some  gallant  runs  and 
still  others  were  beaten  at  their  own 
game  of  sneak.  Then  the  camp  at  night, 
with  the  friendly  game,  the  drifting 
smoke,  and  the  Rembrandt  interiors. 

These  be  hard  things  to  leave,  but  as 
the  woods  reach  and  grip  one's  heart*  in 
the  city,  so  does  the  city  reach  and  grab 
one's  neck  in  the  woods,  and  one  morn- 


ing we  said  our  good-byes,  lit  our  pipes, 
and  clambered  into  the  buckboard, 
bound  for  town.  The  white  wilderness 
slid  past  our  wheels,  and  we  looked  up 
its  quiet  vistas,  saying  a  silent  farewell. 
Lunch  at  the  old  spot  with  the  team- 
sters, and  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  chat 
with  them  before  going. 

"Man,"  said  one  Irishman,  "I  was 
awful  dhrunk  last  night.  Jeepers,  yes. 
But  if  anny  man,  even  if  'twas  me  own 
brother,  was  to  tell  me  I'd  take  another 
dhrink  till  Christmas,  you'd  hear  me 
call  him  a  liar." 

Derision  greeted  him. 

"You'se  come  down  to  church  on 
Sunday,  thin,"  he  said,  "an'  you'se  '11  see 
me  kiss  the  Cross  for  a  year." 

They  broke  off  jollying  him  and  gave 
sage  opinions  on  so  weighty  a  step. 

At  last  we  started  off  again,  and  rap- 
idly farm  and  civilization  came  to  meet 
us.  We  finally  rolled  into  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  after  a  quick  shave  started  for 
the  station  accompanied  by  the  genial 
President  of  the  Dope  Society.  We  had 
had  many  a  quiet,  smoky  session  with 
him  in  the  deeps  of  the  woods,  and  had 
got  thoroughly  well  lost  with  him,  too. 
On  these  occasions  he  would  demand 
the  compass. 

"Bring  her  out,"  he  would  say,  "bring 
her  out  and  see  where's  north.  I  love 
to  know  where  north  is,  but  where  the 
devil  is  the  camp  ?" 

Then  we  would  smoke  gravely,  con- 
sider the  swinging  needle,  and  laugh  a 
nervous  laugh. 

So  the  train  shrieked  in,  the  last  hand- 
shakes were  given,  and  slowly  we  rolled 
out  of  holidays,  back  to  the  Grind. 


"  The  Shack  "  is  what  Franklin  Harvey  calls  his  fishing  story 
in  April  OUTING.  It  contains  some  fishing  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  incidentals  that  make  a   fishing  trip  a  perennial  joy 
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Knowing  How  to  Stay  Out  in  the  Wet  Is  Better  than  Knowing 
Enough  to  Come  in  Out  of  It 


MILLIE'S  lunch-room,  one 
of  these  "wait  on  your- 
self, pay  as  you  get  it, 
and  get  out  when  you 
get  ready"  places,  located 
on  a  side  street  in  Min- 
neapolis, served  fishballs  with  mashed 
potatoes  on  the  side  every  Friday. 
That's  how  it  came  that  the  city  editor 
and  myself  happened  to  be  there  when 
the  first  rain  of  the  spring  was  turned 
loose.  I  was  shocked,  even  disgusted, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  downpour  as  a 
calamity  and  began 
discussing  ways 
and  means  of  get- 
ting back  to  the 
office. 

During  two 
years  in  the  woods 
I'd  formed  the 
habit  of  letting  the 
weather  do  as  it 
pleased — a  n  d  fol- 
lowing suit.  When 
I  wanted  to  go  any 
place  I  went — that 
was  all  there  was 
about  it.  Inwardly, 
at  least  I  hope  it 
was  all  internal,  I 
made  some  mighty 
unkind  comments 
on  the  effeminating 
effects  of  an  office 
life  which  made  a 
grown-up  man 
whine  at  the  pros- 
pect of  w  a  1  k  i  n  g 
three  blocks,  a  mere 
quarter-mile,  in  the 
wet. 

Then   we   went 


THE    PONCHO    PROTECTS    BOTH    PACK 
AND  GUN 


out  into  it,  my  companion  skilfully  skulk- 
ing in  the  shelter  of  doorways  and  awn- 
ings— I  tramping  boldly  and  joyously 
where  the  raindrops  were  thickest. 

First  thing  I  noticed  a  sort  of  livery- 
stable  smell  from  the  haircloth  and  stuff 
with  which  the  tailor  had  undertaken 
to  make  my  sloping  right  and  square 
left  shoulders  look  like  mates.  Then 
my  hat,  one  of  these  year-before-last 
fuzzy  freaks,  taking  in  water  like  a 
sponge,  settled  clammily  down  over  my 
ears.  A  slimy  trickle  from  a  wilted 
collar  crawled 
down  my  back.  My 
feet,  in  their  vici- 
kid  shoes  and  al- 
most silk  socks, 
were  wet  and  most 
deucedly  cold. 

If  it  hadn't  been 
t  h  a  t  I  still  wore 
what  was  left  of 
my  woolen  woods 
underwear,  I  fancy 
I'd  have  caught  my 
death,  sure. 

Back  at  the  office 
I  settled  down  to 
steam  and  stew 
over  a  desk  littered 
with  "Saturday  so- 
ciety copy."  Also, 
to  think.  Correct- 
ing the  more  ap- 
parent lapses  in 
"she  page  stuff"  is 
no  mental  tax,  nor 
is  the  plot  or  action 
of  the  mess  at  all 
diverting.  A  man 
can  read  miles  of  it 
without   its   once 
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obtruding  o  n  h  i  S 
train  of  thought. 

First  of  all  I  re- 
tracted all  the  con- 
temptuous thoughts 
I'd  turned  loose  in 
the  direction  of  my 
companion.  Going 
out  into  that  rain 
had  been  the  height 
of  d  i  sco  m  f  ort. 
Next,  I  apologized 
humbly  to  a  trio  of 
Chicago  "sports" 
who  had  profaned 
the  wild  shores  of 
Elbow  Lake  by 
treading  them  clad 
in  oilskin  jackets, 
overalls,  and  so'- 
wester  hats  every 
t  i  me  it  sprinkled 
the  fall  before. 
From  their  normal, 
work-a-day  experi- 
ence those  men  had 
gathered  the  im- 
pression that  it  was 
unpleasant  t  o  g  e  t 

wet — hence  they  took  effective  measures 
to  keep  dry.  What  had  looked  ridiculous 
then  became  logical  in  the  light  of  my 
renewed  city  experience. 

But,  I  argued,  I  didn't  wear  water- 
proof stuff — haven't  worn  it  since  I 
snagged  my  rubber  coat  going  over  the 
lower  portage  after  a  snowstorm  had 
lodged  the  brush  across  the  trail  in  the 
fall  of  1912.  My  feet,  parboiling  be- 
side the  radiator,  were  suffering  right 
then  as  they  hadn't  suffered  any  time  in 
a  country  where  every  trail  has  its  wet 
spots.  But  then,  they  weren't  swathed 
in  thick,  furry,  all-wool  lumbermen's 
socks  and  cased  in  pliant,  roomy  cruisers. 

Wool,  the  stuff  that's  warm  when 
wet,  was  the  secret  of  the  fact  that  I 
hadn't  minded  the  rain  in  the  woods. 
And  so  I  doped  along  on  the  subject  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  After  I  got  back 
to  the  woods,  I  doped  it  some  more. 

One  day  this  summer  I  left  home  at 
7  a.  m.,  paddled  seven  miles  up  the  lake, 
( Tossed  a  mile-long  portage,  fished  and 
cooked  for  four  hours  in  the  rain,  re- 
portaged,  and  then — the  sun  coming  out 


AND  IT  CAN  BE  RIGGED  AS  A  SAIL  FOR 
THE   CANOE 


— peeled  off  my 
mackinaw  over- 
shirt.  The  flannel 
s  h  i  rt  underneath 
was  perfectly  dry. 
The  inner  surface 
of  my  mackinaw 
was  dry,  except 
where  excess  per- 
spiration had  con- 
densed under  the 
armpits. 

Here  was  an- 
other feature  of 
the  wool  proposi- 
tion ;  tightly  wo- 
ven and  with  a 
hairy  surface,  it 
turned  the  rain. 
Come  to  think  of 
it,  my  mackinaw 
coat  had  been  even 
dryer  after  as  wet 
a  trip  the  fall  be- 
fore. But  that  of 
my  companion  had 
been  saturated. 
His  was  one  of 
those  gaudy  affairs 
carried  by  city  stores  for  the  college-boy 
trade;  mine  a  somber,  plain  reefer,  sold 
on  the  verge  of  the  northwoods — in  Du- 
luth,  where  men  outfit  for  the  real  thing. 
Also  it  cost  me,  in  the  spring,  $10.50, 
marked  down  from  $12.  He  had  boast- 
ed of  his  bargain  of  a  natty  Norfolk  at 
$7.50. 

Both  times  my  legs  were  wet.  Dou- 
bled up  in  the  canoe,  they  had  formed 
troughs  and  wrinkles  in  my  trousers 
which  held  the  rain  until  it  soaked 
through  and  on  the  trail  incessant  fric- 
tion against  wet  brush  had  rubbed  in 
still  more  water.  But  with  my  warm, 
dry  chest  generating  heat  every  time  I 
filled  my  lungs  for  another  heave  on  the 
paddle,  and  with  woolen  drawers,  pants, 
and  socks  wet,  but  still  insulating  them 
from  the  outer  air,  my  legs  and  feet  had 
warmth  to  spare.  Incidentally,  a  light, 
fine  grain  felt  hat  was  shedding  water 
from  its  turned-down  rim. 

That's  how  it  was  that  I  didn't  mind 
the  rain. 

With  woolen  clothing,  particularly  of 
the  mackinaw  weave,  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
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sible  to  keep  the  trunk  entirely  dry. 
And  so  long  as  his  central  heating  plant 
is  working  no  man  need  worry  about 
the  wetness  of  his  feet  and  legs.  In  fact, 
short  of  the  old-fashioned  rubber  coat, 
I  know  of  nothing  which  will  keep  the 
water  on  the  brush  from  thrashing 
through  on  a  man's  legs.  I've  had 
cravenetted  pants  of  both  wool  and  cot- 
ton which  did  it — when  they  were  new 
and  the  ordeal  was  short.  But  both 
were  hot  and  uncomfortable  through  in- 
held  perspiration,  even  on  a  cold  day. 
The  cotton  was  clammy  once  it  was  wet 
through. 

Of  course,  a  man  can  sheath  himself 
in  an  absolutely  waterproof  fabric,  such 
as  rubber.  But  he  should  have  some- 
one to  paddle  his  canoe  for  him  and  to 
tote  him  over  portages  in  a  sedan  chair. 
Before  it  went  to  pieces  in  the  brush,  I 
made  many  starts  down  river  wearing 
a  light,  slip-on  raincoat.  It  kept  out  the 
rain,  but  what  it  kept  in  when  a  head 
wind  made  me  sling  myself  against  the 
paddle  was  so  much  worse  that  I  doubt 
if  I  ever  kept  it  on  for  one  quarter  of 
the  four-mile  trip  to  the  lower  portage. 

The  only  waterproof  garment  I  own 
now  is  a  poncho.  And  that  is  as  invalu- 
able as  other  waterproof  garments  are 
worthless;  not  that  I  care  about  the  rain 
myself  any  more,  but  it  keeps  the  pack 
dry.  Such  things  as  sugar,  flour,  bed- 
ding, and  reading  matter  are  not  im- 
proved by  moisture.  Sling  your  pack, 
stick  your  head  through  the  hole  which 
makes  any  rubber  blanket  a  poncho,  and 
it  drapes  fantastically  over  the  tonneau 
and  its  contents  and  hangs  down  far 
enough  in  front  to  protect  a  gun — if  you 


happen  to  be  carrying  one.  While  it 
keeps  considerable  of  the  rain  off  your 
shoulders  and  body,  it  still  lets  the  cool- 
ing wind  blow  in  and  around  you. 
When  you  get  to  the  canoe,  you  slip  it 
off  and  throw  it  over  your  pack.  When 
you  make  camp  you  button  the  flap  over 
the  slit  in  the  center  and  use  it  for  the 
foundation  of  your  bed.  Between  times 
it  serves  as  a  lean-to  shelter  or  a  canoe 
sail  with  equal  handiness.  Wrapped 
outside  your  blanket  on  a  cold  night,  it 
more  than  doubles  the  warmth  of  your 
bedding.     It  folds  flat  for  packing. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  original 
about  this  rainy-day  costume  of  mine. 
In  fact  it  is  just  an  every-day  costume, 
the  costume  which  has  been  slowly 
evolved  by  many  woods  generations  and 
is,  to-day,  the  every-day,  all-year-round 
rig  of  the  resident  backwoodsman  in  the 
northern  Minnesota  country. 

The  poncho  smacks  a  bit  more  of  the 
sporting  goods  store  outfit,  though  it  is 
not  wholly  unknown  among  professional 
woodsmen.  They're  an  ultra-conserva- 
tive class.  This  crop  admits  its  merits, 
some  radicals  even  use  it.  And  it's  a 
cinch  that  the  next  generation  will  de- 
spise as  a  rank  greenhorn  the  man  who 
undertakes  a  woods  trip  without  it. 

Woolen  underwear,  wool  socks,  wool 
pants,  flannel  shirt,  mackinaw  overshirt, 
and  felt  hat  keep  the  man  reasonably 
dry  and  temperately  warm.  The  poncho 
keeps  his  duffle  dry  on  the  trail,  in  the 
canoe,  and  in  camp.  That's  the  whole 
of  it.  But  with  this  equipment,  the  rainy 
day  is  robbed  of  all  the  horrors  attend- 
ant upon  being  caught  out  in  city  clothes 
without  an  umbrella. 


If  you  have  ever  slaved  over  a  long  portage  under  a  heavy  canoe  that 
grew  heavier  with  every  step,  you  will  appreciate  the  tip  in  Mr. 
Gilman's  little  article — Canoe-Carrying  Made  Easy — April   OUTING 
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The  Steps  To  Take  from  the  Plain  Front  Dives  to  the  "Jackknives/' 
"Somersaults  "  and  "Twists" 


MONG  the  athletic  pastimes, 
or  sports,  available  for 
individual  use  there  is 
none  which  offers  greater 
advantages  in  physical 
culture  and  recreation 
than  does  fancy  diving.  Both  men  and 
women  will  find  the  graceful  art  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  study.  It  pro- 
vides inexhaustible 
variety,  for  there  is 
ever  some  new  and 
more  difficult  feat 
to  learn  after  the 
last  one  has  been 
mastered ;  it  devel- 
ops the  entire  body 
in  a  pleasing,  sym- 
metrical manner, 
making  for  health, 
better  looks,  ease 
of  movement,  and 
grace  of  carriage; 
and  apart  from  the 
natural  satisfaction 
experienced  in  ac- 
quiring skill,  it 
also  enables  one 
eventually  to  give 
constant  entertain- 
ment to  others,  for 
a  clever  exhibition 
of  diving  is  a  sight 
warranted  to  ap- 
peal to  all. 

For  the  rest, 
proficiency  is  mere- 
ly a  question  of 
schooling  and  prac- 
t  i  s  e.  S  o  m  e,  o  f 
course,  possess  in 
greater    degree 


FOR     THE     PLAIN      BACK      DIVE     ONE 

STANDS  AT  TIIF   END  OF  THE  BOARD, 

HEELS  OVER  THE  EDGE,    HEAD  ERECT, 

SHOULDERS   SQUARED 


those  inherent  attributes  which  lead  to 
success,  and  will  progress  more  rapidly, 
but  it  is  really  within  everyone's  scope 
to  become  expert.  Women  and  children 
generally  show  especial  aptitude,  owing 
to  limberness  of  body  and  pliancy  of 
muscle,  but  anyone  may  attain  good  form 
and  versatility  through  work  and  appli- 
cation   under    intelligent    direction. 

The  novitiate  is 
rather  trying,  for 
knocks  and  bumps 
are  at  first  un- 
avoidable. Water 
does  not  appear  to 
have  much  consist- 
ency when  you 
poke  your  hand  in- 
to it,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  hard,  solid 
surface  when 
struck  sharply,  as 
anyone  can  testify 
who  has  fallen  flat 
upon  it  from  a 
height  of  even  a 
few  feet.  Still, 
those  who  are  not 
daunted  by  the  ear- 
ly slaps  soon  learn 
to  take  them  with 
equanimity  and 
then  to  avoid  them. 
It  has  been  sta- 
ted often  that  only 
those  boasting  of 
grit  a-plenty  can 
hope  to  become 
good  divers,  and 
the  fact  is  undeni- 
able, but  it  should 
be  added  that  grit 
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DIVING  FROM  A  HEIGHT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ATTEMPTED  UNTIL  MUCH   WORK   HAS 
BEEN   DONE   FROM    A   LOW    BOARD 


can  be  developed  and  that  diving  is 
one  of  the  best  known  means  to  develop 
it.  A  competent  instructor  will  not 
allow  his  pupil  to  attempt  work  beyond 
his  ken  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any  time, 
so  that  the  punishment  is  never  severe, 
and  the  novice  gradually  gains  courage 
and  self-reliance,  thus  being  benefited 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  not  to  be  too 
ambitious  in   taking  up   this  branch  of 


sport.  Many  a  promising  candidate  has 
become  discouraged,  or  handicapped  him- 
self badly,  through  wanting  to  perform 
difficult  dives  before  thoroughly  master- 
ing the  simple  ones.  It  is  impossible  to 
strike  the  water  at  the  correct  angle 
until  a  certain  amount  of  body  control 
has  been  acquired,  and  if  the  rudimen- 
tary work  is  eliminated,  bruising  falls 
may  result,  causing  loss  of  nerve;  or 
faults  may  be  incurred  which  it  will  be 
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very  hard  to  eradicate  later.  As  in 
everything  else  the  quickest  way  to  suc- 
ceed  is  by  first  learning  the  principles. 


WOMKX  WILL  FIND  FANCY  DIVING  USE- 

FUL  TO  DEVELOP  THE  ENTIRE  BODY  IN  A 

PLEASING,  SYMMETRICAL    MANNER 


The  plain  front  and  back  dives  should 
be  approached  at  the  start  and  they 
should  be  practised  until  perfected  be- 
fore passing  on  to  oth- 
ers. They  are  the  fun- 
damental ones,  teach- 
ing as  they  do  the 
proper  way  to  enter 
the  water,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to 
stick  to  them  until  they  can  be  executed 
instinctively,  mechanically,  for  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  more  complicated  dives  so 
many  things  have  to  be  thought  of  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  remember  to 
compose  one's  self  for  a  clean  entry. 
The  front  dive  is  generally  taken  from 
a  run,  as  the  increased  impetus  gives  it 
more  action  and  adds  to  its  beauty,  so 
it  is  best  to  learn  it  thus.  Stand  erect 
at  the  foot  of  the  springboard,  then  take 
a  few  quick,  short  steps,  land  with  both 
feet  on  the  take-off,  and  spring  up  and 
forward,  head  high,  shoulders  arched, 
legs  straight  and  close  together,  feet 
pointing  back.  In  leaving  the  board  the 
arms  may  be  held  at  the  sides,  with  hands 
on  the  hips,  or  thrown  out  cross  fashion 
(for  a  swallow  dive),  but  when  the 
body  begins  to  curve  downward  and 
nears  the  water  they  should  be  raised 
above  the  head,  hands  touching,  so  that 
a  straight  line  is  formed  from  tips  of 
fingers  to  toes.  One  should  aim  at  strik- 
ing the  surface  at  an  angle  of  between 
sixty  and  ninety  degrees,  clean  and  shaft- 
like, without  causing  more  than  a  ripple. 
Splashing  always  spoils  the  appearance 
of  a  dive,  even  when  the  work  in  the  air 
is  of  the  best. 

The  more  prevalent  faults  to  avoid  in 
the  plain  front  dive  are:  opening  the 
legs  and  bringing  up  the  toes  while  in 
the  air,  lowering  the  head  and  hunching 
the  shoulders  when  about  to  strike,  and 
bending  at  the  knees  either  before  or 
after  entering. 

For  the  plain  back  dive  one  stands  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  board,  heels  over 
the  edge,  head  erect,  shoulders  squared, 
arms  akimbo  or  outstretched  in  front. 
Then,  rising  on  tip-toe,  one  springs  back 
and  up,  throwing  the  hands  over  the 
head  and  hollowing  the  shoulders,  so 
that  the  body  circles  gracefully  outward 
and    downward.      On    approaching    the 
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water  the  muscles  are  set  rigidly  so  that 
the  impact  may  not  affect  the  pose. 

The  front  and  back  jack-knives  should 
be  attacked  next  as  they  are  but  slightly 
modified  forms  of  the  plain  dives.  As 
the  name  indicates  one  follows  in  per- 
forming them  the  action  of  a  pocket- 
knife  being  opened  and  closed.  The 
diver  rises  in  the  air,  bends  from  the 
waist  until  his  hands  and  feet  touch, 
then,  after  holding  the  position  for  an 
instant,  snaps  his  legs  up  and  enters  in 
the  position  prescribed  for  the  plain- 
front  dive,  but  at  a  slightly  more  verti- 
cal angle. 


Good  height  is  essential  in  making  the 
jack-knives,  that  the  movements  in  fold- 
ing and  opening  may  be  deliberate  and 
unhurried ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bring  up  the  knees  in  bending  the  body, 
for  the  tendency  to  do  so  is  strong  and 
the  fault  is  a  general  one.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  develop  the  wanted  flex- 
ibility by  exercises,  such  as  bending  down 
to  touch  the  floor  while  holding  the  legs 
straight,  or  lying  flat  on  the  back  and 
bringing  the  feet  over  the  head. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  jack- 
knives  is  that  the  diver  strike  the  water 
within  six  feet  of  the  board,  but  in  learn- 


THE   SO-CALLED      TWISTS 


CONSIST   OF  A   LATERAL   ROLLING    MOTION   IMPARTED 
TO   THE  BODY   IN    MID- AIR 
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this  is  the  position  of  the  body 

on  entering  the  water  in  the 

"jack  knife" 

ing  them  it  is  well  to  leap  far  out,  for 
until  experience  has  been  gained  the 
danger  of  miscalculating  the  distance  and 
colliding  with  the  board  is  ever  present. 

Once  the  jack-knives  have  been  tabu- 
lated in  one's  fund  of  knowledge,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  seek  out  an  expert  gymnast 
and  have  him  explain  in  detail  the  func- 
tions of  the  head,  arms,  legs,  and  torso 
in  performing  the  front  and  back  somer- 
saults, after  which,  if  possible,  it  is  profit- 
able to  try  both  on  land,  supported  by 
the  suspended  belt  used  for  the  purpose 
in  instructing  novices.  This  will  give 
the  diver  a  practical  and  valuable  con- 
ception of  the  movements  entailed  and 
enable  him  to  advance  more  rapidly  in 
his  own  chosen  line  of  work.  Only  a 
few  lessons  should  be  taken,  however; 
just  enough  to  understand  the  principles 
involved.  After  that  it  is  best  to  aban- 
don tumbling  altogether  and  confine 
one's  efforts  entirely  to  practise  from 
the  springboard. 

There  are  two  ways  to  execute  the 
diving  somersaults:  by  "tuck"  and  by 
"lay-out."  The  former  is  the  easier  and 
should  be  favored  by  the  beginner;  the 
latter  is  the  more  difficult  and  spectacu- 


lar style  and  may  be  left  for  later  study. 
In  "tucking"  for  the  forward  somer- 
sault the  starting  position  to  assume  is 
with  hands  held  in  front,  at  the  height  of 
the  shoulder;  elbows  bent  and  close  to 
the  sides,  a  little  ahead  of  the  body;  legs 
together,  and  face  the  least  bit  lowered. 
Then,  as  one  springs  up  and  out,  the 
arms  are  jerked  down  and  the  elbows 
back,  the  chin  is  lowered  upon  the  chest, 
and  the  knees  are  drawn  up  against  the 
abdomen.  Thus  rolled  up  (tucked)  the 
diver  spins  around  until  it  is  time  to 
enter,  when  he  suddenly  straightens  out 
and  hits  the  water  with  arms  and  legs 
outstretched.  In  the  back  somersault 
the  arms  are  thrust  up  instead  of  down, 
as  is  the  head,  but  the  legs  are  gathered 
up  in  the  same  manner. 


m~°" 
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FIRST     POSITION     FOR    THE     FORWARD 
SOMERSAULT  BY  "LAY-OUT,"  OR  WTTH 
ARMS   AND   LEGS    UNBENT   AND   WITH 
THE  BODY   MORE   OPEN 


THE   ALPHABET   OF  FANCY   DIVING 
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The  "lay-outs"  are  performed  with 
arms  and  legs  unbent  and  require  greater 
control.  After  becoming  familiar  with 
the  "tucking"  process  the  diver  may 
learn  them  by  gradually  changing  from 
the  rolled  up  position  to  a  more  and 
more  open  one. 

The  so-called  "twists,"  which  are 
often  introduced  into  both  the  plain  and 
the  combination  dives  to  make  them  more 
complicated  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  con- 
sist of  a  lateral  rolling  motion  imparted 
to  the  body  in  mid-air.  A  half  twist 
entails  rolling  from  a  forward  take-off 
to  a  backward  entry,  or  vice  versa;  a 
full  twist  involves  a  complete  roll,  so 
that  in  hitting  the  water  one  faces  as  in 
taking-ofT.  The  revolving  momentum 
in   the   twists  should   be  obtained   from 


FAULTS  TO  AVOID  IN  THE  PLAIN 
FRONT  dive:  OPENING  LEGS,  LOWER- 
ING HEAD  AND  HUNCHING  SHOUL- 
DERS,   AND    BENDING    AT    THE    KNEES 


THIS    ILLUSTRATES    THE    MANNER   OF 

'"tucking"  FOR  A  FORWARD 

SOMERSAULT 

the  shoulders,  waist  and  hips,  for  if  the 
arms  and  legs  are  used  they  will  invari- 
ably scissor  and  spoil  the  form  of  the 
dive.  Also,  no  twist  should  be  started 
until  the  feet  have  left  the  board,  as  to 
begin  rotating  before  springing  is  con- 
sidered poor  form. 

All  preliminary  work  in  fancy  diving 
should  be  done  from  a  low  board.  The 
novice  cannot  help  landing  awkwardly 
at  first  and  falling  from  a  height  is 
likely  to  result  in  injuries,  while  a  drop 
of  three  or  four  feet  will  at  most  give  an 
uncomfortable  slap.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  acquire  muscular  control  and 
to  learn  to  time  accurately  one's  move- 
ments. This  can  be  done  from  a  low 
board,  and  it  is  senseless  to  risk  being 
hurt.  Far  better  wait  until  properly 
fitted  to  undertake  high  diving.  But 
even  then  it  is  well  to  increase  the  height 
by  degrees  and  slowly. 

When  the  time  comes  to  start  work- 
ing from  an  elevated  platform  the  as- 
pirant to  proficiency  will  profit  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  advice  given  by  George 
Gaidzick,  holder  for  several  years  of 
the  American  championship,   and  prob- 
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ably  the  best  all-round  diver  ever  de- 
veloped in  this  country.     He  said: 

"In  taking  a  high  dive  I  walk  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  look  down, 
and  make  a  mental  calculation  of  the 
angle  at  which  I  must  drop  to  strike 
properly.  Then  I  straighten  up,  chest 
out  and  head  erect,  and  launch  myself 
gently,  not  down,  but  clean  out,  with  no 
turning  momentum.  Thereafter  I  am 
prompted  by  my  acquired  sense  of  equi- 
librium, and  if  I  have  left  the  tower  as 
I  should  I  am  able  to  keep  my  balance 
by  merely  moving  the  head  up  and  down, 
or  shifting  the  arms  back  and  forth. 
Otherwise  I  may  have  to  bend  at  the 
hips  and  knees  and  this  naturally  de- 
tracts from  the  grace  of  the  dive. 

"On  nearing  the  water  I  am  traveling 
so  fast  that  I  can  influence  the  angle  of 
descent  by  just  changing  the  position  of 
the  hands  and  presenting  a  different 
plane  to  the  strong  resistance  of  the  air. 

"I  try  to  enter  the  water  with  a  slant 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,*" 
and  when  about  to  strike  I  bring  the 
hands  together  and  interlock  the  thumbs, 
holding  the  arms  fully  extended  and 
rigid,  with  head  between  them.  This  is 
most  important,  for  the  impetus  is  so 
great  in  dropping  from  a  height  that 
unless  the  arm  muscles  are  set  hard,  the 
hands   locked,   and   the   head   protected, 


*Thirty  degrees  off  the  perpendicular. 


the  shoulders  may  be  thrown  out  of  joint 
and  a  terrific  blow  received  on  the  soft- 
est part  of  the  skull. 

"The  body  should  remain  straight  and 
stiff  until  the  feet  are  submerged,  as  this 
minimizes  the  chance  of  splashing.  I 
relax  at  the  shoulders  the  instant  I  am 
fully  covered,  then  bend  head  and  arms 
upward  and  shoot  to  the  surface  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  find  it  helpful, 
too,  to  separate  the  legs  in  relaxing,  as 
this  brings  me  up  more  rapidly  by  check- 
ing the  speed  of  the  body.  Beginners, 
however,  should  be  careful  not  to  bend 
upward  too  suddenly  or  a  badly  sprained 
back  may  be  the  consequence." 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  concluding 
that  it  does  not  take  long  to  develop 
skill  in  fancy  diving.  Of  late  we  have 
seen  girls  and  boys  still  shy  of  their 
teens  give  remarkably  clever  exhibitions 
and  at  the  interscholastic  championships 
last  winter  about  a  dozen  lads  ranging 
in  age  between  fourteen  and  seventeen 
went  through  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated dives  on  the  official  list  in  ad- 
mirable form.  This,  added  to  the  fact 
that  in  1913  a  boy  of  seventeen,  Arthur 
McAleenan,  captured  both  the  national 
and  inter-collegiate  titles,  and  that  last 
year  Conrad  Wohlfeld,  a  youth  of  eight- 
een, fell  heir  to  his  crown,  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  road  to  success  is  not 
a  long  one.  Patience  and  persistence 
will  accomplish  wonders. 


Which  has  the  better  tennis  form,  McLoughlin,  former 
National  Champion,  or  Williams,  the  present  ?  It  is  a 
question  that  has  been  much  discussed  and  in  the  April 
OUTING    we    give    the  answer  which  the  camera  makes 
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ANOTHER     NEWFOUNDLAND    PROBLEM     IS    FIREWOOD. 
GATHER    BACKLOADS    OF    DEAD    Wood    AND    CARRY 


WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN 
II I  i:\l     LONG    DISTANCES 


[«Sf5] 


THE    MAGDALEN    ISLANDS    IN    THE    GULF    OF    ST.    LAWRENCE    ARE    ALMOST    EN- 
TIRELY  FRENCH    OF   TWO    HUNDRED  YEARS   AGO    IN   TYPE   AND    WAY   OF   LIVING 
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DESPITE    THE    INROADS   OF   THE    BLACK    FOX    INDUSTRY    TITAT    HAS   DONE    MUCH 

TO     MODERNIZE    THE     TOWNS,     PRINCE     EDWARD     ISLAND    STILL     CRADLES     THE 

EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY   IN    ITS   REMOTE   CORNERS 
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THE  EDUCATED  QUAIL 

By   EDWARD  C.   GROSSMAN 

A  Few  of  the  Things  the  Little  Fellows  Learned  in  the  First  Week 

of  the  Open  Season 


WAS  trying  out  a  new  rifle  in  one 
of  my  periodic  and  hopeful  at- 
tempts to  find  out  why  is  a  tele- 
scope sight.  The  bullets  crashed 
out  across  the  300-yard  range  with 
the  ear-splitting  crash  of  the  high- 
velocity  bullet.  The  rifle  itself  bellowed 
with  all  the  bellow  that  58  grains  of 
pyrocellulose  give. 

Seventy-five  yards  from  where  I  lay 
a  little  point  of  brushy  hill  ran  down 
to  the  level  floor  of  the  shallow  canyon 
where  lay  the  range.  The  bullets  cleared 
this  little  point  perhaps  a  dozen  feet 
or  so. 

Just  after  one  more  copper  tube 
crashed  through  the  air  on  its  hasty  way 
to  the  mark,  a  little  rooster  of  the  family 
Lophortyx,  and  the  variety  California, 
otherwise  the  California  quail,  stepped 
leisurely  out  of  the  brush,  looked  at  me 
curiously,  remarked  to  somebody  behind 
him  that  the  coast  was  clear  save  for  one 
of  the  idiots  that  sometimes  infested 
their  private  range,  and  then  pranced 
across  to  some  attractive-looking  weeds. 

Right  behind  him  came  others,  until  a 
dozen  of  them  were  in  sight.  They  all 
looked  at  me  with  the  calm  confidence 
that  comes  of  knowing  all  about  the 
open  and  closed  seasons,  then  went  about 
picking  up  things  that  were  good  to  eat. 

They  were  rather  an  old  story  to 
me  after  six  years  on  that  quail-infested 
rifle  range,  although  as  a  rule  they  did 
not  come  out  quite  so  close  to  a  man 
firing. 

I  turned  loose  another  ear-splitter  di- 
rectly over  their  heads.  I  would  not 
care  to  have  stood  where  they  did,  apart 
from  considerations  of  safety,  the  noise 


at  such  distance  is  too  severe.  They 
blinked  and  looked  reproachfully  at  me. 
A  couple  of  the  younger  ones  ran  back 
to  the  brush,  and  came  out  again  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  rest  went  on  feeding 
— seventy-five  yards  or  less  from  the 
rifle.  Also  they  kept  on  feeding,  work- 
ing their  way  leisurely  out  across  the 
patch,  all  the  time  I  was  firing. 

All  during  their  family-raising  season 
they  kept  their  broods  in  some  weeds 
that  lay  between  the  firing  point  and  the 
200-yard  target.  The  weeds  were  not 
over  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  not 
thick.  Periodically  some  of  us  went 
out  in  that  little  patch  and  essayed  to 
catch  a  baby  quail.  Coveys  of  these  lit- 
tle valley  quail — broods  would  be  the 
better  word,  I  presume — run  as  high  as 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and  if  one  hurried 
out,  and  jumped  in  the  middle  of  the 
patch,  he  was  certain  to  hit  there  or 
thereabouts  in  a  lot  of  the  little  ones. 

Not  a  man  ever  caught  a  baby  quail, 
although  you  could  see  the  ground  plain- 
ly amid  the  weed  stalks,  and  cover  was 
some  distance  away.  Sometimes  the 
seeker  for  small  game  would  see  a  tiny 
object  scuttle  through  the  stems,  but  the 
scuttle  was  all  there  was  to  it.  They 
hid  or  vanished  into  thin  air;  there  was 
no  other  explanation. 

At  least  eight  big  broods  of  tiny  quail 
were  raised  on  that  rifle  range,  and 
mostly  they  kept  out  in  the  brushless, 
level  floor  of  the  canyon,  below  the  path 
of  the  bullets.  We  shot  blue  rocks  right 
over  them,  so  that  the  pieces  of  bird 
would  fall  down  among  the  babies. 
Time  and  again  during  a  seance  at  the 
clay  birds  quail  would  whiz  across  the 
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line  of  fire  from  one  range  of  hills  to 
the  other. 

Over  at  the  pistol  range  the  lovable 
little  blue  birds  would  time  and  again 
come  walking  out  of  the  cover  on  the 
brushy  ridge  that  ran  right  to  the  range- 
house  firing  point,  and  in  spite  of  the 
noise  of  the  pistols  would  stand  there 
and  make  remarks — apparently  about 
the  shooting  that  was  being  done.  To 
see  them  within  fifteen  feet  during  fir- 
ing was  nothing  at  all  rare. 

It  was  evident  that  gunfire  had  no  ter- 
rors for  them,  that  they  did  not  connect 
the  sound  of  a  gun  with  any  danger  to 
them. 

Nor  were  they  but  few  in  numbers. 
Certainly  400  birds  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  number,  big  and  lit- 
tle, that  lived  on  that  rifle  range. 

Where  the  Birds  Lived 

Now  the  range  lies  in  a  canyon  in  the 
foothills.  Said  foothills  are  steep,  full 
of  little  gullies,  and  covered  with  the 
dry,  stiff  California  brush.  The  can- 
yon floor  is  level,  has  some  cultivated 
land  in  it,  such  as  tomatoes,  and  some 
weeds.  By  preference  the  birds  stayed 
down  on  this  level  strip,  where  the  bul- 
lets flew,  feeding  about  in  the  daytime, 
seeking  a  leaking  pipe  to  drink,  and 
roosting  in  the  live  oaks  at  the  firing 
point  at  night. 

Just  about  dark,  when  it  was  just  too 
dark  for  comfortable  shooting,  but  still 
light  enough  to  see,  the  man  at  the  firing 
point  would  suddenly  see  apparently  a 
covey  of  cannon  balls  come  head  on 
down  the  range.  Close  to  him  the  pro- 
jectiles would  rise  a  little,  and  settle 
comfortably  in  the  branches  of  the  oaks. 
Only  at  this  time  did  the  birds  ever  rise 
and  take  a  flight  of  any  length,  and  this 
usually  was  not  over  400  yards. 

Then,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  oaks, 
the  aforesaid  balls,  changed  to  pretty, 
fluffy,  bright-eyed  quail,  would  twitter 
and  squeak  and  rustle  and  fuss  around 
like  a  lot  of  chickens  going  to  roost. 
The  presence  of  a  person  below  them 
was  no  source  of  worry. 

Year  after  year  they  lived  there, 
scanty  in  number,  a  hundred  or  so  in  the 
poor  years,   doubling  and  even  quadru- 


pling their  number  seemingly,  in  the 
good  seasons. 

Apparently  here  was  fit  material  for 
the  slaughter.  Scores  and  scores,  so 
tame  that  they  would  walk  out  and  stare 
at  the  occupants  of  the  range,  so  indiffer- 
ent to  gunfire  that  they  would  feed  and 
play  with  the  ear-splitting  crash  of  high- 
velocity  bullets  not  the  height  of  a  man 
above  their  little  selves.  Never  were 
they  disturbed  in  the  closed  season,  save 
by  a  dirty,  sneaking  and  despicable  indi- 
vidual living  on  the  range,  who  would 
bait  them  down  to  his  cover  and  ground- 
sluice  them  when  enough  had  gathered. 
Unhappily  the  pleasure  of  dropping  in  on 
him  and  catching  him  with  the  goods 
was  denied  us,  although  we  tried. 

Even  this  occasional  thinning  of  their 
ranks  was  not  connected  by  them  with 
human  beings,  or  guns,  or  anything  that 
they  should  have  feared.  Apparently 
they  regarded  it  as  we  do  an  earthquake, 
as  an  act  of  Providence.  So,  all  the  evi- 
dence was  to  the  effect  that  to  bag  all  the 
quail  a  man  would  want,  said  man  had 
but  to  seek  our  range  when  the  season 
opened  and  there  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  specially  trained  birds. 

But  the  man  dreaming  any  such  pipe- 
dreams  belonged  truly  to  the  tenderfoot 
class.  The  nature  of  the  California 
quail  was  not  familiar  to  him. 

Season  after  season  we  took  on  the 
unprofitable  contract  of  trying  to  get 
quail-shooting  on  the  range.  Perhaps 
one  hunt  was  enough  like  another  to  let 
a  specific  instance  stand  for  all  of  them. 

I.  O.  and  the  writer  treked  to  the 
range  one  week  after  the  season  opened. 
Absence  from  the  city  had  made  the  de- 
lay necessary,  nor  was  it  a  profitable 
week  to  stay  away  from  the  quail  uni- 
versity on  that  range.  Their  education 
had  progressed  at  wondrous  speed.  Long 
before  had  we  got  over  any  tender- 
hearted feelings  as  to  shooting  the  poor 
little  pet  birds.  We  knew  better;  the 
pet  part  of  the  program  had  ceased  on 
October  15th,  and  the  shooting  was  a 
thing  of  much  doubt. 

Near  the  firing  point,  the  ridge  runs 
down  to  a  rather  level  mesa,  on  which 
barjey  had  been  sown.  It  lies  perhaps 
fifty  yards  higher  than  the  range  floor. 
The  sides  of  the  ridge  lining  the  range 
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are  covered  with  brush,  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  barley  field  above. 

Little  gullies  run  down  this  ridge  to 
the  range.  All  told,  there  are  not  100 
yards  of  the  brushy  strip  between  range 
and  barley  field. 

Therefore,  as  we  unlimbered,  we 
planned  the  campaign,  having  learned 
quail  strategy  through  bitter  experience. 
The  ridge  gradually  rose  to  high,  rough, 
brushy  hills  that  ran  for  miles  along  the 
Verdugo  Canyon.  Birds  getting  into 
these  hills  were  safer  than  they  would 
be  in  the  thickest  brush,  because  no  man 
would  hope  to  climb  those  hills  and  get 
the  birds. 

Therefore  the  only  hope  of  birds  lay 
in  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  the  higher 
brushy  hills,  to  get  them  in  the  strip  of 
brush  along  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  and 
there  to  pound  them  until  they  were 
frightened  and  lay,  the  first  requisite  for 
shooting  the  running  California  quail. 
Thereafter  he  acts  as  does  the  Bob 
White.  Before  this  he  acts  as  if  at  an 
earlier  date  there  had  been  a  mesalliance 
between  his  family  and  a  jack-rabbit. 

So  it  was  planned  that  I.  O.  should 
walk  along  the  range  close  to  the  brushy 
hillside,  where  the  birds  in  the  open  sea- 
son spent  their  time  when  they  were  not 
out  in  the  open  range  itself.  I  was  to  take 
to  the  barley  on  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
there  to  cut  off  any  retreat  across  the 
field  or  along  the  ridge  to  the  hills 
above. 

Hardly  had  we  rounded  the  Corner 
from  the  firing  point  when,  clear  out  at 
300,  we  spied  birds  running  hastily 
across  some  open  plowed  ground,  for  the 
brushy  ridge.  That  far  had  the  cunning 
little  imps  spotted  us — so  unsafe  did  they 
feel  out  there  in  the  open  ground.  These 
were  the  cute  little  pets  that  used  to 
come  down  and  run  around  the  tables 
and  the  firing  points,  and  sit  and  listen 
blissfully  to  high-speed  bullets  going 
over  their  heads  from  rifles  fifty  yards 
or  so  away. 

I  took  up  the  first  little  gully  as  hard 
as  I  could  go,  making  for  the  level 
ground  at  {he  top  of  the  low  ridge,  to 
then  hurry  along  out  of  their  sight  and 
get  above  them.  I.  O.  waited  until  I 
had  a  good  start  before  he  moved.  In 
the  meantime  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  birds 


had   run   into  the  brush   from  the  open 
ground. 

A  few  moments  later,  blowing  from 
the  hard  run  and  a  bit  scratched  from 
unceremonious  going  through  the  brush, 
I  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  little  gully 
wherein  the  birds  had  disappeared.  By 
all  the  laws  of  quail  hunting  they  should 
have  been  about  up  to  where  I  stood 
had  they  retreated  with  any  speed.  Then 
they  should  have  had  a  good  surprise 
party,  been  pounded  with  both  barrels 
as  they  flushed  individually,  and  the 
whole  band  scared  into  lying  still,  where 
we  could  kick  them  out  by  due  circling 
around.  This  is  the  schedule  of  success- 
ful quail  hunting.  Or  had  they  been 
still  below  me,  I  would  have  found  them 
in  going  down  hill  toward  I.  O.  below 
and  the  same  scare  thrown  into  their 
systems. 

"Surrounding"  Them 

Nothing  quite  so  disturbs  the  quail  as 
finding  somebody  where  they  had  not  ex- 
pected him.  It's  akin,  evidently,  to  run- 
ning into  the  fire  of  a  battery  directly 
in  your  rear  as  you  depart  from  a  too- 
hot  battlefield. 

I.  O.  came  up  the  little  gully  and  I 
went  down  until  we  nearly  met.  Then 
we  took  another  gully  and  combed  that. 
Then  we  went  higher  into  the  hills  and 
picked  out  still  another  gully.  The  net 
result,  with  perhaps  four  minutes  elap- 
sing between  the  time  we  saw  the  birds 
run  and  our  arrival  at  the  "surround," 
was  exactly  nothing.  We  didn't  see  a 
bird,  hear  a  whir,  or  even  get  a  smell. 
They  didn't  fly,  they  rarely  fly  in  re- 
treating in  brush  on  steep  ground  unless 
to  cross  gullies  or  when  you  flush  them. 
They  just  naturally  departed  up-hill 
from  the  place  without  any  delay,  or  any 
approximation  to  a  delay,  and  I  cut  their 
line  of  retreat  fully  100  yards  from 
where  they  started,  nor  did  they  see  me 
coming. 

Usually  they  would  retreat  into  the 
cover  and  wait  until  things  blew  over,  if 
seriously  disturbed  in  the  closed  season. 
Not  they,  when  it  was  legal  to  hunt 
them. 

They  had  been  hunted  a  week,  per- 
haps a   dozen   hunters  had   crossed   the 
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range;  maybe  that  covey  had. been  found 
by  two  or  three  of  them.  They  had 
simply  learned  that  they  were  being 
sought,  and  had  become  wilder  and  more 
wary  than  any  quail  I  have  ever  seen. 

So  we  paid  our  respects  .to  the  quail 
general  who  had  arranged  this  masterly 
retreat  and  went  back  to  the  firing  point 
to  play  with  our  rifles  a  while. 

Presently  there  came  from  all  round 
the  range  the  rallying  cry  of  the  quail 
seeking  others  in  his  covey,  "Co-co 
a-ah-ca,  co-co  a-a-a-a-ca."  We  let  them 
alone  until  by  the  sound  there  were  sev- 
eral coveys  gathered  in  the  brush  close 
by  us. 

Watching,  we  saw  the  birds,  a  dozen 
or  more,  come  creeping  cautiously  out  of 
the  brush  about  250  yards  away,  making 
little  runs,  then  stopping  to  stare  about 
them,  then  making  their  little  runs  again. 

Charging  Them  in  the  Open 

We  planned  a  different  campaign 
against  them.  My  travel  through  the 
brush  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  my 
progress  along  this  from  where  the  bar- 
leyfield  ended  was  too  slow  and  too 
noisy.  Instead  we  resolved  to  make  a 
run  for  the  birds,  along  the  level  hard 
path  bordering  the  brush,  and  by  our 
speed  to  get  among  them  before  they 
could  escape  too  far  up  in  the  brush. 
Also  a  scare  of  the  sort  seems  to  make 
them  inclined  to  lie  still  when  they  get 
in  cover. 

Wherefore,  we  sprinted  for  the  birds, 
now  out  in  the  open.  Promptly  they 
hustled  for  the  brush  again.  But  we 
had  hardly  gone  a  hundred  yards  along 
our  path  and  had  just  reached  the  gully 
where  is  the  shotgun  patterning  board, 
when  the  hillside  just  back  of  the  board 
spouted  winged  bombs  that  roared  uphill 
for  the  barleyfield  above.  Chasing  one 
covey,  we  had  fallen  over  another  much 
closer. 

The  sun  was  directly  in  our  eyes — 
which  reminds  me  that  every  natural 
condition  is  sure  to  be  against  you  when 
you  shoot  quail — and  our  four  barrels, 
fired  as  we  came  to  a  stop  with  the 
brakes   screeching,    resulted    in    nothing. 

I  ran  hard  up  the  ridge  bordering 
the  little  gully,  trying  to  get  above  the 


birds  that  had  alighted  hardly  IjOO  yards 
away  and  there  compel  them  to  lie  or 
take  refuge  in  the  open  barley,  which 
they  hated  to  do. 

Only  this  strip  of  brushy  hillside, 
broken  up  by  little  gullies,  and  cut  off 
above  by  the  open  field,  remained  for  the 
birds  as  cover.  But,  not  a  bird  did  I 
find  although  I  criss-crossed  the  spot 
where  they  alighted,  and  I.  O.  hunted 
the  brush  adjoining.  They  didn't  fly  or 
run  across  the  open  barley,  they  hardly 
progressed  along  the  strip  to  where  it 
joined  the  hills  200  yards  away.  Let  the 
birds  tell  where  they  went,  I  give  it  up. 

For  little  petted  darlings,  fearless  of 
guns  and  noise  and  human  beings,  those 
birds  were  about  the  wisest  birds  that 
ever  came  from  eggs.  The  wisdom  of 
the  owl  I  scorn  compared  with  their 
brand.  They  would  pick  an  owl's  pocket 
of  his  watch  and  handkerchief,  and  sell 
him  the  Chicago  Masonic  Temple  if  he 
got  among  them.  Owls  wise!  I've  shot 
owls,  wherein  is  the  difference  between 
them  and  these  quail. 

Our  general  staff,  having  tried  two 
separate  ways  of  campaign,  now  resolved 
on  a  third.  We  would  execute  a  large 
sweeping  movement,  not  directed  against 
any  particular  force  of  the  birds,  but 
merely  tangling  with  any  covey  we  might 
happen  to  fall  over  in  our  progress. 
I.  O.  was  to  go  along  the  path  below,  by 
the  edge  of  the  brush.  I  was  to  go  up 
on  the  ridge  and  keep  along  just  ahead 
of  him.  Any  birds  that  might  be  in  the 
brush,  and  not  yet  out  in  the  field,  unable 
to  see  us,  would  be  thus  caught  between 
two  fires  and  surrounded.  So  we  set 
out. 

Not  a  feather  rewarded  our  progress, 
clear  up  to  the  300-yard  targets.  Here 
the  high,  steep,  brushy  hills  began,  my 
ridge  ended  against  the  shoulder  of  a 
hill,  and  I  had  to  keep  along  the  side 
of  said  hill,  crossing  little  gullies  that 
corrugated  the  mountain  side.  Still 
nothing  resulted. 

I  grew  weary  of  scrambling  thus 
profitlessly  through  the  brush  and  along 
the  hillside.  So  I  picked  out  a  little 
ridge,  paralleling  a  little  gully  down  to 
the  range  floor,  and  down  this  I  made 
my  way. 

We  stood   at   the  bottom,   comparing 
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notes.  We  happened  to  glance  up  into 
the  head  of  the  little  draw  down  by 
which  I  had  just  come,  and  there,  plainly 
in  sight,  ran  a  quail,  fifty  yards  or  so 
away.  He  rose  when  he  felt  our  eyes 
on  him,  and  we  hastily  fired  divers  bar- 
rels at  him. 

Then  between  us  and  the  hoped-for 
victim,  there  rose  bundles  of  blue,  hus- 
tling, whirring  feathers,  bound  for  up 
hill,  and  rising  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
five  yards  away.  I  had  walked  down 
right  beside  them,  hardly  twenty  yards 
away,  and  they  had  not  moved  other 
than  perhaps  to  run  quietly  farther  into 
the  brush. 

From  them  we  took  toll — and  we  got 
just  two  for  our  trouble,  two  that  I.  O. 
found  after  a  search  like  a  retriever  after 
a  duck  in  the  reeds.  And  during  the 
firing  we  noted  the  fact  so  often  noted 
by  the  California  quail  hunter,  that  the 
best  way  to  flush  quail  is  to  fire  both 
barrels.  One  will  not  do,  nor  will  one 
from  each  gun  do,  you  must  fire  both 
barrels  and  have  the  gun  empty.  Then 
the  birds  flush  merrily,  if  they  are  ever 
going  to  do  so.  Try  to  get  around  this 
strange  fact  with  a  pumpgun,  and 
though  you  may  knock  down  more  birds, 
you  won't  find  enough  out  of  a  hundred 
killed  to  make  a  pan  smell. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  find  a  Cali- 
fornia quail  that  you've  hit,  unless  for- 
sooth you  kill  him  on  a  paved  street, 
well  swept,  is  to  then  and  there  abandon 
all  other  hopes  and  enterprises  in  the 
bird  line,   to  mark  down  your  bird  by 


all  available  land  and  water  marks,  to 
triangulate  his  position  and  fix  it  by  the 
stars  and  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
ideas  of  any  bystanders,  then  to  go  and 
try  to  pick  him  up. 

And  after  that  you'll  find  him,  if  you 
do  at  all,  about  sixteen  yards  from  where 
you  swore  he  chopped.  And  not  infre- 
quently you  were  right  in  your  ideas  as 
to  his  falling  place — but  did  not  see 
during  the  next  half  minute.  To  pick 
up  any  fair  proportion  of  these  birds 
you've  got  to  kill  them  so  blame  dead 
that  there  isn't  a  wiggle  left  in  them — 
and  you  could  not  do  this  with  a  steam- 
roller. 

Anyhow,  we  continued  this  form  of 
pleasant  sport  for  several  other  hours 
that  day,  meeting  up  with  other  coveys, 
our  opinions  of  human  cunning  falling 
steadily. 

The  net  result  was  two  quail  for 
I.  O.  and  two  birds  for  me,  of  which 
one  was  a  rabbit.  Other  birds  we  hit, 
but  no  hunter  of  the  blue  deceiver  need 
be  told  that  this  has  little  to  do  with 
what  you  bag. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  evidence  in, 
and  after  six  years  of  range  experience 
with  these  winning  little  chaps — irrita- 
ting, exasperating  little  devils — epithets 
depending  upon  the  time  of  year — I  am 
convinced  that  the  cleverest  and  hardest 
to  kill  bird  in  the  world  is  the  California 
quail  brought  up  on  a  rifle  range,  used  to 
human  company,  gunfire,  and  all  the 
things  that  should  make  him  an  easy 
victim  for  the  hunter. 


Most  cloves  are  too  easily  shot  to  be  classed 
properly  as  game  birds,  but  out  in  California 
they  have  a  gray  variety  that  is  wary  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  the  goodly  company  of  winged 
targets.  In  the  April  OUTING  Mr.  Cross- 
man  tells  of   a  day  with  these  capable  chaps. 


TAMING  SHANK'S  MARE 

By   ROLAND   C.  WHITEHOUSE 

/  Incur  a  Debt  of  Gratitude  to  Dutch  and  Feel  One  Hundred 
and    Thirty-seven   Per    Cent   Better 


Y  dear  friend  Dutch,  who 
is  addicted  to  pedestrian- 
ism,  declares  the  noble  art 
never  had  half  a  show  in 
song  and  story.  Why,  he 
demands  indignantly, 
should  they  have  whole  page  departments 
on  golf  and  tennis  and  tiddle-de-winks, 
and  other  forms  of  exercise,  and  totally 
ignore  the  honorable  sport  of  walking? 
"Darned  if  I  know!"  I  used  to  tell 
him.  I  don't  have  to  any  longer.  I  do 
know. 

I  am  under  great  obligation  to  Dutch, 
for  he  has  just  initiated  me  into  the 
sublime  joys  of  pedestering — if  that's 
the  word.  He  and  John  Adams  and 
other  wire-legged  individuals  persuaded 
me  to  untangle  my  flaccid  limbs  from 
the  legs  of  the  office  stool  and  take  a 
little  two  days'  jaunt  to  commune  with 
nature.  The  bracing  air  alone,  they 
predicted,  would  make  me  feel  at  least 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
better. 

I  am  convalescent  now.  If,  in  any 
small  way,  I  can  exploit  Dutch's  favor- 
ite sport  by  making  public  a  few  ob- 
servations thereon,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  him  out  to  that  extent.  Did  I  say 
exploit  or  expose?  They  marched  me 
twenty-five  miles  and  up  a  mountain  the 
first  day,  and  down  a  mountain  and 
twenty-five  miles  the  second  day.  To- 
ward the  end  I  should  have  been  over- 
joyed to  get  a  lift  in  a  hearse. 

Hut  at  this  writing  I  feel  a  trifle  re- 
conciled, and,  no  fooling,  there  is  no 
more  ancient  and  honorable  sport.  It 
originated  with  Adam,  who  reeled  off  a 
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few  miles  daily  along  the  rural  byways 
of  Eden,  and  reigned  supreme  until  old 
Noah  went  in  for  yachting.  All  Adam 
had  to  do  was  walk  a  few  steps  farther 
each  day  than  the  day  before,  and  go 
back  home  complacent  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  broken  all  world's  records. 

As  practised  to-day  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  All  the  equipment, 
needed  is  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  a  roll  of 
surgeon's  tape,  a  box  of  talcum  powder 
and  enough  money  to  get  back  home  on 
the  train.  If  you  intend  to  sleep  out, 
you  will  need  a  knapsack  and  twice  as 
many  blankets  as  you  can  carry.  Some 
take  a  canteen,  camera,  opera  glasses, 
cooking  kit,  and  military  hair  brushes, 
but  I  don't  consider  these  essential.  A 
neat  little  folding  cot  that  can  be  quickly 
set  up  in  the  shade  of  convenient  trees 
appeals  to  me  more,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  to 
enjoy  walking  to  the  utmost,  one  should 
walk  alone.  I  second  the  motion.  There 
is  always  a  harmonious  unanimity  when 
one  is  walking  alone. 

"Shall  we  rest  half  an  hour  on  this 
mossy  bank  just  ahead?"  we  ask  our- 
selves. 

"You  bet,"  comes  the  unanimous  re- 
sponse. 

But  when  there  are  three  of  us  and 
we  ask  the  same  question,  the  other  two 
invariably  reply  that  three  miles  the  other 
side  of  yonder  high  hill  is  a  much  more 
desirable  spot  where  we  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  five-minute  rest.  We  had 
better  push  on.  Men  like  Dutch  speak 
of  going  three  miles  over  yonder  high 
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hill  just  exactly  as  if  they  were  speaking 
of  moving  three  benches  farther  along  in 
the  park  to  get  out  of  the  sun. 

I  suppose  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  man  like  Dutch,  who  has  gamboled 
from  crag  to  crag  in  the  Sierras,  shinned 
up  Pike's  Peak,  crossed  the  state  of 
Maine  on  foot,  charmed  rattlesnakes  in 
Montana,  and  all  but  perished  in  a  win- 
ter blizzard  on  the  Presidential  range. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  lose  his  per- 
spective. 

Dutch's  specialty  is  rocks.  He  habitu- 
ally lugs  a  Roman-nosed  hammer,  and 
can  point  learnedly  to  yon  jutting  ledge 
and  tell  to  an  iota  whether  it  is  pre- 
igneous  or  stratified  metamorphic.  I 
cheerfully  forgive  these  little  idosyn- 
crasies,  because  he  never  asked  me  to 
carry  either  his  hammer  or  his  specimens 
and  was  always  willing  to  lend  the  for- 
mer to  pound  down  the  nails  in  the  heels 
of  my  boots.  Those  nails  are  hardy 
perennial,  requiring  no  cultivation,  and 
thriving  under  adverse  circumstances. 

As  for  rocks,  I  am  satisfied  to  classify 
them  into  two  varieties  —  those  large 
enough  to  sit  on  and  rest,  and  those 
small  enough  to  heave  at  farmyard 
canines  with  mouths  full  of  molars. 

But  enough  of  generalities.  When  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  into  the  open 
and  feel  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
per  cent,  better,  I  purchased  an  old  army 
knapsack  for  a  dollar.  The  two  buttons 
which  hold  down  the  flap  promptly  fell 
off,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  perfectly  good 
knapsack.  I  was  much  chagrined  the 
next  day  to  find  the  others  had  pur- 
chased the  same  thing  in  a  second-hand 
store  for  fifty  cents.  I  never  was  a 
trader. 

We  took  the  early  trolley  car  out  into 
the  country  ten  miles  for  the  start — after 
receiving  my  wife's  admonitions  not  to 
get  cold,  and  assuring  her  that  I  had 
money  enough  to  get  back  with.  I  blush 
to  think  how  innocently  and  gaily  I  left 
the  shelter  of  that  humble  car.  I  had 
no  premonitions.  I  was  only  thinking 
how  remarkably  fine  I  should  feel  when 
I  felt  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  better  than  I  did  then.  The  little 
children — such  as  were  not  abed — ran 
into  the  houses  to  get  their  mothers  to 
look  at  us  as  we  went  by. 


There  was  Dutch  and  John  Adams 
and  Harry  and  myself.  John  is  a  quiet, 
studious  soul,  who  knows  more  and  says 
less  than  any  other  person  I  know.  He 
can  keep  silent  fluently  in  five  different 
languages,  and  studies  Sanscrit  and 
things  like  that.  He  is  addicted  to  walk- 
ing off,  accompanied  only  by  a  topo- 
graphical map  and  a  package  of  raisins, 
and  covering  vast  distances.  John  can 
go  into  a  state  of  profound  meditation 
and  wake  up  ten  miles  farther  along  his 
route,  but  nevertheless  he  is  exceedingly 
good  company. 

As  for  Harry,  he  draws  funny  things 
for  the  newspapers,  and  walks  because  he 
is  afraid  of  getting  fat  and  dying  of  a 
bursted  blood-vessel.  He  has  what  I 
call  a  fundamental  and  inborn  sense  of 
humor.  Inborn,  I  say,  because  after 
walking  twenty-five  miles,  and  climbing 
a  cliff,  and  staggering  into  camp,  he  sat 
on  the  blueberry  bushes  and  indulged  in 
unrestrained  laughter. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  we  inquired 
with  disgust. 

"I  ain't  laughing  at  anything.  I'm 
just  so  tired  I  ain't  got  any  control  over 
my  face.  Tee-hee."  A  man  whose  face 
will  laugh  for  him  under  those  condi- 
tions must  have  it  born  in  him. 

The  first  stage  of  our  trip  was  seven 
miles  to  Buckfield.  At  the  end  of  three 
I  was  very  expert  at  following  a  three- 
inch  wheel  rut  with  a  six-inch  foot. 
Harry  said  there  was  a  fellow  lived 
along  there  somewhere  who  owed  him 
three  dollars,  and  if  I  could  collect  it 
he'd  give  me  half.  But  he  couldn't  re- 
member the  fellow's  name,  so  I  lost  a 
dollar  and  a  half  right  there. 

After  traveling  about  ten  miles  we 
came  to  a  sign  which  said :  "Buckfield 
3  Miles."  I  maintained  that  it  meant 
Buckfield  was  three  miles  behind  us,  and 
we'd  passed  it  unaware,  but  the  others 
explained  that  the  arrow  pointed  ahead. 
This  didn't  prove  anything,  because 
someone  might  have  turned  the  sign 
around,  but  I  didn't  argue. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  was  another  sign 
which  said:  "Three  Miles  to  Some- 
body's Garage,  Buckfield."  I  was  dis- 
couraged at  that,  but  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  was  another  sign 
which  read:     "Buckfield  iy2  Miles." 
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"Say,"  I  remarked,  "if  we're  out  for 
a  record  why  don't  we  hike  back  and 
forth  between  those  last  two  signs.  We 
could  do  a  hundred  miles  easy  by  night." 
But  they  ignored  me,  and  they  were  in 
the  majority. 

Buckfield  happened,  by  good  luck,  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Here 
a  liver  and  white  hound  dog  emerged 
from  a  house  and  desired  to  attach  him- 
self to  our  party.  I  wondered  why  a 
respectable  dog  should  wish  to  attach 
himself  to  us  except  by  his  teeth,  but  I 
discovered,  for  his  mistress  was  close 
behind.  "If  he  tries  to  follow  you,  give 
him  a  good  swift  kick,"  she  shouted. 

"Yes'm,"  said  we.     "With  pleasure." 

It  was  in  Buckfield  that  I  casually 
picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  a  lost  love  letter,  but  it 
was  only  some  youthful  scholar's  cast- 
off  lesson.  "The  Barbary  States  are  in 
Africa,"  it  informed  us.  "They  are  so 
called  because  the  inhabitants  are  bar- 
barians." Harry  said  it  was  worth  while 
walking  a  few  miles  just  to  be  set  right 
on  this  important  point.  He  always 
cherished  a  delusion  that  the  inhabitants 
were  all  barbers.  John  thought  they 
might  be  both,  without  any  trouble,  and 
we  killed  nearly  a  mile  discussing  the 
point.  You  see  how  walking  stimulates 
the  intellect. 

From  Buckfield  to  East  Sumner  is 
five  miles — or  more.  All  I  remember 
of  the  scenery  is  a  beautiful  bank  with 
blueberry  bushes  and  ant  hills,  on  which 
we  reclined  with  profound  sighs.  When 
they  woke  me  up  one  of  the  ants  was 
doing  a  marathon  down  my  spine.  Dutch 
eliminated  him  by  rubbing  his  fist  up 
and  down  my  back  and  we  proceeded. 
I  should  like  to  have  given  him  a  decent 
burial  (the  ant,  not  Dutch)  but  couldn't 
without  disrobing,  so  I  took  him  with 
me. 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  me- 
chanical stage;  that  is  to  say,  the  limbs 
take  on  independent  action,  the  feet  cast- 
ing themselves  one  ahead  of  the  other 
while  the  mind  wanders  off  into  cool  and 
sequestered  paradises  where  persons  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  walk  more  than 
half  a  mile  at  a  time. 

At  East  Sumner  we  picked  up  Herb 
and   Jack,   who  had   come   thus   far  by 


train.  Jack  isn't  a  male  person  at  all, 
but  a  lady.  Originally  there  were  to 
have  been  several  ladies,  but  they  all 
funked  out  except  Jack.  Jack  swore 
she'd  go  anyway,  and  if  we  wouldn't 
let  her  go  with  us  on  the  mountain  she 
would  stay  over  night  at  a  certain  farm- 
house. She  is  Herb's  cousin  and  Harry's 
sister-in-law,  so  she  could  look  after 
both  of  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
station  they  were  off  purchasing  cake 
chocolate,  but  there  was  mute  evidence 
of  their  arrival  in  a  trainload  of  knap- 
sacks, blankets,  bundles,  straps,  cameras, 
and  ponchos  piled  on  the  floor. 

They  soon  showed  up.  "We  are 
ready  to  start,"  said  they. 

"Merciful  heavens,  have  a  heart,"  I 
entreated. 

I  faded  into  a  corner,  removed  my 
foot  gear,  and  made  a  lot  of  cute  little 
pats  of  cotton.  Then  I  recited  that 
beautiful  nursery  ballad  entitled:  "This 
little  pig  went  to  market  and  this  little 
pig  stayed  at  home."  At  appropriate 
intervals  bits  of  cotton  went  on  certain 
little  pigs,  that  looked  as  if  they  might 
much  better  have  stayed  at  home,  and 
were  bound  there  by  strips  of  sticky  tape, 
hacked  off  with  a  jack-knife.  It  took 
time,  and  the  longer  it  took  the  better 
I  liked  it. 

Jack  shouldered  a  knapsack  holding 
about  as  much  as  an  overcoat  pocket, 
which  she  had  acquired  in  Switzerland. 
"Jack,  dear,"  said  I,  "that  is  a  fine 
souvenir  of  the  country,  but  about  .six 
stout  Swiss  porters  would  be  more  prac- 
tical just  now." 

Dutch  chipped  in  here,  and  redis- 
tributed the  luggage.  When  the  plot 
had  unfolded  I  had  a  steamer  rug,  two 
blankets,  and  a  poncho  about  as  big  as  a 
circus  tent  piled  on  my  knapsack.  These 
kept  sliding  off  backward,  so  Dutch  de- 
cided I  needed  a  tump  line.  A  tump 
line,  as  elucidated  by  Dutch,  is  two 
pieces  of  string  going  from  the  top  of  the 
pack  around  your  forehead  and  back 
again.  It  soon  wears  a  furrow  in  your 
brain — if  you  have  any.  To  have  it 
adjusted  properly  the  victim  should  put 
his  head  on  the  floor,  while  the  other 
fellow  braces  one  foot  against  his  ear 
and  pulls. 

About  this  time  I  felt  pangs  of  hun- 
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ger,  which  gladdened  me,  as  it  proved 
groundless  the  fears  I  had  entertained 
that  my  vital  organs  were  all  paralyzed. 
I  desired  to  know  when,  where,  and  by 
what  means  we  were  to  partake  of  a  real 
meal.  I  was  getting  sick  of  little  gobs 
of  sticky  raisins  and  mushy  milk  choco- 
late. 

I  might  just  as  well  have  kept  still. 
It    had    all    been    planned    in    advance. 

Dinner  would  take  place  on  the  shore 
of  a  beautiful  pond. 

"How  far  is  this  beautiful  pond?"  I 
desired  to  know. 

It  appeared  it  was  approximately  a 
little  way  off — possibly  farther. 

I  will  draw  a  veil  of  brevity  over  the 
next  five  miles — yes,  it  was  five  miles  to 
that  precious  pond.  The  road  went  up 
a  hill,  and  when  it  was  done  going  up 
one  hill  it  went  up  another  hill.  When 
it  .got  tired  of  going  up  hills — and  it  had 
pretty  good  endurance — it  began  going 
down.  I  could  see  the  pond  then,  about 
three  miles  off,  and  a  mile  or  so  under- 
neath. I  don't  like  going  up  hill,  be- 
cause my  feet  slide  into  the  heels  of  my 
shoes,  and  my  heels  were  sore.  I  don't 
like  going  down  because  my  toes  get  all 
crammed  together,  and  they  were  sore, 
too. 

The  only  enlivening  feature  I  can  re- 
collect was  Herb's  efforts  to  take  a  pic- 
ture of  us.  He  wanted  us  to  register 
action,  so  we  kept  on  plodding.  To  get 
the  perspective  Herb  had  to  scramble 
along  the  adjacent  hillside,  leaping  from 
hummock  to  hummock,  and  alternately 
yelling  for  us  to  open  out  and  close  in. 
We  were  pretty  near  worn  out  when  it 
was  accomplished,  and  Herb's  condition 
was  horrible.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  fel- 
low sitting  on  a  piazza  fiddling.  He 
kept  turning  his  head  just  enough  to 
keep  us  in  focus,  and  kept  on  fiddling. 
Jack  said  he  made  discords,  and  Jack 
knows,  but  it  sounded  pretty  sweet  to 
me.  What  joy,  thought  I,  to  sit  in  a 
rocking  chair  and  wriggle  one's  fingers 
instead  of  one's  feet. 

Labrador  Pond  kept  retreating  as  we 
approached,  but  we  made  a  spurt  and 
caught  up.  When  I  slid  out  of  my  pack 
I  had  to  grab  the  bushes  to  keep  from 
going  into  the  air,  I  was  so  light.  But 
Harry    and    I    managed    to    reach    the 


water's  edge  without  going  up  into  the 
ether,  and  with  joy  and  goodly  gree,  as 
they  say  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we 
watched  the  water  bugs  beat  it  thence  as 
four  large  bare  feet  sank  into  the  benefi- 
cent mud.     Oh,  cool  and  healing  mud! 

We  soaked  them  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, and  Harry  produced  some  chloro- 
form liniment  which  he  said  would  cool 
the  inflammation,  remove  the  soreness, 
heal  the  abrasions,  harden  the  skin,  and 
make  old  tootsy  wootsie  feel  so  good 
that  we  would  want  to  dance.  It  didn't 
do  any  of  those  things  except  the  last, 
and  that  wasn't  because  of  any  cooling 
sensation. 

Dutch  came  along  and  listened  to  the 
lamentations.  "The  thing  to  do,"  said 
he,  "is  to  rub  your  stockings  with  a  piece 
of  soap."  So  I  borrowed  John's  soap 
and  rubbed  until  I  had  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  the  socks  wouldn't 
hold  any  more  soap.  Then  I  hammered 
down  a  few  nails,  stuck  tape  over  them 
to  discourage  further  sprouting,  poured 
in  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  talcum  powder, 
and  jammed  my  feet  back  in  with  groans. 

Then  I  drank  coffee  out  of  an  alumi- 
num cup.  Aluminum  is  such  a  good 
conductor  that  the  heat  tumbles  over 
itself  to  radiate  up  into  the  rim,  which 
is  always  ten  times  hotter  than  the  liquid 
it  contains.  By  the  time  the  coffee  was 
cold  I  could  touch  my  lips  to  the  rim 
of  the  cup  without  swearing. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  staggered  up 
an  ancient  wood  road  leading  to  Speckled 
Mountain,  past  ruins  of  old  farmhouses, 
now  overgrown  with  trees. 

"Over  there,"  said  John,  pointing 
vaguely  to  the  right,  "is  the  farmhouse 
where  Jack  will  stay  to-night,  after  she 
comes  back  from  seeing  the  view  on  top 
of  the  mountain.  It's  easy  to  get  there 
if  you  know  how,  only  there's  a  swamp 
you  have  to  be  careful  about.  When 
you  get  out  of  the  swamp  you  find  a 
barbed  wire  fence  and  follow  that,  and 
go  through  some  pastures  and  fields,  and 
you're  right  there.  Mighty  nice  people 
they  are." 

"Jack  is  going  through  all  this  before 
darkness  sets  in?"  we  inquired  gently. 

Such  was  John's  opinion.  He  would 
accompany  her,  safe  and  sound. 
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"Do  you  care,  to  have  a  whip-poor- 
will  and  John  Adams  as  the  only  wit- 
nesses of  your  demise,  Jack?"  we  ques- 
tioned. 

Jack  allowed  she'd  just  as  soon  depart 
this  life  on  a  good  feather  bed,  if  it  was 
all  the  same  to  us,  but  she  would  do  just 
what  the  majority  thought  best.  The 
majority  thought  John  had  best  escort 
Jack  to  the  farmhouse  at  once,  and  catch 
up  with  us  later.  We  could  come  down 
and  get  Jack  to  climb  the  mountain  in 
the  morning.  John  is  nothing  if  not  ac- 
commodating, so  he  left  his  pack  and 
copious  directions  for  finding  the  top, 
and  disappeared  with  Jack  into  the 
jungle. 

We  agreed  to  carry  John's  pack  to 
the  1,500  foot  altitude  mark,  which  we 
would  find  painted  on  a  tree,  and  Herb 
and  Dutch  carried  it  between  them  on  a 
stick.  When  the  road  petered  out  into 
a  trail  they  dropped  it  right  where  John 
would  be  sure  to  tumble  over  it  when  he 
came  along.  It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do. 
We  knew  it  was  mean.  We  knew  how 
hurt  John  would  feel  when  he  sprawled 
over  that  pack  a  mile  or  two  earlier  than 
schedule,  but  no  one  offered  to  carry  it 
farther.  The  keen  edge  of  our  ethics 
was  somewhat  blunted. 

Dutch  and  Herb  kept  right  on  pump- 
ing up-grade,  without  any  regard  for 
our  feelings;  Dutch  with  his  Montana- 
Sierra-Pike's  Peak  stride,  and  Herb  be- 
cause he  was  twelve  miles  fresher  than 
the  rest  of  us.  But  Harry  and  I  lin- 
gered and  sank  at  intervals  into  the 
adjacent  shrubbery.  Harry  lost  the 
overgrown  sapling  which  he  designated 
a  cane  and  on  which  he  had  wasted  sev- 
eral million  foot  pounds  of  energy.  He 
had  treasured  it  from  previous  trips  and 
nearly  wept.  He  wanted  to  go  back  and 
find  it,  but  I  ignored  him. 

At  last  we  came  upon  them  seated 
under  a  tree  on  which  was  painted 
"1500"  in  big  letters.  From  a  recum- 
bent position  I  could  look  about  a  mil- 
lion feet  up  a  straightaway  cliff.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  I  wheedlingly,  "this 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  place  to  camp,  right 
here."  I  looked  with  entreaty  at  Harry. 
He  appeared  receptive,  and  I  had  hopes. 

"We'll  climb,"  said  Dutch.  Did  we 
argue?    No,  we  climbed. 


The  first  spasm  was  over  several  acre: 
of  woodland  tipped  up  edgewise,  with 
the  trees  squeezing  up  between  big  rocks 
— glacial  boulders,  Dutch  called  them. 
I  didn't  care  then,  and  don't  now, 
whether  the  glaciers  left  them  there,  or 
the  Indians.  I  know  they  were  slimy 
with  green  moss,  on  which  I  slipped  and 
whacked  my  knee.  If  my  lower  limbs 
hadn't  been  half  paralyzed  it  would  have 
hurt  terribly. 

After  that  the  ledge  went  right  up 
straight  as  far  as  one  could  see.  In  some 
places  it  tipped  back  a  little,  and  in  some 
it  tipped  out  over  our  heads.  In  spots 
the  Lord  had  provided  blueberry  bushes 
in  cracks  for  us  to  pull  ourselves  up  by, 
like  monkeys.  But  in  the  main  we  de- 
pended on  lichens.  It  gives  one  the 
utmost  confidence  to  be  suspended  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  with  his  fingernails 
clawing  a  lichen. 

We  ascended  thus  to  a  point  where  it 
made  one  equally  dizzy  to  look  up  or 
down. 

"We  can't  go  ahead,"  said  Herb. 

"Nor  we  can't  go  back."  This  from 
Dutch.  I  gazed  thoughtfully  through 
a  lot  of  atmosphere  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  five  hundred  feet  below,  and  won- 
dered if  they  were  as  soft  as  they  looked. 
All  the  solution  I  could  offer  was  stay 
there  until  winter  and  chop  footholds  in 
the  ice  with  a  pen-knife. 

But  Dutch  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  managed  to  work  his  coat  loose  from 
his  pack  and  let  it  down  toward  me, 
with  admonitions  to  wriggle  up  and  grab 
it.  I  started,  very  cautiously.  "Put  the 
edge  of  your  foot  on  that  projection," 
said  he  soothingly,  when  I  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncompleted  motion.  I 
think  he  meant  a  slight  convexity  level 
with  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  which  I 
might  have  reached  with  my  foot  had  I 
been  able  to  draw  my  legs  up  into  my 
body,  telescope  fashion.  I  shall  always 
maintain  there  was  no  projection  there, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  went 
through  motions  like  a  small  boy  learn- 
ing to  swim — and  started  backward. 

The  pack  was  trying  its  best  to  pry 
me  loose,  and  then  the  tump  line  took 
occasion  to  twitch  my  hat  off.  I  ground 
my  nose  into  the  ledge  and  from  the 
corner  of  one  eye  wistfully  observed  it 
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grow  smaller  and  smaller  and  finally 
disappear  from  sight.  I  never  went  back 
after  it,  though  for  a  few  seconds  I 
thought  possibly  I  might — in  fact,  I  had 
a  vivid  mental  picture  of  little  Willie 
and  his  pack  in  hot  pursuit,  with  a  re- 
verse English  motion. 

It  seems  Harry  was  having  the  same 
line  of  mental  movies.  He  was  hanging 
on  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  ledge  just 
below,  and  viewed  my  contortions  with 
deep  suspicion.  Where  I  went  he  cer- 
tainly would  go  too. 

But  there  is  a  special  dispensation,  I 
suppose,  for  children,  drunkards,  and 
fools.  There  was  an  awful  grunt  and 
scramble,  and  the  country  was  saved  at 
last. 

John  Adams  previously  had  somewhat 
the  same  experience  on  this  same  cliff. 
He  started  to  slip,  and  as  he  describes 
it:  "The  most  delicious  sensation  of 
fear  stole  over  me."  If  John's  sensations 
were  anything  like  mine,  and  he  thinks 
they  were  delicious,  he'd  better  have  his 
nervous  system  overhauled  for  crossed 
wires. 

We  reached  the  top  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  and  hunted  for  a  camping  place. 
When  we  refused  to  go  farther  Dutch 
picked  a  place  three  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  main  drop  and  prepared  to 
settle.  "Not  for  us,"  we  interposed. 
"We  do  not  care  to  roll  over  in  our 
slumbers  and  continue  to  do  so  for  one 
thousand  feet."  So  we  moved  back  a 
bit  and  erected  a  brush  heap  which 
looked  like  a  prospective  bonfire,  and 
which  Dutch  hailed  vociferously  as  a 
lean-to.  We  built  a  fire  and  tumbled 
down  in  front  of  it.  What  luxury  not 
to  be  obliged  to  move — or,  in  fact,  do 
anything  except  look  across  fifty  miles 
of  darkness  and  wonder  where  John 
Adams  was. 

Just  at  dusk  we  had  heard  a  single 
faint  shout  far  below.  We  had  yelled 
and  howled  in  response  until  our  singing 
voices  were  ruined,  but  heard  nothing 
more.  We  decided  successively  that 
John  had  camped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain;  that  he  had  turned  back  to 
the  farmhouse;  that  he  had  brought  a 
lantern  and  was  climbing  the  cliff;  that 
he  hadn't  brought  a  lantern  and  was 
climbing  just  the  same.     In  the  latter 


event  we  concluded  it  would  be  a  long 
hunt  for  the  body. 

As  no  man  could  venture  outside  the 
circle  of  firelight  without  tumbling  from 
ten  to  a  thousand  feet,  we  philosophically 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  soft  side  of 
a  rock  under  the  brush  heap  and  pre- 
pared to  rest.  A  million  large  ants  in 
the  vicinity  seemed  to  think  the  day  of 
judgment  had  arrived,  for  they  trotted 
in  droves  around  the  fire  with  worried 
looks,  like  the  mob  scene  in  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii."  Herb  insisted  on 
taking  pictures.  He  propped  his  cam- 
era up,  opened  the  lens,  and  scrambled 
back  to  the  fire,  where  we  were  all  reg- 
istering Daniel  Boone  postures.  Then 
he  tossed  some  flash  paper  into  the  fire 
with  a  back-hand  movement.  The  re- 
sult, viewed  some  weeks  later,  looked 
like  four  Belgians  being  blown  up  by  a 
German  shell. 

At  nine-thirty,  just  as  I  was  dozing 
off,  there  was  a  terrible  crashing  in  the 
scrub  spruces  and  John  appeared  with  a 
lantern.  He  was  the  picture  of  noncha- 
lance and  only  needed  a  cigarette  to  com- 
plete the  ensemble.  He  said  hullo,  and 
on  being  questioned  admitted  that  he  had 
fallen  down  fifty  or  a  hundred  times, 
and  was  somewhat  concerned  because 
he  couldn't  hear  the  oil  swash  in  the 
lantern.  It  contained  about  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  We  desired  to  know  how  in  thun- 
der he  found  us.  "Well,  I  was  over  on 
the  other  end  of  the  mountain  when  I 
happened  to  see  a  flash.  I  knew  it 
couldn't  be  anything  but  Herb's  flash- 
light, so  I  set  my  compass  on  the  spot 
and  came." 

We  provided  him  with  blankets,  for 
he  didn't  have  his  pack,  and  a  hot  frank- 
furter for  sustenance.  He  was  too  tired 
to  eat  and  took  it  to  bed  with  him,  think- 
ing to  eat  it  in  the  night,  I  guess.  I 
found  it  nestled  beside  him  next  morning 
and  devoured  it. 

In  a  short  time  silence  reigned,  broken 
only  by  muttered  imprecations.  My 
head  was  cold,  so  I  woke  Dutch  up  and 
explained  that  I  had  lost  my  hat  and  had 
indulged  in  a  haircut  in  honor  of  the 
trip.  Dutch  generously  loaned  me  his 
cap,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
young  brother.  It  was  about  as  big  as 
a  postage  stamp  and  kept  tumbling  off. 
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I  woke  up  many  times  in  the  night  and 
watched  the  moon  move  from  west  to 
east  through  the  cracks  in  the  roof.  The 
ponchos  were  covered  with  icy  dew,  and 
the  fire  was  out.  Harry  was  shivering 
violently,  too,  so  we  pulled  out  the  mid- 
dle support  of  the  lean-to,  which  was 
between  us,  and  cuddled  up  together. 
The  lean-to  sagged  a  foot  or  two  and 
threatened  to  collapse,  but  didn't. 

I  untangled  the  wreckage  of  myself 
quite  early  in  the  morning  and  arose, 
since  I  couldn't  sleep.  Dutch  was  snor- 
ing loudly.  It  was  cold  and  gray,  and 
I  viewed  the  landscape  without  enthu- 
siasm. All  I  could  see,  anyway,  was  a 
lot  of  fog,  with  tops  of  hills  sticking 
through  like  islands.  My  shoes  were 
congealed  into  cast  iron  and  covered  with 
ice-water.  I  tried  going  around  in  stock- 
ing feet  till  I  got  all  wet  and  nearly 
died  from  hitting  the  skinned  places. 
So  I  jammed  my  feet  back  into  the  iron 
casings  with  loud  curses  of  agony. 

I  shall  have  to  hurry  over  the  rest  of 
this,  and  it  was  hurried  in  reality. 
Dutch  woke  up  in  a  hurry  because  of  an 
ant,  and  hurried  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
He  has  an  inhuman  faculty  of  looking 
ahead,  and  at  seven-thirty  a.  m.  he  had 
it  all  figured  out  that  anyone  who  caught 
the  five-thirty  p.  m.  train  at  East  Sum- 
ner, if  we  completed  our  schedule,  would 
have  to  hustle. 

The  only  respite  I  got  was  when  he 
and  Herb  went  down  after  Jack.  Harry 
and  John  and  I  hobbled  off  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  after  viewing  the  scenery  start- 
ed back  to  camp.  We  went  to  where  it 
was  and  it  wasn't  there.  We  visited 
several  other  places,  but  they  were  all 
vacant.  In  half  an  hour  we  investigated 
fifteen  or  twenty  likely  looking  places 
before  we  found  the  right  one. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Dutch  and  Herb 
and  Jack  appeared  like  three  insects  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  Dutch  gave  Jack 
time  to  gasp  once,  and  then  we  hurried 
off  to  show  her  the  summit,  putting  little 
cairns  of  rock  on  the  way,  so  we  could 
be  sure  to  find  the  camp.  On  the  way 
we  saw  seventeen  billion  blueberries,  and 
Jack  shed  tears  because  we  wouldn't  let 
her  pick  them.  If  Jack  were  on  a  moun- 
tain  with    all    the   cities   of    the   world 


spread  out  in  front,  and  a  blueberry  bush 
behind,  she  would  about  face  and  pick 
the  blueberry  bush  dry. 

Skipping  the  interval,  witness  our  pro- 
cession arriving  in  very  straggling  order 
at  the  hospitable  farmhouse  where  Jack 
spent  the  night.  The  host  viewed  the 
exhibit  tolerantly,  as  we  were  consum- 
ing egg  and  milk  shakes  on  his  front 
lawn.  He  pointed  to  Dutch.  "There's 
the  fellow,"  quoth  he,  "that'll  come  out 
of  this  with  the  least  damage."  If  he'd 
known  how  those  words  cut  me  he 
wouldn't  have  uttered  them,  I  hope. 
Here  I  was  twenty  pounds  heavier  than 
Dutch,  and  a  whole  lot  thicker,  and  just 
as  red  in  the  face.  I  had  even  cherished 
the  obscure  hope  that  he  might  think  I 
was  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  here  at 
the  first  glance  he  could  tell  which  of 
us  would  hop  blithely  from  his  couch 
next  morning,  and  which  would  pull 
himself  painfully  up  by  the  headboard. 

Advance  the  sun  several  hours  along 
his  path  on  this  peaceful  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  witness  a  painful  spectacle 
two  miles  north  of  East  Sumner.  It  is 
a  weary  and  dust-stained  procession, 
with  Dutch  somewhere  up  ahead,  and 
John  somewhere  behind.  I  have  to  re- 
late the  fact  that  John  was  not  going 
strong.  John  can  walk  all  day  and  half 
the  night  at  his  own  pace,  but  that  pace 
is  not  Dutch's  pace.  Dutch  was  out  to 
demonstrate  the  spirit  of  '76 — likewise 
the  spirit  of  the  Sierras,  Pike's  Peak,  and 
Montana. 

Presently  an  automobile  went  by,  and 
on  the  back  seat  was  John.  Upon  his 
face  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  betrayed 
his  country  was  struggling  with  a  look 
of  intense  satisfaction.  As  he  went  by 
we  slid  from  our  packs  and  cast  them 
into  the  machine,  but  we  scorned  to  ride. 
Harry  was  the  only  one  who  carried  his 
pack  into  East  Sumner.  He  said  it  was 
because  his  Spartan  spirit  refused  to 
stoop,  but  really  it  was  because  he  hadn't 
seen  the  automobile  quick  enough  to  cast 
away  his  luggage.  He  confessed  it  to 
me  privately. 

For  some  hours  I  had  been  between 
the  devil  of  doubt  and  the  deep  sea  of 
indecision.  Dutch  had  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  walk  through  to  the  trol- 
ley   at    Turner,    if    he    walked    alone. 
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Would  I  say  to  our  noble  leader:  "You 
are  not  alone.  I  shall  stick  by  to  the 
bitter  end.  I  shall  lacerate  my  feet  and 
my  feelings  and  go  twelve  more  long 
miles."  Or  would  I  succumb  to  the 
siren  train  whistle  and  roll  into  town  on 
a  plush  seat?  I  confess  I  didn't  know 
the  answer. 

At  East  Sumner  we  perceived  John 
on  the  station  platform  surrounded  by 
decrepit  knapsacks  and  speculative 
townspeople,  and  then  I  fought  the 
fight  and  won.  Pale  and  quivering,  I 
approached  Dutch.  "I'm  going  to  walk. 
I  can't  be  any  more  tired  than  I  am  now, 
so  I  might's  well  keep  on  going.  Only, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let's  start  now.  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  I  don't  believe,  to  see 
that  train  come  in." 

Just  then  Harry  appeared,  pale  but 
triumphant,  and  recited  words  to  the 
same  effect.  It  seems  he  had  been  hav- 
ing a  little  fight  of  his  own  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  platform,  and  had  won 
on  a  close  decision.  It  was  almost  train- 
time,  so  we  hastily  beat  it  away  from 
temptation,  looking  back  over  our  sev- 
eral shoulders  with  a  "Get-thee-behind- 
me-Satan"  expression.  Jack  and  Herb 
and  John  bade  us  good-bye  with  consid- 
erable formality  and  some  concern,  and 
promised  to  telephone  our  folks  that  we 
were  somewhere  on  the  way,  and  to  ex- 
pect us  when  we  arrived. 

There  was  one  great  consolation — we 
could  take  our  time.  Dutch  figured  we 
would  be  too  late  to  catch  the  eight- 
thirty  car  at  Turner,  and  the  next  one 
was  ten-thirty.  A  mud  turtle  could 
catch  that  and  take  a  nap  on  the  way, 
but  I  didn't  propose  even  to  race  a  mud 
turtle.     I  wanted  to  dawdle. 

Three  miles  from  Buckfield  Harry 
broke  a  long  silence.  "Say,"  he  re- 
marked, "supposin*  one  of  those  autos, 
in  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  should  offer 
us  a  lift?  I  wouldn't  mention  it,  only 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  contingen- 
cies. We  wouldn't  want  to  offend  any 
kind-hearted  automobile." 

"No,"  said  Dutch,  "we  couldn't  hon- 
estly accept  a  ride.  Our  consciences 
wouldn't  permit  us  to  smooch  our  untar- 
nished record  at  this  late  hour.  We 
could  say  we  were  walking  on  a  bet." 

I  dragged  along  a  few  yards  farther. 


"No,"  I  agreed,  "it  wouldn't  be  legiti- 
mate."    I  tried  to  say  it  with  conviction. 

Two  minutes  later  a  little  one-seated 
buzz  car  with  a  delivery  cart  body 
scooted  alongside.  "Want  a  lift  into 
Buckfield?"  There  was  one  second  of 
deadly  silence,  broken  by  the  crash  of 
three  large  bodies  landing  in  a  pile  in 
the  rear  of  the  auto.  When  the  tele- 
phone poles  began  to  go  by  I  noticed 
Dutch  was  nearest  the  front.  I  inferred 
he  had  landed  first. 

After  seven  minutes  spent  mostly  in 
the  air  we  offered  profuse  thank-yous 
and  farewells  and  limped  out  of  Buck- 
field,  receiving  a  glad  demonstration 
from  the  liver-and-white  hound.  It 
seemed  a  year  since  I  had  seen  that  dog. 

Dutch  consulted  his  watch.  "If  we 
hustle  we  can  just  make  the  eight-thirty 
car  at  Turner." 

I  guess  something  snapped  in  my 
brain,  for  I  saw  green  and  purple  stars. 
What  fiend  ever  put  that  notion  into 
Dutch's  head,  I  don't  know.  Hustle, 
hustle,  hustle!  I  was  sick  and  tired  of 
hustling.  I  wanted  to  walk  a  mile  an 
hour — or  half  a  mile  if  I  chose.  From 
blessing  that  auto  I  fell  to  cursing  it  and 
all  its  tribe.  When  I  became  somewhat 
more  rational  Harry  and  Dutch  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  I  had  to  assume  a  lumber- 
ing gallop  to  catch  up. 

Seven  miles!  Seven  long  and  weary 
miles!  Four  feet  to  the  step,  and  a  hun- 
dred steps  to  the  minute,  it  took  to  keep 
up  with  Dutch.  The  farmers  lighted 
their  lamps,  and  dogs  with  low  bass 
voices  rushed  out  of  farmyards.  I  began 
to  see  queer  visions  floating  around  in 
the  gloom.  I  presume  they  were  the 
creatures  of  delusion.  I  shut  my  eyes 
to  dispel  them,  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch. 
Stumble,  stumble,  stumble.  Sand,  rocks, 
and  wheel  ruts  all  looked  alike. 

I  really  don't  remember  much  except 
the  darkness,  and  the  obsession  that  I 
must  hurry,  though  I  crippled  my  feet 
for  life  and  totally  wrecked  my  consti- 
tution. 

"How  far  to  Turner?"  Dutch  hailed 
a  passing  team  that  loomed  out  of  the 
darkness.  "  'Bout  five  miles,"  came  the 
response.  Merciful  heavens,  I  thought 
we  were  almost  there. 
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Hours  passed.  Ages,  I  guess.  Then 
we  perceived  the  murky  outlines  of 
buildings.  Oh,  blessed  relief,  this  surely 
was  Turner.  A  more  minute  inspection 
proved  it  to  be  the  hamlet  of  Chases 
Mills.  I  had  totally  failed  to  recollect 
that  we  must  pass  through  here  before 
we  got  home.  > 

I  asked  Dutch  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  cemetery  at  Chases  Mills,  as  I  de- 
sired to  expire  upon  it.  He  thought 
there  wasn't  any,  but  there  was  a  nice 
one  at  Turner,  and  I'd  better  wait.  So 
I  crawled  along.  When  we  went 
through  Chases  Mills  Saturday  it  was 
quite  near  Turner,  but  someone  had 
disobligingly  moved  it  a  couple  of  miles 
since. 

"I  got  cramps  in  my  legs!"  I  an- 
nounced. 

"Cheer  up,"  encouraged  Dutch.  "No- 
body ever  died  of  cramps.  I  feel  kind 
of  rocky  myself."  This  helped  out  a 
little. 

"I  got  pains  in  my  stomach."  This 
last  a  bit  later. 

"We'll  get  you  some  paregoric  in 
Turner."  I  don't  like  paregoric,  and 
never  did,  so  I  shut  up.  I  crawled  and 
crept  and  wiggled  along  with  the  utmost 
fortitude,   never  uttering  another  com- 


plaint, and  clenching  my  teeth  so  the 
sounds  of  suffering  would  not  worry 
the  others.  I  bet  there  was  cold  sweat 
glistening  on  my  brow — only  there 
wasn't  any  light  for  it  to  glisten  in.  I 
couldn't  see  the  end  of  my  own  nose. 
Then,  just  as  I  was  pleasantly  preparing 
to  sink  into  the  last  fatal  lethargy,  I 
saw  stars  wavering  about  ahead,  and 
with  a  last  feeble  application  of  energy 
surged  on.  Five  minutes  later  I  was 
watching  the  houses  in  Turner  village 
go  round,  and  wondering  whether  I 
cared  to  recover. 

After  spending  one  hour  on  the  car, 
stiffening  up,  I  got  off  near  my  house 
and  tried  to  walk.  I  was  glad  it  was 
dark,  for  all  I  could  do  was  make  mo- 
tions like  an  old  man  with  two  wooden 
legs  and  no  crutches.  But  I  crawled 
home. 

I  expected  my  wife  would  clasp  me  in 
her  arms  and  shed  a  few  tears,  after  all 
I  had  gone  through.  I  feel  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  it.  She  stuck  her  head 
out  through  the  bedroom  door.  "Mercy 
on  us,  what  a  sight!  Don't  you  dare  stir 
one  foot  around  this  house  until  you  get 
into  the  bathtub."     Huh ! 

Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  Dutch. 


BACON  FAT  AND  BACON  GRAVY 


WHEN  bacon  or  ham  forms  part 
of  the  camp  menu  the  fat  which 
comes  out  during  the  cooking 
should  never  be  wasted.  It  serves  as  well 
as  any  other  grease  for  frying  other 
things  and  for  shortening  bread  and  bis- 
cuit. Under  the  stimulus  of  outdoor  air 
and  exercise  many  will  find  it  an  appe- 
tizing and  economical  substitute  for  but- 
ter. Delicious  gravy  with  the  flavor  of 
fried  bacon  can  be  made  from  it  as  fol- 
lows: Take  the  frying  pan  from  the  fire 
and  into  the  hot  fat  mix  flour  quite 
thoroughly  until  every  particle  is  mois- 
tened.    Flour  enough  to  use  up  all  the 


grease  may  be  used,  or  less,  according  to 
taste.  Pour  cold  water  upon  it,  some- 
thing less  than  a  cupful  to  the  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  set  again  on  the 
fire.  Stir  briskly  until  it  boils,  when  the 
gravy  will  be  done.  If  it  seems  too  thick, 
a  little  cold  water  stirred  in  and  brought 
to  a  boil  will  thin  it  to  suit;  if  too  thin, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  boiling  away  the 
surplus  water,  which  is  rather  tedious  to 
one  with  a  mountain  appetite.  Season  to 
taste,  remembering  that  the  seasoning 
has  to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  gravy, 
over  biscuits,  potatoes  or  rice.  Then 
eat  it. 
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XII 
THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL 


HIRATI  is  a  German  Govern- 
ment post,  situated  on  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  Lake.  This  pen- 
insula is  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  bare  of  layer  vegetation. 
The  Germans  have  planted  two  avenues 
of  trees,  but  they  have  not  done  well, 
and  have  generally  a  very  sickly  appear- 
ance. Near  the  water  is  a  stuccoed  and 
whitewashed  customs  house  with  two 
smaller  houses  for  the  Goanese  officials 
a  short  distance  away.  The  way  then 
rises  to  a  square  stone  fort  of  some  size 
near  which  stands  the  District  Commis- 
sioner's building,  long,  low,  and  white, 
with  surrounding  verandah.  The  other 
side  the  fort  are  a  dozen  Indian  dukkas 
and,  in  an  open  space,  a  roofed  shed 
for  the  native  market.  The  second  ave- 
nue of  sickly  trees  runs  from  the  fort 
down  the  length  of  the  peninsula.  A 
few  scattered  native  huts  and  several 
more  compact  villages  make  up  the  rest 
of  Shirati.  A  fresh  breeze  generally 
sweeps  across  the  peninsula,  which  keeps 
it  reasonably  free  of  mosquitoes  and  fe- 
ver. The  sleeping  sickness  is  bad  only 
a  few  miles  away,  and  Shirati  is  soon  to 
be  abandoned. 

We  called  on  the  District  Commis- 
sioner and  found  him  a  very  pleasant, 
short,  blond,  and  pink  little  man,  who 
spoke    a    little    English.     We    had    the 

Begun  in 


wearisome  giraffe  shauri  to  go  over 
again. 

Then  we  tackled  the  customs.  That 
took  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  never  before 
in  the  history  of  Shirati  had  sportsmen 
gone  out  from  there.  The  babu  had  no 
precedents,  no  book,  no  nothing  to  go 
by ;  and  such  a  situation  is  very  tough  on 
the  babu.  We  made  a  good  many  of 
our  own  precedents  on  the  spot,  and  got 
off  fairly  well. 

There  is  a  species  of  eagle  very  numer- 
ous here  and  well  named  Vocifer.  He 
is  the  jolliest  creature  imaginable,  for 
he  is  continually  giving  vent  to  perfect 
screams  of  laughter  and  joy,  so  like  the 
wild  hilarity  of  the  native  women  that 
at  first  I  was  thus  deceived.  And  when 
one  sees  the  joke  they  all  see  the  joke, 
and  join  in.  This  wild,  joyous  cry  is  ut- 
tered on  the  wing  or  sitting.  When  the 
Vocifer  happens  to  be  in  a  tree,  he 
throws  his  head  back  just  as  a  person 
would  do  when  laughing  heartily.  As 
the  joke  gets  funnier  his  head  gets  far- 
ther back  until  it  fairly  lies  between  his 
shoulders,  with  the  opened  beak  point- 
ing straight  up. 

In  the  early  morning  and  late  evening 
great  flocks  of  the  sacred  ibis  pass,  going 
to  or  coming  from  their  feeding-grounds. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  fire- 
wood. We  bought  little  bunches  of  it 
from    the    native    women.      Naturally, 
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there  were  no  more  evening  camp-fires. 

On  October  12,  after  several  days' 
sojourn  at  Shirati,  we  packed  up,  as  per 
instructions,  and  went  down  to  the  cus- 
toms house.  There  we  sat  in  the  shade 
until  4:30.  "Close  connections"  of  this 
sort  are  usual  in  Africa.  A  native  in  a 
dugout  canoe  fished  just  off  the  edge  of 
the  reeds  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  apparently  without  catching  any- 
thing; so  we  had  no  monopoly  on  the 
stock  of  patience. 

At  4:30  the  steamer  came  in  and  an- 
chored. A  small  boat  brought  a  line 
ashore,  and  by  means  of  that  a  lighter 
full  of  peanuts  was  hauled  out  by  hand. 
We  went  with  the  lighter. 

The  Nyanza  is  a  small  steamer,  living 
quarters  and  engines  all  aft,  freight 
decks  amidships,  small  forecastle,  like  our 
Great  Lakes  freighters,  on  a  smaller 
scale.  She  is  shallow  and  draws  only 
about  six  feet.  Awful  little  cabin  with 
saggy  and  bumpy  bunks.  White  men  all 
live  on  the  bridge,  where  meals  are 
served.  At  about  sunset  we  had  com- 
pleted loading  the  peanuts,  and  steamed 
an  hour  or  so  to  Korangu,  where  we 
dropped  anchor  for  the  night.  There  is 
no  night  travel  on  Victoria  Nyanza;  too 
many  rocks  and  too  few  charts.  Not 
much  sleep;  too  many  natives  aboard, 
too  bad  beds.  A  small  group  of  some 
of  the  Lake  people  were  singing  very 
sweetly  in  harmony ;  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  Africans  do  anything  but 
plain  unison.  A  gorgeous  night,  with 
the  reflection  of  the  land  in  moonlit 
water. 

Daylight  showed  Korangu  to  be  sur- 
rounded, or  rather  backed,  by  high,  dry- 
looking  mountains,  like  those  of  Spain 
or  our  own  Southwest.  Visible  is  only 
one  tin  shed  and  a  small  house,  though 
the  captain  told  us  a  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist  mission  lay  over  the  hill.  We 
soon  steamed  away. 

A  remarkably  hot  day  followed.  The 
shores  here  are  of  bold,  high  mountains, 
and  many  islands  made  for  us  a  sort  of 
inside  passage,  so  that  we  lost  the  effect 
of  the  open  sea.  At  one  point  we  worked 
our  way  through  a  passage  in  which  the 
c  hnnnel  was  only  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  a  right-angled  turn;  and  here,  ow- 
ing to  a  misplaced  buoy,  we  nearly  hung 


up.  This  passage  and  one  other  are  the 
only  entrances  to  the  Kavirondo  Gulf. 

The  latter  is  some  sixty  miles  long  by 
ten  or  fifteen  wide,  and  is  practically  a 
lake  by  itself.  The  mountains  on  both 
sides  are  very  lofty,  but  set  rather  back, 
so  there  is  a  littoral.  At  the  end  there 
is  a  vast  stretch  of  flat  country, — a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  lake-bed, — but  at 
last  the  moiihtains  close  even  this  in. 

Our  intention  was  to  look  for  Uganda 
Cob  at  Kibigori,  a  place  about  twenty- 
five  miles  inland  on  this  flat.  We  docked 
at  Kisumu  about  sundown,  with  a  good 
deal  of  flurry ;  and  I  could  easily  see  why 
the  captains  of  these  lake  steamers  crack 
up.  The  climate  and  the  nervous  work 
are  a  combination  to  knock  up  anybody. 

Bad   News   for   Memba    Sasa 

At  this  point  we  got  two  pieces  of  bad 
news.  The  first  was  that  Vandeweyer's 
donkeys  were  all  dead,  which  made  a  to- 
tal of  41  donkeys  and  2  mules  dead. 
The  other  hit  poor  Memba  Sasa.  He 
got  word  that  his  father  and  his  wife 
were  both  dead  of  plague;  and  that  the 
Masai  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  steal 
sixty  of  his  goats — a  very  severe  financial 
loss  for  a  man  in  his  position.  We  de- 
cided to  send  him  up  by  train  the  next 
day  to  see  what  he  could  do.  I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry,  for  I  was  fond  of  him. 
That  night  we  slept  (?)  on  board,  as  we 
had  nowhere  to  go  in  the  dark. 

We  sent  off  Memba  Sasa  next  day  by 
the  early  train.  He  wept  at  parting,  and 
I  almost  felt  like  it.  I  shall  not  see  him 
again.  Then  we  spent  some  three  hot 
hours  on  customs  and  shipping  our  tro- 
phies and  donkey  saddles  by  freight;  also 
in  getting  our  men  all  inoculated  for 
plague,  a  job  which  did  not  in  the  least 
please  them.  The  job  hurts  somewhat. 
Cuninghame,  like  an  old  fox,  headed  off 
possible  complaints  by  announcing  that 
the  inoculation  was  a  sort  of  test;  that 
those  whom  it  made  ill  would  be  thus 
proved  plague-infected  and  must  go  in 
quarantine  for  fifteen  days.  We  had  no 
complaints. 

Then  we  went  up  to  call  on  the  Pro- 
vincial Commissioner,  who  proved  to  be 
the  brother  of  that  Home  we  had  for- 
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merly  met  at  Meru.  This  is  a  very 
tall  man,  so  he  is  known  as  Long  Home, 
and  the  other  as  Short  Home.  He  was 
extraordinarily  cordial,  and  sent  off  a 
wire  to  a  man  at  Muhoroni  asking 
about  Cob.  He  also  invited  us  to  lunch. 
We  captured  our  men  and  made  camp  in 
an  open  space  under  a  "bologna  sausage 
tree." 

Kisumu  must  be  described  in  three 
parts.  At  the  water's  edge  are  many 
huge  corrugated  iron  structures  repre- 
senting goods  stores,  machine  shops,  cus- 
toms, and  shipyards.  The  ships  are  sent 
out  in  numbered  pieces,  and  are  here  put 
together  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle.    Then  on 


the  flat  a  little  removed  is  a  village  of 
Indian  dukkas  and  native  huts.  Then 
up  on  a  low  volcanic  ridge  are  the  houses 
and  offices  of  the  Europeans.  These  are 
pretty  scattered,  have  gardens,  stone 
walls,  shaded  streets  or  roads;  and  are 
generally  quite  attractive.  The  view  out 
over  the  Kavirondo  Gulf  and  the  moun- 
tains and  valley  is  very  fine;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  climate  the  place  would  be 
very  attractive. 

The  climate  is  bad,  however.  Home 
is  a  big,  husky  man,  but  his  eyes  are  rest- 
less, his  manner  nervous,  and  his  fre- 
quent laugh  loud  and  forced  almost  to 
the   note   of   hysteria.      Others   are   the 
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same.  Plague  is  always  present  among 
the  swarming  natives;  meningitis  is 
creeping  in ;  and  sleeping  sickness  is  so 
near  that  it  is  a  dread  and  a  threat. 
Dr.  Moett,  the  medical  officer,  is  im- 
mensely busy — and  immensely  pleased 
and  interested.  He  set  a  dozen  wire 
traps,  caught  a  dozen  plague  rats,  and 
set  the  lot  by  his  laboratory  door,  pend- 
ing investigation.  When  he  went  to  look 
for  them  an  hour  or  so  later  they  had 
gone.     Only  the  empty  traps! 

He  summoned  his  boys. 

Oh,  yes,  they  knew  where  the  rats 
were;  they  had  eaten  them;  isn't  that 
what  the  bwana  caught  them  for? 

"And  they  were  plague  rats!"  con- 
cluded the  doctor  pathetically. 

Home's  house  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
lovely  garden  which  would  drive  any 
enthusiast  crazy  with  its  tropical  stuff, 
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and  is  a  wide,  cool,  rambling  structure 
with  shady  verandahs.  We  had  a  good 
lunch,  and  Cuninghame  and  I  were  so 
pleased  that  after  Home  had  gone  back 
to  his  office  we  remained,  loafing  in  his 
easy-chairs.  So  later  he  was  fairly  forced 
to  ask  us  to  dine,  an  invitation  we  ac- 
cepted shamelessly. 

Home  is  very  much  interested  in 
opening  his  district  by  means  of  good 
roads  (in  the  native  sense).  He  tried 
in  vain  to  get  the  chiefs  interested ;  and 
finally  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  a  bicycle 
for  each  chief  and  an  askari  to  teach  him 
to  ride.  Now  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  naked  savage  biking  along  in  the  depths 
of  Africa  on  a  glittering  wheel.  And 
every  time  he  comes  a  cropper  he  gets 
out  a  thousand  men  or  so  to  fix  the  road! 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest 
for  some  time  over  a  reported  new  ani- 
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mal  in  the  back  country.  Therefore  a 
certain  official  was  more  than  pleased 
when  two  of  his  askaris  came  in  to  re- 
port that  they  had  been  chased  by  and 
had  shot  such  an  animal.  Being  an  offi- 
cial, he  sent  forth  official  commands  that 
any  animal  found  anywhere  near  that 
place  belonged  to  him;  and  he  sent  out 


parties  in  all  directions  to  search.  After 
all  these  preparations  had  been  made  up 
comes  a  sad-eyed  Indian : 

"Please,  bwana"  says  he,  "I  want 
fifty  rupees  because  your  askari  kills  my 
donkey." 

As  illustrating  settler  methods,  Home 
told  us  of  the  man  who  was  digging  a 
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well  and  ran  into  a  rock  twenty  feet 
down.  He  drilled  it  and  put  in  dyna- 
mite, but  was  unable  to  touch  it  off  from 
lack  of  enough  fuse.  The  usual  asinine 
bystander  had  a  bright  idea.  They  ar- 
ranged the  detonators,  rolled  a  big  rock 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole;  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  thrust  it  in  with  a  pole.  The 
rock  failed  to  explode  the  detonators, 
but  most  effectually  blocked  the  well! 

After  a  long  wait  and  many  excur- 
sions of  inquiry  the  following  morning 
we  got  a  reply  to  our  telegram.  As  cob 
were  said  to  frequent  Kibigori,  we 
packed  up  and  set  forth  at  10:50. 

The  march  struck  across  the  flat  and 
was  exceedingly  hot.  There  were  no 
particular  features  to  record  except  that 
the  numerous  groups  of  native  huts  were 
invariably  located  in  circles  of  large, 
shady  trees,  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
stakes  planted  as  palisades.  The  sur- 
roundings were  exactiy  like  those  of  the 
San  Fernando  valley,  so  that  the  Cali- 
fornia readers  need  no  further  descrip- 
tion. To  the  others  I  can  only  say — 
mountains  on  three  sides,  lake  on  the 
other,  nearly  flat  valley,  with  occasional 
low,  rolling  ridges  in  the  middle.  Val- 
ley sixty  miles  by  about  twenty-five. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  a  barranca  in  the  depths  of 
which  flowed  a  swift  little  stream.  A 
fine  upstanding  Kavirondo  damsel  stood 
knee  deep,  busily  engaged  in  washing  out 
a  flat  basket  full  of  beans.  She  had  a 
string  of  beads  about  her  neck,  armlets, 
a  leather  string  about  her  waist,  and 
three  mosquitos.  However,  that  did  not 
seem  to  bother  her.  She  chatted  merrily 
to  us,  told  us  there  was  no  more  water 
for  sixteen  miles,  and  passed  up  gourds- 
ful  for  our  men  to  drink. 

In  the  next  week  I  saw  many  of  these 
Kavirondos,  men,  women,  and  children. 
A  majority  of  them  were  stark  naked. 
Those  that  were  partially  clothed  wore 
the  garment  as  ornament  only.  Since 
they  knew  no  harm  in  nakedness,  they 
of  course  exhibit  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
embarrassment  or  self-consciousness;  so 
that  in  a  wonderfully  brief  space  of  time 
one  comes  to  accept  the  fact. 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  a 
totally  naked  people  would  be  far  down 
in  the  human  scale,  and  would  exhibit 


the  lowest  type  of  savagery.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Save  for  the  one  fact  of  naked- 
ness, they  are  rather  above  the  average. 
They  make  very  good  houses,  which  they 
keep  clean  and  the  earth  around  which 
they  keep  swept.  Their  personal  habits 
are  cleanly.  They  raise  a  variety  of 
crops,  which  they  store  in  well-made 
granaries.  In  natural  intelligence  they 
seem  to  be  above  the  average  in  the  way 
of  being  quick  to  catch  a  meaning,  take 
a  joke,  etc. 

The   Finest  People   in    the    Country 

Physically  they  are  the  finest  race  in 
East  and  Central  Africa,  tall,  well  pro- 
portioned, upright.  The  men  are  won- 
derful, with  big  frames,  developed  mus- 
cles, yet  free  from  clumsiness.  The 
women  too  are  very  fine,  especially  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-five  or  so;  after 
which,  as  always  in  the  low,  hot  coun- 
tries, the  breasts  are  apt  to  fall.  Both 
sexes  are  fond  of  shaving  their  heads  in 
queer  patterns,  which  seem  to  have  no 
uniformity  and  to  signify  nothing  except 
the  taste  of  the  individual.  All  other 
hair  on  their  faces  and  bodies  is  most 
carefully  removed.  Brass  wire  alone 
seems  desired.  It  is  worn  moderately, 
only  small  collars,  armlets,  and  leglets. 
The  unmarried  women  wear  nothing  at 
all.  The  married  women  tie  on  a  sort 
of  tail  behind  made  exactly  like  an  old- 
fashioned  bell-cord  tassel  but  very  much 
larger.  They  occasionally  carry  also  a 
small  white  goatskin  burned  or  branded 
in  stripes  like  a  zebra.  This  probably 
has  some  especial  significance,  for  when 
I  tried  to  buy  one  I  failed  at  any  price. 

"If  I  sell  this  I  will  die,"  they  told 
me. 

They  are  a  friendly  people,  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  occasionally  to  squat  in 
one  of  their  enclosed  villages  and  jaw 
with  them.  Everything  was  clean  and 
swept,  nobody  was  greased  and  daubed 
(though  many  painted  their  faces),  and 
there  seemed  a  lot  of  spare  hilarious 
good  nature.  At  the  very  first  it  was 
hard  not  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  at 
being  surrounded  by  so  many  full-grown 
ladies  without  a  stitch,  but  they  were  all 
so  blissfully  unconscious  of  anything  out 
of  the  way  that  I  ended  by  becoming  so 
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myself!  Those  who  know  these  people 
well  tell  me  that  they  are  the  most  chaste 
of  all  the  tribes! 

Influenced  by  the  damsel's  informa- 
tion about  water  we  camped  in  an  old 
corn  field  at  the  edge  of  the  barranca. 
There  was  no  shade,  and  no  firewood ; 
but  we  threw  our  blankets  over  the  tents, 
and  cooked  with  corn  stalks. 

We  were  off  by  the  first  of  daylight  in 
order  to  avoid  some  of  the  heat.  Passed 
many  villages.  From  one  of  them  came 
a  wailing  of  many  people  that  rose  and 
fell  in  the  weirdest  manner.  One  of 
our  Kavirondo  porters  told  us  that  it 
meant  somebody  had  just  died.  We  saw 
a  great  many  bustards  and  the  beautiful 
golden  crested  Kavirondo  crane.  I 
would  very  much  have  liked  one  of  the 
latter,  but  did  not  dare  shoot.  The 
country  was  absolutely  flat,  villages  and 
natives  were  everywhere,  and  no  one 
could   tell  where   a   bullet  would   stop. 
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We  passed  many  people,  and  never 
ceased  admiring  their  splendid  physical 
proportions.  One  group  of  men  with 
spears  were  all  over  six  feet  with  deep 
chests  and  the  developed  muscles  of  the 
best  Greek  sculpture. 

After  about  seven  hours'  march  we 
reached  Kibigori ;  and  very  glad  to  do  so, 
for  the  sun  is  here  very  strong.  We 
walked  directly  through  the  station  and 
camped  under  a  solitary  tree  on  a  height 
above  the  river. 

By  five  o'clock  we  had  found  and 
engaged  two  shenzis  who  claimed  to 
know  where  cob  are  to  be  found. 

We  started  out  early  next  morning 
with  our  two  shenzis,  but  before  we  had 
gone  far  we  had  collected  a  dozen,  all 
anxious  for  meat. 

Villages  everywhere,  and  the  country 
not  much  broken.  However,  after 
tramping  for  some  distance  we  came  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  "wild"  country  lying 
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in  the  triangle  where  two  streams  meet. 
This  was  a  very  small  bit  of  country 
indeed,  and  was  of  alternate  small  thick- 
ets and  rolling  high  grass  knolls,  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  forest  along  the  course 
of  the  river. 

It  immediately  became  evident  that 
unless  the  cob  was  a  particularly  foolish 
beast  we  would  never  get  near  any  of 
them  with  the  procession  we  were  drag- 
ging about.  Therefore  we  squatted  the 
lot  on  a  knoll  and  told  them  to  stay  put. 
A  hundred  yards  on  we  began  to  see  cob. 
They  are  about  the  size  and  color  of 
impalla,   and  go  bounding  and  popping 


about  in  the  high  grass.  We  sneaked 
here  and  there,  catching  an  occasional 
glimpse.  The  beasts  were  not  very  wild, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
plain  sight  of  them.  Finally  I  got  a 
good  off-hand  chance — and  missed.  I 
immediately  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  fired 
four  more  shots  without  result. 

We  went  on,  crossing  the  stream  on 
the  men's  backs,  and  working  cautiously 
down  through  another  strip  of  cover. 
Saw  no  animals,  and  only  a  few  tracks. 

The  Kavirondo  now  began  to  come 
down  into  the  swamps  and  thickets  to 
cut  firewood  and  thatch :  and  our  guides, 
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who  seemed  to 
know  the  game 
thoroughly,  told  us 
we  might  as  well 
quit,  as  now  the 
cob  would  all  re- 
tire into  the  den- 
sest cover.  There- 
f  o  r  e  we  again 
crossed  the  river 
p  i  c  k  a  p  ack  and 
started  for  camp. 
On  the  way  we 
ran  smack  on  a 
fine  buck  cob,  in 
plain  sight,  broad- 
side on,  about  two 
hundred  yards 
away.  I  missed 
him,  and  also  two 
other  take-a-chance 
shots  as  he  went. 
Hard  luck  to  get 
this  bad  streak  just 
at  this  time.  It 
was  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  the 
one  other  slump  in 
shooting  Ihave  ex- 
perienced this  trip 
— too  much  work 
and  sun. 

I   regretted   still 
more  the  slump  in 

shooting  when  we  hunted  all  next  morn- 
ing without  seeing  a  hoof.  We  covered 
the  same  ground  as  yesterday,  and  now 
find  that  there  is  in  all  the  country  no 
other  place  for  cob.  It  is  either  this 
small  bit  of  cover  or  nothing. 

After  we  had  looked  it  all  over  thor- 
oughly we  made  some  visits  among  the 
villages,  and  had  a  lot  of  fun.  One 
place  seemed  to  have  struck  an  umbrella 
craze.  Everybody,  who  was  anybody, 
owned  one,  and  it  was  certainly  very 
funny  to  see  stark  naked  people  under 
opened  sunshades.  In  each  village  one 
or  more  talked  Swahili,  and  we  con- 
versed at  length.  Things  were  always 
swept  and  clean,  with  no  filth.  I  liked 
the  people.  One  very  polite  person  in- 
formed me,  in  answer  to  a  question : 
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"  I  have  two 
children  alive,  and 
one  that  has  just 
finished    dying." 

We  rested  in 
the  heat  of  the  day 
and  went  out 
again  in  the  same 
country  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. I  had  the 
good  luck  to  see 
three  cob,  and  by  a 
most  careful 
(probably  need- 
lessly careful) 
stalk  got  in  range. 
Hit  two  of  them 
badly  before  they 
got  off;  I  got  one, 
and  Cuninghame 
finished  the  other 
in  the  high  grass. 
Dozens  of  Kavi- 
rondo  came  run- 
ning from  every- 
where at  the  sound 
of  the  shots.  We 
wanted  the  meat 
for  ourselves,  but 
they  took  the  en- 
trails down  to  the 
very  last  bit. 

Next  day  I  went 
out  alone  with 
Kongoni  on  the  chance  of  seeing  another 
cob.  Blundered  into  a  bushbuck  and 
killed  it.  It  proved  to  have  a  whacking 
big  head — 16^4  inches  as  opposed  to 
about  12  inches  of  my  others.  The  Kavi- 
rondo  gathered,  and  I  promised  them  the 
meat  if  they  would  stand  for  photos  in 
their  village.  They  are  very  shy  of  the 
camera.  To  this  they  agreed,  but  even  as 
it  was  they  dove  for  blankets,  skins,  etc., 
before  they  would  pose.  I  do  not  think 
this  indicated  any  sense  of  feeling  naked 
but  rather  a  vain  desire  to  show  off  their 
wealth.  In  the  afternoon  I  again  cov- 
ered the  little  round  but  saw  nothing. 
In  the  meantime  Cunninghame  had 
struck  camp,  and  when  I  got  in  all  was 
ready  for  the  train.  At  8 :00  we  started 
for  Nairobi. 


[Editor's  Note: — It  had  been  planned  to  add  a  short  article  to  this  series,  giv- 
ing precise  information  as  to  routes,  cost,  guides,  porters,  etc.,  to  sportsmen  desiring 
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to  visit  German  East  Africa.  Inasmuch  as  the  best  way  lies  through  British  East 
Africa,  vk  Nairobi  and  thence  to  Musoma,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  war 
has  rendered  German  East  Africa  practically  closed  territory.  In  view  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  world  after  it  is  over,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  omit  this  article.  Readers 
desiring  this  information  can  secure  it  by  addressing  the  editor  of  this  magazine.] 
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USING  A  FISH  ROD  FOR  A  CAMERA  TRIPOD 

By   HOWARD    HAMILTON    BLISS 


TO  the  recreationist  both  piscato- 
rially  and  photographically  in- 
clined, the  rival  advantages  of  the 
jointed  fishing  rod  and  the  telescoping 
tripod  have  made  appeals  which  often 
seem  mutually  exclusive.  Weight,  bulk, 
cost,  and  general  bothersomeness  have 
militated  against  both  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  an  artistic  angler  contents 
himself  with  the  willow  pole  and  the 
snap  shot.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
both  devices  with  the  bother  of  but  one, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  jointed 
rod  on  occasion  as  a  tripod.  This  does 
not  injure  the  rod,  and  helps  a  good  deal 
when  one  wants  to  use  a  color  screen  or 
a  small  diaphragm  or  to  make  stereo- 
scopic pictures  with  a  single-barreled 
camera.  A  tripod  head  which  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  and  weighs  but 
three  ounces  is  all  that  is  needed  to  con- 
vert a  four-piece  rod  into  a  low  but 
serviceable  camera  stand.  It  can  be 
made  thus: 

Three  circles,  Zl/2  inches  in  diameter, 
are  cut  with  tinners'  snips  from  1/32- 
inch  sheet  aluminum.  Slots,  J4  inch 
square,  are  cut  in  each  at  three  equi- 
distant points  on  the  rim,  the  metal  being 
cut  clear  out  of  one  of  the  sheets,  but 
in  the  other  two  only  one  side  and  the 
bottom  of  each  slot  are  cut,  the  metal 


then  being  bent  at  right  angles  along  the 
third  edge.  If  the  proper  edges  have 
been  chosen  for  cutting,  the  three  circles 
can  now  be  piled  together,  the  clean-cut 
one  between  the  others,  and  square 
"ears"  will  come  down  at  the  sides  of 
each  slot.  Hardwood  blocks,  S/§  by  ^ 
by  lj4  inches,  are  to  be  riveted  between 
these  "ears,"  holes  of  suitable  size  being 
bored  lengthwise  from  the  lower  ends 
for  the  reception  of  the  three  lower 
joints  of  the  rod. 

The  three  circles  are  to  be  riveted  to- 
gether and  a  screw  to  fit  the  tripod 
sockets  of  the  camera  put  in  the  center, 
projecting  up.  A  good  plan  is  to  file  the 
head  of  the  screw  square  and  quite  thin. 
A  hole  to  fit  it  is  cut  in  the  middle  sheet 
and  the  screw  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
uncut  bottom  sheet  and  project  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  top  one.  The  tops 
of  the  blocks  should  be  rounded  and  the 
lower  ends  whittled  so  that  they  fold 
snugly  together  under  the  aluminum 
when  not  in  use. 

This  tripod  will  permit  the  camera  to 
be  leveled  on  hillsides  or  uneven  ground. 
If  its  steadiness  should  be  suspected,  ex- 
posures can  be  made  safely  by  opening 
the  shutter  with  a  dark  object  before  the 
lens,  and  this  removed  without  touching 
the  camera  when  everything  is  still. 


GETTING  REAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 

LANDSCAPE 


By  HOWARD  HAMILTON  BLISS 


Photographs  by   the  Author 


Use  a  Small  Camera  and  Enlarge  the  Part  of  the  Negative  You 

Want  to  Save 


ANY  a  lover  of  the  out- 
door world  has  found  that 
his  pleasures  are  doubled 
and  his  tribulations  for- 
gotten if  he  can  secure 
-^  good  photographs  of  the 
scenes  which  enchant  him.  Over  ninety 
per  cent  of  such  photographers  are 
equipped  with  nothing  better  than  snap- 
shot cameras  making  film  negatives.  Fre- 
quently no  picture  at  all,  or  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  results  from  some  view  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  because  the  "artist" 
does  not  understand  the  limitations  of  his 
equipment  and  the  way  to  overcome 
them. 

Nearly  all  hand  cameras  are  fitted 
with  lenses  of  such  short  focus  that  the 
pictures  obtained  have  violent  perspective 
and  give  incorrect  impressions  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  portrayed. 
Large  bodies  of  water  shrink  to  ponds 
and  mountains  to  mole  hills  in  the  blight- 
ing eye  of  the  snap-shot  kodak,  because 
the  photographer  selects  his  view-point 
where  he  can  get  the  foreground  objects 
to  look  right  in  the  finder  and  lets  the 
big  things  in  the  distance  take  care  of 
themselves.  A  short-focus  lens  gives  a 
small  image  of  anything  far  away,  while 
it  is  generally  possible  to  get  close  enough 
to  the  trees,  rocks,  or  buildings  to  make 
them  show  as  large  as  desired.  And  so, 
in  the  finished  picture,  skeptical  friends 
judge  a  lake  to  be  a  puddle  since  it  oc- 
cupies about  a  third  as  much  of  the  scene 
as  a  tent  in  the  foreground. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  even  an  open- 
minded  critic  that  the  cliff  shown  in  the 
first  plate   is  well  over  half  a  mile  in 


sheer  height,  when  he  can  see  pine  trees 
standing  level  with  its  base  and  reaching 
more  than  half  way  to  the  top.  And 
yet  that  cliff  is  the  famous  El  Capitan 
which  stands,  three  thousand  feet  high, 
at  the  gateway  of  Yosemite  Valley. 

Of  course  the  remedy  for  such  im- 
proper perspective  is  a  lens  of  long  focus 
or  a  telephoto  attachment.  These  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money  and  have  other  dis- 
advantages, but  they  do  produce  beauti- 
ful pictures.  Some  very  fine  landscape 
views  were  taken  on  one  of  our  trips 
together  by  a  friend  whose  convertible 
lens  enabled  him  to  use  a  focus  of  eight- 
een inches.  He  had  to  have  a  bellows 
twenty  inches  long,  a  strong,  steady  tri- 
pod, and  a  good  man  to  help  in  keeping 
the  breeze  from  shaking  the  apparatus 
during  the  necessarily  long  exposure,  but 
the  results  were  worth  it.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  outfit  lies  in  its  abil- 
ity to  get  photographs  of  distant  objects, 
such  as  mountain  peaks,  from  a  good 
point  of  view  and  large  enough  to  be 
real  pictures. 

A  scheme  to  get  practically  the  same 
results  with  a  minimum  of  bother  and 
complication  is  to  use  the  small  hand 
camera  and  make  a  suitable  enlargement 
of  a  small  part  of  the  negative.  The 
photographer  must  back  away  from  fore- 
ground objects  so  far  that  they  dwindle 
to  an  appropriate  size  in  comparison 
with  the  background,  clouds,  etc.  Then, 
when  the  enlargement  is  done,  the  back- 
ground is  seen  to  occupy  its  proper  share 
of  the  picture  space,  and  the  foreground 
emphasizes  rather  than  destroys  the 
grandeur  of  the  view.     And  if  the  pic- 
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KILLING    THE    EFFECT 

The  trees  are  too  close  to  the  camera  and  no  one  would  suspect  that  the 
cliff  in  the  background  is  three  thousand  feet  high. 
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WORKIXC     TOk    ENLARGEMENT 


The  cloud   is  two   miles   away.     The  picture  was  taken  with  a  postcard- 
size  camera  equipped  with  the  ordinary  "Rapid  Rectilinear"  lens. 
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PLAYING  IT  UP 

This   is    an   enlargement   of   one-fifth    of   the   opposite   picture.     Effect   of 
distance  is  reduced  one-half  and  the   foreground  is  minimized. 
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JUST    A    PIECE    OF    THE    PICTURE 

This   view  was  originally  contained   in  a  space  about  one  and  a  quarter 
and  two  and   a  quarter  inches   in  a  postcard   negative. 
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WHERE    IT    CAME    FROM 

This  is  a  direct  print  from  the  negative  from  which  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  page  was  made.     Note  how  the  cataract  is  lost. 
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ture  is  of  some  inaccessible  object,  a  ship 
far  out  on  the  ocean,  for  example,  it  will 
be  brought  up  to  satisfying  size  and 
given  its  due  importance  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  much  irrelevant  scenery  and  de- 
tails near  at  hand. 

Plate  number  two  shows  a  little  cloud 
lingering  over  the  river  after  a  storm. 
The  picture  was  taken  with  a  postcard 
size  camera  equipped  with  the  cheap  lens 
known  as  the  "rapid  rectilinear"  ordi- 
narily supplied  with  such  an  outfit. 
With  a  view  to  subsequent  enlargement 
the  lens  was  stopped  down  to  a  small 
aperture,  making  a  sharp  negative.  The 
next  plate  shows  what  can  be  made  of  it 
by  taking  one-fifth  of  the  negative  and 
enlarging  it  to  the  original  size  of  the 
whole  picture.  Nor  is  this  all  the  mag- 
nification it  will  stand,  for  that  small 
portion  has  been  enlarged  to  nine  by  six- 
teen inches  and  is  still  as  sharp  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  distant  view  of 
the  splendid  Wapama  Fall  in  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley.  Fifteen  hundred  feet 
high,  it  roars  down  a  narrow,  inclined 
gorge,  which  limits  the  best  view  of  it 


to  a  small  part  of  the  valley  directly  in 
front  and  a  considerable  distance  away. 
The  plate  is  made  from  a  piece  about 
one  and  a  quarter  by  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  a  postcard  negative.  The 
next  picture  is  a  print  made  direct  from 
the  whole  negative,  showing  how  much 
of  a  short-focus  photograph  must  be  elim- 
inated in  order  to  give  anything  like  a 
true  idea  of  the  cataract. 

These  examples  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  large  scale  views  of  distant  ob- 
jects can  be  made  with  ordinary  and 
easily  portable  apparatus,  and  that  one 
need  not  be  limited  to  landscapes  which 
are  all  foreground  if  one  but  has  confi- 
dence enough  to  get  far  enough  back 
to  make  it  dwindle  to  its  proper  size 
relative  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  com- 
position. The  enlarging  can  be  done  by 
professional  finishers,  but  it  costs  less  and 
is  much  more  interesting  for  the  amateur 
to  do  it  himself.  Instruction  booklets 
are  given  away  by  photo-supply  dealers 
and  better  ones  are  sold  at  nominal 
prices.  There  is  no  need  of  complicated 
equipment,  and  it  can  be  bought  com- 
plete or  constructed  at  home. 


Another  problem  which  confronts  the  amateur  photographer 
is  that  of  balancing  his  picture  and  concentrating  attention 
on  the  important  point.  In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hall  describes  his  experiments  in  trimming  prints  to  secure  this 
balance  and  tells  of  an  unexpected  discovery  that  he  made 


THE  BEST  GOLF  COURSES  IN 
THE  EAST 

By  OSWALD  G.  KIRKBY 

He  Finds  Only  Three  Places  for  Ideal  Golf  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  But  There  are  Nine  Outside 


WHERE  TO  FIND  IDEAL  GOLF  IN  THE  EAST 

National  Golf  Links  of  America,  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Garden  City  Golf  Club,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

The  Country  Club,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Myopia  Hunt  Club,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Oakmont  Country  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ekwanok  Country  Club,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Huntington  Valley  Country  Club,  Abingdon,  Pa. 

Merion  Cricket  Club,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Pinehurst  Country  Club,  Courses  2  and  3,  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 

Piping  Rock  Hunt  Club,  Piping  Rock,  L.  I. 


=^HE  golf  "hole"  is,  after 
all,  what  makes  for  a  dis- 
tinctive course.  A  course 
which  has  no  distinctive 
or  characteristic  hole  is 
without  rank  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  golf  players.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  greens  committees  of 
the  East  have  realized  this,  and  intense 
rivalry  has  revealed  itself  in  efforts  on 
their  part  to  give  to  their  courses  such 
holes.  No  matter  how  picturesque  the 
course  may  be,  no  matter  how  ideally 
located,  no  matter  how  luxurious  the 
equipment  of  the  clubhouse  or  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  course,  a  club  which 
achieves  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  good 
golfer  must  have  character  and  distinc- 
tion as  to  its  holes. 

For  instance,  to  illustrate  how  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  the  golfer  is  a  first- 
class  course,  I  should  say  that  there  are 
not  over  three  at  the  most  first-class  golf 


courses  in  the  Metropolitan  district; 
that  is,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  City.  These  three 
courses  include,  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tinction, the  National  Golf  Links  of 
America,*  near  Southampton,  L.  I. ;  Bal- 
tusrol Club,  near  Short  Hills,  N.  J. ; 
and  Garden  City  Club,  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply 
that  good  golf  is  not  to  be  had  upon 
many  other  metropolitan  courses. 

First  I  shall  point  out  the  character- 
istics that  make  for  ideal  golf  on  the 
three  courses  mentioned,  and  afterwards 
describe  some  of  the  best  holes  and  good 
golf  characteristics  on  other  courses,  not 
only  in  the  metropolitan  district,  but 
throughout  the  East.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  I  might  properly  add  that  ideal 
golf  is  found  at  Brookline,  near  Boston; 
Myopia,   at  Hamilton-Blenheim,  in  the 

*  Outside  the  fifty-mile  radius,  but  included 
in   the   Metropolitan   district. 
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Boston  district;  Oakmont,  Pittsburgh; 
Manchester,  Vermont;  Huntington  Val- 
ley, near  Philadelphia ;  the  Merion 
Country  Club,  Philadelphia;  the  No.  2 
and  No.  3  courses  at  Pinehurst,  and  the 
Piping  Rock  Hunt  Club,  Piping  Rock, 
L.  I. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Shinnecock 
Hills,  on  the  National  Golf  Course,  are 
found  the  ideal  characteristics  of  the  best 
links  of  the  other  side,  with  its  natural 
advantages  of  the  rolling,  hilly  ground 
and  the  hazard  of  a  strong  wind  which 
usually  is  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  Al- 
though the  National  is  far  from  perfect, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
young  course  and  has  the  natural  dis- 
advantage of  a  sandy  soil,  still  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  years  before  it  will 
be  in  perfect  condition  due  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  being  spent  upon  it. 
The  greens  are  the  finest  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  putt  on  of  any  greens  in  the 
United  States.  The  holes  which  stand 
out  as  the  best  holes  of  this  course  are  as 
follows : 

Facing  the  Wind  Hazards 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
wind  is  against  the  player,  the  seventh 
hole  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  two-shot 
and  approach  hole  at  the  National.  This 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  three  shots 
must  be  perfectly  placed.  For  a  drive 
and  full  iron  shot,  the  eighth  hole  I  con- 
sider the  best  hole  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  eighth  is  a  carry  from 
the  tee  of  at  least  175  yards,  and  anyone 
who  has  played  the  National  with  one  of 
those  sea  breezes  blowing  in  his  face 
knows  what  that  carry  means.  The  sec- 
ond shot  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  full 
iron  to  a  plateau  green  which  is  thor- 
oughly trapped  on  all  sides.  For  a  full 
shot  hole,  the  second  hole,  called  "The 
Sahara,"  due  to  the  large  bunker  of 
sand  which  faces  one  from  the  tee,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  first-shot  hole  in  the 
United  States.  If  a  carry  of  180  yards 
is  made,  the  hole  is  simple  enough,  as 
after  this  carry  it  is  slightly  downhill 
and  the  ball  receives  quite  a  run.  Do 
not  think  from  the  description  of  these 
holes  that  one  has  to  make  these  carries, 
for   it   is   not   true.     The   holes  are  so 


constructed  that  the  short  player  can 
play  off  to  the  side  and  still  be  on  per- 
fectly good  fair  green. 

The  short  fourth  hole  is  a  wonderful 
hole,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  an 
easy  three  or  else  such  a  hard  six  or 
seven.  If  the  tee  shot  is  not  properly 
placed,  the  ball  will  undoubtedly  come 
to  rest  in  a  very  severe  trap.  On  each 
side  the  green,  sheers  off  at  right  angles 
to  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
National  Golf  Links,  as  a  scoring  propo- 
sition to  a  first-class  golfer,  are  probably 
four  strokes  harder  than  a  course  of  the 
Baltusrol  caliber;  but  to  a  poor  golfer 
this  difference  is  apt  to  run  as  high  as 
fifteen  strokes.  In  comparison  with  the 
Manchester  course,  for  instance,  the  Na- 
tional, to  a  first-class  golfer,  is  five  or 
six  harder.  This  is  given  simply  as  an 
average,  and  does  not  refer  to  an  occa- 
sion where  everything  is  breaking  well 
for  a  player. 

The  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
of  the  National  is  the  fact  that  the  first 
nine  holes  run  in  one  direction  and  the 
second  nine  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
course  laid  out  on  this  principle  has  the 
disadvantage  of  the  wind  being  with  you 
on  one  nine  and  against  you  on  the  other, 
unless  a  cross-wind  happens  to  be  blow- 
ing, which  happens  very  seldom  on  this 
course. 

When  one  thinks  of  Baltusrol,  its 
natural  beauties  and  its  wonderful 
fourth  hole  are  always  brought  to  mind. 
The  fourth  hole  of  Baltusrol  is  the  finest 
long  hole  on  any  of  the  metropolitan 
courses.  There  is  not  a  flaw  in  it,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  and  of  the  three 
shots  required  to  reach  the  green,  each 
one  must  be  played  perfectly.  The  man 
who  misses  his  drive  or  his  second  shot 
can  give  up  all  hope  of  finding  his  third 
on  the  green.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  one  of  these  shots  has  a  sort  of 
a  so-called  plateau,  severally  bunkered 
off,  so  that  each  shot  must  be  an  ideal 
carry  over  the  bunker  to  the  large  slo- 
ping green. 

If  properly  played,  this  hole  is  an  easy 
five  because  great  length  in  the  first  shot 
is  not  required,  and  any  average  golfer 
can  reach  it  with  a  drive,  brassie,  and 
pitch  shot.  If  Baltusrol  could  do  away 
with   its  weakness  of  having  six  fairly 
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short  holes  following  one  another — that 
is,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  in- 
clusive— it  would  be  an  ideal  course. 

To  the  poorer  class  of  golfers,  I  sup- 
pose that  the  tenth  or  water  hole  has 
more  terrors  than  the  hole  just  described, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  green  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  water.  The  drive 
to  this  hole  is  from  up  in  the  woods,  and 
if  the  ball  is  topped  it  will  land  in  a 
small  pond  which  is  directly  in  front 
of  the  tee.  It  is  a  big  advantage  to  get  a 
good  drive  from  this  tee,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  shortens  the  pitch  over  the 
water.  This  hole  measures  310  yards. 
Edward  Ray,  the  famous  British  golfer, 
drove  into  the  water  guarding  the  green 
and  got  his  three  by  playing  out  of  the 
water  and  holing  his  putt. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  regular  greens 
are  kept  open  all  year  at  Baltusrol,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  condition  till  late  in  the 
spring,  as  it  is  on  fairly  low  ground. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  National,  the 
long  player  has  a  big  advantage  because 
of  the  great  length  of  most  of  the  holes 
and  the  long  carries  required. 

An  interesting  course  near  New  York 
is  at  Piping  Rock.  Here  the  holes  are 
unique,  in  that  they  are  laid  out  around 
a  vast  basin,  the  center  of  which  is  the 
clubhouse  with  its  polo  fields  and  race- 
courses. It  is  characteristic  of  the  Pi- 
ping Rock  Clubhouse  that  from  its  ve- 
randas every  hole  on  the  course  may  be 
seen.  Many  of  its  holes  recall  the  Na- 
tional Links  at  Southampton. 

Perhaps  the  best  hole  is  the  ninth.  I 
have  never  seen  one  like  it.  Roughly  it 
must  be  over  two  hundred  yards  long. 
From  the  tee  one  looks  away  to  find  two 
greens,  one  beyond  the  other,  with  a  hol- 
low between  them  and  bunkers  looming 
on  either  side.  It  instantly  impresses 
you  as  being  a  cleek  shot.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  good  cleek  holes  that  I 
know.  The  roll  of  the  land  is  slightly 
downhill,  and  that  means  an  excellent 
cleek  shot  or  a  difficult  drive  by  a  second- 
class  player,  as  the  gully  which  separates 
the  two  greens  must  be  run  through 
at  the  end  of  the  shot.  Beyond  the 
green  there  is  a  slight  upward  slope,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  hitting  the 
ball  hard;  in  fact,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  there.     I  consider  it  a  splendid  hole, 


because  it  calls  for  a  perfect  shot  with 
the  dreaded  cleek. 

Another  excellent  hole  at  Piping  Rock 
is  the  fifteenth.  You  drive  down  a  nar- 
row valley  and  if  you  hit  a  very  long, 
straight  ball  you  will  find  it  at  the  base 
of  a  little  kopje  with  a  flat  top  sloping 
toward  you.  Here  you  are  confronted 
with  an  extremely  delicate  run-up  shot 
through  a  narrow  opening  or  else  a  high, 
accurate  pitch.  The  hole  is  good  because 
a  poor  driver  will  be  put  to  it  to  hold 
his  ball  on  the  green  after  a  long  sec- 
ond shot — longer  than  he  should  have 
been  called  to  make.  It  calls  for  a  per- 
fect drive  with  some  distance  and  a  per- 
fect mashie  shot. 

For  a  course  which,  on  account  of  its 
flatness,  is  made  very  uninteresting,  Gar- 
den City  brings  out  a  lot  of  good  points 
in  a  man's  game.  Its  one  real  weakness 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  hole  on  the 
course  where  a  real  long  carry  is  re- 
quired from  the  tee.  Indeed,  at  the 
National  championship  in  1913  Jerome 
Travers  demonstrated  the  fact  that  no 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a 
wooden  club  at  Garden  City.  The  fair 
green  and  putting  greens  are  ideal,  and 
one  desiring  to  play  winter  golf  will 
always  find  it  in  splendid  condition,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  Weakness  of  Garden  City 

To  me,  no  hole  on  the  Garden  City 
course  raises  itself  to  a  point  of  individu- 
ality, unless  it  be  the  old  fourteenth 
(14th),  where  there  is  a  short,  nasty 
carry  from  the  tee  to  a  green  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  sand  pit  and  rough. 
As  I  have  found  it,  the  thing  that  keeps 
Garden  City  from  being  a  great  golf 
course  is  a  dearth  of  cross-bunkers.  You 
are  compelled  to  make  only  two  ordinary 
carries  on  the  entire  eighteen  holes.  The 
fair  green  shows  a  deplorable  scarcity  of 
hazards  of  a  kind  compelling  you  to  get 
your  ball  off  the  ground  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

There  is  also  this  decided  objection  to 
Garden  City.  It  is  not  what  is  called 
a  good  finishing  course.  That  is,  the  last 
holes  are  too  short.  In  a  championship 
tournament  a  condition  like  that  works 
harmfully  against  the  better  player.     If 
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he  has  to  make  a  strong  finish  he  has  not 
a  very  good  chance  to  do  it.  The  fin- 
ishing holes  are  too  short  and  easy.  Play 
as  he  will,  the  champion  cannot  do  more 
than  break  even  with  his  opponent  unless 
the  opponent  utterly  collapses. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  Manchester 
course,  where  the  amateur  championship 
was  held  last  year.  Ekwanok  is  one  of 
the  best  finishing  courses  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
holes  are  long;  their  fair  green  is  nar- 
row. On  either  side  it  is  guarded  by 
severe  rough  and  a  brook  runs  diagonally 
across  the  fairway  on  both  holes.  In 
short,  they  present  a  hard  problem.  If  a 
man  is  one  down  or  two  down  when  he 
tees  off  on  the  seventeenth  at  Ekwanok, 
he  has  a  mighty  good  chance  of  coming 
through  if  he  is  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  his  opponent.  At  Garden  City  he 
would  not  have  that  chance.  The  holes 
would  be  too  easy  for  his  opponent. 

Ekwanok  Cruel  for  Duffers 

I  have  played  at  length  over  the  Man- 
chester course  and  I  rate  it  high.  For 
any  man  wrho  does  not  play  consistently 
under  a  hundred,  there  is  only  one  word 
with  which  to  describe  Ekwanok.  It  is 
cruel.  There  is  an  actual  personal  expe- 
rience to  my  knowledge  of  a  man  who 
plays  on  one  of  the  fairly  hard  courses 
of  the  metropolitan  district  and  who 
went  to  Manchester  and  discovered,  to 
his  consternation,  that  Ekwanok  was 
fully  fifteen  strokes  harder  than  his  home 
club.  As  all  scientifically  trapped  golf 
courses  should  be,  Ekwanok  is  well  ta- 
ken care  of  with  side  bunkers.  Pull  a 
ball,  slice  a  ball,  no  matter  how  long 
your  carry  may  be,  and  you  are  bound  to 
bring  up  in  trouble.  That  is  real  golf, 
especially  when  the  greens  are  so  pro- 
tected that  run-up  shots  are  rarely  pos- 
sible and  that  you  have  to  pitch  high  and 
accurately  to  land  your  ball  near  the 
hole. 

There  are  many  holes  of  distinction  at 
Manchester.  In  my  opinion  the  best  is 
the  seventh,  which  is  called  the  "hog 
back."  From  the  side  of  a  mountain 
you  drive  into  a  valley.  Your  next  shot 
is  over  a  huge  natural  hazard  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  back  of  a  hog. 


This  sticks  up  out  of  the  valley  like  a 
small  mesa.  On  the  top  of  the  "hog's 
back"  deep  pits  await  the  ball  that  does 
not  carry  clear.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  that  green  with  two  long  shots, 
no  matter  how  tremendously  they  are 
played.  The  hole  compels  you  to  hit 
two  long  balls  and  then  a  pitch  shot  to 
reach  the  green.  That  "hog's  back" 
studded  with  pits  is  one  of  the  best  haz- 
ards I  have  ever  seen. 

Considering  another  course  in  that  vi- 
cinity, I  wrould  name  Myopia.  As  a  nat- 
ural hazard  course  it  is  possibly  better 
than  the  National.  I  think  that  some  of 
Myopia's  greens  are  trapped  perhaps  a 
little  too  severely.  It  is  possible  to  go 
to  extremes  and  overdo  pitfalls  around 
putting  greens. 

Myopia  was  the  first  real  testing 
course  in  America,  but  owing  to  the 
club  being  essentially  a  Hunt  Club,  with 
but  a  hundred  members,  its  fame  was 
slow  in  reaching  golfers  at  large,  and 
even  to-day  outside  of  Massachusetts 
there  are  very  few  wjio  have  played  over 
it.  Until  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional, the  fourth  at  Myopia,  a  two-shot 
hole,  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  best 
of  its  length  anywhere  in  this  country. 
The  drive  is  over  a  marsh,  which  runs 
diagonally  down  the  fair  green  at  the 
left  to  a  tableland.  The  carry  straight  on 
the  hole  is  very  long  and  the  player  must 
decide  for  himself  how  much  of  a  carry 
to  attempt.  If  he  takes  the  shortest  way 
over,  his  second  shot  will  be  anything 
from  a  spoon  to  the  longest  of  midirons, 
wThereas  the  more  he  dares  in  playing  to 
the  left,  the  shorter  becomes  the  ap- 
proach to  the  green.  The  green  itself  is 
set  into  a  corner  of  a  hill  and  falls  very 
perceptibly  toward  the  left-hand  corner, 
where  a  large  trap  awaits  the  ball  that 
has  not  been  hit  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  the  throw  of  the  ground  to- 
ward it. 

The  fifth  is  also  an  excellent  two 
wooden  shot  hole,  requiring  a  long 
brassie  to  get  over  a  brook  that  runs 
diagonally  from  left  to  right.  Then  one 
could  not  ask  for  three  prettier  holes 
coming  one  after  another  than  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Taken  altogether,  Myopia  must  al- 
ways remain  one  of  our  best  courses,  and 
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upon  sound  principles  of  gplf  aidutrc-  course.    The  length  is  365  y arus>  sn<£  par 
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not  feel  justified  in  giving  an  opinion  to  bore  disuncr  through  the  wind,  bat 
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bogie  fire.    The  drive  must  be  straight  Hsh  coast  coniscs  that  makes  the 

down  the  fairway,  for  trouble  waits  on  hole  at  Atlantic  Qty  more  or  less  of 

either  side.     Because  of  the  delation  of  innovation.      Moreover, 

the  course,  winch  is  all  very  high,  there  trapped  as  it  should  be.  mat  is,  a 
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get  a  par  four,  though,  a  second  shot  your  approach  shot  and  do  it  in  the  face 
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cult  to  hold.     On  the  right  of  the  green  Pinefanrst.     \fanches*er  has  been  cafled 

a  large  sand  trap  mrks  for  the  poorrr  "The  Capital  of  Smnmer  Golf":  then 

Working  south,  you  come  to  the  At-  Golf."    They  have  three  eighteen  hole 

rantw  City  course  where  \lcDennott,  cwifyff-  at  Fsnehnrst.     Figure  that  the 

former  open  champion,  is  piolesunnal  players  start  from  the  tjt-z  ins  every  in 

There    are    several    interesting    points  ■«■■!■«.     Four  hundred  and  thirty-two 

about  Atlantic   City.     It   is  almost   a  players  may  play  thirty-six  holes  dawy 
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is  the  fairway.    Atlantic  City  has  never  seen  why  tournaments  of  two 

the  ball  lies  very  dose  to  the  ground  and  hurst   without  in  any  way 
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often  extremely  difficult  to  force  your 
ball  if  you  are  trapped. 

At  Pinehurst  probably  the  seventh 
hole  on  the  second  course  is  the  most 
difficult.  The  par  is  five,  bogie  six,  and 
the  length  of  the  hole  is  six  hundred 
yards.  The  tee  shot  is  uphill  and  if  the 
player  gets  a  long  drive  it  is  possible  to 
carry  the  traps  which  run  horizontally 
across  the  entire  hole.  There  are  very 
few  golfers  who  can  carry  these  traps 
on  the  second.  A  sliced  ball  from  the 
tee  takes  you  into  the  rough,  and  this 
rough  is  very  difficult  because  of  the 
sand.  A  pulled  shot  from  the  tee  takes 
you  into  the  woods,  which  is  out  of 
bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  topped 
ball  from  the  tee  takes  you  into  a  gully 
by  which  you  usually  lose  at  least  two 
strokes. 

The  green  is  guarded  to  the  left  by  a 
trap  with  a  rough  to  the  right  and  deep 
sand  traps  at  the  back  of  the  green.  The 
secret  of  this  hole  is  the  drive.  A  long 
drive  is  essential  if  you  hope  to  clear 
subsequently  the  waiting  traps  ahead. 
Unless  your  ball  goes  out  like  a  bullet 
from  the  tee  you  must  sacrifice  a  stroke 
in  order  to  obtain  position  for  the  carry- 
ing of  the  traps  that  cross-line  the  fair- 
way. 

A  person  not  used  to  the  sand  links 
is  apt  to  run  into  difficulty  on  his  first 
visit  to  Pinehurst.  There  is  a  secret  of 
the  sand  putting  greens  that  must  be 
solved.  I  think  that  Walter  Travis 
knows  it  better  than  any  man  in  this 
country.  Ouimet  encountered  it  a  year 
ago  and  was  disappointed  over  his  show- 
ing. The  point  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
approach  on  the  sand  greens.  I  under- 
stand that  Ouimet  has  a  theory  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  with  a  low  run- 
ning chip  shot  which  will  strike  just  off 
the  green  and  roll  dead.  Others  say  that 
the  running-up  approach  putt  is  the  only 
solution    to    the    problem    at    Pinehurst. 


Paul  Tewksbury,  of  the  Woodland 
Club,  visited  Pinehurst  with  Ouimet. 
Tewksbury  was  inclined  to  disagree  with 
the  champion  regarding  his  scheme  for 
approaching  the  green.  He  declared 
that  on  the  northern  courses  the  fresh 
turf  produces  a  condition  which  is  sub- 
stantially uniform  throughout,  but  that 
at  Pinehurst  there  is  a  variety  of  resist- 
ance. It  ranges  from  springy  turf  to 
harder  spots,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
an  accurate  estimate  of  just  what  the  ball 
will  do  after  it  strikes.  You  get  a  kick 
off  at  Pinehurst  which  cannot  be  fig- 
ured on,  and  which  many  of  the  best 
golfers  believe  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  low  running-up  shots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Travis 
and  "Chick"  Evans,  when  they  visited 
Pinehurst,  both  used  that  course's  pre- 
scribed method  of  approaching.  Evans 
is  supposed  to  be  the  country's  leading 
exponent  of  the  mashie  approach,  and 
Travis  has  long  excelled  at  Pinehurst 
because  he  understands  the  sand  green 
as  no  other  player  has  ever  been  able  to 
understand  it. 

So  much  for  the  golf  courses  of  the 
East.  In  concluding  I  shall  rate  them 
in  this  order. 

I  would  call  the  National  by  all  odds 
the  best  course  of  the  section.  Myopia 
comes  second  ;  Brookline  is  third.  I  con- 
sider that.Baltusrol  is  superior  to  Man- 
chester, rating  the  Jersey  course  fourth, 
and  Manchester  fifth.  Garden  City  is 
sixth  best.  There  are  so  many  good 
courses  in  the  East  that  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  all  without  a  monotony 
of  repetition,  the  wording  for  the  de- 
scription of  similar  kinds  of  holes  natu- 
rally being  similar.  I  have  tried  to  give 
my  honest  opinion.  My  only  hope  is 
that  by  so  doing  I  have  not  antagonized 
zealously  loyal  greens  committees  whose 
clubs  I  have  not  discussed  to  their  satis- 
faction." 


The  next  step  in  the  golf  discussion  is  an  article  by  George 
Sargent,  professional  at  Chevy-Chase,  Washington,  D.  C,  answering 
the  question,  What  Makes  a  Good  Golf  Course?     April  OUTING 


RAINBOW  TROUT  DAYS 

By  H.  A.  RUSSELL 

How  a  Secret  Ambition  to  Land  a  Four-Pounder  Was  Satisfied 

on  the  Williamson 


wealth, 
desire. 


"  But  I  possess  one  secret  wish, 

One  thrill,  that  I  would  dearly 
prize ; 
Some  day  I'd  like  to  catch  a  fish 
Of  extraordinary  size." 

INCE  the  time  when  I  first 
fooled  an  unsuspecting  trout 
with  an  artificial  fly  and  proved 
to  myself  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible,  fly  fishing  has  been  my 
secret  ambition,  though,  like 
has  been  only  a  long-distance 
I  had  never  caught  a  big  fish  or 
even  been  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms 
with  one  to  use  fish  talk  and  differenti- 
ate between  a  rod  and  a  pole.  Bill  said 
he  would  take  me  to  a  place  where  it 
would  surely  be  up  to  me  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  snare,  and  land  them.  Let 
me  call  my  compadres  by  their  first 
names.  They  answer  to  them,  and,  being 
modest  sports,  would  blush  through  the 
tan  to  see  their  full  names  in  print. 

We  left  San  Francisco  at  8:20  p.  m., 
and  next  morning  got  out  of  our  berths 
at  an  early  hour,  hoping  we  might  see 
the  smoke,  possibly  flames,  or  even  get  a 
new  variety  of  cinder  in  our  eye  from 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Lassen,  which  is 
in  the  latitude  of  the  upper  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  mountain  was  giving  daily 
performances,  but  it  was  too  hazy  for  us 
to  see  smoke  or  flame.  As  for  cinders, 
our  oil-burning  locomotive  could  not 
even  furnish  a  substitute. 

All  day  our  train  wound  around  on 
three  sides  of  Mt.  Shasta,  that  majestic 
sentinel    in   snow-white   vestments   that 


beckons  fisherman  and  hunter  and  tempts 
grown-up  boys  to  play  hookey  in  its 
shadows.  We  traversed  the  rapids  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  whose  shaded  pools 
seemed  irresistible;  but  Shasta  was  on 
guard,  saying  "No,  not  yet.  I  will  lead 
you  to  better  things." 

That  night  we  rested  in  Klamath 
Falls,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  upper 
Klamath  Lake.  Next  morning  Mt. 
Shasta  greeted  us  as  we  stood  at  our 
hotel  door  and  said,  "I  will  now  turn 
you  over  to  my  aides,  Mt.  Pitt  and  Mt. 
Scott,  the  sentinels  of  Southern  Oregon, 
and  if  you  linger  in  their  presence  you 
will  reap  your  reward."  We  arrived  at 
our  last  railroad  point,  Chiloquin,  after 
a  couple  of  hours'  ride,  and  by  noon  were 
at  Silvers'  Camp,  on  the  Williamson 
River,  the  Mecca  we  had  journeyed  so 
far  to  reach. 

I  had  heard  it  said  so  often  that  the 
Williamson  is  the  last  word  in  rainbow 
fly  fishing  that  I  believed  there  must  be 
something  in  it.  It  runs  through  the 
Klamath  Indian  Reservation  and  the  ubi- 
quitous real-estate  man  has  no  chance  to 
stake  out  its  banks  in  town  lots  nor  build 
hotels  to  attract  the  summer  tourist.  It 
empties  into  the  east  side  of  Klamath 
Lake,  whence  it  draws  its  supply  of  big 
trout.  They  run  up  the  Williamson  for 
their  vacation,  where  they  get  a  change 
of  food  and  climate.  The  summer  board 
of  caddis  worms  on  the  bottom  and  dun 
hatches  on  the  surface  is  good  and  the 
exercise  in  the  cold  water  exhilarating. 
They  rid  themselves  of  eels  and  other 
parasites  that  do  not  thrive  in  water  at 
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40  deg.  There  is  abundant  shelter  of 
rock,  grass,  and  moss,  while  tamarack, 
willow,  and  pine  shade  its  banks. 

When  Mr.  Rainbow  tires  of  the  lake 
and  feels  that  he  must  have  a  much- 
needed  rest,  he  strikes  out  for  the  moun- 
tains. Some  miles  up  the  Williamson  he 
finds  the  right  bank  (looking  up,  as  fish 
do)  muddy  and  the  left  one  clear.  He 
turns  to  the  left. .  Had  he  turned  to  the 
right  he  would  have  ascended  the 
Sprague.  If  he  wants  to  explore  still 
further  he  finds  the  left  bank  getting 
clearer  and  clearer  for  some  six  miles  up 
where  Spring  Creek  comes  in  on  his  left 
gill.  This  is  the  main  source  of  the 
Williamson,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
originates  in  springs,  some  twenty-five 
in  number,  all  gushing,  cold,  and  never 
failing. 

Here  Page  and  Stratton  come  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  San  Francisco, 
respectively,  to  escape,  but  not  to  evade, 
the  law.  In  Page  and  Stratton's  Camp, 
leased  from  the  Indian  Agency,  Izaak 
Walton  is  revered  and  Blackstone  is  for- 
gotten. 

Odds  on  the   Trout 

The  Williamson  is  a  river  of  great 
volume,  but  so  smooth  and  dignified  in 
its  march  that  it  appears  almost  sluggish ; 
water  that  you  drink  without  icing  and 
seem  never  to  get  enough ;  water  so  clear 
that  you  can  take  inventory  of  its  bot- 
tom twenty-five  feet  down.  What  chance 
has  a  foolish  fisherman  against  a  wise 
trout  in  such  water?  The  unsophisti- 
cated troutling  may  rise  to  your  fly,  for 
while  he  has  a  wee  stomach  he  is  always 
busy  filling  it. 

But  the  wise  trout,  one  that  swaggers 
out  in  the  lake,  stays  out  late  at  night 
and  carries  a  latch-key,  is  not  in  the  same 
class,  or  should  I  say  "cast,"  with  the 
striplings.  He  chooses  his  morsels  and 
is  fastidious.  If  he  sees  you  first,  good 
night.  He  must  be  scientifically  stalked, 
snared,  and  landed.  Fool  him  as  to  your 
own  identity  and  that  of  your  leader  and 
fly.  I  was  advised  to  join  a  fly-casting 
club  (which  I  did)  and  cast  140  feet  of 
straight  line  (which  I  didn't)  and  slap 
them  in  the  face,  and  you  begin  to  have 
a  chance. 


Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the  oft- 
repeated  saying  that  it  takes  more  than 
fly  casting  to  catch  fish,  but  it  is  equally 
true  on  the  Williamson  that  without 
some  proficiency  in  casting  you  might  as 
well  be  home  reading  the  Daily  Nui- 
sance. Some  of  the  best  casters  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fly  Casting  Club  have 
been  on  the  Williamson,  and  those  who 
have  not  have  heard  of  it  and  want  to 
go  there.  They  find  that  there  they  can 
put  their  casting  skill  to  practical  use  and 
are  ever  after  spoiled  for  any  other  kind 
of  fishing. 

Here  Vogelsang,  once  Fish  Commis- 
sioner of  California,  he  of  mighty  arm 
and  heavy  armament,  makes  his  yearly 
campaign.  The  "Vogelsang  Pool,"  a 
regular  barracks  for  fighting  fish,  is 
named  for  him.  Walter  Mansfield,  a 
charter  member  of  the  club,  who  holds  a 
world's  record  of  134  feet  for  a  single 
hand  rod,  has  put  his  skill  to  practical 
use  so  often  on  the  Williamson  that  the 
fish  swear  and  call  him  names  whenever 
they  see  him  coming.  Once,  after  a  day's 
sport,  he  told  of  a  wonderful,  large  fish 
that  he  hooked  and  lost  in  a  certain  pool. 
His  word  was  doubted — alas!  for  the 
angler's  veracity — but  Walter '  said  he 
would  make  an  affidavit  to  his  state- 
ments; the  pool  since  then  has  been 
known  as  the  " Affidavit  Pool." 

On  our  arrival  at  the  camp  we  found 
John  and  Eli,  the  Kansas  Gold  Dust 
Twins,  and  Lindsay,  the  proprietor  of 
the  river,  settled  in  their  cabins  for  the 
summer,  a  thing  which  they  have  been 
doing  ever  since  the  Williamson  was  put 
on  the  map. 

They  said  the  fish  were  taking  the  fly 
very  well  and  all  had  seven-pounders  or 
over  to  their  credit.  John  knows  noth- 
ing about  casting,  to  hear  him  tell  it;  he 
knows  nothing  about  flies  or  fish  habits, 
to  hear  him  tell  it;  yet  his  average  was 
two  fish  a  week.  A  fish  with  John  is 
one  that  weighs  four  pounds  or  more. 
My  idea  of  a  big  fish  is  anything  that  will 
make  your  reel  sing,  one  that  cannot  be 
yanked  out  of  the  water  with  one  flip, 
a  fish  that  will  tear  out  the  small  hook, 
break  leader,  or  endanger  rod  by  such 
unceremonious  practise ;  one  that  must 
be  tired  out  before  netted,  I  would  call 
a  big  fish.     A  one-pound  rainbow  comes 
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in  this  category,  and  even  smaller  ones 
are  worth  playing. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  was 
George,  and  "The  Kink"  in  our  party, 
all  of  whom  had  caught  their  fish  ex- 
cept myself.  The  Kink,  so  named  be- 
cause of  his  achievement,  had  caught  the 
biggest  fish  of  the  season;  it  measured 
29  inches  and  weighed  9%  pounds,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  trout.  This  fish 
was  landed  after  an  hour's  tussle,  hav- 
ing been  hooked  on  a  McGinty  and  a 
number  twelve  hook.  His  rod  was  a 
duplicate  of  my  own,  a  5^  ounce. 

How  I  envied  the  Kink,  and,  forget- 
ting the  commandments,  coveted  his  fish. 
On  bended  knee  I  made  supplication  for 
one  like  it. 

My  fellow  campers  had  all  caught 
their  big  ones  and  began  to  commiserate 
me,  saying,  "Now  you  must  get  a  big 
one."  Was  this  compassion  or  was  it 
gloating?  It  began  to  dawn  upon  me 
that  my  real  mission  in  life  was  to  catch 
a  .big  fish  and  that  pure  air,  cold  water, 
and  a  never  failing  appetite  were  only 
secondary  considerations  now,  to  be 
thrown  in  the  discard.  I  was  there  for 
but  one  thing,  a  big  fish — and  it  got  on 
my  nerves. 

I  had  been  there  a  week  and  nothing 
over  a  pound  had  I  landed.  They  told 
me  I  did  not  "strike"  the  fish.  When 
your  fly  lights  and  you  see  a  wave  ap- 
proaching it,  strike  and  strike  quickly, 
for  he  is  there.  I  have  just  seen  a  good 
fish  rising  over  there  under  a  willow.. 
The  wave,  the  strike,  and  the  thrill,  at 
last  I  have  him.  But,  no,  it's  all  over 
in  an  instant  and  I  have  only  a  ten-inch 
fish.  The  big  one  was  there,  but  the 
little  one  beat  him  to  it.  Such  is  my 
luck.  I  must  shake  off  the  jinks  and 
land  a  fish,  for  I  cannot  bear  condolence 
and  pity. 

I  went  with  murder  in  my  heart  and 
no  witnesses  to  gloat  or  commiserate  over 
defeat  or,  what  was  more  important  to 
me,  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  I  went  up- 
stream, where  I  was  sure  of  getting  some 
small  fish  and  probably  fool  a  big  one. 
I  tried  the  Improved  Governor,  Dark 
Caddis,  and  Black  Gnat,  all  with  equal 
success.  The  small  fish  took  these  lures 
readily,  and  it  was  great  sport  landing 
half-pound  fish  and  turning  them  back 


with  my  blessing.  In  no  stream  have  I 
ever  before  turned  back  a  half-pound  fish 
to  grow  and  become  a  worthy  foe  an- 
other year. 

The  natural  perverted  instinct  handed 
down  from  old  Adam,  or  possibly  Cain, 
to  kill,  kill,  kill,  is  still  with  us,  but  I 
never  knew  before  that  there  was  so 
much  satisfaction  in  giving  a  fish  that 
has  made  a  good  fight  for  me  his  free- 
dom and  my  blessing.  In  turning  back 
small  fish  it  is  well  to  handle  them  with 
wet  hands,  so  as  not  to  take  off  the 
slime.  This  slime,  that  makes  the  little 
fish  so  slippery,  partially  performs  the 
functions  of  scales  on  the  larger  fish,  and 
if  too  much  of  it  is  removed  the  fish 
cannot  live. 

The  Fly  That  Did  It 

I  then  tried  the  McGinty,  which  took 
the  best  of  all.  This  is  a  yellow-jacket 
fly  with  heavy  body,  and  as  the  fish  were 
not  taking  floating  flies,  this  one,  which 
sank  readily,  seemed  to  be  to  their  liking. 
I  was  now  satisfied  that  I  had  the  right 
lure,  and  dropped  down  the  river,  look- 
ing for  a  good  fish.  Presently  I  saw  a 
rise  way  down  in  the  long  pool  which 
indicated  a  fish  that  would  satisfy  my 
ambition  if  I  could  land  him.  The  boat 
was  anchored  as  near  to  fifty  feet  from 
the  splash  as  could  be  estimated,  where 
some  dead  brush  ran  out  from  shore. 

At  the  second  cast  my  sunken  fly  had 
an  altercation  with  a  submarine  and  it 
started  for  the  open  sea.  Thirty  yards 
of  line  spun  out  before  the  submarine 
could  be  signaled  to  turn  up-stream, 
then  the  line  was  reeled  in  alternately 
by  inches  and  paid  out  by  feet.  Once 
did  his  nibs  break  water  and  showed  him- 
self full  of  fight.  When  brought  to  the 
surface  it  was  always  with  head  down 
and  contesting  every  inch.  He  shook  the 
line  to  free  it  as  a  bull  pup  will  shake 
your  new  hat.  Had  he  shaken  that  hook 
loose  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  take 
off  my  hat  and  say  good-bye  and  God- 
speed, but  it  would  have  been  with  re- 
gret. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  come  and  go 
the  fighting  spirit  was  gone  and  the  net 
was  readily  slipped  under  him  from  be- 
hind, when  he  was  mine,  a  four-pound 
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iish,  round,  plump,  and  perfect.  My 
chest  bulged  and  I  could  have  looked  a 
creditor  in  the  eye  at  that  moment  and 
made  faces  at  him.  After  killing  him,  I 
was  sorry  I  had  done  it,  for  there  was 
fish  enough  in  camp  to  eat  and  he  was 
such  a  noble  Roman;  but  I  had  started 
out  for  murder  and  felt  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  show  a  victim  of 
my  prowess. 

I  shall  always  remember  "Long  Pool" 
with  pleasant  memories  of  the  place 
where  I  caught  my  first  "fish."  There 
is  an  overhanging  tree  about  the  middle 
where  lives  a  big  fish ;  he  has  often  been 
seen  to  rise,  but  never  yet  to  our  flies. 
He  is  a  wily  old  boy,  one  of  the  fittest, 
or  he  would  not  survive.  He  lies  near 
the  right  bank  and  cannot  be  reached 
from  the  left  bank  for  any  distance  be- 
cause the  willow  bushes  spoil  a  back  cast. 
To  land  a  fly  under  this  tree  could  only 
be  done  from  directly  up  or  down- 
stream, and  then  with  danger  of  fouling 
on  the  tree  itself.  He  holds  a  strategic 
position. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  some  an- 
gler has  cut  out  that  tree,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  What  vandal  could  do  it? 
What  kind  of  a  sport  could  he  be  to  rob 
this  crafty  old  patriarch  of  his  natural 
advantage?  Would  such  a  man  smooth 
out  the  bunkers  on  a  golf  links?  Would 
he  clip  the  wings  of  a  canvasback? 
Would  he  play  right  field  with  a  clothes 
basket?  Would  he  put  a  grasshopper 
on  a  Royal  Coachman  and  call  it  fly 
fishing?  If  he  cut  down  that  tree,  I  do 
not  want  to  know  him,  but  I  believe  he 
would  do  any  of  these  things. 

A  year  ago  the  sanctity  of  the  Wil- 
liamson was  in  peril  because'  a  sawmill 
had  been  built  and  the  owners  proposed 


to  run  logs  for  a  length  of  ten  miles  on 
the  river  to  reach  the  mill.  This  meant 
blasting  at  the  rapids  to  allow  the  logs 
to  run  and  a  cleaning  out  of  the  grass 
and  mosses  by  the  logs  themselves,  de- 
stroying the  natural  lair  of  the  fish. 
Fortunately  this  calamity  was  averted 
by  an  order  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment forbidding  the  running  of  logs  on 
the  Williamson.  It  was  not  a  sacrifice 
of  lumber  interests  for  a  few  fishermen, 
as  some  claimed.  The  logs  can  still  be 
transported  without  ruining  the  river  as 
a  fish  preserve. 

The  river  is  the  natural  spawning 
ground  where  the  baby  fish  pass  their 
early  precarious  existence  and  later  stock 
Klamath  Lake  as  big  fish.  There  is  a 
constant  exchange  between  lake  and 
river;  the  big  ones  come  from  the  lake 
to  the  river  and  the  little  ones  from 
the  river  to  the  lake.  Destroy  their  home 
and  you  have  made  a  good  step  toward 
extermination.  The  decision  of  the  De- 
partment was  wise  and  just,  for  the 
automobile  and  other  encroachments  of 
civilization  are  making  the  existence  of 
game  trout  harder  and  harder  every  day. 
We  have  game  preserves,  forest  pre- 
serves, and  other  preserves,  and  why  not 
make  the  Williamson  a  trout  preserve? 
It  is  an  ideal  stream  and  worthy  of  the 
Government's  protection. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  who  have  cast  a 
fly  on  that  ideal  stream  that  it  may  be 
well  stocked  from  now  forward  and 
kept  inviolate  from  the  encroachments 
of  bait  fishermen,  and  other  cheap  sports, 
as  well  as  loggers.  It  is  too  far  removed 
from  big  cities  to  afford  market  fishing, 
enough  fish  can  be  taken  on  the  fly  for 
local  consumption,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  other  kind  of  fishing. 


"Tickling  Trout  Streams  in  April,"  is  what  0.  W. 
Smith  calls  his  article  in  April  OUTING.  If 
you  appreciate  the  sheer  fun  of  fishing — with 
or    without    fish  —  you    should    like    this    article 


CANOEING  IN  THE  RAIN 


By  M.  A.  SHAW 


Choosing  the  Outfit  and  Keeping  It  Dry 


O  complete,  without  a 
guide  and  with  only  a 
green  companion,  a  canoe 
trip  of  twenty-one  days, 
covering  three  hundred 
miles,  is  of  itself  nothing, 
even  when  the  territory  is  practically 
new.  Many  a  one  has  done  that;  in 
fine  weather  the  thing  is  easy.  But 
when  I  tell  you  that  of  the  twenty-one, 
fourteen  days  were  rainy,  and  that  we 
came  through  without  even  being  wet 
or  sleeping. wet,  without  missing  a  meal 
or  lying  up  for  a  day  except  voluntarily, 
and  that  our  outfit  at  the  end  was  as 
clean  and  unmussed  as  at  the  beginning, 
and  we  ourselves  enormously  fresher  and 
stronger,  able  to  go  on  indefinitely,  and 
quite  enamored  of  the  life — better  still, 
fresh  and  strong  for  the  other  life — 
when  I  tell  you  all  this,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  exchange  ideas  as  to  ways  and  means 
in  canoeing  with  my  fellow  campers. 
And  this  is  now  what  I  propose  to  do 
— to  answer  an  already  oft-repeated 
question  about  this  trip — "How  did  you 
do  it?"  and  to  give,  at  the  same  time, 
out  of  a  long  experience,  suggestions 
that  may  make  more  available  this  best 
of  all  vacations. 

Frankly  and  with  a  certain  blatant 
boasting,  I  did  it  because,  in  my  own 
way,  I  knew  how.  According  to  that 
way,  so  far  as  outfit  is  concerned,  I  am 
alwaj^s  prepared  for  rain,  though  I 
never  saw  it  so  continuous  as  this  year 
and  am  not  likely  to  again.  And  the 
method  stood  the  test.  It  works  out.  A 
simpler,  less  expensive  and  more  effi- 
cient one  goes  not  into  the  North 
Woods,  I  believe.  But  forget  that  last 
sentence  until  you  see  what  this  method 
is;  then  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  will. 


Only  don't  forget  this:  that  what  was 
full  in  my  face  every  day  of  this  trying 
year  and  fills  my  mind  now  as  I  write 
is  not  method ;  it  is  the  staring  impor- 
tance of  attention  to  little  things.  Com- 
pared with  this  and  certain  characteris- 
tics in  the  cruisers,  whether  the  outfit 
is  light  and  of  the  most  modern  kind 
or  not,  shrinks  to  the  veriest  insignifi- 
cance. For  my  part,  I  have  never  used 
the  regulation  duffle-bag  or  cooking 
outfit;  I  have  a  crude  enough  provision 
kit;  and  I  have  always,  until  this  year, 
so  far  as  general  load  is  concerned, 
gone  heavy.  But,  light  or  heavy,  old- 
fashioned  and  crude  or  modern  to  the 
very  minute,  a  cruise  goes  wrong  in 
any  weather  unless  there  is  close  watch- 
fulness and  constant  care.  In  wet 
weather  it's  doubly  true;  at  such  a  time 

"Gettin'   clear   o'   dirtiness,   gettin'   done  with 
mess, 
Gettin'   shut  o'   doin'   things   rather-more-or- 
less." 

must  be  the  cruiser's  very  religion. 

Take  an  example.  There  is,  I  sup- 
pose no  one  article  of  diet  so  apt  to  go 
wrong  on  a  cruise  as  butter;  but  with 
care  it  can  be  carried  successfully  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  I  say  it  fearlessly, 
temperature  does  not  count  much.  Ig- 
norance or  carelessness  or  lack  of  initia- 
tive accounts  for  three-quarters  of  the 
trouble.  The  grocer  has  put  it  up  in 
close-topped  tins,  has  covered  it  with 
oiled  paper,  and  that  again  with  coarse 
salt — a  good  start.  But  if  it  stands  in 
the  blazing  sun,  when  three  feet  off  is 
a  cool  shade,  or  is  packed  at  the  top 
of  the  bag  where  the  sun  hits  it  all  day, 
what  can  be  expected?  Whose  fault  is 
it  if  it  melts? 

But  temperature  is  not  the  chief  diffi- 
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culty — method  of  handling  is.  Two 
days  out  the  level  surface  has  been 
gouged  out  at  the  edges,  making  the  top 
a  kind  of  hillock  down  whose  slopes  the 
salt  is  moving,  and  smatterings  of  but- 
ter have  been  left  uncovered  on  the 
sides  of  the  pail.  Now  listen.  It  pays 
at  that  moment  and  every  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  to  go  at  once  to  the 
water's  edge  and  straighten  out  that  pail. 
Lift  out  the  paper  and  salt  (the  former 
should  by  all  means  have  been  changed 
for  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  or  a  bit  of 
white  mosquito-netting)  and  rest  the 
whole  on  the  lid,  carefully  take  out  all 
the  salty  butter,  clean  off  the  sides,  level 
the  top  and  replace  clean  the  damp  cloth 
and  salt. 

Little   Things  Make  or  Break 

A  little  thing,  you  say?  Yes,  true. 
But  the  cumulative  effect  of  little  things 
decides  the  issue  of  a  cruise.  For  it 
may  be  when,  after  a  particularly  trying 
day,  rainy  or  any  other  kind,  you  grind 
your  teeth  on  butter,  half  salt  and  half 
rancid,  yow  have  struck  the  last  straw 
that  breaks  the  nerves  off  into  "Let's 
hike  for  home  the  nearest  and  quickest 
way."  I  know  perfectly  well  I  could 
not  this  year  have  come  through  with- 
out expert  knowledge;  but  I'm  equally 
certain  that  what  saved  the  trip,  made 
it,  after  all,  an  unforgettably  pleasant 
holiday,  was  a  certain  cat-like  watchful- 
ness in  details  and  an  aversion  for  mess 
and  dirt  and  dilatoriness  that  finally 
got  to  be  in  me  a  kind  of  ferocity.  It 
had  to.  For  the  cruiser  there  must 
really  be  no  little  things. 

That's  why  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
cooking  pails.  I  have  never  used  the 
regulation  outfit.  I  have  asked  for  it, 
looked  at  it,  but  always  turned  away 
— on  the  simple  but  important  score  of 
nesting.  Invariably  I  have  asked,  "Do 
they  nest?"  and  as  invariably  has  come 
the  answer,  "Oh,  yes."  But  always  in 
those  that  I  have  seen,  while  the  pails 
themselves  nested,  they  would  not  do  so 
lids  and  all.  And  since  the  principle 
of  cruising  so  well  known  as  scarcely 
to  be  mentioned — have  as  few  bundles 
as  possible — would  here  have  been  vio- 
lated or  conformed  to  only  by  tying  the 


lids  on,  I  have  rejected  them  for  that 
reason  and  turned  to  the  frailer,  more 
ordinary  tin  pails.  They  do  not  last  so 
long — only  one  season — and  they  have 
the  far  worse  fault  that  now  and  again 
one  gets  out  of  shape  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  tight-fitting  lid. 

I'll  admit  that  to  work  with  a  hot, 
tight-fitting  lid  is  a  sore  exasperation; 
I  had  to  this  year,  although  I  had,  in 
buying,  culled  my  choice  with  this  prob- 
ability in  mind.  But  even  with  these 
two  disadvantages  I  still  vote  for  them. 
They  are  ridiculously  inexpensive,  forty 
cents  for  four;  they  are  very  light,  and 
they  take  heat  far  more  readily  than  a 
stouter  kind.  Moreover,  they  nest  beau- 
tifully without  removing  brails  or  tops, 

But,  best  of  all,  they  afford  by  their 
loose  nesting  a  trick  that  is  well  worth 
practising.  They  allow  a  pinch  of  fo- 
liage between  the  pails,  and  thus  the 
black  of  one  exterior  is  effectually  pre- 
vented from  mussing  the  interior  of  an- 
other. Two,  or,  at  most,  three  sprigs 
of  leaves  on  stems  pliable  enough  to 
overlap  the  sides  of  the  pail  do  the  trick ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  comfort- 
ing thing  on  the  long,  rainy  trip  of  this 
year  always,  time  after  time,  to  pull 
out  the  pails  clean  and  ready  for  their 
contents.  On  the  portage  they  sling  at 
the  belt  of  the  canoe-carrier  and  on 
the  water  they  are  under  the  bow  deck 
right  side  up  and  tilted  slightly  toward 
the  bow. 

Another  thing  that  makes  the  cruise 
slip  smoothly  is  the  safe  place  the  heart 
of  these  pails  affords  for  the  opened 
can  of  condensed  milk,  or  for  a  stew 
of  fruit  held  over  for  lunch.  What 
belongs  there,  though,  is  the  milk.  Carry 
that  in  the  provision-bag  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  muss  some  time  or  other; 
for  the  bag  at  the  portage,  either  in 
being  taken  in  or  out  of  the  canoe  or 
on  and  off  the  back,  is  almost  sure  to 
be  turned  over,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  plug  the  can  tight  enough  to 
prevent  leaking.  By  the  way,  surely 
no  one  is  unwise  enough  to  take  the  top 
from  the  can  or  open  it  even  a  quarter 
of  the  way  round.  With  a  jackknife 
— my  can-opener  would  do  it — next  the 
edge  at  opposite  sides  of  the  top  one 
should    make   two   holes   and    then    cut 
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two  plugs  to  fit  as  snugly  as  possible. 
If  the  same  opener  is  used  always,  the 
same  plugs  will  last  the  trip;  and,  as 
one  mess  with  condensed  milk  will  last 
a  healthy  camper  all  his  life,  let  no 
slight  reason  take  it  from  its  proper 
place,  the  heart  of  the  pails. 

I  have  used  the  same  provision-sack 
for  over  twelve  years — an  oblong  affair 
of  heavy  duck,  with  top  flapping  over 
to  buckle  twice  in  front,  and  with 
shoulder-straps  behind.  I  am  not  able, 
therefore,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any 
other  bag.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  bag  that  counts  so  much  as  the 
method  of  handling  it;  but  in  a  bag 
of  this  kind  surely  things  are  always 
more  get-at-able.  With  any  kind,  the 
cook  for  the  day  should  decide  at  the 
morning  packing  what  he  will  use  for 
lunch,  and  perhaps  dinner,  and  place 
these  near  the  top,  so  that  if  he  meets 
a  rainy  lunch  time  all  his  stuff  is  easily 
available  and  under  cover;  and  always 
there  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  kind  of  bag  articles  that  will  take 
no  harm  from  a  wetting — ham,  pota- 
toes, certain  dried  fruits,  some  canned 
goods — but  never  the  latter  where  they 
will  press  the  back  in  portaging. 

Having  unspoilable  goods  at  the  bot- 
tom, though,  is  not  enough;  one  does 
not  like  to  get  even  these  wet,  hence  it 
is  well  to  put  in  the  canoe  crosswise 
under  this  bag  pieces  of  poles  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  thick.  With 
these  precautions  I  saw  with  equanimity 
this  year  the  rain  gradually  raising  the 
water  in  the  canoe  to  three  and  even 
four  inches ;  and  my  old  bag  has  a  couple 
of  holes  in  the  bottom,  too. 

Almost  everything  in  this  sack  except 
the  canned  stuff  is  carried  in  cotton  bags 
graduated  in  size  to  suit  the  article. 
Even  eggs,  packed  in  chaff,  I  carry  in 
these.  Some  outfitters  provide  them, 
but  they  are  easily  made. 

Upon  these  bags  two  things  fall  to 
be  said.  First,  they  ought  to  have 
strings  attached  and  be  tied  as  the  ordi- 
nary grain  bag — a  running  noose  at  the 
top  will  not  close  them  effectually 
enough;  second,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
clean.  This  year  the  top  got  off  the 
pepper-box  and  turned  that  stuff  on  a 
rampage.      It  went  everywhere — except 


in  the  bags.  It  was  in  the  folds  of 
those  partly  filled  clear  down  to  the 
string,  but  no  farther — heaven  be 
praised!  One  does  not  fancy  peppered 
tea. 

They  get  soiled  soon,  especially  the 
ones  most  frequently  used.  Do  just  one 
thing  then — clean  them.  To  facilitate 
this  I  now  carry  three  or  four  extra 
ones;  but  I  have  seen  a  fine  day  when 
the  shore  was  littered  with  pails,  lids, 
cups,  pieces  of  paper,  even  handkerchiefs, 
holding  food  while  its  covers  underwent 
a  cleaning.  Time?  Why,  of  course, 
it  takes  time.  If  you  go  on  a  cruise 
to  make  records,  though,  stay  at  home. 
There's  an  Irishman  for  you. 

Work — or  Stay   Out 

And  to  the  reader  who  at  this  stage 
says,  "Sounds  too  much  like  work  for 
me,"  I  answer  "Get  a  guide;  this  ar- 
ticle is  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  pleasure  of  his  outing  ten- 
fold by  pitting  his  ingenuity  against  the 
elements;  running  his  own  show."  On 
a  trip  of  this  kind  I  attempt  anything 
and  everything  that  falls  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  making  the  cruise  go  well. 
With  material  from  another  part  I  put, 
this  year,  a  glorious  patch  on  my  one 
shirt  that  had  come  to  grief  on  a  tan- 
gled portage.  "  'Tis  a  woman's  work," 
and  "these  inexpert  fingers"  made  cen- 
surable stitching  for  her  eyes;  but  I 
had  a  lot  of  fun  and  was  the  better 
man  for  the  effort. 

I'd  think  shame  to  myself  not  to  be 
upsides  with  any  washerwoman,  when 
it  came  to  a  choice  between  cleanliness 
and  dirt.  And  when  the  paddle  is  in 
his  hand  again  after  one  of  these  peri- 
odical house-cleanings,  the  cruiser  goes 
on  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction. 
It  may  never  occur  to  him  that  he  is 
a  little  nearer  the  ceaselessly  renovating 
Nature  whose  way  he  trails,  but  he 
does  know  that  in  spite  of  the  weather 
he  is  still  master  of  the  cruise,  not  the 
cruise  of  him. 

My  duffle  bundle  is  a  rude  sight, 
rolled  in  a  rubber  blanket  and  tied  with 
— rope,  no  less!  I  pondered  methods 
about  the  duffle  a  good  deal  this  year 
and    I    am    persuaded    that    I    can't   do 
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better.  That  roping  up  every  morning 
is  a  little  tedious,  but  the  rope  has  ad- 
vantages. It's  lighter  than  straps,  for 
one  thing;  it  grips  the  bundle  closer,  and, 
best  of  all,  it  is  more  mobile.  A  rubber 
blanket,  regulation  size,  72  inches  by 
45,  is  just  big  enough  to  hold  the  sleep- 
ing-blankets, personal  truck  and  tent  for 
two  men;  and  at  nearly  every  packing  I 
find  that  at  some  stage  of  the  process 
by  shifting  the  rope  an  inch  or  two  I 
can  catch  and  hold  a  fold  of  the  cover 
securely,  where  with  straps  the  contents 
would  have  to  go  exposed. 

It's  all  very  well,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair under  a  roof,  to  say  this  is  a  small 
thing,  but  packing  your  stuff  in  the 
North  Woods  to  face  a  rainy  day  is  a 
horse  of  another  color.  To  throw  your 
bundle  out  of  the  tent  into  a  pouring 
rain  and  know  that  the  contents  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  it  will  be  perfectly  dry 
is  a  comforting  thought  to  cruise  with; 
and  time  after  time  this  leaky  year,  as 
in  the  packing  my  gripping  and  pliable 
rope  did  exactly  what  I  wanted  it  to  do, 
I  handled  it  almost  caressingly. 

More  convenient  methods  of  carrying 
the  duffle,  I  admit.  I  have  never  tried 
or  even  entertained  the  method  of  roll- 
ing the  blankets  into  long  bags,  but  I 
have  in  mind  a  strap-fitted  receptacle, 
telescopic  in  form,  of  waterproof  mate- 
rial and  of  a  size  that  lengthwise  will 
fit  the  width  of  my  canoe  behind  the 
second  thwart.  But  just  at  present  I 
cannot  make  it  fill  all  the  functions  of 
my  rubber  blanket.  For,  mark  you,  this 
did  not  alone  protect  our  stuff  during 
the  day;  at  night  it  kept  that  stuff  and 
us,  too,  from  the  rain-soaked  bottom; 
and  once  when  I  could  not  get  good 
wood,  with  the  aid  of  the  apt-to-be- 
despised  rope  I  toggled  it  up  for  a  roof 
and  cooked  a  meal  under  it.  It  costs 
$1.75  and  lasts  one  season. 

About  this  bundle  of  duffle,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  provision-bag,  two  or  three 
things  fall  specially  to  be  said.  Outside 
of  the  camera,  cooking  outfit  and  the 
body  rain-protection,  everything  goes 
into  it.  If  camp  is  broken  in  the  rain, 
the  tent,  of  course,  must  be  folded  wet, 
making  an  extra  bundle  that  the  cruiser 
can  only  hope  a  rift  in  the  clouds  dur- 
ing the  day  will  allow  him  to  dry.     But 


in  good  weather,  tent,  blankets,  sweat- 
ers, changes  of  underclothing,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, films,  etc. — everything  goes  into 
this  bundle. 

To  facilitate  packing  all  personal 
stuff,  photographic  material,  etc.,  should 
be  kept  in  a  bag  like  an  ordinary  laun- 
dry-bag. My  duffle  bundle  is  usually 
about  26  or  27  inches  by  18 ;  it  is  better 
then  to  have  the  personal  bags  of  the 
same  width  and  long  enough,  so  as  to 
allow  an  unused  upper  part  to  be  spread 
and  held  in  place  by  the  next  article 
above.  Usually  the  two  personal  bags 
can  be  made  to  form  one  level  layer 
the  right  size,  and  when  the  blankets 
are  all  uniform  in  area,  packing  so  as 
to  keep  the  sides  of  the  bundle  perpen- 
dicular is  easy. 

Making  a  Neat  Pack 

But  when,  as  happened  this  year, 
nearly  every  sleeping  article  was  of  a 
different  size,  and  only  one  of  us  had 
a  personal  bag,  it  required  no  little  in- 
genuity to  make  a  pack  fit  the  rubber 
cover.  But  it  can  be  done,  although  it 
meant  this  year  that,  after  the  blanket 
that  set  the  size  of  the  bundle  was  laid, 
only  the  tent,  the  final  piece,  was  folded 
the  same  way.  And,  for  my  part,  a 
good  deal  of  fun  was  got  out  of  the 
varied  manipulation  of  these  articles  to 
produce  the  neat  and  compact  bundle 
that  always  evolved. 

The  covering  and  roping  of  the  bun- 
dle are  equally  important.  It  is  placed 
lengthwise  across  the  blanket  and  treat- 
ed as  a  baker  papers  a  loaf  of  bread. 
But  roping  and  covering  proceed  simul- 
taneously. The  ends  of  the  rubber 
blanket  are  brought  in  first  and  made 
to  overlap  as  far  as  possible,  then  a  slip 
noose  on  the  rope  is  put  over  one  end 
of  the  bundle  and  drawn  tight;  then  a 
hitch  around  the  middle  and  another 
round  the  other  end,  each  drawn  tight ; 
when  the  rope  is  continued  over  the  end 
up  along  the  center  of  the  bottom,  over 
the  other  end,  to  be  fastened  finally — 
never  tied  in  a  hard  knot — at  the  noose 
of  the  beginning. 

Do  you  follow  me?  Well,  then,  go 
back  to  the  end  hitch  and  know  that 
there  you  face  a  very  important  work, 
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making  the  ends  rainproof.  Sit  on 
the  last  hitch  to  keep  it  tight  and  to 
have  both  hands  for  your  job.  Keep 
the  baker  papering  the  loaf  in  mind, 
only  be  much  more  careful.  Fold  down 
the  overlapping  cover  from  the  top,  turn 
in  the  sides,  jabbing  the  fold  along  the 
bottom  as  far  as  possible  in  between  the 
lower  blanket  and  the  cover,  so  that 
the  latter  will  hold  the  fold  in  place; 
then  bring  up  what's  left  from  the 
bottom  and  secure  it  with  the  rope. 
Treat  the  other  end  in  the  same  way 
and  the  job's  done. 

All  you  have  to  do  now  is  put  it  in 
the  canoe  so  that  the  end-folds  shed 
rain,  remembering  at  the  same  time, 
with  satisfaction,  if  you  care  to,  that 
the  tent  is  on  the  bottom  even  if  the 
rain  should  rise  above  the  crosspieces 
you  have  here,  also,  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  get;  and  that  you  can  in  a  long- 
continued  rain  tilt  your  bundle  till  the 
top  is  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees. 
Then,  clothed  in  your  "slickers,"  you 
can  say  "Let  it  rain!" 

These  "slickers,"  or  oilskins,  I  find 
by  all  odds  the  best  body  rain  protection. 
I  get  them  in  two  pieces  and  have 
them  accessible  always.  In  a  rain  they 
are  easily  slipped  on ;  in  fine  weather 
they  make  a  good  knee-pad ;  on  the 
portage  the  coat  can  be  worn,  and  with 
the  trousers  folded  loosely  about  the 
neck  will  temper  the  weight  of  the  canoe 
to  the  shoulders.  They  will,  if  care  be 
taken  and  they  are  reoiled  every  second 
or  third  year,  last  a  long  time;  and 
they  cost  but  little. 

On  the  feet,  over  heavy,  hand-knitted 
woolen  socks,  I  wear  shoepacks — their 
fifth  season,  by  the  way — laced  three- 
quarters  high,  the  uppers  of  fine,  good 
quality  leather  and  the  bottoms  fur- 
nished with  stiff  sole  and  heel.  They 
are  made  water-proof  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  a  grease  the  maker  provides 
me  with.  This  year  in  the  rain  I  used 
it  daily  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  My 
feet  were  never  wet.  My  companion 
also  came  through  dry-footed,  shod  with 
heavy  prospector's  boots,  full  height. 
He  used  no  preparation  whatever. 

But  the  being  absolutely  sure  before 
one  starts  on  a  cruise  that  his  feet  will 
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be  at  ease  is  just  as  important  as  the 
kind  of  shoes  he  selects.  It  pays  to  break 
in  new  shoes  before  one  starts;  and  to 
make  sure  that  even  the  old  ones  have 
not  warped  in  the  winter  storeroom,  I 
recommend  a  walk  in  them  of  ten  miles 
before  the  start.  Better  that  than  suf- 
fer on  the  trip.  I  know  of  nothing  there 
quite  so  depressing  as  a  wounded  foot. 

I  felt  sure  of  my  packs  one  year;  but 
somehow  a  new  sole  changed  the  shape  of 
one  enough  to  break  the  skin  under  a 
seam  the  first  day  out.  I  traveled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  it  was 
entirely  healed. 

Thus  do  I  boot  and  clothe  myself,  thus 
carry  my  provisions  and  duffle,  and  if  I 
do  say  it  myself  it  was  a  neat  and  serv- 
iceable outfit  to  take  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  that  north  country  in  the  rain  with 
this  year.  Two  men,  slicker  clad,  a  ca- 
noe with  frying-pan  and  fishing  tackle 
tied  in,  a  duffle  bundle,  a  provision  kit, 
and  a  set  of  pails.  That  was  all.  The 
bundle  and  provision  kit  were  between 
the  stern  paddler  and  the  middle  thwart, 
the  space  between  the  middle  thwart  and 
the  bow  paddler  was  absolutely  empty, 
the  pails  and  frying-pan  were  under  the 
bow. 

Time  and  again  the  whole  thing  went 
over  the  portage  at  one  trip.  I  did  not 
urge  this,  nor  do  I  advise  speed  on  land 
or  water  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  a 
rain.  For  as  thus  all  snug  and  water- 
proof we  paddled  hour  after  hour  in  the 
wet  this  year,  I  began  to  find  a  great 
pleasure  in  it.  Not  alone  in  the  changed 
aspect  of  trees  and  rocks  a 'rain  gives; 
not  in  the  unspeakable  sight  and  sound  of 
rain  falling  on  level  water;  nor,  on  the 
portage,  in  the  soothing  sound  of  it  on 
the  leaf  roof,  and  in  the  woods-odor  it 
alone  can  create. 

These,  to  my  eyes  and  ears,  did  indeed 
come  with  surprising  joy,  so  that  I  could 
have  gone  slowly  even  for  their  sake. 
But  I  found  myself  enjoying  also  some- 
thing else.  Against  odds  accounted  great 
and  with  living  reduced  to  a  primitive 
stage,  there  I  was  with  mind  unper- 
turbed, able  in  comparative  comfort  to 
keep  right  on,  not  hurriedly,  but  in  a 
kind  of  refined  leisureliness.  And  some- 
how it  pleased  me  mightily. 
n  tinned) 
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Working  Out  Duck,  Quail,  Turkey,  and  Pheasant  Problems  on  the 
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f  H  J  HERE     are     few     game 

farms  in  America  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  State  Farm 
of  California,  and  few 
with  greater  opportuni- 
ties before  them.  As  in 
fur  farming,  certain  success  or  positive 
failure  depends  upon  the  manager,  so 
with  the  California  Game  Farm  much 
of  its  success  comes  from  the  energy, 
economy,  and  enthusiasm  of  its  superin- 
tendent, W.  N.  Dirks.  Night  and  day 
he  never  tires,  and  when  not  actually 
among  the  birds,  is  reading  and  studying 
up  conditions  elsewhere  to  improve  his 
own  charge. 

The  original  idea  of  the  farm  was 
to  establish  in  California  pheasants  and 
wild  turkeys,  to  experiment  with  other 
birds,  such  as  the  bob-white  and  desert 
quail,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
valley  quail  and  ducks,  which  are  grow- 
ing constantly  less  as  civilization  ad- 
vances and  shooters  multiply. 

Of  the  introduced  game  birds  the  wild 
turkey  has  given  the  hardest  problem  to 
solve,  and  the  pheasant,  largely  of  the 
ring-necked  variety,  has  proved  the  most 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  local  conditions. 
The  greatest  trouble  with  the  turkey 
is  that,  raised  in  the  pens  of  a  game 
farm,  he  becomes  too  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  when  turned  out  to  shift  for 
himself,  must  learn  by  experience  that 
neither  man  nor  animal  is  to  be  trusted. 
For  example,  in  October,  1911,  a  small 
consignment  of  farm-raised  birds  was 
delivered  to  a  rancher  south  of  the  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  These  took  up 
their  quarters  about  the  ranch  buildings, 
where  thev  nested  and   laid.      Some  of 


their  eggs  were  incubated  and  the  half- 
grown  chicks  turned  loose  in  a  wild 
section  abounding  in  food  and  water. 

Then  the  predatory  animals  dined  on 
young  turkey  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  and  all  the  way  between, 
so  before  the  birds  became  wise  in  ways 
of  the  world  they  had  been  uninvited 
guests  at  so  many  feasts  of  the  carni- 
vora  that  neither  storm  nor  sunshine  in- 
terested them  more ;  there  were  none  left 
for  propagation,  and  one  more  experi- 
ment had  failed. 

Again,  fifty  were  released  in  the  oak 
timber  of  the  eastern  part  of  Fresno 
County.  These  did  not  know  what 
acorns  were.  Observing  that  the  birds 
were  not  doing  well  and  not  eating  the 
oaknuts,  a  deputy  game  warden  to 
whom  the  shipment  had  been  consigned 
crushed  several  bushels  of  the  nuts  and 
scattered  them  over  the  ground  among 
the  whole  ones.  This  showed  the  tur- 
keys something  new  in  the  food  line, 
and  after  eating  the  broken  acorns,  they 
acquired  the  taste  and  fed  readily  on 
those  in  a  natural  state. 

The  unsuspecting  nature  of  domestic- 
ally raised  wild  turkeys  is  further  shown 
by  a  report  of  the  same  game  warden, 
evidently  a  very  resourceful  man.  Two 
coyotes  located  the  roosting  place  of 
this  lot  of  birds  and  at  daylight  the  first 
morning  after  their  release  pounced  on 
them  when  they  alighted  from  the  trees 
and  killed  three.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  warden  was  on  hand  and  killed 
one  coyote,  besides  wounding  the  other. 
The  turkeys  were  more  wary  the  next 
morning,  and  thereafter  did  not  roost 
two  successive  nights  in  the  same  place. 
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They  traveled  in  a 
circle  five  or  six 
miles  in  diameter, 
which  was  gradu- 
ally increased,  and 
at  the  same  time 
split  up  into  small 
bunches.  At  last 
report  they  seemed 
to  be  doing  fairly 
well. 

Another  lot  of 
fifty,  released  in 
Tuolumne  County, 
decided  that  free- 
dom and  hunger 
were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  captiv- 
ity and  plenty,  so 
they  moved  two 
miles  from  where 
they  were  liber- 
ated, pre-empted  a 
rancher's  barnyard 
and  stayed  there. 
Now   fifty  strange 

turkeys  that  one  can  neither  kill  nor 
eat  are  not  desirable  boarders,  particu- 
larly when  they  fight  and  often  injure 
the  rightful  occupants  of  the  barnyard, 
so  there  was  a  round-up  in  which  the 
turkeys  were  caught  and  afterwards  re- 
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moved  to  a  distant 
section  where  their 
natural  food  was 
abundant.  There 
was  no  ranch  with 
free  board  handy, 
so  they  had  to 
hustle  for  a  living, 
and  at  last  ac- 
counts were  still  at 
it,  showing,  how- 
ever—  thanks  to 
their  natural  ene- 
mies—  more  in- 
crease in  wisdom 
than  in  numbers. 

The  stock  used 
for  these  experi- 
m  e  n  t  s  was  of 
Mexican  origin. 
The  writer  be- 
lieves that  were  it 
possible  to  secure 
some  of  those  very 
shy  turkeys  of  the 
kind  he  formerly 
knew  in  the  Carolinas,  and  later  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  they  would  better 
care  for  themselves  in  a  strange  land 
than  those  from  Mexico.  And  if  the 
effort  to  establish  wild  turkeys  in  Cali- 
fornia fails,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of 
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care  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  but 
from  lack  of  sense  and  shyness  in  the 
birds  themselves. 

From  the  fact  that  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  turkey-raising  is  being 
done  at  the  game  farm  this  year,  it  looks 
as  if  the  commission  was  not  enthusias- 
tic over  results  so  far  achieved  and  was 
leaving  the  birds  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  without  further  aid. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  pheasant. 
He  has  become  so  well  established  that 
his  future  as  a  game  bird  in  California 
is  well  assured.  In  1911  there  were 
given  away  88  and  200  were  sold  for 
breeding  purposes,  besides  100  released 
and  358  eggs  distributed.  In  1912,  1,290 
were  released,  covering  14  counties  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  96  ex- 
changed for  other  birds,  and  some  few 
given  for  experiments ;  also  76  eggs  were 
distributed.  During  1913  upwards  of 
2,000  were  released  and  probably  the 
same  number  were  put  out  in  1914. 

No  more  are  to  be  sold  or  given  away 
at  the  farm.  "The  board  now  feels  that 
the  private  breeders  in  the  state,  who 
have  been  encouraged  to  go  into  the  busi- 
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ness  largely  by  the  commission,  should 
be  permitted  to  supply  the  demand  that 
has  developed.  The  commission  has 
raised  at  the  Hayward  Game  Farm  this 
season  almost  2,000  pheasants,  which 
will  be  distributed  through  the  state  in 
localities  where  the  birds  are  most  like- 
ly to  thrive  in  the  wild  state  without 
special  care." 

Neither  are  eggs  now  given  away. 
These  require  great  care,  and  at  best 
a  considerable  portion  do  not  hatch. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  no  beaten 
path  to  follow  and  authorities  failed  to 
agree.  All  evidence  was  contradictory. 
So  the  commission  started  to  blaze  a 
trail  for  themselves.  Many  experiments 
were  made,  many  different  kinds  of  in- 
cubators used,  all  with  the  same  result 
— a  large  per  cent  of  unhatched  eggs. 
Of  one  lot  the  loss  was  60  per  cent. 
Then  came  a  lot  of  which  71  per  cent 
hatched.  Then  an  experiment  was  tried 
and  eggs  were  put  under  a  setting  hen 
for  eleven  days,  after  which  they  were 
transferred  to  an  incubator  for  the  re- 
maining eleven  days.  Much  better  re- 
sults  were   obtained   in   this  way.      Of 
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the  first  1,100  eggs  so  placed  822 
hatched  and  411  out  of  a  later  lot  of 
500,  or  82  per  cent. 

While  the  incubators  failed  to  give 
good  results,  an  artificial  brooder  has 
proved  far  ahead  of  the  natural  means 
of  raising  pheasants  in  large  numbers. 
The  brooder-house  is  a  building  divided 
into  five  compartments,  each  opening  in- 
to screened  runways,  eight  feet  wide 
by  ninety  long.  A  vitrified  clay  pipe 
laid  in  a  trench  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  This  pipe  is  boxed  in 
and  covered  by  sand  so  an  even  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  at  all  times.  The 
pheasant  chicks  are  removed  from  the 
incubator  as  soon  as  dry.  If  the  hatch 
is  irregular,  the  older  chicks  are  taken 
out  several  hours  in  advance  of  the 
others,  without  harmful  results. 

Food  is  given  to  hatched  birds  soon 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  incu- 
bator— for  the  first  few  days  custard 
made  by  boiling  egjgs  in  the  proportion 
of  six  eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk.  When 
the  chicks  are  a  day  or  two  old  a  little 
cornmeal  is  added  to  the  custard  and 
later  corn  grits  and  fresh  beef,  chopped 


fine.  Hemp,  mustard,  and  canary  seeds 
are  scattered  in  the  pens,  and  after  a 
month  wheat  and  charcoal.  Sand  and 
green  food  are  kept  within  reach  of 
the  birds  at  all  times.  After  five  weeks 
in  the  brooder  the  chicks  are  transferred 
to  outside  pens.  In  two  months  they 
can  care  for  themselves  and  are  ready 
to  be  liberated. 

When  securing  eggs  the  birds  are  con- 
fined in  small  pens.  Equally  good  eggs 
have  been  obtained  when  one  male  is 
put  with  eight  or  ten  hens  as  when  there 
are  but  five  females. 

From  every  one  of  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  which  birds  were  liberated  good 
reports  come,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
several  thousand  released  must  have  in- 
creased at  least  ten-fold,  to  an  army 
of  30,000; 

As  an  instance  of  how  they  are  scat- 
tering out,  on  May  9th  of  last  year  a 
mowing-machine  near  Agnew,  many 
miles  distant  from  where  any  were  lib- 
erated, uncovered  a  pheasant's  nest 
which  contained  17  eggs.  Four  were 
broken,  the  others  quickly  removed  to 
the   game   farm   and   incubated.      In   a 
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few  days  13  active  young  birds  were 
hatched  and  two  months  later  12  were 
alive  and  strong  enough  to  be  liberated, 
although  the  intention  was  to  keep  them 
for  breeders  at  the  farm. 

Many  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  in  crossing  the  different  kinds 
of  pheasants;  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
is  the  mating  of  a  male  ring-neck  pheas- 
ant with  a  white  cochin  bantam  pullet, 
where  the  result  was  five  almost  coal- 
black  chicks  twice  the  size  of  pure-blood- 
ed pheasants  hatched  the  same  time. 
When  six  weeks'  old  they  stood  out 
among  the  others  like  canvasback  among 
a  flock  of  teal.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  mate  them  with  each  other  and 
note  results,  although  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  with  them,  as  with  all  hy- 
brids, reproduction  is  impossible. 

Besides  the  many  liberated,  51  indi- 
viduals or  firms  have  been  supplied  with 
pheasants.  A  like  report  comes  from 
all.  ''The  birds  are  hardy  as  any  barn- 
yard fowls  and  almost  as  easily  raised." 

Three  different  species  of  quail  are 
found  in  California:  mountain  quail, 
valley  quail,  and  the  Gambel  or  desert 


quail.  The  first  is  seldom  found  below 
3,000  feet  elevation.  The  Gambel  is 
known  only  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  state  on  the  desert  where  it  re- 
places the  valley  quail.  The  valley  quail 
is  very  numerous  all  through  the  fertile 
lowlands  and  even  goes  high  up  in  the 
foothills.  It  is  a  stronger  flyer  than  the 
Eastern  bob-white,  harder  to  kill,  and 
not  as  tender  and  juicy  when  cooked. 

With  civilization  constantly  advanc- 
ing and  the  plow  destroying  the  cover 
and  their  natural  food,  such  as  lupin, 
tarweed,  pigweed,  mustard,  burr  clover, 
and  alfilaria,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
quail  are  decreasing  rapidly,  and  places 
to  which  twenty  years  ago  they  came  by 
tens  of  thousands  for  food  and  water 
now,  like  our  midwestern  duck  marshes, 
see  but  scattered  birds  and  those  few 
and  far  between.  To  overcome  such 
alarming  decrease  the  state  at  its  farm 
has  conducted  many  experiments  in 
breeding,  and,  as  valley  quail  are  pro- 
lific, it  is  hoped  many  can  be  liberated 
in  the  near  future. 

For  a  time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
eggs  and  quail  for  the  required  tests  and 
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VALLEY  AND  MOUNTAIN  QUAIL  BREED  WELL  IN  CAPTIVITY,  BUT  NOT  THE  GAMBEL 


trials.  In  fact,  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  much  satisfactory  work  has  been 
done  along  such  lines.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  eggs  of  quail  are  much 
easier  to  hatch  than  those  of  any  other 
game  bird.  For  example,  last  spring, 
out  of  one  lot  of  304  fertile  eggs,  270 
hatched,  and  again  of  another  batch  of 
231  there  were  210  fertile,  of  which 
190  hatched,  a  large  proportion  even  for 
barnyard  fowl.  The  chicks  come  out 
full  of  life,  struggling,  jumping,  kicking. 
An  incubator  was  opened  to  show  the 
writer  some  hatching  birds.  All  crowd- 
ed to  the  opening  for  their  first  breath 
of  fresh  air,  running  and  fighting  to 
get  out  into  the  world  of  which  they 
knew  so  little,  and  it  was  really  quite 
a  task  to  get  them  back  where  they 
belonged.  They  were  very  active  for 
little  fellows  not  thoroughly  hatched, 
with  shell  clinging  to  the  backs  of  more 
than  a  few. 

As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
leave  the  brooder  they  are  put  in  box 
pens,  thirty  or  more  to  a  pen,  each  pen 
with  a  bantam  hen  for  matron  to  keep 
the  chicks  in  order,  and  they  seem  to 
thrive  as  well  under  these  artificial  con- 
ditions as  if  in  their  natural  wilds,  per- 
perhaps  better,  for  here  there  are  no 
varmints  to  bother. 

In  the  large  pens,  mixed  with  the  val- 


ley quail,  are  some  bob-white.  These 
will  not  cross  with  the  native  birds, 
although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  mate  them.  They  flock  with  their 
California  cousins,  feed  with  them,  quar- 
rel as  though  all  belonged  to  the  same 
family,   but  there   friendship   ceases. 

Mountain  quail  have  never  been  bred 
in  captivity  until  last  year,  when  out 
of  seven  eggs  laid  six  chicks  were  hatched 
which  are  doing  nicely.  The  farm  su- 
perintendent says  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
male  from  female  of  these  birds  with- 
out killing  and  dissecting  them,  which, 
while  failing  to  impair  their  usefulness 
for  the  frying-pan,  certainly  is  not  con- 
ducive to  success  as  breeders. 

The  captive  birds  were  compared 
feather  for  feather,  all  were  identical, 
no  brighter  shade  of  coloring,  no  more 
beautiful  plumage  to  distinguish  the 
male,  as  is  usual  with  the  wild.  There 
was  no  difference.  Yet  as  eggs  were 
laid  and  hatched  there  must  have  been 
both  males  and  females  in  the  little  flock 
domiciled  at  the  farm,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  cross  them  either  with  their 
bob-white  or  valley  relatives.  However, 
those  hatched  this  year  will  be  kept 
under  close  observation,  and  it  is  hoped 
many  things  not  known  about  their  kind 
will  be  learned  and  that,  never  having 
been  acquainted  with  freedom,  they  may 
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increase  as  rapidly  as  if  in  a  mountain 
home. 

All  experiments  with  the  Gambel 
quail  have  lacked  success.  Eggs  were 
developed  in  the  females  which  they 
proved  unable  to  lay  and  death  ensued. 
Possibly  the  reason  for  this  may  be  as- 
certained by  future  developments  and 
obviated  through  proper  treatment, 
otherwise  the  attempt  at  raising  desert 
quail    in    captivity   must   be   abandoned. 

All  the  game  birds  know  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistant  and  consider 
them  friends.  They  also  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  family  a  big  liver-and- 
white  pointer  dog,  one  of  the  fixtures 
of  the  farm,  around  which  little  goes 
on  that  this  wise  old  fellow  does  not 
eee  and  know. 

The  birds  gather  for  their  food  at 
mealtime  and  show  fear  only  when 
some  inquisitive  stranger  desires  to  cul- 
tivate a  close  acquaintance;  then  they 
run  or  fly  away.  Ruth,  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  the  farm,  is  their  special  friend. 
She  plays  with  the  chicks,  the  old  birds 
perch  on  her  head,  light  on  her  shoul- 
ders, sit  in  her  lap,  and  cock  their  heads 
to  one  side  as  if  they  understand  her 
when  she  speaks.  Perhaps  they  do. 
Who  knows? 

Until  the  Federal  law  made  it  possible 
for  water-fowl  to  remain  in  California 
and  breed,  little  could  be  done  in  way  of 
raising  wild  ducks  at  the  State  Farm. 
Now  there  are  many  teal,  cinnamon  and 
greenwing,  besides  mallard,  sprig,  spoon- 
bill, and  widgeon,  all  hatched  from  eggs 
uncovered  by  hay-cutters  on  low  land  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  bay. 

Such  a  thing  as  ducks  breeding  around 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  recent  years  was 
almost  unheard  of.  Yet  last  year,  on  a 
single  180-acre  tract  southwest  of  the 
Game  Farm,  eight  nests,  containing  94 
eggs  were  found.  Of  these,  24  mallards 
were  hatched  by  the  parent  birds  before 
the  eggs  could  be  removed,  22  were  bro- 
ken by  a  mowing  machine,  the  remaining 
48  being  taken  to  the  farm  and  incu- 
bated. From  these,  34  teal,  4  sprig,  and 
5  mallard  were  hatched,  some  of  the  eggs 
being  in  the  incubator  but  two  days. 
These  birds  now  are  nearly  grown,  and 
as  tame  as  domestic  ducks.  Regularly 
once  a  day  they  are  given  a  fly  feed  con- 


sisting of  a  quart  or  more  of  dried  flies, 
which  are  trapped  in  a  butcher  shop, 
killed,  then  sun-dried.  The  growing 
ducks,  and  some  old  veterans,  too,  for 
that  matter,  are  very  fond  of  these,  com- 
ing close  to  the  superintendent  and  his 
visitors,  paying  no  attention  even  to  the 
camera. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  deceive  them 
by  crumbling  up  some  black  dirt  and 
dropping  it  in  their  little  pond.  Not  a 
duck  seemed  to  see  it,  but  with  a  few 
flies  mixed  in  they  were  after  them  be- 
fore they  reached  the  water.  The  wri- 
ter could  watch  these  young  ducks  hours 
at  a  time,  never  losing  interest,  wonder- 
ing that  only  a  few  years  ago  he  had 
followed  their  kindred  from  state  to 
state,  intent  only  on  slaughter  and  never 
satisfied. 

There  are  miles  of  shore  line  around 
the  south  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
fifty,  perhaps  seventy-five,  possibly  more, 
with  marsh  running  back  several  miles, 
as  good  location  for  nesting  birds  as  the 
180  acres  on  which  8  nests  were  found. 
How  many  ducks  would  there  be,  figur- 
ing the  proportion  the  same  ?  Let  us  see. 
Put  it  low:  50  miles  by  2,  100  square 
miles,  64,000  acres;  8  nests  to  180  acres, 
2,844  for  the  south  arm  of  the  Bay, 
5,688  ducks  which  stayed  over  to  breed, 
instead  of  being  driven  north,  and  per- 
haps 28,000  young  birds  hatched.  Pretty 
fair  showing  for  the  new  law,  isn't  it? 
And  if  so  many  for  part  of  the  Bay,  what 
would  the  number  be  for  all  the  Bay? 
For  the  entire  State  of  California?  For 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast?  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  would  it  not?  A  good  start 
toward  getting  back  the  shooting  of  the 
long  ago,  don't  you  think? 

On  June  1st  more  than  500  canvas- 
backs,  bluebills,  sprig,  and  mallards  were 
counted,  sunning  themselves  on  a  little 
stretch  of  mud  flats,  part  of  this  shore 
line,  which  would  indicate  that  more 
ducks  stayed  behind  than  my  estimate. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Commission  in  propagating  game, 
and  of  the  general  government  in  pro- 
tecting it,  will  be  successful ;  then  the 
damage  done  in  the  past  by  club  mem- 
bers and  market  shooters  alike  will  be  re- 
paired, and  there  will  be  ducks  and 
pheasants,  turkeys  and  quail  for  all. 


CATCHING  THE  LITTLE  BROTHER 

OF  THE  TUNA 

By  EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  WILLIAMS 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

Fishing  for  the  Albacore  Has  Many   of  the   Thrills   That  Come 

With   the  Larger  Game 


E  isn't  such  a  tiny  brother, 
either,  this  little  relative 
of  Old  King  Tuna.  He 
hasn't  the  size  of  the  old 
Horse  Mackerel  to  be 
sure,  but  he  has  almost 
every  other  quality,  from  striking  fami- 
ly resemblance  to  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  darting  under  your  boat,  around  the 
bow,  and  back  again  before  you  can 
shorten  your  line.  Also  when  he  is 
caught  by  professional  fishermen  and  put 
into  cans  by  professional  canners,  he  is 
called  "tuna"  in  plain  English.  And  he 
is  good  eating,  piping  hot  from  the  fry- 
ing pan,  despite  the  assertion  of  the  fel- 
lows who  write  the  books  that  "The 
albacore  is  a  poor  food  fish." 

These  same  book-makers  do  a  little 
better  when  they  admit  that  the  albacore 
differs  from  the  tuna  chiefly  "in  having 
the  pectoral  long  and  saber-shaped." 
This,  being  interpreted  into  fisherman's 
argot,  means  that  he  has  a  side-fin  long 
enough  to  pass  for  an  undeveloped  flying 
fish — two-fifths  the  length  of  his  body, 
to  be  perfectly  exact.  But  when  our 
author  asserts  that  the  maximum  weight 
of  the  albacore  is  twenty  pounds,  he 
proves  that  he  is  not  getting  his  informa- 
tion first  hand,  or  else  that  he  had  very, 
very  poor  luck  the  day  he  went  albacore 
fishing.  He  could  multiply  his  estimate 
by  two  and  still  remain  entirely  truth- 
ful. 

The  albacore  is.  not  found  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  continent,  but  they  in- 
fest the  waters  of  the  southern  Pacific, 
particularly  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California,    like   packs   of     hungry    sea 


wolves.  The  professional  fishermen  catch 
them  by  thousands  in  hand  lines  trolled 
from  motor  boats.  But  the  sportsman, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  a  little  real  sport  to 
fill  in  periods  between  essays  against  tuna, 
can  find  it  by  taking  rod  and  tackle,  get- 
ting aboard  a  motor  boat  such  as  those 
used  by  the  fishermen,  and  cruising  about 
from  one  to  five  miles  off  shore. 

In  these  fishing  cruises  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  start  before  daylight,  as  the 
professionals  do.  But  if  one  wishes  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  everything  that  is 
going,  he  had  best  be  up  in  the  early 
hours,  as  he  is  likely  to  get  a  little  closer 
to  Nature  at  that  time  than  when  the 
day  gets  into  full  swing. 

If  he  is  going  from  Newport  Beach, 
near  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  he  can 
have  any  kind  of  a  craft  he  prefers,  from 
dory  to  steam  trawler.  But  if  he  is  wise 
he  will  strike  a  happy  medium  and  en- 
gage passage  on  one  of  half  a  dozen 
motor  boats  built  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  capable  of  holding  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  fishermen,  but  whose  limit  is 
kept  down  to  about  six  by  arrangement. 
He'd  better  take  the  wife  and  kiddies 
along,  too,  and  give  them  an  outing. 
For  although  a  forty-pound  albacore  on 
the  end  of  a  100-yard  line  hitched  to  a 
salt  water  rod  is  likely  to  show  traits  of 
character  somewhat  disconcerting  to  a 
lady,  the  women  of  the  party  can  at  least 
have  the  fun  of  getting  the  strike;  and 
later,  when  the  fight  is  on,  can  be  of 
great  assistance  by  shrieking  instructions 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  man 
who  has  taken  the  landing  job  off  their 
hands. 
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As  I  intimated  a  moment  ago,  it  isn't 
the  mere  love  of  catching  fish  that  makes 
albacore  fishing  enjoyable.  It  is  the 
jumble  of  ocean,  and  boat,  and  queer 
beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  all  goulashed  to- 
gether. 

The  proper  tackle  for  albacore  fishing 
is  the  kind  used  ordinarily  for  deep  sea 
fishing — salt  water  rod,  heavy  reel,  and 
light  line  with  plenty  of  it.  Bait  is 
strictly  a  secondary  consideration,  as  al- 
most any  kind  of  more  or  less  bright  ob- 
ject with  a  hook  attached  will  do  the 
work.  The  fishermen  pin  their  faith  to 
a  jig  made  of  a  piece  of  bone  about  five 
inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  flat  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the 
other,  with  a  heavy  hook  rivetted  to  the 
flat  surface.  This  lure  has  several 
merits,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  the  work.  It  is  also  cheap  and 
very  durable.  But  any  one  of  a  score 
of  metal  spoons,  or  artificial  minnows,  is 
just  as  effective,  although  far  more  de- 
pleting to  the  pocketbook  when  some 
peculiarly  ambitious  albacore  deftly 
winds  the  line  around  a  propeller  blade 
and  takes  the  lure  along  as  a  souvenir. 

No   Lost    Time 

The  fishing  begins  just  as  soon  as  the 
boat  has  cleared  the  dock  and  is  chugging 
her  six-knot-course  seaward.  The  boats 
are  made  so  that  four  may  sit  abreast  in 
the  stern  with  plenty  of  seaway  for  the 
lines,  while  two  more  farther  forward 
along  the  rail  may  put  out  their  lines 
without  danger  of  entanglement. 

As  soon  as  everyone  is  settled  and 
everything  running  smoothly,  the  captain 
shins  up  the  mast  to  "take  a  look  at  the 
water."  Whether  he  is  really  able  to 
locate  schools  of  fish  in  this  way,  or  just 
how  he  does  it,  is  a  mystery  to  mere  land- 
lubbers. But  anyhow,  the  exercise  of 
shinning  up  a  wobbly  mast  must  be 
comforting  on  a  cool  morning.  And, 
moreover,  since  he  usually  finds  the  fish, 
it  is  probable  that  he  really  sees  some- 
thing from  his  perch. 

There  is  not  the  least  trouble  about 
knowing  when  the  school  is  reached. 
The  lures  have  been  flashing  along  in 
the  wake  in  plain  sight,  anywhere  from 
fifteen   to  a  hundred   yards  behind   the 


boat  according  to  the  particular  pre- 
ference of  each  angler.  The  hundred- 
yard  ones  are  usually  manned  by  inex- 
perienced fishermen,  who  may  have  an 
inclination  to  logic  and  mathematics. 
They  figure  that  their  chances  are  bet- 
ter for  each  yard  that  separates  the  bait 
from  the  churning  propeller.  The  older 
fishermen  are  less  given  to  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  sport. 

In  any  event  all  eyes  are  rivetted  on 
the  bright  objects  trailing  out  astern. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  flash  of  silver  light- 
ning out  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
one  of  the  lures  connects  with  the  light- 
ning and  disappears.  At  the  same  time 
somebody's  reel  begins  to  scream,  aided 
and  abetted  by  its  owner  who  announces 
his  triumph  with  a  wild,  "H-i-i-i! 
S-t-r-i-k-e!" 

This  method  of  announcing  a  strike 
in  Comanche  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  relieves  the  feelings  of  the  exultant 
angler,  and  also  advises  Al,  the  mate, 
that  it  is  time  to  shut  off  the  engine  and 
bring  the  boat  about.  It  also  warns  the 
other  anglers  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  reel 
in  their  lures,  and  do  it  quick — not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  be  it 
understood,  but  to  guard  against  having 
their  lines  tangled  into  hard  knots  by  an 
expert  aquatic  entangler. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  has  grabbed 
the  gaff  and  is  standing  by,  alert,  but 
offering  no  suggestions.  These  are  pay- 
ing guests  and  must  be  allowed  to  work 
out  their  salvation  in  their  own  sweet 
way. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however, 
a  little  good  advice  would  have  been 
helpful.  For  the  silver  streak  on  the  end 
of  the  line,  after  doing  several  figure-of 
eight  performances,  decided  suddenly  to 
leave,  taking  with  him  a  most  attractive 
(and  expensive)   fish  tempter. 

"Yellow-tail,"  Al  comments  as  he 
opens  the  throttle.  And  he  adds  (strict- 
ly to  himself)  "And  easy.  But  what  can 
you  expect  of  a  blamed  landlubber,  any- 
how!" 

But  the  mate  has  a  chance  to  feel  bet- 
ter very  shortly.  Other  silver  streaks 
connect  themselves  with  the  trailers,  and 
come  over  the  side  at  a  rate  that  keeps 
Al  fully  occupied  stopping  and  starting 
the  engine,  and  killing  fish  with  a  club 
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between  times.  For  the  mate  acts  as 
executioner  and  engineer,  while  Captain 
Bill  divides  his  time  between  climbing 
the  mast  and  gaffing. 

Incidentally  he  is  an  expert  at  both. 
His  gaffing,  shorn  of  all  artistic  flour- 
ishes, is  a  lesson  in  efficiency.  A  twenty- 
four  pound  albacore  has  been  hooked 
and,  still  fighting  like  a  tiger,  is  gradually 
worked  up  to  the  rail.  Captain  Bill, 
with  his  four-foot  gaff,  leans  over  the 
side,  waiting.  The  fish  is  tired,  but  his 
weight  alone  taxes  the  strength  of  the 
tackle,  and  a  sudden  fright,  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  missing  him  with 
the  gaff,  would  put  enough  life  into  him 
to  snap  the  line  like  thread. 

Suddenly  the  Captain  leans  over  and 
swings  the  gaff  with  a  full  swipe  all  in 
one  motion — not  the  jabbing  stroke  of 
the  amateur,  but  the  kind  of  professional 
swing  that  brings  home  the  bacon.  The 
next  minute  a  quarter  cwt.  fish  comes 
over  the  side  with  a  gaff  clean  through 
him.  Al  hits  him  with  the  belaying  pin, 
throws  him  in  the  box,  and  starts  the 
engine.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  done 
with  the  clock-work  precision  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  professional. 

Anything   May    Happen 

But  albacore  are  not  the  only  kind  of 
game  fish  that  come  over  the  rail  in  the 
day's  catch.  There's  the  barracuda,  for 
example,  and  plenty  of  him.  And  he  is 
a  Class  A  performer  in  every  depart- 
ment. Moreover,  he  is  sometimes  five 
feet  long,  fully  four  feet  of  which  is  good 
eating. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  barracuda  is 
built  on  the  latest  stream-line  model, 
fashioned  like  an  Indian  arrow  with 
tapered  head,  notched  tail,  feathers  and 
all.  And  when  he  shoots  up  from  the 
bottom,  aimed  at  one  of  the  jigs,  or 
spoons,  he  gives  the  impression  that  he 
is  shot  by  some  powerful  archer  down 
below. 

If  his  aim  happens  to  be  bad,  as  it  is 
pretty  often,  he  carries  out  the  illusion 
by  shooting  right  on  out  into  the  open 
air  before  he  can  set  his  emergency 
brakes.  When  he  hits  the  bait,  however, 
he  keeps  right  on  in  the  high,  turns  on 
more  gas,  and  gives  the  man  behind  the 


reel  a  very  fully  occupied  few  minutes. 

Pound  for  pound,  however,  the  bar- 
racuda is  not  quite  as  good  a  fighter  as 
the  yellow-tail.  And  if  it  happens  to  be 
the  yellow-tails'  day  at  home,  the  fisher- 
men are  likely  to  have  their  hands  full, 
even  though  ostensibly  they  are  fishing 
for  albacore.  For  the  yellow-tail  run  in 
big  schools,  and  will  strike  at  anything 
that  shines  and  has  reasonable  size  and 
speed.  Their  favorite  food  is  mackerel, 
and  large  schools  of  them  are  seldom 
seen  except  when  the  mackerel  are  run- 
ning. But  they  won't  pass  up  a  bone 
jig,  or  a  nickel-plated  spoon,  even  when 
the  mackerel  fishing  is  good. 

Nature  has  arranged  things  very  nice- 
ly for  the  yellow-tail  out  in  the  Pacific. 
The  combination  starts  with  the  smallest 
sized  mackerel,  whose  cannibal  brothers 
two  or  three  sizes  larger  regard  as 
especially  delicate  morsels.  These  little 
mackerel,  when  they  run  across  the  can- 
nibal pack,  head  for  shallow  water  at 
top  speed,  with  the  cannibals  close  be- 
hind, catching  and  lunching  upon  their 
relatives  as  they  go„  And  right  behind 
the  cannibals  come  the  yellow-tails,  grab- 
bing and  feasting.  So  when  one  catches 
a  yellow-tail  he  is  likely  to  get  an  as- 
sortment of  different  sized  fish  with 
every  package,  each  fish  fitted  neatly  over 
a  smaller  one  like  the  series  of  various 
sized  hollow  wooden  eggs  in  the  familiar 
Japanese   toy. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  fish  that 
is  sure  to  figure  heavily  in  the  catch  on 
every  albacore-fishing  trip.  This  is  the 
bonito.  This  fish  resembles  the  tuna  in 
shape  and  fighting  qualities ;  but  its  aver- 
age size  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  albacore,  and  it  is  certainly  a  poor 
excuse  for  food.  For  its  flesh  is  dark 
colored  and  oily,  with  a  strong,  disagree- 
able flavor.  But  as  a  game-fish,  with 
classy  fighting  qualities,  the  bonito  is  all 
right. 

From  all  of  which  it  is  apparent  that 
the  fisherman  with  his  bait  trailing  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat,  has  four  good  chances 
— albacore,  yellow-tail,  barracuda,  and 
bonito.  Moreover,  his  chances  are  just 
as  good  whether  his  bait  happens  to  be 
thirty  feet  from  the  propeller  or  three 
hundred — as  the  mathematical-minded 
gentleman  of  the  long  line  presently  dis- 


BRINGING   HIM    IN    CLOSE CAPTAIN  BILL  STANDING  BY  WITH   THE  GAFF 


covers.  His  theories  about  churning 
propellers  and  frightened  fish  are  all 
right,  and  work  perfectly  when  applied 
to  timid  fish.  But  they  don't  apply  to 
the  Pacific  fish  in  general,  or  to  the  alba- 
core  in  particular..  For  there  is  nothing 
timid  or  shy  about  him.  Indeed  the 
professional  fishermen,  who  take  these 
fish  in  enormous  numbers,  catch  them  on 
absurdly  short  hand  lines,  with  the  jigs 


bobbing  along  only  a  few  feet  behind  the 
propellers. 

In  this  sort  of  fishing  one  might  expect 
occasionally  to  hook  a  tuna,*  since  this 
is  the  tuna's  feeding  ground.  But  there 
is  not  a  chance  of  it.  The  tuna  is  an 
epicure  who  excludes  all  artificial  lures 
from  his  diet  list.     For  that  matter  he 

*This  is,  of  course,  the  leaping  tuna  of 
Catalina  fame. 
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excludes  most  natural  bait  also,  with  the 
exception  of  flying-fish.  And  even  then 
he  is  particular  about  the  way  in  which 
the  flying-fish  is  served.  He  would  give 
no  more  consideration  to  a  flying-fish 
that  was  being  snaked  along  behind  a 
motor  boat  than  to  the  pieces  of  bone 
and  metal  spoons. 

However,  one  is  not  out  for  tuna, 
doesn't  expect  to  catch  them,  and  finds 
plenty  of  exciting  sport  without  doing  so. 
One  fifteen-  or  twenty-pound  fish  hooked 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  if  multi- 
plied frequently  enough,  is  equal  to 
several  one  hundred  pound  tuna  hooked 
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every  week  or  so.  That's  about  the  way 
the  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  fishing 
figures  up.  So  it's  a  matter  of  what 
one  is  looking  for  when  he  goes  fishing. 
If  he  has  reached  a  stage  of  degeneracy 
where  nothing  pleases  him  in  music  but 
some  of  Wagner's  worst,  nothing  pleases 
him  in  art  but  futurism,  and  nothing 
thrills  him  in  fishing  but  hundred-pound 
tuna  or  tarpon,  he'd  better  pass  up  any 
contemplated  excursions  after  the  tuna's 
little  albacore  brother.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  still  capable  of  responding 
to  a  thrill  telegraphed  along  a  line  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  electrified 
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fish  meat,  and  likes  to  have  his  family 
along  to  enjoy  things  when  the  fun  is 
going,  he  can  put  in  many  enjoyable  days 
fighting  it  out  with  the  albacores,  yellow- 
tail,   and   barracudas.      He    needn't    be 


particular  about  selecting  his  days,  either. 
Every  day  is  a  good  fishing  day  in  this 
kind  of  fishing;  and  all  days  are  pretty 
much  alike  the  year  round  on  the  fishing 
grounds  off  southern   California. 
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How  the  Indians  of  Northeastern  Canada  Make  the  Life-Giving 
Bean  Attend  to  Its  Own  Cooking 


HE  Indians  of  northeast- 
ern Canada  practise  a 
way  of  cooking  in  the 
sand  that  has  the  charac- 
teristic simplicity  of  prim- 
itive methods.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  that  of  the  fireless- 
cooker — the  imparting  of  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  stored-up  heat  to  the  raw  food- 
stuff, with  the  knowledge  that  if  the  in- 
itial temperature  is  not  so  high  as  to  burn 
the  food,  burning  need  not  be  feared, 
however  long  the  viands  are  exposed  to 
the  cooking  action. 

Extending  the  principle  to  woodland 
media,  if  you  have  hot  sand,  you  can 
cover  up  the  pot  containing  whatever 
you  will,  dough,  beans,  or  meat,  and  let 
things  stew ;  and  in  most  cases  you  don't 
have  to  keep  watch.  You  can  go  off  on 
a  hunt,  or  go  to  sleep,  or  absent  yourself 
physically  or  mentally  in  any  other  way 
your    ingenuity    may    devise,    and    upon 


your  return  in  two  or  three  hours  a  meal 
of  the  highest  toothsomeness  will  be 
ready — that  is,  as  far  as  the  theory  is 
concerned.  The  practise  you  yourself 
must  supply.  You  must  solve  your  own 
personal  equation,  always  a  prime  neces- 
sity before  "book-learning"  can  be  made 
into  results,  and  especially  needful  before 
culinary  theory  can  transmute  its  more 
or  less  unappetizing  raw  materials  into 
edible  food. 

To  do  first-class  work  you  must  have 
fine,  dry  sand,  fine  dry  gravel,  or  dry,  fri- 
able earth.  Whatever  is  used  must  be 
of  a  loose  texture,  and  must  be  dry.  To 
use  wet  material  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility— or  rather  is  like  getting  the  best 
of  a  lawyer,  "possible,  but  not  worth  the 
work" — for  as  long  as  any  moisture  is 
present  the  temperature  of  the  mass  can- 
not be  made  to  rise  more  than  a  few  de- 
grees above  that  of  boiling  water,  212 
deg.,  F.      For  cooking,  especially  for  ba- 


"LE  BON  SOB" (LE  BON  SABLE) 

This  is  "The  Good  Sand"  where  the  bean- 
pot  wilJ  be  set  up 


THE  BEAN  POT 

The  other   cross  marks   a  grouse   broiling 
on  a   sharp  stick 
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COVERING  THE   POT 

Note  the   washer  of  dough   on   which  the 
cover  of  the  pot  rests 

king,  much  higher  temperatures  are  nec- 
essary. Therefore,  too  much  time  and 
heat  are  lost  in  drying  out,  before  heat- 
ing to  the  proper  degree  for  cooking  can 
even  begin. 

There  must  also  be  a  suitable  pot.  An 
iron  pot  five  inches  deep  by  eight  inches 
wide,  with  a  bail  and  a  well-fitting 
cover  with  an  arched  handle,  does  more 
than  good  service.  The  inside  should  be 
smooth  and  the  sides  free  from  shoulders 
or  bulge,  so  that  a  loaf  may  be  easily 
turned  out,  if  breadbaking  be  attempted. 
Don't  get  over-ambitious  and  go  in  for 
too  big  a  "Dutch-oven,"  for  if  too  large 
a  receptacle  is  used  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  bake  satisfactory  bread,  since  the 
outside  of  the  dough  will  burn  before 
the  inside  can  receive  enough  heat  to 
cook.  The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  of  beans. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  pedantic 
words  to  manful  deeds.  Let  a  living  ex- 
ample be  given  by  one  skilled  in  the  hu- 
manizing art  of  kettle-boiling,  by  an  ex- 
pert   in    forest    alchemy.     Be    pleased, 


therefore,  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  Petit 
Pitre  ("tee  Peet"  as  it  is  spoken,  "little 
Peter")  —  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  half-breed,  French  and  Algon- 
quin in  proportions  mathematically  exact, 
in  face  and  form  a  gorilla,  but  with  a 
heart  of  gold;  a  man  to  have  as  a  loyal 
friend.  And  cook?  Give  him  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  some 
feathers,  or  bones,  or  the  like,  and  a  pail 
of  water,  and  you  can  have  what  you 
will,  soup,  entree,  or  meat. 

You  have  been  toilfully  forcing  your 
way  up  a  river  all  day,  and  time  to  camp 
for  the  night  is  near.  You  have  passed 
several  inviting  spots,  good  landing,  good 
bank,  seemingly  smooth  floor,  but  your 
companion  has  shown  no  interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  dying  day.  You  round 
a  turn,  and  a  long  strip  of  brownish- 
white  sand  stretches  a  gaunt  finger  from 
the  further  bank.  You  pay  no  heed  to 
the  inanimate  attempt  to  engage  atten- 
tion. 

Suddenly  "Petit  Pitre,"  for  it  is  he 
who  is  paddling  stern,  exclaims  "Ah! 
Le  bon  sob!"  (Ah!  the  good  sand) 
"To-morrow,  in  the  morning,  we  will 
eat  the  bean!"  (For  the  benefit  of  our 
Boston  readers,  if  there  be  any  such,  we 
must  say  that  the  vegetable  that  made 
the  Hub  famous  is  known  in  French- 
speaking  Canada  as  "le  bean,"  no  more, 
no  less.)  So  you  put  for  shore,  pile  out 
the  stuff  on  a  bed  of  freshly  cut  brush, 
to  keep  the  grit  from  running  through 
everything  not  hermetically  sealed,  and 
build  a  fire  on  the  fine,  dry  beach.  Soon 
the  tent  is  stretched,  the  blankets  spread, 
and  supper  and  its  attendant  clean-up 
are  out  of  the  way.  The  time  to  pre- 
pare for  future  joys  is  at  hand. 

"Peet"  takes  a  cupful  of  "le  bean," 
plain,  ordinary,  barnyard,  white  beans  of 
commerce — the  "travel-berry"  that  has 
kept  the  pioneer  on  the  march  and  made 
possible  the  opening  of  the  wilderness. 
He  puts  them  into  a  medium-sized  pail 
— one  about  half  again  as  large  as  those 
in  current  fashionable  use  for  "rushing 
the  growler"  to  the  corner  saloon — and 
fills  it  with  cold  water.  Some  of  the 
beans  float.  These  are  skimmed  off  and 
thrown  away.  This  wasteful  proceeding 
is  a  sort  of  cult,  a  purely  psychological 
action  that  can  have  no  traceable  effect 
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upon  the  final  result;  but  it  is  part  of  the 
performance,  so  it  goes ! 

The  pail  and  its  contents  are  hung 
over  the  fire,  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  the  contents  kept  at  a  boil 
for  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  When 
a  bean  held  in  a  spoon  splits  open  on  be- 
ing blown  open,  the  boiling  stage  is  com- 
pleted. The  container,  therefore,  is  ta- 
ken off  the  fire,  the  water  drained  away, 
and  vessel  and  contents  set  aside  until 
needed. 

The  iron  bean-pot  is  next  fished  out 
of  the  cook-sack.  It  is  a  new  one,  which 
has  not  been  used,  and,  of  course,  is  well 
rusted,  so  you  heat  pot  and  cover  and 
rub  them  inside  and  out  with  pork  fat. 
After  the  fat  has  been  burned  away  the 
rust  is  easily  removed  by  boiling  water. 
(The  rust  can  be  boiled  out  with  water 
and  spruce  bark,  or  with  water  and 
resin,  but  fat  is  usually  the  easiest  to 
hand.) 

While  the  bean  pot  was  being  cleaned 
by  your  good  self,  your  co-worker  in 
crime  had  been  busy  stewing  the  salt  out 
of  a  hunk  of  pork  half  the  size  of  his 
fist.  This  done,  the  scene  is  laid  for  the 
prologue  of  the  last  act — the  act  of 
cooking. 

To  that  end,  the  bottom  of  the  iron 
pot  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  the 
boiled  beans,  the  pork  is  laid  on  this  bed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  beans  packed  around 
it.  It  is  well  to  fill  the  pot  almost  en- 
tirely. Salt  is  added  to  taste — of  sugar 
about  a  handful — one-half  cup  of  water, 
and  a  few  pinches  of  black  pepper.  If 
the  "outfit  is  real  swell,"  and  there  is 
molasses  in  the  commissary,  leave  out  the 
sugar,  and  pour  on  one-half  cup  of 
treacle  mixed  with  your  half-cup  of 
water. 

Your  last  preliminary  is  to  make  a 
thick  dough  out  of  flour  and  water,  and 
to  punch  and  pat  it  into  a  strip  the 
length  of  the  pot-rim  and  as  thick  as 
your  thumb.  Stick  this  all  around  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  making  both  ends  meet 
— easier  in  this  case  than  is  usual — and 
set  the  cover  firmly  on  this  wheaten 
washer,  so  that  no  sand  may  enter  and 
spoil  the  beans. 

And  so  for  the  last  act  of  all  in  the 
great  drama  of  sustaining  life.  "Peet," 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  evening, 


PETIT   PITRE 

Otherwise  "Tee   Peet."  past  master  of  the 

art  of  cooking  le  bean 

has  been  digging  up  and  turning  over 
the  "bon  sob"  close  to  the  fire,  so  that  his 
peculiar  brand  of  fireless-cooker  might 
come  to  an  even  temperature  through- 
out. He  now  scratches  a  hole  a  short 
distance  from  the  flame,  within  the  heat- 
ed area,  and  fills  it  partially  with  this 
well-stirred  sand. 

Then — to  see  him  do  it  brings  the 
mid-Victorian  blush  to  the  cheek — he — 
ahem — spits  on  the  spot  so  prepared! 
But  with  a  purpose!  For  if  the  globule 
of  saliva  jumps  and  skips  around  with 
much  hissing  and  sputtering  he  knows 
his  sand  is  piping  hot,  and  that  a  cover- 
ing only  three  or  four  inches  thick  will 
be  needed  to  supply  the  heat  required  to 
carry  to  completion  his  mystic  chemical 
reaction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  sees 
that  the  hissing  and  sputtering  is  but 
moderate,  he  must  needs  use  a  much 
thicker  covering,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
all  around,  which  means  usually  enlar- 
ging and  deepening  the  hole,  and  relin- 
ing  it  completely.  Should  the  saliva 
sink  into  the  sand  with  scarcely  a  hiss, 
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the  temperature  is  much  too  low  for  any 
results  at  all. 

(The  hyper  -  refined  may  avoid 
shocked  sensibilities  in  heat-testing  by 
sprinkling  water  from  a  cup  or  bowl 
held  in  the  left  hand,  with  a  little  bunch 
of  birch  twigs,  or,  better,  a  sprig  of  bal- 
sam, grasped  in  the  right,  between  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Flour  sprinkled  on  the 
sand  shows  the  degree  of  heat  by  the 
speed  with  which  it  browns,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  color  finally  assumed.)  At 
last  the  pot  is  interred  to  the  depth  in- 
dicated by  the  method  of  temperature 
measurement  outlined  above,  and  you 
turn  in.  After  a  time,  occasional  quiet 
jets  of  steam  through  the  mound  of  sand 
show  that  some  sort  of  action  is  taking 
place — but  you  are  asleep. 

The  fire,  lacking  companionship,  dies 
down,  blazes  up,  dies  down,  dies  out,  is 
dead. 

In  the  gray  light  of  early  morning 
little  remains  of  the  soft  wood  logs  that 
flamed  so  freely  the  night  before  but  a 
few  butts  with  charred  ends  and  a  scat- 


tered litter  of  black,  dead  coals.  But 
the  mound  over  the  bean-cooker  marks  a 
spot  of  far  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  site  of  last-night's  fire.  "Tee 
Peet"  digs,  hauls  out  the  phcenix-like 
prize — with  the  aid  of  a  prosaic  stick — 
and  blows  off  the  adhering  sand.  When 
no  more  quartz  grains  threaten  to  enter 
the  forbidden  portals,  he  wedges  off  the 
lid,  and — you  realize  as  never  before  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  "life  at  its  best 
is  a  hand-to-mouth  performance." 

A  word  of  warning  in  parting.  We 
civilized  peoples  eat  entirely  too  much. 
We  do  so  probably  because  food  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  get  and  eating  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  killing  time.  Don't  let  home 
ideas  induce  you  to  treat  beans  with  un- 
due familiarity.  They  are  a  very  strong 
food.  Even  one  cup  of  cooked  beans 
may  very  well  make  you  miserable  for 
several  days,  if  used  merely  as  though 
they  were  an  inert  "filler."  Wisely  par- 
taken of,  when  the  stomach  has  become 
accustomed  to  them,  they  are  the  "King 
of  Foods." 


"The  Moose  of  Kenai" — This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  unusual 
moose  pictures  in  April  OUTING.  They  show  the  moose  of 
Alaska  in  his  natural  environment  of  woods  and  barrens,  with  a 
background  of  mountains.  They  are  not  water  pictures  or  flashlights 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  PUPPIES 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

Author   of    "Practical   Dog    Keeping,"    "Practical   Dog   Breeding,"   Etc. 

What  to  Feed  Them,  How  to  Cure  Their  Ailments,  and  the  Kind 

of  Kennels  to  Provide 


Y  their  puppies  you  can  judge 
the  success  of  dog  fanciers, 
for,  although  there  are  large 
kennels  that  cut  a  wide 
swath  in  the  awards  at  the 
bench  shows  and  field  trials, 
still,  unless  they  are  producing  a  reason- 
able number  of  home-bred  winners,  they 
are  principally  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thoroughbred  dog  as  fur- 
nishers of  incentive  for  the  true  breed- 
ers. Their  example  of  prizes  won  is 
stimulating;  their  financial  support  is 
even  more  valuable ;  but,  as  factors  in 
the  improvement  of  the  variety  in  which 
they  are  interested,  they  are,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  often  negligible. 

Puppies,  better  puppies  than  ever  be- 
fore graced  a  bench  or  pointed  a  covey, 
are  the  goal  of  the  dog-breeder's  ambi- 
tion. Toward  this  end  he  always  works. 
It  seems  strange  then  that,  as  a  breeder, 
his  work  is  finished  before  the  puppies 
are  born.  The  only  point  he  touches 
directly  in  the  breeding  of  better  puppies 
is  in  his  selection.  It  is,  of  course,  his 
will  that  determines  which  two  of  many 
possible  individuals  shall  be  mated ;  in 
other  words,  which  units  of  heredity 
shall  be  combined. 

This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  difficult 
and  complicated  task,  and  to  make  the 
best  selection  a  breeder  needs  every  help 
he  can  secure.  Hence  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  points  of  the  variety  being 
bred  and  a  sound  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  heredity  and  variation.  It 
is  ignorance  of  these  things,  ably  supple- 
mented by  carelessness  and  catch-penny 
methods,  that  makes  "well-bred  bad 
dogs"  a  drug  on  the  market. 


Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
trend  of  modern  biologic  thought  is  to 
lighten  the  emphasis  formerly  placed  up- 
on the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics and  to  discount  largely  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  on  physical  struc- 
ture, still  the  practical  breeder  of  dogs 
is  very  vitally  interested  in  the  proper 
rearing  of  his  home-bred  puppies.  The 
best  litter  of  exceptional  individuals 
ever  whelped  must  be  raised  to  have  any 
value.  The  good  proverbially  die  young, 
and  to  hear  fanciers  talk  one  gets  the 
idea  that  the  pick  pup  of  every  litter 
ever  whelped  is  invariably  buried  during 
infancy. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  first 
six  months  of  a  dog's  life  are  the  most 
important  and  critical  in  its  individual 
development,  and  the  first  day  is  more 
important  in  inverted  ratio  than  the  two 
hundredth.  Few  fanciers  seem  to  appre- 
ciate this.  They  usually  consider  that 
puppies  are  safest  while  nursing.  In 
so  much  that  they  are  less  trouble  and 
are  less  interfered  with,  this  is  in  a  meas- 
ure true. 

The  vast  number  of  pups  that  die 
before  their  eyes  are  open,  however, 
shows  that  this  condition  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  In  raising  a  valuable 
litter,  then,  a  fancier  should  start  the 
moment  they  are  born.  Eat,  sleep  and 
grow:  this  is  the  life  of  the  puppies  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  their  exist- 
ence. Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
make  this  life  as  ideal  as  is  possible.  A 
bad  beginning  never  makes  a  good  end- 
ing in  the  rearing  of  young  animals. 

When  a  puppy  is  born,  its  mother  will 
attend  to  its  first  toilet.  However,  since 
damp   and   chill  are  potent  enemies  of 
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the  young  life,  it  will  be  wise  to  take 
it  from  its  mother,  when  she  has  fin- 
ished with  it,  dry  it  thoroughly  and 
wrap  it  in  warm  flannel  rags,  putting 
it  in  a  dry,  warm  place.  The  mother 
will  be  so  engaged  that  she  will  not  be 
disturbed  and  the  whole  family  can  be 
reunited  after  the  last  of  the  litter  has 
been  born.  Since  the  navel  cord  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  an  infection  that  is 
fatal,  and  prevention  being  very  much 
better  than  cure,  it  is  well  to  wash  off 
the  cord  with  a  little  tepid  water  in 
which  is  a  mild  solution  of  some  good 
disinfectant,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or 
lysol  are  excellent,  and  to  dust  it  with 
boracic  acid  powder. 

Look   Out  for  the  Squeaks 

Many  fanciers  have  had  experience 
with  an  apparently  mysterious  and  al- 
most universally  fatal  disease  popularly 
called  the  squeaks.  Puppies  three  or 
four  days  old  suddenly  lose  their  appe- 
tites, become  nervous  and  fidgety,  and 
are  in  apparent  pain.  They  whine  and 
squeak  continually,  from  which  symptom 
the  disease  has  received  its  name.  The 
abdomen  swells  at  first  and  is  hard  to 
the  touch,  but  the  puppies  eventually 
die,  stretched  out  on  their  bellies  with 
a  flat,  crushed  look.  The  immediate 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  bitch's  milk, 
which,  if  drawn  off,  will  be  seen  to  be 
greenish  and  stringy,  with  a  strong, 
sourish  odor. 

The  final  cause  is  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  condition  of  the  dam  prior 
to  whelping.  It  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
cramped  quarters,  and  the  best  means 
of  prevention  is  attention  to  the  bitch 
during  her  pregnancy.  She  must  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  her  bowels  must 
be  kept  open.  Some  fanciers  make  a 
practise  of  milking  a  bitch  after  she 
has  whelped  and  before  the  pups  have 
suckled.  This  is  advisable,  since  every 
possible  preventive  measure  should  be 
employed,  there  being  no  known  cure 
tor  the  disease  once  it  has  attacked  the 
offspring. 

It  for  any  reason  the  dam  cannot 
nurse  her  own  puppies  and  a  foster  can- 
not be  procured,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
raise  them  by  hand.     This  is  an  irksome 


task,  but  not  difficult.  The  pups  will 
suck  from  an  ordinary  nursing  bottle, 
but  the  rubber  nipple  had  best  be  sub- 
stituted by  one  made  of  soft  leather — 
an  old  glove  answers  admirably — in  the 
end  of  which  several  holes  have  been 
pricked  with  a  large  pin.  This  leather 
nipple  must  be  stuffed  with  a  bit  of 
sponge  to  give  it  form,  for  a  pup  in 
nursing  wraps  its  tongue  round  the  nip- 
ple. The  nipples  and  bottles  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  clean,  boiling  them  out 
after  each  feeding. 

A  bitch's  milk,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  is  stronger  than  a  cow's.  The 
following  analysis  by  A.  J.  Sewell, 
M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  the  well-known  English 
veterinarian,  shows  this  difference: 

Bitch  Cow 

Butter 14.8  4.0 

Sugar  and  Soluble  Salts. 2.9  5.0 

Casein  and  Insoluble  Salts...    16.0  3.6 

Water    66.3  87.4 

A  bitch's  milk,  it  appears,  is  about 
three  times  as  concentrated  as  cow's 
milk,  yet  many  fanciers  dilute  the  latter 
when  feeding  pups.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  proper  method. 
A  fairly  close  approximation  of  bitch's 
milk  can  be  prepared  by  taking  a  pint 
of  cow's  milk,  adding  to  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  some  standard  baby  food  and 
six  ounces  of  water.  The  prepared  baby 
food  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  water  till  a  paste  is  made,  and  then 
added  to  the  milk  and  cream  and  the 
whole  brought  to  a  boil,  feeding  when 
it  has  cooled  to  blood  heat. 

A  day's  rations  may  be  prepared  at 
a  time,  if  kept  tightly  corked  in  clean 
bottles  in  the  ice-chest,  and  warmed  by 
putting  the  nursing  bottle  in  hot  water 
just  before  feeding.  Besides  the  obvious 
advantage  of  feeding  artificial  milk  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  composition  of 
the  pup's  natural  diet,  the  more  con- 
centrated food  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  adequate  nourishment 
without  the  danger  of  overloading  the 
small  stomach  of  the  young  pup.  Each 
pup  should  be  allowed  to  suck  the  bot- 
tle ten  minutes,  and  they  will  have  to 
be  fed  every  three  hours,  day  and  night. 
At  three  weeks  old  the  puppies  will 
only  require  food  every  four  hours,  but 
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they  must  be  allowed  to  suck  for  fif- 
teen minutes. 

At  five  or  six  weeks  the  puppies 
should  naturally  begin  the  weaning 
process.  By  the  time  they  are  two 
months  old  they  should  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  their  mother.  It  is,  how- 
ever, best  to  leave  this  entirely  to  na- 
ture. Do  not  force  matters.  Their 
mother's  milk  is  the  best  food  pups 
can  have,  and  so  long  as  she  will  nurse 
them  they  should  be  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. The  arrival  of  the  youngsters' 
first  teeth  will  soon  enough  force  the 
dam  to  leave  off  nursing  them. 

The  dog,  like  most  mammals,  has  two 
sets  of  teeth.  The  first  set,  the  milk 
teeth,  are  temporary :  the  second  are  per- 
manent. There  are  twenty-eight  milk 
teeth,  and  the  permanent  set,  varying 
according  to  the  breed,  contains  forty- 
two  or  forty-four.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  teeth:  the  incisors, 
twelve  in  number  in  each  set,  are  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth  and  used  for  cutting 
and  tearing;  just  behind  the  incisors  are 
the  canines  or  tusks,  four  in  number;  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth  are  the  molars, 
twelve  in  the  milk  set  and  seven  on  each 
lower  jaw  and  six  on  each  upper  in  the 
permanent  set,  heavy,  strong  teeth,  used 
for  crushing  and  grinding.  Some  short- 
faced  breeds,  as  Bulldogs,  have  only  five 
upper  and  six  lower  molars  in  each  jaw. 

Usually  puppies  experience  little  or  no 
trouble  in  cutting  their  milk  teeth.  The 
larger  breeds  cut  these  teeth  earlier  than 
the  smaller,  the  center  molar  in  the  low- 
er jaw  usually  appearing  first  about 
three  weeks  after  birth.  The  upper  in- 
cisors next  appear,  followed  by  the  low- 
er incisors  and  the  tusks,  after  which 
the  two  lower  molars  will  come  through 
and  then  the  upper  ones,  the  front  upper 
molar  being  the  last  of  the  milk  set  to 
make  its  appearance. 

The  process  of  dentation  will  take 
about  two  weeks,  so  a  puppy  of  the  lar- 
ger breeds  should  be  equipped  with  a  set 
of  temporary  teeth  by  the  time  it  is  five 
weeks  old,  while  pups  of  the  smaller 
breeds  will  be  a  few  days  later.  Bitch 
puppies  generally  cut  their  teeth  a  few 
days  earlier  than  their  brothers,  and 
summer  puppies  may  have  their  teeth  a 
little  earlier  than  winter  pups. 


This  set  of  teeth  is  very  soft,  and  by 
the  time  a  pup  is  four  months  old  the 
sharp  edges  will  be  worn  smooth.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  teeth  are 
not  set  close  and  grow  farther  apart 
as  the  pup's  jaw  grows,  furnishes  a 
rough  index  to  the  age  of  the  youngster. 

At  about  four  months  old,  a  puppy 
begins  to  get  its  permanent  set  of  teeth. 
The  center  upper  incisors  will  be  loose  or 
out  about  this  time,  and  the  fourth  upper 
molar  is  beginning  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  other  upper  incisors  and 
then  the  lower  ones  are  replaced  and  the 
permanent  tusks  begin  to  show  through 
the  gums.  The  back  molars  appear  next 
and  then  the  more  forward  ones,  the  up- 
per teeth  appearing  earlier  than  the  low- 
er, the  opposite  of  the  order  in  the  tem- 
porary set. 

In   Teething  Time 

The  teeth  do  not  follow  any  set  and 
regular  order,  but  by  the  time  a  St.  Ber- 
nard, a  Great  Dane,  or  a  Mastiff  is  five 
months  old  he  should  have  a  complete 
set  of  permanent  teeth.  The  Terriers 
and  medium-sized  dogs  are  usually  two 
or  three  weeks  later,  and  a  toy  may  not 
be  through  teething  till  seven  or  even 
eight  months. 

During  the  cutting  of  these  perma- 
nent teeth  it  pays  to  watch  a  puppy's 
mouth.  One  of  the  permanent  teeth 
may  come  up  beside  a  temporary  one 
without  forcing  it  out.  If  neglected, 
this  will  cause  no  end  of  pain  and  incon- 
venience, and,  if  long  neglected,  may 
even  result  in  a  twisting  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  look 
in  a  pup's  mouth  every  few  days  during 
the  teething  period  and  to  draw  any 
loose  teeth  of  the  baby  set. 

A  puppy  is  often  upset  during  the  cut- 
ting of  the  permanent  teeth.  Eczema 
sometimes  breaks  out  and  the  young- 
ster's digestive  tract  is  more  than  apt  to 
be  disarranged.  Give  a  pup  a  thorough 
worming  when  he  is  three  months  old. 
It  is  a  perfectly  safe  supposition  that  a 
puppy  has  worms,  and  it  is  the  best  in- 
surance against  stomach  disorder,  bowel 
troubles,  and  rickets  to  institute  and  fol- 
low a  regular  course  of  vermifuge. 
Three  months  is  a  good  age  to  adminis- 
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ter  the  first  dose,  and  repeat  it  every 
three  months  till  a  dog  is  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  after  that  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Any  of  the  vermifuges  placed  on  the 
market  by  reliable  firms  will  be  found  to 
be  very  effective,  if  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturers  are  carefully  followed. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  do  well  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  days 
after  the  first  dose.  Thorough  treat- 
ment for  worms  will  forestall  most  of 
the  teething  troubles,  but  if  the  pup  is 
upset  put  him  on  a  light  diet  and  admin- 
ister a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  syrup  of 
buckthorn. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  pup- 
pies, and,  if  the  youngster  gets  through 
his  teething,  he  is  very  apt  to  escape  all 
possibility  of  this  trouble.  Few  cases  ap- 
pear, and  then  only  as  a  legacy  of  dis- 
temper, after  a  dog  is  six  months  of  age. 
The  symptoms  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
joints,  especially  those  of  the  legs,  swell; 
the  forelegs  are  bowed  and  the  hind  legs 
are  cowhocked.  Usually  there  is  invol- 
untary twitching  and  shaking,  the  pup 
is  thin  and  pot-bellied,  suffers  consider- 
able pain,  and  is  altogether  a  miserable, 
pathetic  object. 

The  cause  is  worms,  aggravated  by 
improper  food,  lack  of  exercise,  foul  air, 
dampness,  and  lack  of  light  and  air.  In 
extreme  cases  it  is  kindest  and  wisest  to 
put  the -sufferer  mercifully  out  of  the 
way.  If  a  cure  is  attempted — perma- 
nent cure  is  seldom  achieved — the  puppy 
must  be  treated  heroically  for  worms 
and  then  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  well 
exercised.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic, 
or  better  still,  cod  liver  oil  tonic  is  valu- 
able. 

Many  puppies  have  fits.  Sometimes 
these  occur  during  the  cutting  of  the 
second  teeth,  but  they  are  usually  the 
result  of  worms  with  heat,  or  super- 
excitement  furnishing  the  immediate 
cause.  The  youngster,  who  has  appar- 
ently been  quite  well,  suddenly  crum- 
ples up,  rolls  about,  kicking  and  champ- 
ing its  jaws,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
In  a  tew  seconds  it  will  stagger  to  its 
feet,  look  about  in  a  dazed  manner, 
and  then  rush  off,  running  round  in 
circles,  barking  excitedly.  Attack  may 
follow    attack    in    rapid    succession    and 


with  increasing  severity  till  the  puppy 
may  die  of  exhaustion. 

First  and  foremost,  one  must  remem- 
ber that  fits,  as  evidenced  by  these  symp- 
toms, have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rabies.  Thousands  of  innocent  dogs  are 
slaughtered  each  year  and  hundreds  of 
people  are  scared  to  distraction  through 
this  very  silly  mistake.  The  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a  fit  is  absolutely  harmless,  and 
one  can  secure  him  without  any  fear. 
This  should  be  done,  and  he  must  be 
restrained  from  hurting  himself  in  his 
frenzies. 

A  sponge  or  large  cloth,  soaked  in 
cold  water,  should  be  soused  on  his  head, 
and  he  should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  dark 
room.  Talk  to  him  and  pet  him  gently. 
Do  whatever  you  can  to  quiet  him. 
After  the  fit  has  disappeared,  the  dog 
should  be  kept  on  a  light  diet  of  milk 
and  thin  broth  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
then  treated  for  worms. 

Minor  Surgery   for   the  Breeder 

There  are  three  minor  operations  that 
some  breeders  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form upon   their  dogs. 

The  terriers,  except  the  Scottish  Ter- 
rier, and  the  spaniels,  except  the  Irish 
Water  Spaniel,  are  docked.  This  is  best 
done  when  the  puppy  is  four  or  five  days 
old.  The  skin  should  be  drawn  down 
away  from  the  body  as  far  as  possible, 
so  it  will  be  able  to  grow  over  and  cover 
the  stump  of  the  bone,  and  the  tail  cut 
off  clean  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  pups  away  from 
the  mother  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
until  the  active  bleeding  has  stopped. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  serious,  and  it 
can  be  readily  checked  by  an  application 
of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  wash  off  the  wound 
with  a  mild  solution  of  disinfectant.  It 
is  customary  to  leave  about  three-fifths 
of  a  Fox  Terrier's  tail  and  something 
more  than  half  of  the  tails  of  the  other 
Terriers.  The  sporting  Spaniels  have  a 
little  less  than  half  of  their  tails  left, 
and  the  toys  about  a  third. 

Cropping  is  not  quite  so  easy,  but  the 
employment  of  the  steel  clips,  sold  by 
kennel  supply  houses  for  this  purpose, 
makes  it  a  surer  and  simpler  operation 
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than  formerly.  The  clips  should  be 
fastened  securely  to  the  ear  in  the  cor- 
rect position,  and  the  part  of  the  ear  out- 
side the  metal  cut  out  quickly  and  clean- 
ly with  a  sharp  razor.  Cocaine  is  some- 
times used  as  a  local  anesthetic,  but  this 
is  hardly  necessary,  for  the  pain  is  very 
slight. 

Cropping  had  best  be  done  when  a 
pup  is  nine  or  ten  months  old,  and  the 
proper  training  of  the  ear  after  cut  is 
all-important,  if  a  correct  carriage  is  to 
be  induced.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
amateur  generally  fails  dismally,  and  he 
should,  if  possible,  receive  a  few  practi- 
cal lessons  from  a  competent  man,  or 
else  send  his  dogs  to  such  a  one  to  be 
cropped.  Surgeon's  plaster,  wax,  and 
even  plaster  of  Paris,  are  employed  to 
fasten  the  ears  back  across  the  skull,  so 
that  when  released  they  shall  stand 
smartly  erect. 

Puppies  are  sometimes  born  with  ex- 
tra claws,  dew  claws,  on  the  inside  of 
their  legs.  These  whether  they  be  on 
the  front  or  back  legs,  should  be  re- 
moved four  or  five  days  after  birth,  by 
cutting  them  off  clean,  close  to  the  leg, 
with  sharp  scissors.  This  is  an  almost 
painless  and  bloodless  operation. 


The  troubles  of  puppyhood  are  al- 
most without  exception  the  result  of  im- 
proper quarters,  dirt,  poor  or  badly  se- 
lected food,  or  worms.  With  a  very 
little  reasonable  attention  there  is  not  a 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  average 
pup  should  not  be  "disgustingly  well." 
Growing  youngsters  demand  room  and 
light  and  fresh  air.  They  must  have 
adequate  food.  They  cannot  thrive  if 
infested  with  worms.  Remember  these 
things  and  the  problem  of  raising  pup- 
pies successfully  is  solved  for  you. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  no  matter 
how  roomy  and  light  your  kennels  be, 
nor  how  large  their  runs,  nor  how  care- 
ful you  are  of  what  goes  into  the  pups' 
stomachs:  they  will  do  better  on  a  farm. 
This  being  so,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to 
make  an  effort  to  find  reliable  persons 
with  whom  you  can  board  your  young- 
sters between  five  and  eight  months  of 
age.  This  English  custom,  and  it  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  British 
kennels,  is  one  that  is  based  on  years  of 
experience,  and  we  in  America  should 
make  every  effort  to  establish  it  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  rearing  of  better  and  healthier 
puppies. 


Perhaps  you're  going  to  California  this  year. 
Even  if  you're  not,  you'll  be  interested,  and 
the  Fair  is  not  all  of  California.  For  example, 
there's  the  giant  sea  bass.  April  OUTING 
tells  about  catching  him.  The  author  caught 
the     record     fish     two     years     in     succession 


PRACTISE  VS.  THEORY  IN 
SHOTGUN  SHOOTING 

By  EDWARD  T.  MARTIN 

What  Many  Experiments  and  Careful  Observation  Have  Taught 
One  Man  About  Guns  and  Ammunition 


HAT  it  is  proposed 
to  tell  in  this  article 
has  been  learned  by 
much  study  and 
years  of  work  with 
a  gun  in  all  kinds  of 
shooting.  There  is  no  guesswork  about 
it,  but  everything  is  set  down  just  as  the 
writer  sees  it  in  reviewing  nearly  sixty 
years  of  experience.  Who  is  there  living 
who  can  say  truthfully  that  in  his  time 
he  has  shot  away  more  than  three  tons 
of  gunpowder  and  twelve  tons  of  shot? 
A  studious  man,  one  always  considering 
cause  and  effect,  who  has  had  such 
practise,  should  pretty  nearly  know 
whereof  he  writes. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  guns. 
Guns  of  the  same  make  and  grade  with 
the  same  loads  will  vary  much  in  results. 
Even  the  same  gun  will  show  some  dif- 
ference in  performance,  but  as  a  rule  no 
one  can  get  as  good  results  from  a  cheap 
machine-made  gun  as  from  one  of  high 
grade  built  by  a  skilled  mechanic.  "It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear." 

There  is  also  some  difference  in  the 
shooting  power  of  shells,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  shot  are  beyond  comprehension. 
That  certain  makes  of  muzzle  loaders 
were  superior  to  the  "common  herd," 
any  old-timer  of  ante-Civil  War  times 
will  testify.  In  those  days  the  fact  was 
so  well  established  as  never  to  be  called 
in  question  except  by  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  a  really  good  gun.  Among 
the  planters  of  Louisiana  and  the  Caro- 
linas  were  guns  passed  from  father  to  son 
and  to  that  son's  son.  Some  altered  from 
flint  to  percussion,  from  percussion  to 
breech-loader  and  were  still  good,  very 
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good  for  quail,  snipe,  and  woodcock. 
These  guns  loaded  with  2^/2  drams  of 
Curtis  and  Harvey  black  powder,  a 
powder  of  English  make,  compared  more 
than  favorably  with  the  nitro-loaded 
high-grade  guns  of  to-day. 

When  breech-loaders  began  to  be  used 
one  heard  many  comments:  "Mighty 
handy,  but  they  don't  shoot  like  muzzle- 
loaders."  Back  in  the  sixties,  the  writer, 
then  a  very  young  man,  believed  what 
these  market  gunners  told  him,  and  even 
now  he  is  not  quite  sure  but  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  what  they  said  and 
that  many  of  the  old  cap  and  ramrod 
guns  did  outshoot  those  of  more  fashion- 
able make. 

He  knows  of  tests  made  one  day  over 
newly  fallen  snow  where  the  muzzle- 
loader  carried  shot  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
farther  than  a  recently  purchased  pin- 
fire  breech-loader,  with  this  difference 
also  in  its  favor;  a  single  pellet  or  two 
from  the  new  gun  would  go  several 
yards  beyond  any  others  in  the  same  load, 
then  would  come  one  more,  followed  by 
two  or  three  and  the  rest  of  the  charge 
all  strung  out,  while  the  shot  from  the 
muzzle-loader  would  hold  up  well  to- 
gether, with  six  or  eight  right  on  the 
extreme  distance  line  and  many  more  not 
far  back.     Why?    That  I  do  not  know. 

This  testing  over  fresh  snow  was  a 
great  scheme  for  both  shot  and  powder, 
and  very  interesting  results  were  some- 
times shown.  For  instance,  shooting 
with  a  very  closely  choked  gun  at  a 
target  set  say  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
at  sixty  yards  often  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  pellets,  jammed  and 
broken,  or  flattened  if  the  shot  were  soft, 
would   strike  the  snow  before  reaching 
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the  target,  some  as  close  as  ten  yards  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  from  there  on 
thicker  and  thicker.  It  was  the  same 
with  powder.  The  writer,  after  he  got 
to  know,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  heavy 
loads  of  powder  and  fine  shot. 

"Why  punish  yourself  with  such  big 
loads?"  he  was  frequently  asked.  "Why 
use  six  drams?  Your  gun  won't  burn 
it;  no  gun  will." 

"No?"  he  would  reply.  "If  not,  why 
so  much  added  recoil  for  every  increase 
in  the  powder  charge?" 

Powder    That    Wouldn't  Burn 

This  argument  was  sustained  by  fre- 
quent tests.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  from  a 
twelve-gauge  gun,  loaded  with  only  two 
and  a  half  drams,  unburned  grains  of 
powder  would  commence  dropping,  not 
so  very  many,  but  some,  and  continue  to 
fall  for  perhaps  twenty  yards,  being 
easily  seen  on  the  white  snow.  A  six- 
gauge  loaded  with  twelve  drams  of  the 
same  kind  of  black  powder  would  drop 
more  grains  and  scatter  them  farther, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
in  quantity,  while  a  ten-gauge  with  six 
drams  would  maintain  its  average,  no 
more,  no  less.  Possibly  much  of  this 
droppage  came  from  defective  grains  of 
powder.  It  was  always  the  coarse,  heavi- 
ly glazed  kind  that  showed  up  the  worst. 

With  shot,  a  heavily  choked,  machine- 
made  ten-gauge,  "the  classiest  shooting 
gun  we  have  ever  turned  out,"  gave  the 
poorest  results.  At  thirty  yards  this 
made  a  beautiful  pattern,  but  in  going 
to  the  sixty-yard  target,  fully  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  shot  fell  by  the  wayside  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  of  shooting — 
perhaps  2,500  shots — the  choke  was  cut 
out  so  that  even  at  thirty  yards  the  pat- 
tern was  poor — about  seventy  per  cent 
of  what  the  makers  claimed  when  the 
gun  left  the  factory.  With  this  gun,  to 
a  greater  degree,  and  with  many  other 
full-choke  bores,  to  a  smaller,  the  shot 
evidently  crossed  and  at  over  sixty  yards 
the  pattern  was  very  bad. 

All  experiments  made  by  the  writer 
were  with  the  view  of  gaining  any  little 
distance,  even  a  yard,  in  the  killing  range 
of  his  gun.  He  soon  learned  that  a 
modified  choke,  or  a  slight  taper  from 


breech  to  muzzle,  was  the  most  effective 
for  his  style  of  shooting.  At  forty  yards 
it  would  rake  a  flock  and  at  sixty-five  or 
seventy  kill  where  the  birds  would  laugh 
— supposing  birds  do  laugh  as  they  must 
sometimes — at  the  efforts  made  with  a 
full  choke. 

Experiments  were  carried  up  to  a 
hundred  yards.  For  every  foot  over 
sixty  yards  the  modified  choke  or  taper 
gained  in  effectiveness  and  the  full  choke 
lost.  These  tests  also  demonstrated  that 
the  cheap  machine-made  guns  were  fully 
twenty  yards  short  in  killing  power  as 
compared  with  the  best  hand-made  ones. 
A  hot  argument  over  this  point  was  once 
quickly  settled.  A  friend  had  an  $80  list 
gun,  retail  price  about  $60,  which  he 
thought  a  world-beater.  "Just  as  good 
a  gun  as  was  ever  made,"  he  said  and 
kept  saying.  He  was  a  good  shot  and 
did  good  work  with  it  and  had  a  right 
to  his  opinion.  A  test  at  paper  wads, 
however,  showed  that  he  was  wrong. 
At  forty  yards,  same  shells,  same  loads, 
it  came  fifteen  per  cent  short  of  equaling 
in  penetration  the  high-grade  gun  it  was 
tried  against.  The  difference  was  equal- 
ly great  in  waterfowl  shooting.  The 
writer  tried  out  many  a  $50,  $60,  and 
$80  gun  in  his  time.  They  all  lacked  in 
killing  power.  They  all  opened  up  in 
pattern.  The  woodwork  loosened  around 
the  locks  from  pounding  and  exposure 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore they  were  in  need  of  constant  re- 
pair. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  test  was  a  severe  one,  six  drams 
of  triple  F.  black  powder  and  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  shot. 

As  against  this  is  the  record  of  up- 
wards of  150,000  shots  fired  from  one 
high  grade  gun  owned  by  the  writer  and 
over  75,000  from  another,  both  well  and 
able  to  be  about  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though the  first  shows  much  evidence  of 
wear  and  tear. 

To  return  briefly  to  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders.  Their  advocates  as  against 
breech-loaders  claimed  that  the  conical 
base  of  the  powder  chamber  which  they 
had  afforded  means  of  quicker  ignition 
of  the  powder,  that  is,  of  the  load  as  a 
whole,  and  consequently  made  them 
stronger  shooters.  There  seemed  sense 
in  this  argument  and,  as  a  result,  a  com- 
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pany  was  formed  to  manufacture  shells 
with  a  conical  base,  for  breech-loaders. 
Considerable  quantities  were  made  and 
many  sold.  They  were  a  brown  paper 
affair  of  inferior  construction,  liable  to 
burn  through,  break  off,  and  part  of  a 
shell  go  out  of  the  gun  barrel  with  the 
shot,  but  they  had  a  certain  merit  which 
caused  the  writer  to  use  them  to  help  out 
when  shooting  was  so  good  he  had  no 
time  to  reload  his  metal  shells. 

He  thought  they  shot  slightly  better 
than  the  common  make  of  paper  shells 
but  not  as  well  as  the  metal  ones,  which 
tests  showed  to  be  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent  the  stronger.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
due  to  the  larger  sized  wads  necessary 
which  confined  the  powder  better.  Ex- 
periments with  smokeless  powder  in 
metal  shells  were  not  at  all  satisfactory 
because  nitro  powder  would  soon  put  a 
metal  shell  out  of  business,  causing  it  to 
split,  or  else  to  expand  so  it  would  not 
fit  the  gun,  after  being  fired  a  few  times. 

From  his  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect  the  writer  cannot  but  think  that 
in  these  later  days  shells  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  metal,  the  more  the 
better  within  reason,  are  stronger  shoot- 
ers than  those  not  so  made,  and  if  he  had 
shooting  to  do  in  which  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  shine,  that  is  the  kind 
he  would  use. 

In  experimenting  with  shot,  special 
effort  was  made  to  find  the  size  and  kind 
most  effective  at  long  distance.  Any 
kind  of  shot  will  kill  at  short  range  and 
so  can  almost  anybody.  It  is  the  long- 
distance man  who  gets  the  game  and,  in  the 
days  of  live  bird  shooting,  who  copped 
the  coin.  As  an  example,  the  writer 
once  killed  four  Canada  geese,  big  honk- 
ers, out  of  five  shots,  with  snipe  loads, 
four  drams  black  powder,  \%  ounces 
number  nine  shot.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  killed  with  three  buckshot  cartridges 
two  geese  and  a  green-head  mallard.  All 
this  proved  was  that  the  game  was  close, 
and  the  just  mentioned  statement,  that 
any  shot  will  kill  at  short  range. 

Experiments  developed  the  fact  also 
that  with  six  drams  of  black  powder, 
or  its  equivalent,  4]/2  of  nitro,  number 
seven  shot  up  to  forty  yards,  perhaps 
even  to  fifty,  will  have  as  much  penetra- 
tion as  fives  with  a  four-dram  load  or 


Zy2  of  nitro;  that  at  eighty  yards  fives" 
were  more  to  be  depended  on  than  twos; 
at  fifty  yards,  sevens  gave  better  results 
than  fives,  powder  the  same.  Why?  On 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  pel- 
lets in  the  smaller  shot.  In  %  ounce  of 
twos  there  are  about  104  pellets,  of  fives 
210,  of  sevens  364. 

Penetration  vs.  Numbers 

At  eighty  yards  the  penetration  of  twos 
is  greater  than  that  of  fives,  but  these 
last  have  force  enough  to  kill  either 
duck  or  goose  should  one  or  more  grains 
strike  head,  neck,  the  soft  spot  under  the 
wing,  or  when  a  bird  is  flying  straight 
away,  the  abdominal  cavity  ranging  for- 
ward to  heart  and  lungs,  and  there  are 
106  more  chances  of  doing  so  than  with 
twos.  At  fifty  yards  the  chances  of  stri- 
king a  vital  spot  are  1 54  more  with  sevens 
than  with  fives  and  the  penetration  is 
plenty,  the  sevens  often  shooting  a  duck 
through  and  through  at  that  distance,  al- 
though the  extra  force  after  a  shot  has 
passed  through  a  vital  organ  seems  of 
little  benefit. 

How  about  the  increased  shock  com- 
ing from  coarse  shot?  That  is  hard  to 
determine.  No  shot,  coarse  or  fine,  is 
effective  striking  breast,  leg,  or  any  heav- 
ily feathered,  non-vital  spot,  and  while 
shock  is  something,  it  is  not  everything. 

The  writer  once  shot  a  ruffed  grouse 
with  a  38-caliber  pistol.  The  bird,  cen- 
tered and  a  large  hole  where  the  bullet 
struck  and  a  much  larger  where  it  came 
out,  flew  apparently  unhurt  for  150 
yards,  then  fell  dead.  Shock  didn't  stop 
him.  Again,  the  writer  saw  a  blue 
grouse  with  a  30-30  rifle  bullet  through 
it  fly  and  fly  until  it  became  lost  in  the 
distance.  "That  sport  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  know  when  he  was  dead," 
said  the  guide  who  fired  the  shot.  At 
another  time  a  big  Canada  goose  was 
sunning  itself  on  a  rat  house  and  one  of 
the  party  made  a  sneak  to  within  about 
150  yards,  then  put  a  heavy  bullet  from 
a  Springfield  rifle  through  the  bird, 
which  took  wing,  flew  a  mile  up  the 
lake,  then  "let  go"  all  at  once  and 
dropped  dead.  Shock  was  no  factor 
with  either  of  these. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  shock  is  greater 
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when  the  penetration  is  less,  when  the 
bird  has  time  to  feel  full  effect  of  the 
blow  before  it  flies.  Instances  without 
number  could  be  cited  where  duck  or 
goose,  or  even  chicken,  has  carried  off 
several  pellets  of  coarse  shot — perhaps  a 
little  low  or  too  far  back.  The  "pick- 
house,"  where  all  feathered  game  was 
dressed  for  market,  told  the  story  in  the 
shape  of  old  scars  of  many  a  bird  so  hit 
that  recovered  and  grew  fat  afterwards. 

The  writer  once  saw  the  breast  bone 
of  a  Canada  goose  with  three  large 
buckshot  adhering  to  it.  The  shot  had 
penetrated  the  right  breast,  apparently 
gone  through  the  cavity  without  touch- 
ing a  vital  spot,  been  stopped  by  the  bone 
on  the  left  side,  become  encrusted,  and, 
from  appearances,  remained  there  for 
many  years,  the  goose  being  in  very  good 
condition  when  killed. 

The  verdict  of  the  "pick-house"  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  many  a 
good  gunner  to  the  theory  of  small  shot 
and  big  loads  of  powder.  For  three 
years  an  old  granary  on  a  certain  South- 
ern duck  lake  served  as  a  sort  of  clear- 
ing house  for  all  the  market  shooters  of 
the  neighborhood.  Neither  canvas,  red 
head,  nor  mallard  were  picked.  All 
others  were, — big  bay  bluebill  as  heavy 
as  canvas,  gadwalls,  sprig,  spoonies,  mer- 
gansers, ringbill,  widgeon,  all  kinds  of 
common  ducks,  and  some  that  were  not 
so  common.  This  place  was  used  for 
three  winters,  and  the  story  of  that  pick- 
house  is  the  story  of  more  than  30,000 
ducks,  which  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
any  theory. 

At  the  beginning,  the  writer  was  the 
only  shooter  using  sevens,  at  the  end,  the 
market  gunners,  quick  to  learn,  had  dis- 
carded their  fours  and  threes  and  ones, 
every  man  changing  to  sevens.  For  a 
long  time  they  balked  at  chilled  shot  on 
account  of  its  extra  cost,  but  finally 
came  to  that  also.  The  difference  be- 
tween coarse  and  fine  shot  was  most  no- 
ticeable on  the  clean  yellow  flesh  of  a 
dressed  duck,  one  or  two  or  three  marks 
wide  apart  where  heavy  shot  had  been 
used,  six  or  eight  or  ten  evenly  distri- 
buted from  the  head  back,  where  sevens 
had  done  the  work.  The  heavy  shot 
made  two  holes,  one  coming,  one  going, 
and  so  did  most  of  the  finer  ones.     Not 


only  that,  but  once  in  a  while  a  bird  was 
found  where  the  sevens  had  penetrated 
from  stern  to  bows,  from  end  to  end. 
That  was  enough,  and  the  lesson  was 
quickly  learned. 

The  pickers  understood  that  anything 
out  of  the  usual  course  was  to  be  brought 
to  the  writer's  attention,  and  many 
ducks  were  shown  him  bearing  scars  of 
old  wounds,  and  many  others  where  soft 
shot  had  flattened  on  a  heavy  bone  and 
where,  under  similar  conditions,  the 
chilled  had  either  penetrated  or  shat- 
tered the  bone.  Those  men,  all  practi- 
cal hunters,  each  with  pet  theory  or 
hobby,  in  the  end  were  converted  by  the 
story  of  the  pick-house  and  all  became 
advocates  of  plenty  of  powder  and  small, 
chilled  shot,  and  had  no  cause  ever  to 
change. 

Learning  the  Lesson  of  Small  Shot 

The  writer  was  not  always  as  strong 
an  advocate  of  small  shot  as  he  became 
later  in  life.  He  well  remembers  the 
hunt  that  settled  the  matter  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  at  least  in  decoy  shoot- 
ing. It  was  an  all-winter  trip  after  can- 
vasback  made  a  year  or  two  before  he 
had  learned  the  story  of  the  "pick-house." 
He  was  using  sevens  in  one  barrel,  fives 
in  the  other.  When  a  single  duck  or  a 
bunch  was  outside  the  fifty-yard  mark 
and  showed  no  sign  of  coming  closer,  the 
larger  shot  would  be  sent  after  them. 

What  ducks  were  there  soon  became 
seasoned  veterans,  and  the  weather  was 
so  warm  that  no  others  came  in  to  make 
things  more  lively  for  the  shooter.  The 
wise  old  birds  would  come  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  decoys,  then  circle 
in  and  circle  out,  a  note  on  the  caller 
perhaps  turning  them  back  after  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  and 
causing  them  to  circle  some  more  until 
the  patience  of  Job  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted. When,  after  fooling  around 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the 
ducks  would  swing  a  little  closer  than 
they  intended,  the  nearest  say  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  out,  the  writer  would  let 
them  have  the  fives  and  almost  always 
miss,  then,  angry,  send  the  sevens  after 
the  coarser  shot,  and  very  often  kill. 
This    happened    so    frequently    that    he 
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threw  the  fives  into  the  discard  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip  used  only  the  sevens, 
with  fair  success. 

On  one  of  his  winter  trips,  the 
writer's  partner  carried  the  fine  shot 
idea  even  further.  He  used  nothing  but 
eights  in  a  big  eight-gauge  double  gun, 
ten  drams  of  black  powder,  two  ounces 
of  shot.  It  was  some  load  to  send  after 
a  little  green  wing,  but  how  it  would 
rake  a  flock  of  migrating  sprig  or  ring- 
bill.  "Doctor  Fred"  used  this  gun  for 
everything  from  jacksnipe  to  geese,  and 
very  successfully,  too. 

The  evidence  of  California  goose 
shooting  is  as  strong  in  favor  of  fine  shot 
as  is  the  story  of  the  "pick-house."  For 
twenty  years  back,  up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  there  were  killed  over  live  decoys 
near  Willows,  Glenn  County,  annually, 
something  like  10,000  geese,  including 
almost  every  known  variety.  The  ex- 
perts, the  market  shooters,  the  owners  of 
the  live  decoys  who  acted  as  guides,  and 
all  gunners  for  pleasure  or  profit  who 
had  been  there  previously,  had  •  their 
shells  loaded  with  sixes,  the  writer  alone 
excepted.  He  used  the  never-failing 
sevens.  These  worked  as  well  on  geese 
as  on  ducks,  a  "Mexican  brant"  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds,  or  an  old  "honker"  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  being  killed  with  the 


same  ease  as  a  three-pound  mallard. 
Reason?  Big  heads,  long  necks,  hold 
ahead  enough  and  they  were  yours  with 
hardly  a  flop. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale,  yet  it 
is  true,  that  averages  of  eighty  per  cent 
were  common  and  the  writer  has  killed 
as  high  as  ninety  per  cent  when  the  birds 
were  working  well  and  weather  condi- 
tions favorable.  Isn't  this  a  clincher  for 
the  small-shot  side  of  the  story  ? 

With  amateurs  who,  as  a  rule,  use 
small  loads  of  powder,  often  "circum- 
stances may  alter  cases."  No  one,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  can  be  successful  in 
waterfowl  shooting  if  he  persists  in  try- 
ing to  kill  incoming  birds,  whose  thick 
breast  feathers  will  turn  shot  of  almost 
any  size.  The  writer  has  seen  many  a 
picked  duck,  bluebill,  merganser,  and 
such,  on  whose  breast  a  black  and  blue 
spot  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  silver 
five-cent  piece  was  the  only  damage  done 
by  a  coarse  shot. 

Any  person,  old  or  young,  wishing  to 
learn  how,  should  go  at  it  right.  He 
should  provide  himself  with  a  good  gun. 
He  should  use  heavy  loads  of  good  pow- 
der and  fine  shot — nines  for  quail,  tens 
for  snipe.  Then  he  will  soon  become  an 
expert  and  be  able  to  kill  all  the  game 
present  conditions  justify. 


Once  in  a  while  the  camera  has  the  chance  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  catching  a  fish — from  the  cast  to  landing. 
There  will  be  such  a  story  in  April  OUTING.  The 
fish    is  a  black    bass.       Four    pictures  tell    the    story 


CAPSIZING  THE  CANOE 

It  Can  Be  Done,  When  a  Strong,  Determined  Man  Goes  Intelli 
gently  and  Scientifically  About  Doing  It 


NY  type  of  canoe,  bark,  ce- 
dar or  canvas,  can  be 
upset — if  the  task  is  ap- 
proached scientifically 
by  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined man.  Leaning 
outboard  to  net  a  lively  fish  and  thrust- 
ing after  his  darts  for  freedom  until  you 
overbalance  and  fall  into  the  water,  cap- 
sizing the  canoe  by  stubbing  your  toe 
on  the  gunwale  as  you  make  your  plunge, 
is  frequently  successful.  But  there  is  an 
air  of  premeditation  about  it  which  robs 
it  of  the  element  of  surprise  so  impres- 
sive upon  the  partner  of  your  ducking. 
A  far  better  way  is  to  draw  the  bow 
of  the  canoe  well  up  on  the  bank.  A 
rocky  shore,  with  the  water  deepening 
abruptly,  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Hav- 
ing the  canoe  so  set,  walk  carefully  down 
its  exact  center  to  the  stern.  This  has 
the  added  advantage  of  straining  the 
very  marrow  of  the  boat.  If  you  are 
heavy  enough  and  have  about  six  feet  of 
the  middle  of  the  canoe  absolutely  free 
from  all  outside  support,  you  may  have 
the  added  satisfaction  of  hearing  its 
backbone  creak  and  complain. 

Your  triumphal  progress  along  your 
prostrate  victim  finished,  bend  your 
knees  and  w^aist  so  that  you  are  in  the 
conventional  sitting  position.  Then  turn 
slowly  to  face  the  bow  and  sink  into  the 


seat  you  were  facing.  When  the  turn  is 
half  made  your  weight  will  be  well  out- 
side the  gunwale  and  the  canoe,  nicely 
balanced  at  stem  and  stern,  will  cant 
quickly,  flirting  you  backwards  into  the 
water. 

Lighting  on  the  back  of  your  neck, 
you  will  get  a  complete  ducking. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is  that  the  canoe  usually  rights  itself 
without  shipping  any  water  and  your 
duffle  remains  disgustingly  dry. 

It  is  when  disembarking  that  you  have 
the  best  chance  to  soak  the  blankets,  ruin 
the  camera,  and  dissolve  the  sugar.  One 
of  these  abrupt,  rocky  shores  where  the 
canoe  must  be  laid  broadside  to  the 
landing   is   admirable   for   this  purpose. 

The  canoe  is  close  to  the  bank,  but 
floating  free.  Stand  up  and  rest  the 
blade  of  your  paddle  on  the  shore.  By 
leaning  on  the  handle  you  can  easily 
force  the  canoe  away  from  land.  When 
one  foot  is  outboard  and  groping  for  a 
dry  spot  where  there  is  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  water,  change  your  mind  and 
decide  to  step  back  into  the  canoe. 

Thus  you  will  avoid  getting  your  feet 
wet — only.  Instead  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  wet  all  over  and  up- 
setting the  canoe  into  the  bargain. 

In  general,  a  loaded  canoe  is  harder 
to  capsize  than  an  empty  one.     Also,  a 
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canoe  rather  has  the  advantage  of  you 
when  you  are  seated.  Your  best  chance 
to  tip  it  over  is  always  when  you  are 
standing  up,  either  embarking  or  dis- 
embarking. 

In  fact,  being  seated  in  a  heavily  load- 
ed canoe,  you  can  hardly  upset  the  craft 
without  resorting  to  very  coarse  work. 
But,  by  exercising  a  little  forethought 
when  stowing  the  freight,  you  can  so  ar- 
range things  as  to  insure  swamping  if 
there  is  a  lively  sea  running. 

Load  her  high,  the  higher  the  better. 
And  at  the  very  apex  of  the  load  stow  a 
packsack,  duffle-bag,  or  other  convenient 
and  weighty  parcel,  so  that  it  can  fall  to 
one  side  or  the  other  without  going  over- 
board. 

The  mere  tossing  about  of  a  good, 
choppy  sea  may  effect  this.  But  you  can 
assist  materially  by  lunging  sidewise  at 
your  paddle  or  catching  a  crab  occa- 
sionally. 

Your  canoe  being  loaded  until  the 
gunwale  is  within  three  or  four  inches 
of   the   water,    the   shifting   of    the   top 


weight  to  one  side  will  either  put  that 
side  under  or  at  least  sink  it  to  where 
the  waves  can  climb  inboard.  In  either 
case,  the  result  will  be  the  same — the 
canoe  will  fill  and  sink  under  you. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  of 
"drowning  your  outfit."  Your  own  in- 
genuity may  devise  or  your  instinct  may 
suggest  methods  quite  as  efficient  as 
these. 

But  the  tricks  above  enumerated  are 
standard ;  they  have  been  tried  time  and 
again  with  uniform  success.  By  study- 
ing them  carefully,  mastering  them  in 
both  principle  and  practise,  you  can  go 
into  the  north  country  fully  prepared  to 
controvert  any  benighted  backwoodsman 
or  illiterate  Indian  who  tries  to  tell  you 
that  a  canoe  is  a  perfectly  safe  boat  in 
all  weather. 

True,  these  folks  frequently  do  travel 
by  canoe  a  lifetime  without  getting  wet 
except  when  it  rains,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  their  untutored 
minds  fail  to  grasp  the  beauties  of  the 
stunts  set  forth. 


"The  Fine  Art  of  Printing"  is  the  title  Warwick  Stevens 
Carpenter  gives  to  his  concluding  article  on  "Saving  All 
Parts  of  the  Picture."  If  you  have  read  the  other  three 
articles  in  this  series  you  will  now  have  a  brief,  compre- 
hensive  description   of   the   art    of    outdoor    photography 
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The  The  only  polo  school  in  the 
Only  Polo  world  is  being  conducted  at 
Sch°o1  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion, 
but  it  is  made  on  due  consideration  and 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts.  If  there 
is  any  other  polo  school,  as  such,  it  is 
keeping  itself  so  carefully  concealed  that 
polo  enthusiasts  in  this  country  do  not 
know  of  its  existence.  West  Point  be- 
gins with  the  raw  material  in  ponies  and 
men  and  puts  both  through  a  hard  proc- 
ess of  training  and  selection  before  either 
is  accepted  as  a  well-educated  pony  or 
player.  Both  officers  and  cadets  have 
played  at  the  Academy  for  some  years, 
but  the  training  has  been  largely  hap- 
hazard and  ineffective.  Now  the  work 
is  being  done  on  a  definite  program,  with 
orderly  progression  under  expert  super- 
vision and  instruction. 

Getting       It    begins   with   the    ponies, 
the  There  are  now  at  the  Point 

about  sixty  government  po- 
nies, purchased  from  the  depot  at  Front 
Royal.  These  come  mostly  fresh  from 
the  range  and  are  slightly  undersized 
thoroughbreds.  The  selection  is  made 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  appearance  and 
conformation,  as  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  played  before.  The  price  paid  is 
low,  compared  with  that  for  which 
trained  ponies  could  be  secured.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  culls 
from  other  polo  strings,  with  uniformly 
unsatisfactory  results.  A  trained  pony 
that  can  be  secured  for  a  moderate  price 
is  seldom  worth  even  that  price.  Out  of 
the  sixty  now  stabled  at  the  Point  prob- 


ably forty  are  as  good  as  the  average,  at 
least  ten  would  meet  the  standard  of  the 
best  strings,  and  two  or  three  come  close 
to  international  caliber.  These  ponies 
are  all  in  constant  training  from  the  time 
they  arrive. 

The         Now  as  to  the  human  side: 

Preliminary    A   cadet   is   not   allowed   to 

Training       qualjfy  for  pol0  untjl  he  has 

convinced  the  officers  in  charge  that  his 
horsemanship  is  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. Actual  polo  work  usually  begins 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  class  year 
— corresponding  to  the  junior  year  in 
college.  All  the  aspirants  are  put 
through  careful  preliminary  training  in 
the  use  of  the  mallet,  including  grip, 
swing,  finish,  etc.,  for  all  the  strokes. 
The  first  practise  is  confined  mostly  to 
a  wooden  horse  until  the  student  has 
learned  to  swing  his  mallet  in  all  the 
strokes  without  chopping  his  mount's 
knees.  Then  he  is  put  through  his  paces 
on  horseback,  first  at  a  stand,  then  at  a 
walk,  a  trot,  and  a  canter.  All  of  this 
preliminary  work  is  done  by  single  ca- 
dets, even  the  mildest  sort  of  play  or 
scrimmage  being  prohibited  until  the 
young  man  has  learned  how  to  hit  the 
ball.  Then  comes  play.  As  the  work 
progresses  there  is  a  natural  process  of 
separation,  some  going  ahead  faster  than 
others.  The  best  are  formed  eventually 
into  the  first  four,  the  next  forming  a 
second  four,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  eligible.  The  first 
four  is  in  effect  the  Varsity  team.  Any 
man  on  that  team  may  be  displaced  at 
any  time  by  a  man  on  number  two  ma- 
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king  a  better  showing.  This  nice  bal- 
ancing of  merit  and  position  keeps  up  a 
very  active  competition  for  place. 

Playing  In  the  meantime  the  ponies 
P°l°  have  been  receiving  a  care- 
Indoors  ful  training)  both  prelimi- 
nary and  in  actual  play.  Only  the  best 
players  among  the  cadets  are  permitted 
to  play  the  pick  of  the  stables.  In  case 
a  cadet  has  trained  a  pony,  however,  that 
pony  becomes  his  throughout  the  year, 
and  may  not  be  ridden  by  anyone  else 
without  his  consent.  A  new  feature  that 
has  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
course  is  indoor  polo  in  the  riding  hall 
during  the  winter,  with  three-man 
teams.  This  has  proved  an  excellent 
schooling  for  both  players  and  ponies  in 
quick  turning,  close  scrimmaging,  and 
accurate  mallet  work.  Games  are  played 
between  cadet  teams,  between  cadet  and 
officer  teams,  and  between  teams  com- 
posed of  both  officers  and  cadets.  As  a 
result  of  this  polo  organization  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  have  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  many  of  their  instructions  to 
permanent  form.  Hence  instruction 
manuals  on  the  schooling  of  the  pony, 
the  use  of  the  mallet,  the  indoor  game, 
and  the  outdoor  game.  These  contain,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  most  complete  ex- 
position of  the  galloping  game  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

What's  the    Does  anyone  rise  to  inquire, 

Use         What's  the  use  of  all  this? 

or  It .        *pne  answer  js  to  j^  found 

in  the  remark  of  one  of  the  officers  that 
the  best  polo  player  is  the  man  whose 
mind  is  out  ahead  of  his  horse.  By  the 
same  token,  the  best  officer  is  the  man 
whose  min'd  is  out  ahead  of  his  company 
or  his  troop.  In  other  words,  polo  is  the 
ideal  army  game,  especially  for  the  cav- 
alry arm  of  the  service.  It  places  a  high 
premium  on  horsemanship,  not  only  in 
mere  riding,  but  also  in  the  selection, 
training,  and  care  of  a  horse.  It  de- 
mands nerve  and  quickness  of  thought. 
It  emphasizes  team  play  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual merit.  It  sets  up  a  high  standard 
of  horseflesh  for  arm]  use.  And  inciden- 
tally it  affords  the  best  possible  relict 
and  conditioner  for  the  routine  of  garri- 
son life. 


The  In  the  midst  of  much  discus- 
Real  Pre-  si0n  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness     paredness    iittie    or    nothing 

has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  this  connection.  Oh,  yes,  we 
know  that  the  Scouts  are  a  non-military 
organization.  We  not  only  know  it,  we 
insist  on  it.  But  what  is  the  thing  that 
is  really  vital  in  this  whole  question  of 
military  preparedness?  Is  it  our  avail- 
able supply  of  arms  and  ammunition? 
If  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  few  of  us  will 
be  greatly  excited.  Let  Congress  appro- 
priate money  to  speed  up  the  arsenals 
and  the  arms  factories  and  the  problem 
is  solved.  Few  of  us  are  even  mildly 
interested  in  the  vexing  question  of  one 
or  two  or  three  battleships  a  year.  These 
are  important  questions,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  questions  for  staffs  and  bureaus 
and  engineers  and  secretaries  to  decide. 
But  the  available  supply  of  human  ma- 
terial, how  about  that?  The  motto  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  is  "Be  prepared."  Be 
prepared  for  what  ?  For  any  of  the  pos- 
sible emergencies  that  are  likely  to  con- 
front a  full-sized  man.  Not  for  war 
specifically,  or  even  principally.  But  be 
prepared  for  any  or  all  the  duties  that 
citizenship  imposes  upon  us.  Among 
these — and  not  the  least  important — is 
the  duty  of  national  defense  in  case  of 
need.  A  nation  that  cannot  push  an  in- 
vader off  its  front  step  is  about  as  much 
entitled  to  respect  as  an  individual  in  the 
same  case.  And  a  competent  nation  is 
composed  of  competent  individuals.  The 
Boy  Scout  idea  spells  COMPETENCY 
in  large  letters,  competency  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit. 

Where  We    There  are  two   great   needs 
Come        in   the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
ln  tion     to-day  —  Money    and 

Men.  The  money  is  needed  to  keep  up 
the  national  and  district  organizations; 
the  men  to  organize  more  troops,  to  act 
as  scoutmasters,  to  see  to  it  that  the  troop 
is  placed  in  the  right  light  before  the 
people  of  the  community  and  supported 
by  all  whose  support  is  worth  anything. 
Among  the  readers  of  Outing  there  are 
many  competent  by  training,  experience, 
and  interest  to  take  charge  of  troops.  If 
there  is  no  organization  in  your  town, 
write  to  the  National  Headquarters,  Boy 
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Scouts  of  America,  Fifth  Avenue  Build- 
ing, New  York,  and  they  will  tell  you 
what  to  do  to  organize  a  troop.  If  you 
live  in  a  city,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  dis- 
trict or  local  council.  Go  to  them  and 
they  will  advise  you.  And  if  you  do 
take  it  up,  don't  think  of  yourself  as  a 
drillmaster.  You  are  building  citizen- 
ship, creating  preparedness  in  the  finest 
sense.  A  good  scout  will  make  a  good 
soldier — but  most  of  all  he  will  make  a 
good  citizen. 

Romance      Geography   is   a   fascinating 

in  study.      The  history  of  the 

Geography     human     race    js    wr{tten    in 

large  characters  on  the  earth's  surface 
for  the  seeing  eye.  Most  people  know 
that  Pike's  Peak  commemorates  the  ex- 
plorations of  a  daring  young  officer  early 
in  the  last  century.  But  how  many  know 
that  in  the  name  of  the  Bill  Williams 
River  lingers  the  only  memorial  to  a 
famous  trapper  and  Indian  fighter  of 
Kit  Carson's  time,  to  whom  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  was  an  open  book 
before  ever  Fremont  "blazed  the  trail" 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  around  Hudson 
Straits  'that  names  cry  most  loudly  of 
achievement  and  of  desperate  need. 
Fancy  what  the  Bay  of  God's  Mercy 
meant  to  the  man  who  first  gave  it  that 
name?  Or  the  heartbreaking  effort  in- 
dicated by  Terror  Point?  Contrast 
Repulse  Bay  and  Mistake  Bay  with  the 
peace  implied  in  Home  Bay  and  Cape 
Comfort.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
exact  depth  and  breadth  of  the  irony 
that  found  vent  in  Navy  Board  Inlet, 
while  Mary  Jones  Bay  fairly  breathes  a 
longing  for  the  commonplace  comforts 
and  safety  of  home.  Resolution  Island 
and  Hope's  Advance  Bay  speak  sturdily 
of  the  undiminished  courage  of  whalers 
or  explorers  in  those  barren  waters.  Yes, 
read  aright,  geography  is  a  fascinating 
study.  And  not  the  least  fascinating 
part  of  it  is  in  projecting  speculation  be- 
yond the  field  of  actual  knowledge,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  indicate. 

Good  in      We  have  felt  moved  at  va- 
the  Baseball    rious  times  to  comment  on 
War         the  present  condition  in  or- 
ganized   baseball.     But    that    condition 
changes  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day  that 


we  no  sooner  have  it  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed than  we  discover  that  it  no  longer 
exists;  that  the  real  problem  is  some- 
thing entirely  different.  Now  that  the 
final  untangling  is  in  the  hands  of  Um- 
pire Landis,  we  feel  free  to  express  our 
surprise  that  sensible  business  men  should 
so  hazard  their  investments  as  to  permit 
the  present  tangle  ever  to  come  into  ex- 
istence. We  have  nothing  to  say  about 
slavery  or  avarice  on  the  part  of  the 
players.  Apparently  the  average  player 
has  had  a  rather  better  thing  of  it  than 
the  average  owner.  But  viewed  purely 
as  a  business  undertaking,  why  should 
the  mere  injecting  of  a  new  competitive 
element  into  the  game  threaten  the  whole 
structure?  The  legal  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter originally  seemed  to  be  fairly  simple. 
If  a  player  broke  a  binding  contract  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  pains  and  penal- 
ties as  any  other  man  so  offending.  If 
the  manager  insisted  on  an  improper  con- 
tract the  player  had  his  relief  in  the 
method  provided  by  law.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Federal  League  on  the  scene 
would  seem  to  have  provided  no  more 
material  for  acrimonious  controversy 
than  is  furnished  by  the  intensifying  of 
competition  in  any  other  business.  If 
there  is  room  for  the  new  competitor  he 
flourishes,  and  the  old  dealers  meet  the 
competition  or  go  under  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  neither  case  would  there  be 
much  airing  of  grievances  in  newspapers 
nor  thundering  of  threats  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  next  week  or  next  year.  The 
present  baseball  war  may  have  done  some 
good,  however.  It  may  have  wearied 
newspaper  readers  of  the  endless  guff 
of  the  "winter  league,"  and  it  may 
arouse  sporting  editors  to  a  somewhat 
belated  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  sports  besides  profes- 
sional baseball  that  are  worth  a  little 
attention. 

No  You      cannot      shoot      this 

Spring  spring.  Paste  that  in  your 
Shooting  hat  Despite  the  fact  that  a 
United  States  District  Judge  has  de- 
clared the  Federal  Law  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Waterfowl  unconstitutional, 
that  Act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
will  be  until  it  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court — which  we 
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trust  will  be  never.  In  the  northern 
zone  the  shooting  season  ended  January 
15,  except  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  came 
to  an  end  February  1.  In  most  of  the 
states  in  the  southern  zone  the  open  sea- 
son ended  February  1,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  it  extended  to  February 
15.  That  is  the  law,  and  that  is  final. 
No  matter  what  your  state  law  may  say 
or  omit  to  say  on  the  subject  of  spring 
shooting,  the  Federal  statute  prevails, 
and  will  continue  to  prevail  as  long  as  it 
is  on  the  books.  This  law  has  been 
passed  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  sportsman  to  ob- 
serve it  himself  and  to  see  that  others 
observe  it  in  his  territory.  Prosecutions 
may  be  begun  at  any  time  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  offense.  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  inspectors  and  wardens  are 
under  orders  to  investigate  carefully  all 
reports  of  violations  and  to  prosecute  in 


the  Federal  courts  wherever  the  evidence 
seems  to  justify  it. 

Good         ''Yesterday  Weeks  went  out 

at  early   in    the    race    to   make 

horty-Eight    the  pace?   an(j    jt  wag  a   fagt 

one  he  set.  Kane  kept  close  to  him 
throughout,  and  when  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  the  'old  boy'  check  his 
speed  he  made  no  effort  in  the  last  two 
hundred  yards  to  pass  him,  so  they 
crossed  the  finish  line  together."  The 
above  is  an  extract  from  a  New  York 
newspaper's  account  of  a  seven-mile  road 
run  conducted  by  an  athletic  club. 
Weeks  is  forty-eight  years  old.  If  you 
have  ever  run  seven  miles,  all  in  one 
day,  at  any  age,  you  have  some  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  be  able  to  do  it  and  to 
finish  in  a  dead  heat  when  you  are  near- 
ing  the  half-century  mark.  Incidentally 
the  time  was  forty-eight  minutes.  The 
outdoor  track  record  for  that  distance  is 
36  minutes  27  2-5  seconds,  made  by 
George  V.  Bonhag,  in  1909. 
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